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[Introductory  Letter  to  Vol.  6  of  the  Series.] 

To  Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich,  K.C.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  vou  the  accompan)dng 
volume  of  Special  Reports,  descriptive  of  tnework  of  Preparatory 
Schools  for  Boys  and  of  the  place  which  they  occupy  in 
secondary  education  in  England. 

The  schools  in  question  ar^  an  interesting  and  important  part 
of  the  system  of  national  education.  In  their  history,  organisa- 
tion, educational  aims  and  courses  of  study,  they  exhibit  many 
characteristic  features  not  found  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
secondary  education  in  other  countries.  They  provide  for  a 
large  majority  of  the  boys,  intended  for  the  Public  Schools,  the 
first  three  or  four  years  of  secondary  education.  During  the 
last  two  decades  they  have  made  notable  advances  in  general 
eflBciency,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  part  of  our 
national  education  has  been  distinguished  by  a  more  rapid  and 
comprehensive  improvement.  In  many  respects  they  may  be 
said  to  be  the  best  schools  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

It  is  singular  that  no  attempt  has  previously  been  made  to 
describe  in  a  systematic  way  the  varied  work  of  these  schools, 
the  conditions  imder  which  that  work  is  carried  on,  and  the 
relations  which  they  bear  to  the  Public  Schools  for  which  they 
prepare.  The  present  volume  has  been  written  in  order  to  fill 
this  gap  in  our  educational  Uterature,  and  to  provide  for  the 
students  of  English  education  materials  which  will  enable  them 
to  judge  of  the  aims,  methods  and  special  difiFiculties  of  this  t3rpe 
of  secondary  schools. 

The  table  of  contents,  foUowing  this  letter,  will  best  show  the 
range  of  subjects  with  which  the  volume  deals.  The  aim  has 
been  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  sides  of  the  work  of 
English  Preparatory  Schools,  in  a  form  which  will  (it  is  hoped) 
be  not  unattractive  to  the  general  reader,  while  at  the  same  time 
in  sufficient  detail  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  professed 
student  of  educational  systems.  1  believe  that  the  volume  may 
be  taken  as  giving  a  just  idea  of  the  present  position  of  these 
schools  in  national  education,  of  the  intellectual  standard  reached 
by  them  in  their  work,  and  of  the  varied  influences  which  they 
brine  to  bear  on  the  character,  the  activities  and  the  physical 
well-Deing  of  the  boys  committed  to  their  care.    And,  as  the 
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matter  is  not  elsewhere  discussed  in  the  vohime,  this  will  per- 
haps be  the  most  convenient  point  at  which  to  sUite  that 
religious  instruction  forms  part  of  the  curriculum  in  all  English 
Preparatory  Schools.  While  there  is  a  general  agreement,  among 
those  interested  in  the  education  of  boys  of  preparatory  school 
age,  that  the  moral  tone  and  religious  atmosphere  of  the  school, 
and  the  example  of  the  masters  and  of  the  elder  boys,  leave  a 
deeper  mark  on  conduct  than,  taken  by  itself,  verbal  instruction 
can  ever  make,  there  is  none  the  less  a  strong  conviction  among 
almost  all  concerned  that  reUgious  teaching  of  a  systematic  kind, 
given  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  is  a  necessary 
part  of  all  true  education.  As  one  outcome  of  the  freedom 
which,  in  so  many  respects,  is  characteristic  of  English  educa- 
tional development,  the  rehgious  teaching  in  preparatory  schools 
has  adjusted  itself,  naturally  and  without  friction,  to  the  varied 
shades  of  association  and  observance  which  are  typical  of  the 
religious  lite  of  this  country.  The  fact  that  the  schools  in  ques- 
tion are  mostly  boarding  schools  has  obviated  many  of  the 
difficulties,  practical  and  theoretical,  which  might  have  been 
encountered  under  other  conditions.  But,  as  things  are,  variety 
of  influence  has  not  given  rise  to  conflict  or  to  misunderstanding, 
nor  has  it  in  any  way  impaired  the  feeling  of  unity  among  those 
who,  from  somewhat  different  standpoints,  are  co-operating  in 
this  branch  of  national  education. 

• 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  readers  of  this  volume  that   the 
welfare  and  outlook  of  the  preparatory  schools  are  closely  and 
necessarily  bound  up  with  tne  traditions  and  requirements  of 
the  pubUc  schools.     In  regard  to  the  coui'se  of  instruction  which 
still  holds  a  dominant  place  in  the  public  school  curriculum, 
there  is  at  the  present  time  considerable  difterence  of  opinion. 
The    subject    is    admittedly  a  complex    one,  and  not  easily 
determined  either  by  theoretical  considerations  or  by  appeals  to 
individual  experience.     Much  is  to  be  gained  from  a  temperate 
consideration  of  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides.     Some 
persons  incline  to  favour,  others  to  distrust,  attempts  to  alter 
the  present  prevaiUng  curriculum.     High  authorities  seem  to 
differ  on    the  question  whether  the  ominary  classical   course 
(taken  at  its  best  and  with  the  present   admixture  of  other 
subjects)  could  be  made  more  "  educational "  without  some  loss 
of  salutary  discipline  and  of  its  power  to  correct  inaccuracies  in 
thought  and  expression.     Hardlv  less  divided  again  is  expert 
opinion  as  to  the  degree  in  whicn  a  course  of  study,  for  boys  of 
tne  age  in  question,  can  be  made  to  combine   "  educational " 
and  directly  "  practical "  advantage.    These  differences  of  opinion 
are,  as  is  natural  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Ciise,  reflected 
in  the  present  volume,  the  contributors  to  which  will  be  found 
to  approach  questions  of  curriculum  ft*om  many  points  of  view. 
But,  however  divergent  in  their  opinions  on  other  matters,  they 
are  all  at  one  in  their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  service  which 
the  public  schools  have  renderea,  and  are  rendering,  to  national 
'educatioa 


Thanks  are  due  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  often  at 
great  inconvenience  and  under  pressure  of  much  other  work, 
nave  been  so  good  as  to  contribute  articles  on  those  aspects 
of  the  question  on  which  their  long  experience  specially  entitles 
them  to  speak  Acknowledgment  should  also  here  be  made  of 
the  kindness  of  large  numbers  of  correspondents,  who  found  time 
to  furnish  the  materials  on  which  the  greater  number  of  the 
following  reports  are  based.  The  papers  of  questions  which  they 
answered  for  this  purpose  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

I  am,  however,  under  special  obli^tion  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill, 
who,  throughout  the  two  years  during  which  this  volume  has 
been  in  preparation,  has  acted  as  honorary  co-editor  of  the 
reports  and  nas  shared  with  me  from  the  first  the  labours  of 
correspondence,  arrangement  and  correction.  To  him  is  due  the 
ori^nal  conception  of  the  work  in  its  j)resent  extended  form,  and 
without  the  nelp  of  his  great  experience  and  of  his  personal 
influence  among  preparatory  schoolmasters  the  completion  of  the 
plan  would  have  oeen  impossible. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 

December,  1900. 
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Volume  I.   of  Special  Reports  (1896-7),  contains  the 
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1.  Public  Elementary  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  1870-1895. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 

2.  English  Students  in  Foreign  Training  Colleges. 

By  Miss  L.  Manley,  Miss  Williams,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Withers. 

3.  Brash  Work  in  an  Elementary  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Seth  Coward. 

4.  The    A  B  C  of    Drawing:    an  inquiry  into  the  principles  underlying 

elementary  instruction  in  Drawing  (with  illustrations). 
By  Mr.  "Ebenezer  Cooke. 

5.  Domestic  Economy  Teaching  in  England. 

By  Mrs.  Pillow. 

6.  Technical  Education  for  Girls. 

By  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. — Historical. 

The  Preparatory  Schools  of  England,  if  we  understand  by  that 
term  schools  which  prepare  only  for  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  do  not  keep  boys  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen, 
are  of  quite  recent  origin.  I  nave  been  able  to  trace  the  existence 
of  such  a  school  back  to  the  year  in  which  her  present  Gracious 
Majesty  ascended  the  throne,  but  to  no  earlier  date,  though  I 
have  made  a  careful  search.  In  the  year  1837  there  was  started 
in  the  Isle  of  Wij^ht  a  Preparatory  School  of  this  strict  type 
Further  investigation  may  possibly  point  to  a  somewhat  earlier 
date  for  the  genesis  of  the  Preparatory  School,  and  to  some  other 
school  than  tnis  as  the  first  example.  But  it  can,  I  think,  only 
be  a  question  of  a  few  years,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  we 
shall  be  safe  in  taking  this  particular  school  as  the  first  of  its 
type.  It  happens  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  its 
foundation  are  of  special  interest,  both  educational  and  national. 
They  are  eminently  typical  of  the  characteristics  of  our  race, 
and  deserve  to  be  recoraed. 

The  founder  of  Preparatory  Schools,  Lieutenant  C.  R.  Maiden, 
R.N.,  passed  his  youth  and  early  manhood  imder  very  different 
conditions  from  those  usually  antecedent  to  the  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster.  He  was  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  Navy,  and  the 
life  which  he  led  right  up  to  the  time  when  he  bewime  a  school- 
master might  have  seemed  a  very  inadequate,  as  it  doubtless 
was  a  very  unusual,  preparation  for  such  a  profession.  He  was 
not  only  a  sailor,  but  wiis  almost  uninterruptedly  at  sea.  He 
wais  an  accomplished  mathematician,  and,  owing  to  this  and  to 
his  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  he  was  for  several  years  hydrographer 
to  His  Majesty.  He  was  also  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  even  Hebrew.  He  had  all  the  instinc^ts  of  a  scholar. 
I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  evidencics  of  his  sT)ecially 
professional  work  while  at  sea,  and  also  of  the  way  in  which  he 
managed,  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  to  follow  a  pursuit  only  second 
to  him  in  interest  to  his  own  profession.  I  do  not  know 
whether  most  to  admire  the  elaborate  composition  of  his  log- 
books, and  the  exquisite  art  of  the  water-colour  illustrations  of 
the  places  described  in  his  various  voyages,  or  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  set  himself,  unaided,  to  become  a  classical  scholar. 
In  regard  to  this  last,  it  is  certain  that  no  simple  sense  of  dutv, 
no  mere  ambition  would  have  sufficed  to  airry  a  particularly 
busy  sailor  through  what  would  have  been  to  most  men  the 
druclgery  necessary  for  the  iu;quisition  of  the  niceties  of  scholar- 
ship— such  niceties  for  example  as  are  evidenced  by  the  ability 
to  compose  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  of  a  more  strictly  correct  type 
than  was  usual  in.  the  scholars  of  the  earlv  portion  of  the  century. 
Such  persistence  belongs  only  to  the  devotee,  and  Lieutenant 
Maiden  may  certainly  be  fairly  described  as  a  devotee  to  the 
classics. 

In  r^rd,  therefore,  to  his  specially  scholastic  atUinments  this 
Accompuehed    sailor   was   curiously   fitted    for  undertaking  the 
4333.  '  ^ 
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work  of  a  schoolmaster.  But  he  possessed  other  attainments 
of  infinitely  greater  value  than  these  intellectual  ones  for  the 
equipment  of  a  remarkable  schoolmaster.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  gentle  nature,  ahead  of  his  tune  and 
calling  at  that  period  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  harshness  of 
discipline  which  freauently  marred  the  splendid  nobility  and 
chivalry  of  nature  ciiaracteristic  of  the  British  sailor  in  those 
and  all  other  days.  It  was,  I  am  told,' largely  owing  to  his 
sensitiveness  on  this  subject,  that  Lieutenant  Maiden  deter- 
mined to  give  up  a  profession  at  which  he  had  laboured  so 
devotedly,  and  to  adopt  another  which,  though  this  was  little 
recognised  in  those  days,  requires  for  its  right  performance  the 
highest  and  most  chivalrous  qualities  that  human  nature  can 
command.  Lieutenant  Maiden  began  his  new  work  as  a  school- 
master by  taking  pupils  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  After  a  few  years  he  purchased  in  1837  the  goodwill 
of  a  small  private  school  of  the  type  common  in  those  days, 
and  from  that  time  to  .this  steadily  becoming  rarer — a  school 
which  took  boys  of  all  ages.  This  he  immediately  converted 
into  a  Preparatory  School  proper,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  he  transferred  it  to  Brighton.  Within  a  few  years  he 
purchased  a  piece  of  land,  and  put  up  buildings  specially 
adapted  for  a  school.  Of  this  school  he  continued  to  be  Head 
Master  until  his  death  in  1855.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that 
the  school  still  flourishes  in  the  charge  of  a  member  of  the 
third  generation  of  the  family. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  circiunstances  attend- 
ing the  genesis  of  the  Preparatory  School,  partly  because  the 
history  of  the  first  beginning  of  any  movement  that  is  destined 
to  become  an  important  factor  m  national  life  must  always 
have  an  interest  of  its  own,  partly  because,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  circumstances  attending  this  particular  case  seem  to 
possess  for  Englishmen  a  unique  interest,  as  being  specially 
characteristic  or  the  habits  and  qualities  of  our  country. 

A  few  words  for  the  ftirther  elucidation  of  this  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  me. 

The  first  Preparatory  School  was  started  by  a  sailor— the 
member  of  a  profession  to  which  England  owes,  and  by  which 
she  maintains,  her  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world — a 
profession  the  members  of  which  have  been  endeared  to  English- 
men over  a  long  roll  of  many  illustrious  centuries  in  the  past, 
and  were  never  more  deiir  to  them  than  at  the  present  moment. 

But  the  qualities  that  endear  the  sailor  to  us  are  not  usually 
supposed  to  be  such  as  would  be  looked  for  in  a  man  destined  to 
be  a  schoolmaster,  particularly,  perhaps,  a  Preparatory  School- 
master. Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  an  event  of  particular  interest 
to  an  Englishman  and  one  specially  typiciil  of  our  race  that  it 
was  not  an  expert,  not  a  trained  educationist,  but  a  sailor,  with 
almost  no  previous  educ^\tional  experience,  not  even  possessed  ot 
a  University  degrees,  who  started  what  if  not  the  tii-st,  was  certainly 
among  the  first,  of  those  schools  which,  during  the  space  of  a 
single  reign   in  the  history  of  England,  have  spread   themselves 
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over  the  country,  and  are  established  as  an  integral  portion  of 
Secondary  Education,  without,  I  believe,  anything  correspond- 
ing to  them  in  an)*other  nation. 

iTiere  is  one  other  feature  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
particular  school  of  ^eat  interest  to  the  student  of  Education, 
which  I  shall  now  simply  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  reader, 
returning  to  it  again  in  another  connection.  Lieutenant  Maiden 
numbered  among  his  early  supporters  a  friend  of  Dr.  Arnold's, 
at  that  time  Headmaster  of  Rugby.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Lieutenant  Maiden's  son  and  successor  I  have  seen  and  examined 
a  complete  list  of  the  boys  who  passed  through  the  school  from 
its  foundation  in  1837  to  the  year  of  its  jubilee  in  1887.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  school  the  majority  of  the  boys  went  straight 
from  it  to  Rugby. 

Such  is  the  history  of  what  appears  to  be  the  first  Prepanitory 
School,  using  that  term  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood nowadays.  It  remains  to  account  for  the  demand  for  such 
schools  and  the  consequent  supply,  the  result  being  the  birth  of 
the  modem  Preparatory  School. 

The  rise  and  subsequent  rapid  development  of  Preparatory 
Schools  can  be  explained  only  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  Public  Schools  which  prevailed  diu*ing  the  period  of 
that  rise  and  development.  For  it  cannot  bo  too  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that  the  connection  between  Preparatory  and  Public 
Schools  has  been,  is,  and  always  must  be  of  the  very  closest 
description.  The  former  are,  in  fact,  the  junior  departments  of 
the  Public  School. 

When  Dr.  Arnold  was  appointed  to  the  headmastership  of 
Rugby  School,  in  the  year  1828,  and  for  some  time  previous  to 
that  date,  there  is  no  doubt  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
condition,  and  especially  the  moral  condition,  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  England  was  widespread  and  profound.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  period  abounds  in  such  references.  It  was  the 
supreme  merit  of  Dr.  Arnold,  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the 
reality  and  sagacious  optimism  of  his  character,  that  he  recog- 
nised the  tnith  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  these  damaging 
external  criticisms,  and  yet  entirely  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the 
hopelessness  of  the  situation.  In  a  notable  utterance,  which 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  everyone  desirous  of  compre- 
hending the  condition  of  things  prevalent  among  Public  Schools 
before  Arnold's  time  and  Arnold's  method  of  dealing  with  it,  he 
lay?  the  whole  subject  before  the  masters  and  boys  assembled  in 
Rugby  Chapel,  very  shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the  head- 
mastership.  He  quotes  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Bowdler  (whom 
he  terms  a  "sensible  and  excellent  man")  when  commenting 
upon  the  condition  of  Public  Schools,  and  sa^^s  that  he  cannot 
find  ^wrords  that  express  better  the  sense  ot  serious  men  : — 
'*  Public  Schools  are  the  very  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice.  It 
may  be  imavoidable,  or  it  may  not,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable.". 

Among  Arnold's  comments  upon  this  indictment  is  the 
Allowing: — "I  am  afraid  the  fact  is,  indeed,  indisputable, 
*' Public  Schools  are  the  very  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice.     But 
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"  lie  goes  on  to  stiy,  *  It  may  bo  unavoidable,  or  it  may  not  ;  and 
"  these  words  seem  to  me  as  though  they  ought  to  fill  us  with  the 
"  deepest  shame  of  all.  For  what  a  notion  d^es  it  give,  that  we 
"  should  have  been  so  long  and  so  constantly  bad,  that  it  may  be 
"  doubted  whether  our  badness  be  not  unavoidable,  whether  we 
*'  are  not  evil  hopelessly,  incurably.  .  .  .  But  the  doubt 
**  whether  our  viciousness  be  or  be  not  imavoidable  is  something 
"  too  horrible  to  be  listened  to."* 

The  main  cause  of  this  state  of  things  lies,  according  to 
Arnold,  in  the  barrier  existing  between  masters  and  boys,  and 
in  the  distrust  felt  by  the  latter  towards  the  former.  And 
the  main  remedy  lay  in  altering  this  evil  condition.  If, 
then,  there  was  a  general  feeling  among  the  homes  of  England 
that  such  a  description  as  this  of  the  moral  state  of  Public 
Schools  was  even  approximately  accurate,  and  if  anvthing 
approaching  to  hopeless  acquiescence  in  the  incurabilitv  of 
the  disejise  was  also  generally  prevalent — and  there  seems  Tittle 
doubt  that  lx)th  these  suppositions  are  matters  of  fact — then  it 
will  be  readily  understood  tnat  the  supply  of  boys  for  the  Public 
Schools  of  lllngland  was  at  that  time  a  very  meagre  one.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  restore<l  and  incre^ised  confidence  of  the 

Eirents  of  England  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  of  the  consequent 
rge  and  sudclenly  inc^rea^siug  flow  of  their  sons  to  these  schools, 
and  of  the  demand  for  more  Public  Schools,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  immediate  cause  was  Arnold.  Following  naturally  upon 
this,  and  together  with  other  circumstjuices — to  be  alluded 
to  later  on — which  were  closely  bound  up  with  Arnold's  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  presented  to  him  in  the  then  condition  of 
Public  Schools,  came  tne  demand  for  Prepiinitory  Schools — Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  stricter  modem  type. 

The  frank  recognition  of  the  existing  evil :  the  refusal  to 
acquiesce  in  its  ho|)elessness ;  the  clciir-sighted  perception  of  the 
main  (iause  of  the  evil ;  the  Ixild  triumphant  genius  displayed 
in  the  appliciition  of  the  remedy — liere  lies  in  a  nutshell  the 
explanation  of  the  rise  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  of  England. 
It  was  Arnold — Arnold  almost  alone — that  brought  them  to 
birth. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  orthodox  and  common-place  view  that  a 
genius  is  but  the  creature  of  his  age,  and  can  do  little,  if  anything, 
more  than  interpret  and  express  it ;  and  in  a  limited  sense  this  is,  of 
course,  true.  But  I  profoundly  disbelieve  in  the  almost  limitless 
control  over  events  tliat  it  is  /ashioimble  to  ascribe  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  the  qiiite  unimportant  and  almost  mechanical 
part  that  is  assigned  to  the  efforts  of  the  fai-seeing,  resohite, 
innnoval)l(>  genius  that  is  the  inspimtion  of  the  movement.  In' 
the  case  under  (tonsideratitm  other  agencies,  more  or  less  cxicult, 
wen'  at  work,  direc.ted  towards  the  same  ends  as  those  pursued 
by  Arnold,  facilitating  and  furthering  his  designs.  But  1  have  a 
deep  conviction  that  Public  Schools  might  have  remauied  for 
many  years — for  a  period  of  quite  indefinite  duration — in  the 
l)ad  condition  that  they  were  in  during  the  earlv  part  of  the 

*  Seriiion.s  New  Kdition,  I«78.     Vol.  II.  "  Public  Sohr>ol>.*  pp.  «o,  fil. 
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century,  had  not  Arnold  appeared,  seen  what  he  saw,  and  done 
what  he  did. 

For,  again,  what  did  ho  see  ?  He  saw  a  condition  of  things 
the  most  hopeless  while  it  lasts,  of  all  conditions  that  can  exist, 
or  be  imagined  to  exist,  among  the  members  of  any  such 
society.  He  saw  mutual  distrust  prevailing  between  the 
masters  and  boys  of  a  Public  School — a  distrust  different,  of 
course,  as  applied  to  each,  and  arising  from  difierent  causes,  but 
yet  distrust.  He  saw,  with  the  eye  of  genius,  that  so  long  as 
this  prevailed,  and  precisely  in  proportion  to  its  prevalence,  so 
long  would  there  prevail  an  utterly  unsoimd  condition 
at  that  school.  And  what  did  he  do  ?  That  which  only 
a  great  man  could  have  done,  but  which  he  was  sure  to  do.  He 
completely,  avowedly,  privately,  publicly,  trusted  the  boys  him- 
self, and  thus,  human  nature  (let  us  be  thankful)  being  what  it 
is,  he  rendered  it  certain  that  all  but  the  poorest,  shallowest, 
meanest  natures — and  few  indeed  are  such — would  answer  to 
that  trust.  And  in  this  conviction  he  was  right — he  was  proved 
right  by  the  result. 

It  woidd  indeed  be  an  assertion  of  mere  ignorance  to  say 
that  Arnold  was  the  first  schoolmaster  to  repose  complete  con- 
fidence in  his  boys.  1  have  often  thought  that,  if  the  materials 
were  at  hand  and  the  right  man  for  dealing  with  them,  no  more 
winning  book  could  be  written  than  that  which  contained  a 
faithful  record  of  the  lives  of  manv  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  past  centuries  who  loved  and  trusted  his  boys  with  the 
love  and  trust  of  a  father.  For  lack  whether  of  material  or  of 
biographer,  many  a  devoted,  sweet,  lovable  personality  is  lost  to 
the  future,  except  in  so  far  as  it  hves  again,  its  sole  ambition 
for  fame,  in  the  lives  of  its  scholars  and  friends.  The  instance 
of  Goddard,  Arnold's  own  headmaster  at  Winchester,  is 
esnecially  appropriate  here. 

Without  doubt  the  example  of  Goddard,  as  a  man  who  loved 
and  trusted  his  boys,  had  sunk  into  Arnold's  mind,  and  was 
fruitful.  The  special  point  here  is  not  so  much  what  many  of 
Arnold's  predecessors  wei'Cy  as  what  they  did.  It  was  the  com- 
bination of  qualities  in  Arnold  that  made  him  able  to  effect  what 
he  effected — that  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
reformers,  in  so  far  as  direct  influence  upon  character  goes,  that  has 
ever  lived.  He  was  not  only  a  great  schoolmaster,  devoting  himself 
with  truly  professional  zeal  to  all  the  details  of  his  profession,  as 
then  practised,  but  he  was  a  great  man,  and  he  moved  naturally 
and  by  choice  among  great  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  most  varied 
and  aiverse  descriptions.  But  amid  all  these  interests  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  school.  "  The  more  active  my  own  mind  is,"  he 
says,  "  the  more  it  works  upon  great  moral  and  political 
points  the  better  for  the  school,"  and  those  words  show  us 
wherein  he  differs  from  his  predecessors.  Many  of  them  had 
loved  and  trusted  their  boys  equally  with  himself,  but  tu  lujie  of 
them  was  there  present  the  same  wide  outlook  upon  the  whole 
situation,  and  the  same  }>assionate  desire  to  reform  the  irhole. 

Many  headmasters  before  Arnold  had,  like  Arnold,  revolu- 
tionised the   lives  and   characters  of  their  own  ^u^\\s     \\.  n^«^ 
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reserved  to  Arnold  to  revolutionise  education  itself.  If  further 
explanation  of  this,  beyond  that  which  has  been  already  offered, 
seems  requisite,  there  is  but  one  remark  to  be  made.  It  was  in 
the  greatness  of  Arnold  that  the  difference  lay. 

I  once  asked  Dean  Stanley,  Dr.  Arnold's  pupil  and  biographer, 
as  to  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Arnold  in  the  roll  of  remarKable 
men.  Ho  replied : — "  Comparing  him  with  the  great  men  I 
have  known  personally,  ana  through  their  lives,  writings,  and 
deeds,  I  consider  Dr.  Arnold  a  nistorical  star  of  the  first 
magnitude." 

It  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  felt  that  the  above  is  offered  as  any- 
thing approaching  a  complete  account  of  the  means  adopted  by 
Arnold  to  reform  the  Public  Schools  of  England.  What  these 
were  in  detail  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a  careful  reader,  not 
merely  of  his  life,  but  or  his  writings — his  writings  not  on  educa- 
tional matters  alone.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  root  of  the 
matter  lay  in  what  is  stated  above.  Distrust  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  distrust  was  exorcised  by  trust. 

Less  than  this  could  hardly  have  been  advanced  consistently 
with  any  serious  attempt  to  substantiate  the  statement  that  the 
author  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  was  Arnold.  To  Arnold, 
to  Arnold  almost  alone,  was  due  the  substitution  of  confidence 
in  the  Public  Schools  for  the  deep  distrust  and,  in  some 
quarters,  dread  and  abhorrence  of  them  felt  by  maiiy  of  the 
more  thoughtful  and  serious  parents  of  that  period.  Hence  the 
increase  of  their  popularity  and  an  increased  demand  for  them, 
in  consequence  ol  wni(ih  arose  the  demand  for  schools  preparatory 
for  them. 

But  the  subject  cannot  be  dismissed  here.  Something  yet 
remains  unexplained.  Granted  the  simple  historical  fact  of 
the  greatly  increased  demand  for  Public  School  education 
during  the  closing  period  of  Arnold's  headmastership — a  demand, 
as  I  firmly  believe,  almost  entirely  due  to  Arnold's  work  and 
influence — there  yet  remains  the  question,  why  should  not  this 
demand  have  been  satisfied  by  an  increased  supply  of  Public 
Schools  ?  Why  should  not  parents  have  been  content,  as  was 
customary  before,  to  send  their  sons  to  the  Public  Schools  direct 
from  home  at  a  very  early  age  ?  In  answering  this  question,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  main  cause  of  the  change  of  opinion,  which 
led  parents  to  put  off  the  period  of  sending  their  boys  to  a  Public 
School  to  a  somewhat  later  age,  is  to  be  traced  again  largely  to 
the  influence  of  Arnold. 

In  the  first  place,  Arnold  actually  discouraged  boys  entering 
Rugby  before  they  were  twelve  years  old,  thus  rendering  it 
necessary  that  many  boys  who  would  otherwise  have  come  to 
Rugby  straight  from  their  homes  should  go  to  some  other  school 
beforehand.  "I  have  always  advised  people  not  to  send 
their  boys  as  boarders  under  twelve,  but  have  never  applied  the 
same  advice  to  foundationers  living  under  their  parents'  roof"* 

*  Suink-y's  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold, Vol.  If.,  p.  133,  9th  edition,  1868.     (Letter 
to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge.) 
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And  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  kind  of  school  Arnold  would 
have  preferred  this  to  be.  He  would  have  preferred  it  to  be  a 
school  which  took  only  young^boys — a  Preparatory  School  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  This  seems  to  be  clear  from  two 
considerations, 

1.  We  find  Arnold  actually  supporting  a  school  of  this  type — 
Lieutenant  Maiden's. 

2.  Undoubtedly  Arnold's  keenest  interest  in  the  education  of 
boys  lay  in  the  formation  of  their  moral  character.  He  has 
even  been  charged  with  sacrificinof  the  intellectual  side  in  his 
zeal  to  promote  the  moral.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  and  I 
should  DC  prepared  to  prove  the  negative  were  this  the  place 
for  such  a  discussion,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  oi  the 
intensity  of  his  interest  in  what'  is  sometimes  designated  the 
moral  problem.  With  what  seemed  to  be  in  his  case  a  really 
unerring  sagacity,  he  recognised  that,  in  dealing  with  this  moral 
problem,  a  diS'erent  kind  of  treatment  was  necessary  for, 
speaking  roughly,  the  boy  over  and  the  boy  under  thirteen  or 
fourteen.  Further,  it  is  cjuite  impossible  that  he  should  have 
failed  to  perceive  that,  in  tne  appliciition  of  his  new  law  of  liberty 
and  confidence  to  the  boys  of  a  Public  School,  some  modifications 
must  necessarily  be  made  in  the  case  of  boys  who  came  to  him 
almost  straight  from  the  nursery.  Anyone  more  than  auite 
superficially  acquainted  with  Arnold's  methods  of  approacning 
boys  is  aware  that  it  was  almost  entirely  to  the  older  ones 
that  he  appealed,  and  that  the  presence  of  quite  little  boys, 
little  children,  at  Rugby  must  have  been  felt  by  him  to  be 
completely  out  of  place.  It  is  quite  evident — and  to  none  would 
it  be  more  evident  than  to  Arnold — that,  if  the  300  boys  who 
were  at  Ruffby  were  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  Arnold 
and  Arnold  s  noble  methods,  there  should  be  excluded  from  the 
school  boys  of  tender  age.  Hence  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  find, 
as  we  have  found,  that  Arnold  was  a  supporter  of  a  Preparatory 
School  of  the  strict  type,  and  dissuadecl  parents  from  sending 
their  boys  to  Rugby  at  the  early  age  which  was  customary  in 
those  days. 

Such,  then,  would  seem  to  be  some  of  the  reasons  naturally 
presenting  themselves  as  accountable  for  the  origin  of  Preparatory 
Schools.  A  few  words  must  be  added  explanatory  of  the  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  their  growth  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century — a  growth  compared  with  which,  in  its  rapidity  and 
extent,  there  are  few  things  equally  striking  in  the  history  of 
English  secondary  education.  It  is  not,  as  might  possibly  seem 
to  be  the  case,  to  be  accounted  for  by  simply  pomtirtg  to  the 
contemporaneous  growth  of  Public  Schools.  The  growth  of  the 
latter  during  the  same  period,  though  great,  has  been  completely 
out-distanced  by  that  of  the  Preparatory  Schools.  I  believe  the 
following  to  be  among  the  main  reasons. 

The  general  institution  of  scholarship  examinations,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  entrance  examinations  at  the  Public  Schools 
undoubtedly  worked  towards  this  end.  To  get  one  of  the  specially 
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coveted  scholarships  it  is  almost  necessary  that  a  boy  sh6uld  be 
educated  at  a  Preparatory  School  where  such  things  are  under- 
stood. And  from  such  a  school  an  ordinary  boy  is  far  more  likely 
to  take  a  good  place  at  a  Public  School  than  if  he  were  educated 
at  home  or  privately. 

Another  and  possibly  the  chief  reason  for  the  vast  increase  in 
the  Preparatory  Schools  during  about  the  last  twenty-five  years 
is  to  be  found  m  the  larger  numbers  of  boys  accommodated  at 
most  of  the  great  Public  Schools.  It  has  in  these  later  years 
become  quite  plain  to  almost  all  parents  and  schoolmasters, 
including,  of  course,  Public  School  Masters,  that  to  send  a  very 
young  boy,  as  was  customary  years  ago,  to  a  Public  School  con- 
taining about  600  boys  is  a  very  un^vise  proceeding.  Probably 
most  Public  School  Masters .  woukl  to-ctay  advise  that  a  boy 
should  not  be  sent  to  a  Public  School  before  the  age  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  do  uiore  than  allude  in  passing  to 
this  fact  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  numbers  of  tne  boys  at 
most  of  the  great  Public  Schools.  It  is  a  fact  which  must 
never  be  ignored  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  upon  either  Public  or  Preparatory  School  education, 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  has  received  far  less  attention  than  it 
deserves.  It  has  profoundly  altered  and  complicated  many  of 
the  problems  of  Public  School  education,  and  it  has,  accordingly, 
extended  its  effects  also  to  Preparatory  Schools.  At  present 
attention  is  called  to  it  only  m  so  tar  as  it  has  to  do  with  this 
particular  subject  of  die  increased  demand  for  Preparatory  School 
education. 

Other  influences  have,  of  course,  been  at  work  tending 
towards  the  same  end.  But  those  already  stated  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  to  be  the  really  importiint  and  determining  ones. 

It    remains   to   mention  one    other  reason   which  has   been 
often  brought  to  my  notice  as  accounting  largely  for  the  vast 
exodus  of  boys  from  their  homes  to  Preparatory  Schools.     It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  cause  lies  largely  in  the  unwillingness 
of  parents  to  undertake  the  trouble  and  responsibility  involved 
in  having  their  boys  educated  at  home,  or  even  at  day  schools, 
and  the  main  reasons  given  for  such  unwillingness    are    the 
absorbing  calls  of  business  or  pleasure  or  both.     It  cannot  be 
doubted   that   there  are  parents  to  whom  such  criticisms  are 
applicable.     But  my  own  belief  is  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
this  exodus  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  is  the  inteni^o 
<lesire  of  parents  to  do  the  best  for  their  children.   Their  estimate 
of  what  IS  the  best  for  them  may,  it  is  needless  to  Siiy,  not 
always  be  correct.     This  may  atfect  the  children,  but  it  does  not 
aflbct  the  (juestion.     I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
in    which    so    much    pains    was   taken   by  parents,  so  much 
thoughtful,  anxious,  patient  consideration  given,  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  what  ^eevis  to  thevi  to  be  best  for  their  children. 
Their  opinion  as  to  what   is  best  for  their  children  varies  to 
an  untold  deOTce.     The  variety  of  such  opinions  is  so  great,  and 
the  notives  determining  the  final  selection  of  a  school  are  so 
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interesting,  sometimas  so  diverting,  sometimes  so  disconcerting, 
that  a  small  volume  might  well  be  Avritten  on  the  subject.  But 
the  fact  of  this  keenness  of  interest  in  their  children's  future  is 
undoubted,  and  it  is  full  of  hope  and  encoumgemeiit.  It  is 
already  producing  far-reaching  eftects  upon  Public  and 
Preparatory  School  education,  and  is  destined  to  produce  still 
greater  ones.  Multitudes  of  parents  who,  if  they  consulted 
merely  their  own  selfish  parental  affections,  would  elect  to  keep 
their  children  at  home  up  to  the  age  when  thev  go  to  a  Public' 
School  are  unable  to  do  this,  consistently  with  what  they  believe 
to  be  in  their  children's  interests.  Health,  means  for  srufficient 
competition   in   both   physical  and   intellectual   pursuits,  due 

Ere[>aration — ^physical,  mental,  moral — ^for  the  plunge  into  the 
ewildering  numbers  of  the  great  Public  Schools,  the  continuous 
watchfulness  of  one  careful  and  skilful  man  during  perhaps  the 
most  formative  period  of  a  boy's  life — these  are  only  some  of 
the  considerations  which,  according  to  my  own  observation 
and  knowledge,  do  at  the  present  time  influence  parents  in 
sending  their  boys  to  Preparatory  Schools,  and  in  selecting 
parlicular  schools.  The  field  for  such  selection  is  certainly  wide 
enough  to  satisfy  every  conceivable  desire  on  the  part  of  anxious 
parents,  and  to  meet  every  conceivable  idiosyncracy  on  the  part 
of  their  bovs. 

II. — The  Numbers  and  Organisation  of  Preparatory 

Schools  in  England. 

The  aims  of  Preparatory  Schools,  the  work  they  are  doing  and  are 
destined  to  do,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  equipped  for  doing  it, 
and  the  results  of  all  this  as  represented  by  the  boys  as  they 
leave  them,  and  the  men  that  these  boys  become — the  product 
of  the  Preparatory  Schools — all  this  forms  the  subject  matter  of 
detailed  and  special  treatment  in  the  various  papers  that  follow. 
But  for  the  better  appreciation  of  such  detailed  treatment  some 
general  information  on  certain  points  and  aspects  of  the  subject 
may  perhaps  be  most  usefully  conveyed  by  some  remarks  of  an 
introQuctory  character. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  Preparatory 
Schools.  It  must  be  at  once  imderstood  that  any  calculation  on 
the  subjiBct  must  be  taken  as  only  approximately  accurate,  for 
the  iimterials  for  a  precise  estimate  do  not  at  present  exist. 
As  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation  conducted  on  behalf 
of  the  Assocllttion  of  the  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools 
about  three  years  ago,  and  allowing  for  developments  in  the 
inten^a],  it  is  calculated  that  there  exist  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  time  about  four  hundred  Preparatory  Schools,  of  the 
strict  type  as  defined  by  the  Association.  As  forming  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  condition  for  membership  of  the  Association 
the  definition,  with  the  condition  of  membership,  is  as  follows : — 
"  Any  School  which,  according  to  its  prospectus,  consists  only  of 
boys  undisr  fifteen,  and  prepares  them  for  the  schools  repre- 
sented in  the  Headmasters  of  Public   Schools'   Conference,  or 
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for  the  Royal  Navy,  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Coinuiittee,  be  entitled  to  representation  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Association." 

The  present  position  and  the  future  aspirations  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Scnools  would  be  quite  inadequately  understood  witnout 
some  account  of  the  Association  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made. 

A  meeting  of  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools  was  held  in 
'London  on  Harch  30,  1892,  to  discuss  Preparatory  School 
cricket.  The  success  of  the  meeting  suggested  the  idea  that 
united  conference  and  action  on  the  part  of  Preparatory  School 
Masters  was  very  desirable.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was  held  in 
London  on  December  23,  1892,  at  which  fifty  Headmasters  were 
present.    It  was  resolved  unanimously — 

1.  That  an  Association  of  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools 
be  now  formed. 

2.  That  the  Association  be  reprasented  by  a  committee  of 
fifteen. 

3.  That  all  questions  aftedting  the  organisation  of  the  next 
year's  conference  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

From  that  time  tlie  Association  has  held  an  annual  conference 
in  London  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  Term.  At  the  prascnt  time 
the  members  of  the  Association  number  about  280,  among  whom 
are  the  Headmasters  of  almost  all  the  leading  schools.  The 
constitution  and  aims  of  the  Association  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  following  quotation  from  its  prospectus : — 

Tlie  Association  was  founded  in  the  year  1892. 
Its  objects  have  been  defined  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  To  draw  more  closely  together  the  Head  Masters  of  Preparatory 

Schools,  and  organise  their  opinion. 
(2.)  To  advance  the  interests  of  education  as  affecting  those  .schools. 
(3.)  To  provide  a  recognised  channel  of  communication  with  the 
Public  Schools  and  with  other  educational  bodies. 
An  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  is  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christmas  holidavs. 

The  affairs  of  the  Association  are  conducted  by  an  Executive  Committee 
of  fifteen  members,  five  of  whom  retire  in  rotation  every  year  and  are  not, 
lor  one  year,  eligible  for  re-election.  The  Hon.  Secretary  and  the  Hon. 
Editor  of  the  Prejxiratory  Schools'  Review^  both  of  whom  are  ai)iK)inted  by 
the  Committee,  are  additional  ex-oJUcio  members  of  that  Ixwiy. 
The  duties  ot  the  Executive  Committee  are : — 

(1.)  To  make  arrangements  for  Conferences  of  the  Association,  and 

to  select  subjects  for  discussion. 
(2.)  From   time    to  time  to  invite,   formulate,    and    circulate  the 

oinnions  of  members  on  educational  matters. 
(3.)  To  receive  suggestions  from  members  and  to  give  advice  and 
information  if  a^jpealed  to. 
The  organ  of  tlic   A  .s(jc»at:on  is  the  Fr(}t;  ratorjf  SvfuMils  Rerleii^  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared  in  1895.     It  is  under  the  management  of  an 
hen.  editor  resiK)nsible  to  the  Committee. 

Work  of  f(re*it  value  has  already  been  done,  and  much 
remains  to  be  done,  by  the  Association.  Its  objects,  as  defined 
above,  have  been  fulfilled  already  to  a  degree  only  known 
to  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  it  from  the 
beginning.  It  is,  I  know,  eas}^  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
mciusures  brought  forward,  discussed,  and  passed  by  such  a  body, 
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and  I  will  not  indulge  in  the  enumeration  of  lists  of  these.     But 
I  will  permit  myself  two  remarks. 

The  intercourse  that  takes  place  between  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Headmasters*  Conference  and  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Schools'  Association  has  already  been,  and  promises  to  be  to 
an  ever  increasing  degree,  productive  of  most  beneticial  reforms 
in  every  sphere  of  secondary  education — physical,  moral,  and 
mental.  It  has  also,  I  believe",  shown  to  both  sides  the  immense 
value  of  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  aims,  methods,  and 
difficulties  peculiar  to  each,  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  great  fact 
that  the  two  classes  of  schools  are  so  closely  connected  with  each 
other  as  to  be  really  one — the  Preparatory  Schools  being  in  all  , 
respects  (save  that  they  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  not  actually 
attached  to  particular  Public  Schoofe)  simply  junior  departments 
of  the  latter. 

This  is  much  to  have  effected.  But  there  is  something  to  add 
to  this.  The  Association  found  the  Headmasters  of  Preparatory 
Schools  isolated  members  of  a  profession,  with  no  coherence 
whatever.  It  has  introduced  them  to  one  another  through 
various  agencies  too  various  and  too  subtle  to  enumerate. 
It  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  bo  increasuigly,  the  means  of 
bringing  together  and  fonning  friendships  of  the  closest  descrip- 
tion among  men  who,  though  engaged  in  a  common  great  work, 
would,  but  for  it,  have  never  known  one  another  at  all.  It  has 
created  precisely  that  element,  the  lack  of  which  was  such  a 
grievous  defect  among  Preparatory  School  Masters — it  has 
created  solidarity,  and  a  sense  of  a  common  public  spirit.  Before 
the  existence  of  the  Association  each  man  was  usually  pursuing 
his  own  work  in  his  own  way,  and  devoting  himself  to  his  own 
school,  ignorant  of  the  work,aims, difficulties,  mistakes,  successes  of 
others,  giving  nothing  to  them,  receiving  nothing  from  them. 
AU  this  is  now  changed.  The  friendliness  of  the  intercourse 
with  one  another,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  all  to  communi- 
cate to  others  anything  experience  has  shown  to  be  ot  value  to 
themselves,  the  new  sense  of  comradeship  and  good  fellowship 
— this  has  been,  in  the  judgment  of  the  present  \vriter,  the  most 
precious  gift  that  the  Association  has  bestowed  upon  the  Prepa- 
ratory School  Masters  of  England. 

I  have  dwelt  specially  upon  this  side  of  the  influence  of  the 
Association,  partly  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  important 
and  the  most  interesting  feature,  partly  because  it  is  a  feature 
more  Ukely  perhaps  to  be  pissed  over  than  others  of  a  more 
superficially  prominent  kind.  If  I  have  insisted  specially  upon 
this,  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  fully  recognise  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  in  other,  and  more  public,  more  noticeable 
directions. 

There  are,  then,  as  has  been  stated  above,  probably  about  400 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  strict  type.  There  is  much  "  honour- 
able curiosity  "  to  be  satisfied  regarding  these  schools.  Where 
are  they  situated  ^  What  are  the  numbers  at  each  {  How  are 
they  equipped  ?  What  manner  of  men  are  the  masters,  heads 
and.  assistants,  and  how  furnished  for  the  work  they  have  to  du  / 
How  are  they  paid,  the  one  and  the  other  ?    Andth^  b\iVidm%\^ — 
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are  these,  in  their  main  features  and  their  details,  adapted  for 
their  purpose  ?  What  are  the  subjects  taught,  and  what  are 
the  methods  of  teaching?  Are  these  modelled  closely  and 
mechanically  upon  those  in  use  at  the  Public  Schools  ?  Or  is 
there  some  disposition  shown  to  adopt  a  more  or  lass  independent 
attitude  ?    . 

Such  are  a  few,  taken  indifferently,  of  the  many  questions  that 
occur  at  once  to  anyone  desirous  of  obtaining  some  accurate 
information  regarding  the  Preparatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain. 
To  supply  such  information  is  the  object  of  the  volume  to 
which  tnese  general  remarks  are  introductory. 

Ill, — The  Plan  of  the  Present  Volume. 

For  the  guidance  and  better  information  of  the  reader,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  some  remarks  concerning  the  credentials  of  the 
contributors  to  the  volume  and  the  geneml  scheme  upon  which 
most  of  the  papers  have  been  framed ;  and  lastly,  concerning  the 
materials  upon  which  the  writers  have  based  their  contributions. 

The  writers  of  the  articles,  with  ccrUiin  exceptions  to  be 
noticed  presently,  are  Preparatory  School  Masters,  engaged  at 
the  present  time,  or  up  to  withm  the  hist  yciir  or  two,  m  the 
practical  work  of  their  respective  schools,  and  are  mostly  men 
of  long  experience  in  that  work.  They' are  dealing  therefore 
with  subjects  of  which  they  have  intimate  personal  knowledge 
from  within.  This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  construc- 
tive scheme  of  the  papers  themselves,  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  to  the 
contributions  a  special  value  and  interest.  Hearty  thanks  are 
due  to  those  who  have  contributed  these  papers.  For  men 
with  plenty  of  leisure  at  their  conmiand  it  would  have  been  an 
onerous  undertaking.  But  for  men  whose  time  is  almost 
incessantly  at  the  disposal  of  others,  hour  after  hour,  and  whose 
work  frequently  involves  much  minute  attention  and  much 
anxiety,  to  find  time  during  the  school  term  to  perform  an  addi- 
tional task  of  such  a  nature  as  this  was  a  verv  difficult  matter. 
Consequently  in  most  cases  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer 
and  winter  holidays  has  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  business.  The 
time  and  labour  necessary  for  ah  adequate  treatment  of  most  of 
the  subjects  has  been  great,  and  it  has  been  bestowed  with  no 
stint.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  remark  that  the  ungrudging, 
unsparing  devotion  of  so  much  disinterested  labour,  at  such  cost 
to  tnemselves,  upon  work  of  a  public  character  such  as  this 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  scnools — the  Preparatory  Schools 
of  Great  Britain — over  which  such  men  preside.  For  these  men 
represent  their  profession. 

The  scheme  has,  of  course,  been  adopted  merely  as  a  general 
direction,  to  be  used  by  each  contributor  in  his  own  way,  and  with 
such  modifications  as  befit  his  subject.  The  scheme  is  as  follows  : — 
In  dealing  with  his  subject  each  writer  states,  with  as  much  com- 
pleteness as  is  attainable,  the  actual  condition  of  things  prevalent 
m  Preparatory  Schools  at  the  present  time,  adding,  if  possible,  his 
own  individual  practice  or  preailections  in  the  matter.  Further, 
a   statement  is  usually  added,  within   the  limits  of  a  sober 
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optimism,  of  what  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a  fairly  practicable 
ideal,  in  advance  of  the  present  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  which  the  writers  have  had  at 
their  command,  in  many  cases  the  experience  of  the  writer — 
the  experience,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  an  expert — would  furnish 
hun  w^ith  an  ample  stock  of  materials  upon  which  to  found  his 
deductions.  But  th8re  are  other  subjects  upon  which  it  has 
seemed  to  be  either  necessary  or  highly  desirable  to  go  beyond 
the  experience  open  to  any  individual  schoolmaster  no wsoever 
experienced.  In  such  cases  a  method  has  been  pursued.which 
has,  it  is  hoped,  secured  a  body  of  exhaustive  information  likely 
to  prove  of  the  highest  interest  and  service  to  all  who  care  to 
acouaint  themselves  with  the  subjects  treated. 

There  has  been  issued  to  all  the  members  of  the  Preparatory 
School  Association,  and  to  some  other  Preparatory  School 
Masters  not  included  in  the  Association,  a  series  of  statistical 
inquiries  bearing  upon  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
concern  Preparatory  Schools.  These  questions  are  in  themselves 
so  exhaustive  and  cover  so  much  ground  that  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  put  them  in  an  appendix,  and  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend to  the  reader  their  careful  perusal. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  the  actual  information  asked 
for  on  matters  of  fact,  a  request  has  been  added  for  expressions  oi 
opinion,  both  of  a  particular  and  a  general  nature.  There  has 
resulted  a  store  of  mfonnation  of  high  educational  value.  This 
information  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  writers  of  the  papers 
dealing  with  the  respective  subjects,  and  has  been  cmboclicd  in 
their  presentment  of  them. 

Sucn,  then,  is  the  design  of  the  papers,  and  such  are  the 
materials  to  be  disposed  of,  in  the  c^ise  of  those  writers  who 
aire  themselves  engaged  in  the  actual  work  with  which  t^iey 
are  doling — who  write  from  vyithin.  But  in  order  to  give 
the  reader  an  account  as  complete  and  trustworthy  as  possible 
of  the  matter  in  hand,  it  has  been  thought  aavisiible 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  other  contributors  also,  who  would  deal  with 
the  matter  from  wMtout.  Failing  this,  there  might  seem 
to  be  a  certain  one-sidedness  in  the  handling  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  however  plain  that,  whilst  this  treatment  from  without 
IS  highly  desirable,  its  desirability  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  find  of  information  available  to  the  writers.  The  men  to 
whom  alone  anything  approaching  to  precise  information  on  the 
subject  is  possible  are,  of  course,  masters  of  the  Public  Schools. 
And  of  the4se,  headmasters  and  house-masters  will  possess  oppor- 
tunities of giiining  the  most  complete  knowledju^e.  All  students  of 
the  subject,  all  who  arc  desirous  of  seeing  it  ironi  every  side,  are 
grejitly  indebteil  to  the  distinguished  Public  School  Masters  who 
have  contributed  papers  on  "  The  Preparatory  School  Product," 
and  we  beg  to  tencler  to  them  our  thanks  for  the  services  they 
have  thus  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education.  Our  thanks  are 
also  due  to  other  outside  contributors  for  their  interestiug  and 
valuable  papers  upon  some  subjects  closely  connected  with  the 
work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

C.   C.  COTT^^WA.. 
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THE  MASTERS  OF  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


The  character  of  a  boy  is  so  profoundly  stamped  during  the 
yeiirs  he  passes  at  a  Preparatory  School*  that  what  manner 
of  men  the  masters  are  is  to  him  a  matter  of  the  very 
gravest  concern.  In  the  following  paper  an  attempt  is  niade 
to  furnish  some  trustworthy  information  upon  this  subject.  The 
subject  being  one  upon  which  it  may  be  thought  that  trustworthy 
information  is  difficult  to  get,  it  seems  only  rea.sonable  to  state 
what  sources  of  infonnation  the  writer  possesses.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  I  have  had  multitudes  of  acquaintances  and  many 
frienUs  among  Public  and  Preparatory  Scliool  Masters.  For  the 
last  two  years  it  has  been  my  special  business  to  acquaint  myself 
with  the  latter,  and  I  have  special  facilities,  of  which  I  have  Uiken 
full  advantage,  for  doing  so.  Of  the  thirty-two  years  during  which 
I  was  a  schoolmaster,  about  twenty-two  were  passed  at  Public 
and  ten  at  Preparatory  Schools,  and  I  had  thus  some  opportunity 
for  comparing,  in  my  own  professional  experience.  Public  with 
Preparatory  Schools  and  different  types  of  each  with  one 
another.  I  may,  perhaps,  therefore  be  regarded  as  favourably 
placed  for  having  materials  at  my  command  upon  which  to 
form  a  judgment,  and  it  is,  I  suppose,  less  difficult  for  me,  being 
no  longer  engag^ed  in  the  actual  work  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  form 
an  unbiassed  judgment  on  such  matters  than  if  I   were  so 
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I  will  speak  first  of  the  Headmasters.  The  Headmasters  of 
Preparatory  Schools  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  graduates  of 
Oxwrd  or  Cambridge.  Most  of  them  have  been  Public  School 
boys,  and  many  of  them  Public  School  Masters.  They  are,  there- 
fore, as  a  body,  saturated  with  University  and  Public  School 
spirit.  Most  of  them  have  graduated  in  honours,  and  not  a  few 
in  high  honours.  The  ages  at  which  they  assume  the  duties  of 
headmastership  vary  from  what  is  almost  the  period  of  boyhood 
— immediately  upon  leaving  the  University,  with  not  one  day  of 
experience — to  the  age  of  about  fifty,  with  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
work  and  experience  behind  them.  If  the  members  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School  Association  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  test,  the  propor- 
tion of  clergymen  to  laymen  is  as  about  one  to  six.  The  buildings 
which  they  occupy  range  from  a  single  house  in  a  row,with  a  couple 
of  servants,  to  a  princely  mansion  and  surrounding  estate,  ancf  a 
rot  iniie  of  more  tlian  fifty  servants.  The  boys  for  whom  they 
are  responsible  Aary  from  half-a-dozen  to  about  a  couple  of 
hundred.  If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  their  financial  position, 
their  incomes  must  vary  from  something  more  than  £15,000  to 
something  less  than  £150  a  year,  and  their  profits  from  some- 
thing that  I  cannot  attempt  to  estimate,  to  nil.  Tlie  whole 
subject  of  the  finances  of  Preparatory  Schools  is  treated  else- 
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where  in  a  separate  paper,  but  as  the  supposed  profit/S  of  Pre- 
paratory School  Masters  are  sometimes  the  occasion  of  unfavour- 
able comment,  a  few  words  ^vill  be  permitted  to  me  in  this 
context.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  several  Preparatory  School 
Masters  have  retired  upon  large  fortunes,  and  I  suppose  a  few, 
though  certainly  a  steadily  diminishing  number,  will  ao  so  in  the 
future.  Such  very  large  profits  as  arc  implied  by  such  savings 
seem  perhaps  to  be  open  to  criticism.  But  the  criticism  must  be 
well  informed  and  fair.  Is  it  ?  If  the  financial  risk  were  very 
slight  or  nil,  then  such  profits  might  seem  to  be  hardly 
defensible.  But  if  the  financial  risk  is  enormous  and  failure 
means  ruin,  then  the  thing  assumes  a  very  different  aspect.  And 
this  is  the  precise  state  of  the  case  in  the  large  majority  of  such 
examples.  I  only  state  what  I  know.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
a  more  elaborate  statement,  with  particulars.  The  savings  of 
the  large  majority  of  Preparatory  School  Masters  are  of  a  very 
modest  nature,  and  are  not  unlikely  to  become  less  as  time 
goes  on.  So  far,  indeed,  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  Prepa- 
raton'  School  Master — contrary,  I  imagine,  to  the  opinion  usually 
held  on  the  subject — is  as  a  rule,  more  inclined  to  spend  money 
upon  his  school  than  to  save  it. 

And  this  brings  me  naturally  to  a  point  of  much  interest.  Can 
it  l>e  said  that  tliese  men,  responsible  for  the  training  during  the 
most  impressionable  period  of  their  lives  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Ixjys  belonging  to  the  upper  and  middle  cla^sses  of  society,  have 
any  special  characteristics  to  ditterentiate  them  from  other  men  or 
other  schoolmasters  ?  Are  there,  first,  any  special  characteristics 
influencing  theni  initiallv  to  imdortake  this  kind  of  work  ? 
And,  second,  does  the  work  itself  tend  to  superinduce  any  special 
stamp? 

Though  these  men  represent  characteristics  diverse  as  are 
the  various  members  of  their  country,  still  careful  observ^ation  and 
reflection  do,  I  am  sure,  render  it  possible  to  disengage  certain 
characteristics  of  an  undoubtedly  distinctive  kind. 

First  and  foremost,  tliey  are,  as  a  class,  I  am  quite  certain — 
though  I  am  prepared  to  find  the  statement  received  with  some 
scepticism — pos.sessed  in  a  large  degree  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
even  in  some  cases  to  the  point  of  extreme  rashness.  One  instance, 
related  to  me  by  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  may  serve  to  explain 
my  contention.  Two  Assistant  Masters  of  the  Headmaster  of 
a  very  important  Preparatory  School  were  leaving  him  to  start  a 
s<*hool  of  their  own,  and,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  went  to 
get  from  him  a  few  last  words  of  wisdom,  the  result  of  his  own 
long  experience,  to  guide  them  in  their  anxious  undert^iking. 
"The  first  piece  of  advice,"  ho  said,  "and  the  last,  that  1  have  to 
give  you  is — stiirt  by  getting  deeply  into  debt."  This  spirit  of 
financial  enterprise  gives,  I  am  sure,  in  a  curious  and  unex- 
pected way,  a  kind  of  exti'a-])rofessional,  and  therefore  salutary 
fillip  and  picjuancy  to  tho  lift*  of  luany  a  Preparatory  School 
Mastert  contributing  a  dash  of  the  adventurer  to  a  life  too  apt 
otherwise  to  develop  the  timid,  cautious,  not  to  say  iiomewhat 
small  side  of  a  mans  character. 
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If  actual  proof  be  needed  of  the  presence  of  this  element  of 
enterprise  in  the  character  of  the  Headmasters  of  Preparatory 
Schools,  it  is  ready  to  hand,  in  a  very  substantial  form.  The 
buildings,  pounds,  equipment  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  of 
Great  Britain  are,  for  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  them, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that  knowledge,  a  testimony 
of  unaided  individual  enterprise  quite  unequalled,  I  believe,  in 
the  annals  of  education.  The  motive  power  that  often,  but  by 
no  means  always,  lies  behind  such  enterpnse  is  another  question — 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  power  of  competition.  Personally,  I 
am  not  disposed,  as  will  be  explained  elsewhere,  to  estimate  its 
value  highly.  Be  the  causes  what  they  may,  it  is  a  fact  not  to 
be  deni^  that  whatever  other  compounds  go  to  make  up  the 
stuff  of  an  average  Preparatory  School  Headmaster's  character,  it 
may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  it  almost  invariably  contains  a 
large  admixture  of  the  ingredient  of  enterprise. 

Further,  the  Headmasters  of  *  Preparatory  Schools  belong,  as  a 
body,  to  the  class  of  what  are  known  as  successful  men.  They 
venture  because  they  feel  within  themselves  the  capacity  for 
success.  They  are  not  only  enterprising,  but  their  enterprises 
generally  succeed.  And  yet  the  risk  is  often  a  serious  one.  The 
competition  has  for  many  years  been  very  great.  Still,  extremely 
few  go  to  the  wall.  They  are  persistent,  resourceful,  undis- 
mayed. It  is  by  no  iiie^uis  an  uncommon '  experience  among 
them  to  find  that  the  lociility  in  which  they  were  once  successful 
has,  for  some  cause  or  other  (sometimes  a  reasonable  one,  often 
enough  quite  unreasonable)  lost  its  popularity,  gone  out  of 
fashion.  No  weak,  querulous  upbraidings  of  fashion's  silly 
fancies,  or  dejected  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of  Fate.  The 
tents  must  be  pitched  elsewhere — to  fresh  woods  and  jmstures 
new.  Nor  can  I  recall  an  insttuice  in  which  this  spirited 
resourcefulness  has  faile<l.  The  Parents  admire  a  da.sh  ot  pluck 
and  show  their  admiration  of  the  adventurer  in  a  tnngiblo  fonn. 
His  boys  follow  him,  and  others  follow  in  their  wakt;. 

Enterprising,  pei*sistent,  resourceful — 1  may  seem  to  be 
describing  gooii  business  men.  Certainly.  As  a  body,  with 
a  fair  sprinkling .  of  exceptions,  thev  would,  I  believe,  justly 
answer  to  the  description.  And  the  description  is  an  honourable 
one.  This  1  believe  to  be  the  "  solid  base  of  temperament "  that 
may  be  postulated  as  typie^il  of  most  Headmasters  of  Preparatory 
Scliools.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  upon  this  base  are 
constructed  endless  varieties  of  personal  characteristics  and 
idiosyncrasies — endless,  among  such  a  crowd  of  men,  as  are  the 
types  of  humanity. 

One  vitid  question  remains  to  be  asked  alxuit  them.  Do  they 
love  their  work  and  their  boys  ?  Fs  tlieir  he^irt  in  the  business  ? 
Confining  myself  to  those  (and  they  are  many)  whom  1  know 
sutticiently  well  to  sj)eak  of  them  with  c(»rt«int  y,  1  reply  that  I  can- 
not reoiU  one  instance  where  this  is  not  so.  iJiHering  widely  and 
deeply  as  they  do  in  all  sorts  of  directions — in  aims,  methods, 
theories,  opinions,  abilities,  attainments,  characters — they  have 
one  possession  in  common — devotion  to  their  work  and  their  boys. 

Allusion  was  m«de  above  to  the  fact  that  Preparator}-  Sohool 
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Masters  are  not  specially  careful  financially,  often  the  reverse. 
Their  generosity  is  wonderful.  It  is  probable  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  who  does  not  take  some  boys  for  little  or  no 
fees,  and  this  indifferently  m  the  case  of  schools  that  are  quite 
fiill  or  otherwise.  Also,  they  constantly  help  their  old  boys 
largely,  and  in  all  cases  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  usually  im- 
possible to  hear  of  it  excepting  from  the  recipients  themselves, 
and  accordingly  impossible  to  know  the  extent  of  such  liberality. 

There  is  something  more  to  add.  There  are  of  course,  among 
so  many  —  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  there  were  not  — 
some  men  of  an  inferior  type,  with  inferior  aims  and  methods. 
There  are  also  some  possessed  of  the  very  finest  natures 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know,  simple,  disinterested, 
unworldly,  with  some  touches  of  what  is  really  great.  Some 
of  these  possess  those  fiindamental  elements  of  enterprise  and 
potential  successfiilness,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  above. 
Some  of  them  possess  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  succeed,  and, 
let  us  add  with  thankfulness,  always  will  succeed,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  such  sturdy  and  virile  qualities,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  in  large  and  generous  measure  of  qualities  of  a 
rarer  kind,  qiialities  that  sometimes,  in  some  careers,  contribute 
to  failure.  Unbusinesslike,  unpractical,  cast  in  the  mould  of  the 
artist,  idealists,  imaginative,  sensitive,  they  succeed  just  because 
they  are  what  thc}^  are — men  filled  with  reiility,  naturalness, 
simplicity — because  they  have  a  touch  of  greatness,  and  because 
they  are  felt  by  those  who  come  into  contact  with  tlieiu  to 
have  it.  These  men,  whether  they  possess  those  prac- 
tical elements  in  their  characters  wnich  go  to  make 
the  great  captains  of  industry,  merchants,  statesmen,  soldiers, 
or  me  visionary  elements  out  of  which  is  formed  the  stuff 
that  makes  poets  and  philosophers,  have  all  one  common 
element  in  tneir  composition — they  have  a  touch  of  great- 
ness. "They  are  wasted  as  Preparatory  School  Masters." 
So  I  also  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  believe.  But  the 
inclination  is  due  to  ignorance.  Looking  back,  I  can  see  quite 
clearly  that,  in  so  far  tis  influence  upon  character  goes,  at  the 
period  of  life  when  character  is  still  readily,  almost  inevitably, 
moulded  and  stamped  pennanently  by  influence,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  position  in  life  where  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  so 
sure,  so  oirect,  immediate,  powerful,  as  that  of  a  Preparatory 
School  Master.  Such  a  statement  may  perhaps  seem  to  some  to 
be  exaggerated.  It  is,  of  course,  merely  an  opinion,  and  is 
incapable  of  proof.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  result  of  much  obser- 
vation and  a  long  experience. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  to  answer  the  second  question : — Does 
the  life  of  a  Preparatory  School  Headmaster  tend  to  produce 
and  foster  any  special  type  of  character  ? 

The  life  otsi  schoolmaster  of  any  kind  is  commonly  regarded 
as  tending  to  produce  a  certain  kind  of  pedagogic  superiority  and 
dogmatism,  the  result  of  having  things  very  muoJi  your  own 
way,  and  of  dealing  mainly  with  puerile,  instead  of  virile,  intelli- 
gences.  And  this  general  rule,  again,  might  seem  to  be  applicable 
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in  a  heightened  degree  to  Headmasters,  and  very  specially  to 
Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools,  who  deal  with  such  very 
youthful  material  and  are  responsible  only  to  themselves.  The 
popular  opinion  regarding  general  pedagogic  superiority  has  in  it 
undoubtedly  some  truth,  though  tne  individual  exceptions  are 
numerous.  And  this  general  peculiarity  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  be  accentuated  in  a  Headmaster,  as  distinguished 
from  an  Assistant  Master,  particularly,  perhaps,  if  the 
Headmaster  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  But  mucli 
close  observation  of  many  Preparatory  School  Headmasters 
has  convinced  me  that  the  large  majority  of  them  retain 
throughout  their  careers  the  human  qualities  implant^ 
in  them  by  nature  in  a  very  fresh  and  very  delightful  way. 
The  explanation  of  this  would  lead  us  too  far  afield,  and  I  must 
content  nay  self  with  little  more  than  a  mere  record  of  the 
opinion.  The  perpetual  and  close  contact  with  the  freshness  of 
very  early  youth,  and  the  love  and  sympathy  for  their  boys 
characteristic  of  almost  all  Preparatory  School  Masters 
doubtless  tend  to  keep  them  fresh  and  natural  and  to  give  them 
a  dash  of  that  boyishness  so  invaluable  (I  had  almost  said  so 
necessary)  to  a  schoolmaster.  However  acquired,  it  is,  I  rejoice 
to  say,  often  there,  a  blessing  both  to  themselves  and  their  boys. 
To  sum  up.  The  Preparatory  School  Headmasters  are,  of  course, 
men  of  all  kinds,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  a  good  body  of  men,  and  there  are  among  them  a  certain 

Eroportion  of  the  finest  and  most  disinterested  t3'^pe  of  men  that 
ave  ever  worked  usefully  for  their  generation.  They  are  such 
as  they  arc  both  in  consec|uence  and  in  spite  of  the  system  to 
which,  with  so  few  exceptions  that  they  may  be  neglected,  they 
have  to  conform.  This  system  is  one  of  pure  competition ;  the 
worst  effects  of  which  we  are  only  too  well  acquamted  with,  as 
fostering  some  of  the  meanest  and  most  selnsh  elements  in 
human  nature,  and  demoralising  and  debasing  those  who  are 
subject  to  it.  And  the  entrance  of  such  a  poisonous  substance 
into  a  work  of  such  fine  and  noble  possibilities — we  know  only 
too  well  the  possible  results  of  this.  Gorrxiptio  optimi  pessimal 
The  best  effects  we  also  know — the  encouraging  of  certain  virile, 
if  still  selfish,  qualities  of  our  nature.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Preparatory  Scnool  Masters  that  it  may,  I  believe,  be  stated  with 
complete  accuracy  that,  whilst  it  is.impossible  to  maintain  that 
thev  have  been  able  in  all  cases  to  remain  untouched  by  the 
evil  influences  of  the  system  to  which  they  are  bound,  it  may. 
yet  be  asserted  confidently  that  the  result  of  the  fierce  competi- 
tion, the  strain  and  the  stress  under  which  they  live,  has  been 
shown  almost  entirely  in  its  more  wholesome  products,  which 
may  at  least  lay  claim  to  the  distinction  of  virility.  They  are 
in  their  worse  side  (seen,  as  I  have  said,  very  rarely)  pushing, 
commercial,  selfish.  In  the  better  side  of  them  (seen  constantly, 
so  constantly  as  to  be  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  large  majorit}' 
of  them)  they  are  enterprising,  energetic,  unresting,  successful; 
and  thev  are  all  this  in  consequence  of  the  system  to  which  they 
are  conrlemned. 
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But  there  is  another  side.  They  are  something  quite 
different,  quite  opposed  to  all  this,  in  spite  of  the  system  to 
which  they  are  bound.  Wherever  we  recognise — and  if  our  eyes 
are  open  we  shall  recomise  them  abundantly — evidences  of  dis- 
interested and  uncaiculating  generosity,  evidences  of  the 
virtues  that  have  a  better  chance  to  thrive  in  the  air 
iinpoisoned  by  the  element  so  familiar  to  the  breath  of  modern 
life — there  do  we  see  the  Preparatory  School  Master  what  he  is, 
in  spite  of  the  atmosphere  which  envelops  him.  He  is,  ot 
course,  as  are  the  rest  of  us,  largely  tne  product  of  his 
environment,  but  he  is  also — and  sometimes  1  think  to  a  larger 
extent  than  are  the  average  of  humanity — the  producer  of  that 
environment,  under  circumstiinces  of  special  difficulty.  If 
he  had  succumbed  to  it,  he  would  have  acquired  character- 
istics the  influence  of  which  upon  boys  so  young  as  are  those 
subject  to  his  influence,  would  be  very  great  and  very  bad,  and 
almost  irremediable.  By  resisting  it,  he  has  rendered  his 
influence  upon  his  boys  permanently  and  beneficently  formative, 
and  has  thus  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  influences  of  his  day  and  generation. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  set  before  the  reader  what 
manner  of  man  the  Preparatory  School  Headmaster  is,  together 
with  his  surroundings  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

There  remains  a  question  of  serious  importance  both  to  him 
and  to  the  country,  for  upon  its  answer  depends  largely  the 
quality  of  the  Preparatory  School  Master  of  the  future.  Will 
the  calling  of  a  Preparatory  School  Master  be  more  or  less  attrac- 
tive in  the  ftiture  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  ?  Will  there, 
that  is,  be  attracted  to  it  better  material  or  less  good  ?  The 
subject  seems  to  divide  itself  naturally  into  two  parts. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  the  Preparatory  School  Master  in 
regard  to  (a)  his  financial  position,  (/>)  the  general  circumstances 
of  his  life  ? 

(a)  There  seems  little  doubt  that  in  the  future  there  will  be 
almost  no  large  fortunes  made.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  with  the  rarest  possible  exceptions,  the  numerical 
limits  of  Preparatory  Schools  will  be  up  to  about  sixty  boys, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  schools  will  probably  fall 
short  of  this  number  by  ten  or  twenty.  Again,  everything 
points  to  yet  greater  demands  upon  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  staff,  and,  not  to  enter  into  details,  the 
perfecting  of  the  whole  equipment  of  the  school.  That  is,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  towards  an  increase  of  expenditure.  Nor 
does  it  seem  likely  that  the  fees  will  be  increased  ;  the  tendency 
is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  profits,  there- 
fore, will  tend  to  be  smaller.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to  be 
pounds  for  supposing  that  the  risks  of  ups  and  downs  will  be  less 
Sban  they  have  been.  A  good  Preparatory  School,  thoroughly 
well  equipped,  will  take  its  position  as  an  old-established  place. 
It  win  have  its  history,  traditions,  and  sources  of  supply.  Its 
•'  Old  Boys ''  will  be  numerous  and  loyal,  and  ^vill  be  inclined,  its 
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is  already  evident,  to  send  their  boys  in  turn  to  their  old  school. 
In  a  word,  there  will  be  continuity. 

Such  considerations, if  sound,  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  Preparatory  School  Headmaster  of  the  mture,  though  little 
likely  to  retire  rich,  will  have  the  good  fortune  to  experience  less 
financial  anxiety  than  his  predecessors  have  experienced,  will 
have  a  greater  sense  of.  sccimty — an  untold  blessmg — and  may 
look  forward  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to  retiring  upon  a 
sufficiency,  a  modest  competency.* 

(b).  The  tenor  of  some  of  the  above  remarks  already  points  to  a 
favourable  answer  to  the  second  question  dealing  with  the 
circumstances,  the  life  of  the  Preparatory  School  Headmaster  of 
the  future.  Other  considerations  appear  to  point  towards  a  like 
conclusion.  The  life  of  a  Preparatory  School  Headmaster,  who  is 
fond  of  his  work  and  his  boys,  is,  when  things  go  well  with  him, 
a  singularly  happy  one — happy  to  a  degree  quite  unintelli^ble  to 
outsiders.  But  when  things  do  not  go  well  with  him  it  is  a  life 
of  terrible  anxiety.  When  illness  of  a  kind  that  may  at  any 
time  become  serious  visits  the  school ;  when  some  grave  moral 
evil  has  managed  to  assert  itself  among  the  community ;  when 
there  is  an  apparently  steady,  and  often  totally  inexplicable, 
falling  off  in  the  numbers,  bringing  with  it  that  helpless  sense  of 
insecurity  intelligible  only  to  those  who  have  experienced  it; 
and  when,  as  an  aggravation  of  all  the  attendant  anxiety,  there 
is,  as  in  the  past  there  has  often  been,  a  sense  of  great  isolation, 
a  lack  of  almost  any  intercourse  Avith  his  brethren  of  the  same 
calling — under  such  conditions  the  biu'den  of  the  headmaster's 
life  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  expect  that  from  the  life  of  a 
schoolmaster — the  father,  brother,  teacher,  friend  of  so  large  a 
family — the  elements  of  care  and  anxiety  can  ever  be  eliminated. 
His  life  must  always  be  one  of  great  anxiety.  But  are  there,  or 
are  there  not,  reasonable  grounds  for  holding  that  such  anxiety 
will  tend  in  the  future  to  be  actually  diminished,  and  that,  in  so 
far  as  it  exists,  it  will  be  more  tolerable  ?  To  both  of  these 
queries  I  believe  may  be  given  an  affirmative  reply.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  what  seem  to  be  good  grounds  for  supposing 
that  there  will  be  given  to  the  headmaster  a  greater  sense  of 
security  in  the  future  than  it  has  usually  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
experience  in  the  past.  And  this  goes  deep,  and  certainly  takes 
the  Sling  out  of  almost  all  forms  of  anxiety  to  which  he  is  liable. 
The  enveloping  atmosphere  is  changed.  There  is  an  indefinite 
increase  of  the  power  of  resistance. 

Looking  also  to  the  other  main  sources  of  serious  anxiety  to 
the  schoolmaster,  there  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  grounds  for 
expecting  some  gradual  alleviation  of  them  in  the  future.  As 
regards  health,  the  preventive  treatment  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

♦  It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  views  expressed  above  regarding  the 
financial  future  of  Preparatory  Schools  are  regarded  by  some  Preparatory 
bchool  Headmasters,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  much  contidence,  as  too 
optimistic.  The  subject  is  again  considered  in  the  paper  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Assistant  Masters. 
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All  enlargement  upon  this  subject  is,  of  course,  impossible  here. 
I  must  be  content  Avith  a  simple  statement  of  belief  that  the 
application  of  this  treatment  is  destined,  year  by  year,  to  produce 
results  favourable  to  robust  health  to  a  degree  but  little 
appreciated  by  most  of  us.  Similar  remarks,  though  in  a 
modified  degree,  may  be  made  regarding  the  actual  treatment 
of  disease.  Greater  knowledge  and  skill  on  tlic  part  of  the 
doctor,  combined  with  constantly  improved  arrangements  at  the 
schools  thenLselves,  and  much  more  systematised  methods — all 
this  points  in  the  same  direction. 

I  venture  to  believe,  though  the  subject  is  full  of  difficulties 
that  there  are  also  grounds  for  a  modest  optimism  in  our  view 
of  the  future  of  the  Preparatory  School,  as  regards  the  infinitely 
important  subject  of  moral  health. 

The  ftill  recognition  on  the  part  of  doctors  and  schoolmasters 
and  many  parents  of  the  intimate  inter-relations  of  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  portions  of  a  boy's  nature ;  the  actual  carrying 
out  of  this  principle  in  the  arrangements  of  a  boy's  life  at  his 
Preparatory  School;  the  tact  and  discretion  displayed  on  the 
part  of  the  schoolmaster  in  the  personal  treatment  of  the  subject 
when  it  has  to  be  so  treated ;  the  much  more  etiectual  co-opera- 
tion of  schoolmasters,  parents,  and  doctors  ;  the  great  assistance 
that  schoolmasters  are  now  rendering  to  one  anotlier  by  a  frank 
intercommunication  of  ideas  and  experiences  on  tliis  matter ;  and, 
above  all,  the  undoubted  fact  that,  great  though  the  advances  are 
m  such  directions,  they  are  only  the  beginnings  of  what  promise 
to  be  benefits  of  ever  increasing  reach — such  considerations 
(and  it  must  be  understood  that  they  might  be  greatly  multiplied 
and  elaborated)  all  point,  I  believe,  in  the  direction  of  a 
mitigation  of  the  anxiety  of  a  schoolmaster  on  this  score. 

To  sum  up. — ^A  comparison  of  the  life  and  circumstances  of  a 
Preparatory  School  Headmaster  in  the  past  with  those  suggested 
by  a  sober  forecast  of  the  futiu-e  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  The  following  seem  to  be  the  main  grounds  for  such  a 
conclusion : — An  added  sense  of  aecv/rity  in  all  departments :  the 
substitution  for  a  feeling  of  lonely  isolation  of  one  of  comradeship, 
mutual  help  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
same  profession :  a  new  sense  of  dignity  as  being  concerned 
in  the  direction  of  what  is  at  last  recognised  to  be,  not 
an  aimless  aggregate  of  private  commercial  establishments,  but 
an  integral  and  quite  mdispensable  portion  of  the  national 
system  of  Secondary  Education. 

II. 

The  subject  of  the  Assistant  Masters  at  Preparatorv  Schools  is 
full  of  difficulties.  The  results  of  reading  all  that  I  can  lay  my  hands 
upon  that  bears  on  the  question,  of  conversing  with  many  Pre- 
paratory School  Masters,  Head  and  Assistant,  and  of  my  own 
experience  and  reflection  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 

The  present  position  of  Assistant  Masters  at  Preparatory 
Schools,  and  then*  prospects,  unless  their  circumstances  can  be 
greatly  improved,  are,  m  the  large  majority  of  cases,  very  bad. 
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If  certain  changes  believed  by  the  present  writer  to  be 
practicable,  and  to  oe  noticed  later  on,  can  be  effected  in  their 
circumstances,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  prospects  of  the  Assistant  Mast'er  might  be 
described  in  language  very  different  from  ihat  which  I  have  felt 
constrained  to  employ  above.  I  shall  first  describe  things  as 
they  are,  so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  and  then 
proceed  to  make  suggestions  towards  their  improvement. 

(i.)  The  large  majority  of  Assistant  Masters  at  an  ordinary  Prepa- 
ratory School  are  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  most  of 
them  have  taken  honours.  At  the  present  time  the  supply  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  with  the  usual  result  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  worst  feature  in  the  case — a  feature  so  bad  that, 
supposing  it  to'be  unalterable,  the  case  would  be  hopeless — is  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  quite  small  minority,  the  prospects  of  the 
Assistant  Master  after  a  service  of,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  years  get 
steadily  worse  and  worse. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  any  thoroughly  well  equipt,  well 
managed,  prosperous  Preparatory  School  of  to-day,  a  school 
whose  Assistant  Masters  will  provide  us  with  a  very  favourable 
illustration  of  that  class.  It  is  a  Boarding  School  in  the  country 
and  accommodates  about  fifty  boys.  The  resident  teaching  staff' 
consists  of  the  Headmaster  and  four  Assistants.  Of  these 
Assistants  the  Senior  Master,  who  has  possibly  been  at  the  school 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  may  receive  £200  a  year  with  boaixl  and 
lodging,  his  junior  colleague,  fresh  from  the  University,  about 
£120,  and  the  two  others  about  £150.* 

They  are  all  of  them  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  treated  by 
their  Headmaster.  Their  lives  may  fairly  be  expected  to  be,  and 
in  many  respects  usually  are,  very  happy  ones.  Their  surround- 
ings are  generally  delightful,  ana  so  are  the  boys.  Their  direct 
responsibilities  are  very  light.  When  the  term  ends  their 
school  cares  end  with  it,  and  their  holidays  are  long  and  undis- 
turbed by  the  anxieties  which  so  often  pursue  the  Head- 
master during  the  same  period.  Surely,  a  happv  life  and  for- 
tunate lot.  Yes,  so  long  as  they  have  hope,  ana  that  is  just  so 
long  as  they  do  not  think  of  the  future. 

Tne  young  man  fresh  from  the  University  usually  finds  every- 
thing deligntful.  The  boys  are  jolly,  especially  out  of  school. 
He  has  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  and  rejoices  in  the  games,  as  he 
did  at  CfoUege,  and  he  finds  his  long  holidays,  with  a  sufficiency 
of  money  in  his  pocket,  delightful  a&o. 

He  has  not  begun  to  thin/c  of  his  prospects.  One  or  two  of  his 
colleagues  have,  and  their  view  of  tnings  is  somewhat  different. 
It  is  as  follows.  Almost  their  sole  hope  of  being  able 
to  succeed,  to  the  extent  of  having  one  day  a  modest  home  of 
their  own,  lies  in  their  ability  to  become  Headmasters  of  a  Pre- 
paratory School,  or  in  the  adoption  of  some  other  calling.     There 

•  If  no  board   and  lodging   are   allowed,  £50  a  year  must  be  added 

to  these  figures.    It  may  oe  objected  that  these  figures  are  higher  than 

he  average  salaries  of  Assistant  Masters.    I  fear  this  is  so.    But  certainly 

there  are  some  schools  where  the  salaries  are  as  high  as  these,  and  I  am 

purposely  selecting  such. 
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is  no  middle  course.  They  feel — and  the  sentiment  of  their 
Headmaster  is  in  entire  accordance  with  theirs  —  that  it 
would  bo  the  height  of  imprudence  to  think  of  marrying 
upon  the  prospects  of  an  Assistant  Master.  What,  then,  are  the 
prospects  of  starting  a  school  of  their  own  ?  A  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  &cts  leads  to  some  such  conclusion  as  the  follo^ving : — 
Twenty  years  ago  this  was  an  easy  matter.  Even  ten  years  ago  it 
was  not  very  difficult.  To-day,  tnough  undoubtedly  new  schools 
are  still  being  added,  it  is  a  very  different  matter.  Com- 
petition has  done  its  work — a  mixed  work.  It  would  seem  that 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  almost  no  eligible 
spot  remains  unoccupied.  Further,  if  such  a  spot  be  foimd,  to 
establish  a  school  which  is  likely  in  the  face  of  to-day  s  com- 
petition to  be  securely  attractive  is  a  very  costly  business,  and  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  it  used  to  he.  Further,  and  most 
disquieting  of  all,  if  inquiries  are  made  to-day  from  the  Head- 
masters ot  Preparatory  Schools  (schools  whose  equipment  and 
management  are  supremely  good)  as  to  the  supply  of  boys,  the 
almost  invariable  answer  will  be  that  it  would  appear  that 
the  supply  has  now  at  last  been  exceeded  by  the  demand,  and 
that  tne  old  days  of  a  pressure  of  boys  beyond  the  capacity  of 
schools  have,  excepting  in  some  rare  instances,  ceased  to  be. 

The  risk,  accordingly,  of  starting  a  new  school  is  a  great  one, 
and  the  attempt,  if  it  is  to  be  made  with  any  decent  chance  of 
success,  Avill  to-day  invoh-e  a  large  and  immediate  expenditure 
of  capital.  The  days  of  small  beginnings  are,  speaking  generally, 
over.  What,  then,  remains  ?  Tne  chance  of  succeeding  to  some 
other  established  school. 

Now,  supposing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Headmaster- 
ships  of  existing  Preparatory  Schools  were  to  be  filled  from 
the  ranks  of  me  Assistant  Masters,  there  would  be  thus 
provided  homles  for  a  large  number  of  the  Assistant  Masters. 
Let  us  assume  that,  from  one  source  and  another,  one-quarter 
of  the  most  capable  Assistant  Masters  may  fairly  look  forward 
to  having  homes  of  their  ovm.      What  of  the  remainimf  three- 

Sua/)i;ers^  This  is  the  problem  to  be  faced  —  a  pro- 
lem  the  like  of  which  exists,  I  believe,  in  no  other 
calling  in  the  kingdom.  Is  there  anv  other  calling  of  which  it 
can  be  said  that  three-quarters  of  tnose  who  pursue  it  have  to 
face  a  future  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  marry  and  have  a 
home  ?  Surely  the  most  elementary  test,  the  minimum  to  be 
expected  from  the  calling  of  your  life,  is  that,  with  average 
abflity  and  industry,  you  may  look  forward  some  day  to  the 
possession  of  an  income  upon  which  you  can  marry,  and,  with 
care  and  unambitious  simplicity,  support  wife  and  children.  But 
no  one  well  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  ot  things  does 
not  know  that  for  the  large  majority  of  Assistant  Masters  at 
Preparatory  Schools  this  is  quite  impossible.  Further,  in  the 
case  of  this  large  majority,  after  the  age  of  forty  it  becomes 
hiurder  and  harder,  as  things  stand  at  present,  to  find  work,  and 
even  to  keep  it  when  found. 
(ii.)  The  position  of  things,  as  it  reveals  itself  to  a  sober  and 
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careful  investigation  of  facts,  is,  as  it  stands  now,  next  door  to 
hopeless.  The  hope  lies  in  the  possibility  of  a  complete  altera- 
tion in  this  position.  There  are,  1  am  thankful  to  say,  grounds 
for  believing  that  this  hope  may  be  largely  reaUsed. 

The  complete  alteration  of  a  state  of  things  highly  compli- 
cated and  involving  many  diverse  interests  is  very  unlikely  to  be 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  one  sweeping  reform,  but  by  a  com- 
bination of  numerous  measures,  each  one  of  which,  if  taken 
alone,  would  effect  little  or  nothing.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
that  the  case  now  under  consideration  lends  itself,  and  lends 
itself  alone,  to  this  cumulative  treatment  We  must  seize  upon 
everything,  however  apparently  insignificant,  however  apparently 
remote,  and  utiUse  it,  it  bv  any  means  we  may  remove  what  I 
cannot  but  describe  as  a  blot  upon  the  profession. 

Let  us  assume  that,  even  under  the  present  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  one  quarter  of  the  Assistant  Masters  at  Preparatory 
Schools  may,  by  one  means  or  another,  look  forward  to  having 
an  income  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  a  home.  Some 
portion  of  these  will  have  money  independent  of  their  profession, 
others  will  succeed  to  Headmasterships  of  Preparatory  Schools. 
Some  few  will  be  in  Holy  Orders  and  get  clerical  preferment.  I 
am  confident  that,  as  things  stand  at  present,  this  is  a  generous 
calculation.     How  shall  we  provide  for  the  remainder  ? 

To  expect  that  any  profession  should,  for  all  wJio  enter  it, 
provide  a  home  and  maintenance  for  a  family,  is  certainly  to 
expect  more  than  will  be  got.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  our- 
selves responsible  for  two  out  of  the  three  quarters  that  remain 
at  present  unprovided  for.  That  is,  we  have  to  account  for  one 
half.     I  hope  and  believe  that  this  can  be  done. 

The  first  change,  a  change  without  which  absolutely  no 
improvement  is  possible  in  the  position  of  the  Assistant  Masters, 
must  come  from  within.  The  potential  Assistant  Master  must 
be  trained  to  his  business,  apprenticed  to  his  craft.  This  alone 
would  revolutionise  his  position.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter 
into  details  in  defence  of  such  an  assertion ;  a  few  only  of  the 
leading  points  can  be  noticed.  The  supply  would  be  immediately 
reduced,  and  reduced  in  the  best  possible  direction.  There 
would  drop  off  the  uncertain,  the  amateurs,  the  weak,  the 
incapables.  The  remainder  would  be  instructed  and  skilled 
members  of  their  profession.  They  would  all  be  registered, 
according  to  a  system  provided  for  this  purpose  by  Government. 
The  incompetents  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  two 
out  of  three  of  this  body  of  trained  men  we  have  to  provide 
homes.  Already  we  may  discern  some  tendencies  favourable  to 
the  Assistant  Masters,  especially  to  a  body  trained  and  equipt 
tor  their  work. 

Among  the  most  encouraging  of  these  is  the  following.  It  is 
becoming  more  common  than  it  used  to  be  for  a  Headmaster 
to  pass  on  his  school  to  one  of  his  Assistants,  and  the  tendency 
undoubtedly  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  making  this  custom 
increasinglv  common,  so  much  so  that  I  believe  we  luay  assume 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  day 
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not  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  a  very  general  practice.  This 
alone  would  be  an  incalculable  boon  to  Assistant  Masters.  The 
statement  of  all  the  grounds  for  this  belief  would  carry  me  too 
far  afield.     I  will  limit  myself  to  the  mere  mention  of  two. 

1.  As  stated  above,  every  well-established  Preparatory  School 
will  have  its  own  history,  traditions,  sources  of  supply,  methods, 
and  even  idiosyncrasies.  The  introduction  of  a  stranger  igno- 
rant of  all  this  as  head  of  so  small  a  society  would  be  attended 
with  much  risk,  risk  moreover  which  it  will  be  quite  unneces- 
sary to  run.  For  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  staff  of 
Assistant  Masters  has  been  trained  to  its  craft  and  is  thoroughly 
efScient.  Further,  the  closer  the  scrutiny  the  clearer  does  it 
become  that  the  previous  training  for  and  the  work  of  a  Prepa- 
ratory School  have  a  distinctness  of  their  own,  and  that  a 
stranger  would  but  be  intermeddling  with  them, 

2.  An  Assistant  Master  known  to  the  parents,  past  and  present, 
and  to  the  "  Old  Bovs "  of  the  school,  would  be  likely  to  be 
more  acceptable  to  tnem  than  a  stranger.  And  this  fact  alone 
wiU  count  considerably  in  favour  of  his  being  appointed  instead 
of  an  outsider. 

This  single  fact — the  fact  that  the  Headmaster  may  be 
expected   to  select  his  successor  from   his  own   staff — ^at  cnce 

E laces  the  Assistant  Masters  in  a  totally  different  position 
■om  that  which  they  now  occupy.  The  full  appreciation  of  the 
difference  is  possible  to  a  Preparatory  School  Master  alone.  To 
him  I  am  confident  that  I  should  not  appear  to  be  using  the 
langiiage  of  exaggeration  if  I  were  to  characterise  such  a  change 
in  his  position  as  a  revolution — a  revolution  profoundly  bettering 
for  him  the  whole  condition,  status,  and  prospects  of  the 
profession. 

Further  enlargement  upon  this  subject  is  impossible  here. 
Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  said  to  enable  the  interested  reader  to 
supplement  for  himself 

Postulating,  then,  a  well-trained  and  thoroughly  equipt  staff, 
one  of  whom  is  hkely  to  succeed  to  the  Headmastership  of  the 
School,  what  further  possible  openings  are  there  leading  to  the 
proposed  end  of  a  moaest  competence  and  a  home  ? 

The  Government,  it  may  oe  confidently  expected,  in  their 
desire  to  secure  the  best  Inspectors  and  Examiners  of  Prepara- 
tory Schools,  will  usually  make  their  selection  from  those  who,  in 
addition  to  being  trainea  experts,  alone  are  cognisant  from  within 
of  the  particular  circumstances  of  these  schools.  There  seem, 
further,  good  grounds  for  supposing  that,  if  the  element  of  hope 
were  to  enter  more  largely  into  the  life  of  the  Assistant  Master, 
there  might  be  elaboratea  a  Pension  Scheme  likely  to  meet  with 
more  success  than  has  at  present  attended  the  efforts  made  in  that 
direction. 

Again,  one  of  the  best  and  most  immediately  practical  remedies 
would  be  found  if  the  Public  Schools,  great  and  small,  would 
occasionally  open  their  doors  to  Preparatory  School  Masters 
when  vacancies  occurred  on  their  staff.  A  master  trained  to  his 
business,  and  with  an  experience  of  some  years  in  a  good  Prepara- 
tory School  at  his  back,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ^tA^fC^i 
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any  Public  School.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  clear,  even  in  the 
comparatively  few  cases  in  which  this  has  been  done,  that  expe- 
rience has  justified  the  experiment.  By  the  supposition,  none 
but  trained,  experienced,  and  successful  Assistants  would  have  a 
chance  of  being  accepted,  and  this  consideration  would,  in  its 
turn,  encourage  them  to  make  themselves  a  success  in  their 
Preparatory  School  It  would  be  one  of  the  means  of  giving 
hopefulness  to  what  is  now  usually  an  almost  hopeless  outlook. 

Last,  and  in  some  respects  most  mteresting  of  all.  Assuming 
what  has  been  stated,  or  may  be  naturally  inferred  therefrom,  as 
to  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Assistant  Master — an  expert 
in  his  profession,  well  known  among  the  parents  and  old  boys  of 
the  school,  and  a  probable  successor  to  the  Headmastership — is 
there  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be  set  on  foot,  to  take 
operation  after  some  stated  period  of  years  of  feithful  service, 
some  system  of  profit-sharing,  by  the  operation  of  which  there 
might  be  brought  about  a  greater  equalisation,  not  merely  of  the 
pecuniary  profits  of  the  school,  but  of  its  burdens,  risks,  and 
responsibilities  ?  Such  a  proposal  may  well  be  expected  to  be 
received  with  a  good  deal  of  general  surprise  and  distrust.  It 
has  not  been  advanced  without  much  deliberation,  nor  without 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  present  generation  of  Preparatory 
School  Masters  will  not  have  ceased  to  exist  before  it  has  been 
put  into  motion  in  some  schools,  with  results  of  such  large 
t>enefit  to  the  schools  and  the  boys  and  masters  of  the  same  as 
I  will  not  trust  myself  now  to  forecast. 

It  is  difticult  to  believe  that,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  situation  are  fully  appreciated,  some  means  will  not  bo 
adopted  to  remove  what  I  must  repeat  is  to  be  regarded  as 
nothing  less  than  a  blot  upon  the  profession  affected  by  it.  I 
hope  from  my  heart  that  I  may  not  prove  to  have  been  mistaken, 
and  that  by  some  such  means  as  those  mentioned  above  the 
prospects  of  a  body  of  men  who  are  working  devotedly  and 
unostentatiously  in  their  various  schools  may  be  more  hopeful 
than  they  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  being,  under  the  present 
conditions.  How  closely  bordering  upon  hopelessness  those 
conditions  now  are,  and  how  revolutionised  that  lot  would  be 
by  the  presence  of  hope  is  known  only  to  these  men  themselves, 
and  known  to  them  also  in  exact  and  cruel  proportion  to  the 
number  of  years  of  work  that  he  behind  them.    , 

C.   C.   COTTERILL. 
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PART  I. 

Statistics. 

Questions  referring  to  the  subject  of  Equipment  were  sent  to 
252  schools. 

An  analysis  of  the  answers  furnished  by  120  schools  gives  the 
following  results : — 

I.  The  School — 

(a)  Boarding  and  Day  Schools, 

Boarders  only  are  received  in  66  schools. 
Day  boys  and  boarders  received  in  53  schools. 
Day  boys  only  are  received  in  1  school. 

Taking  the  whole  number  of  boys  in  the  120  schools. 
Boarders  are  82%  of  the  whole. 
Day  boys  are  18%  of  the  whole. 

Taking  the  54  schools  in  which  day  boys  are  received. 
Boarders  predominate  in  37  schools. 
Day  boys  predominate  in  17  schools, 

(6)  Age  of  Boys— 

Average  age    |  at  entrance  9  J  years. 
^     ^      \  at  leaving  13J  years. 

(c)  Size  of  School — 


No.  of  Boys. 

No.  of  Schools. 

Under  20 

22 

20—30 

29 

30—40 

26 

40—50 

16 

50—60 

13 

60—70 

8 

Over  70 

6 

Average  number  of  boys  per  school  36*34. 
(d)  Staff— 
(i.)  Resident,  or  exclusively  attached  to  the  school. 

MiSes*5J}  =  530,  average  441  per  school. 

(ii.)  Visiting. 

•       "KSesfss}  =  314.  average  27  per  school. 
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Graduates. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  375 1.^^ 
Other  Universities,  16  /  ""       ' 

Average  number  of  boys  to  each  teacher. 

(i.)  (Resident)  8*22  j 

(ii.)  (Visiting)  13*9  Boys  per  teacher. 

(i.  and  ii.)  together  517  j 

(e)  Foi^ma — 

A  „ u^«    ^    rForms  per  school,  4*55. 

Average  number  of    [^^^  ^^^^^  3.^7 

II.  The  School  House. 

(a)  School  and  CUiaa  Rooms, 

A  u       rf  rooms  per  school  3*63 

Average  number  ofj^^g  ^^  ^^^  j^O 

(i.)  Desks — 

To  the  question  as  to  the  kind  of  desk  used  or  pre- 
ferred, 104  answers  were  given. 
40  use  or  prefer  Single  Desks. 
8        „        „      Dual  Desks. 

7  „        „      Single  or  Dual.    . 
33        „        „      Continuous. 

8  „        „      Both. 

(8  consider  the  form  of  desk  immaterial.) 
To   the  question  as  to  "fixed"  or  "reversible" 

Desks,  81  answers  were  given.    Of  these 
44  favour  the  iixed  desk 
20  favour  the  reversible. 

(li.)  Lockers. 

To  the  Question  "  should  eiieh  l)oy  have  a  private 
cupboard  for  books  and  other  possessions?"  109 
answers  were  given. 

102  consider  a  locker  desirable,  but  9  add  "  not 
locked." 

(6)  Other  Rooms  used  fat*  School  Purposes, 

To  the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  having 
separate  rooms  for  Library,  Music  Room,  Museum, 
Play  Room,  the  answers  received  were  as  follows : — 


*  5  8i!iggQ^t  a  combination  of  Library  and  Jjlu^euin. 

f  5  suggest  a  combination  of  Playroom  and  Gymnasium. 
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Note  (i.)  MuaeuTn. 

Six  questions  were  asked  on  the  subject  of  school 
museums,  besides  the  question  (already  men- 
tioned) as  to  the  desirability  of  a  separate  room 
for  this  purpose. 

To  some  or  all  of  the  six  questions  answers  were 
received  from  35  schools,  of  which  33  have  or 
have  had  museums. 


Yes. 

No. 

1.  Tjimited  to  Natural  History  ? 

2.  Much  used? 

3.  Managed  by  boys  ?         -        -        -        - 

4.  Useful  in  teaching  Science     - 

5.  „      „        „        Geography 

6.  „      „        „        History     - 

3 

10 
13 

4 

5 
6 

20 

8 
8 

6  . 
8 
7 

In  nine  cases  the  museum  is  described  as  "  un- 
developed," "  fragmentary,"  etc. 

(ii.)  Lantern. 

To  the  question  as  to  the  use  of  the  Lantern  in 
illustrating  lessons  105  answers  were  given. 
Yes,  2G.     No,  47.     Other  answers,  32. 

The  latter  were  usually  to  the  effect  that,  though  not 
applied  directly  to  the  illustration  of  lessons,  the 
lantern  is  used  for  lectures  on  various  subjects. 

(c)  D(/t'niit(/rie^. 

To  the  question  as  to  the  respective  advantages  of 

cubicles  and  open  beds — 
108  answers  were  received. 

93  use  or  prefer  open  bedrooms. 
10        „        „      cubicles. 
5  use  both. 
Of  the  93  who  prefer  open  bedrooms,  1 1  are  em- 
phatic in   their  preference;    two   remark  that 
cubicles  are  popular  with  parents. 
Of  those  who  prefer  cubicles,  one  adds  '*  certainly," 
another  **  not  more  than  5ft." 

Maxhrmm  number  of  be(h  per  room  de«i ruble. 

85  answers  average  8*3. 

In  several  instances  the  remark  is  added  "  minimum 
three,  except  for  brothers." 

Cubic  cdpacity  desirable  for  bedrooms. 

66  answers  average  700  cubic  feet  per  bed. 
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(d)  Lavatory,  Closets  etc. 

43  answers. 

20  prefer  or  use  the  earth  system. 

18      „         „  water. 

3  of  the  latter  definitely  express  a  preference. 
5  recommend  that  closets  snoiild  be  outside. 

(e)  Lighting,  Warming,  and  Ventilation, 
(i)  Lighting, 

112  answers. 

67  use  or  prefer  gas  (31  incandescent). 

16    „  „      oil  (3  add  "by  choice"). 

25     „  „      electric  light. 

4    „  „      acetylene. 

It  is  not  clear  how  far  these  figures  represent  the  actual 
practice;  it  is  evident  that  some  give  the  light 
which  they  would  prefer,  others  that  which  they 
use.  Electric  light  is  apparently  actually  used  in 
eight  or  nine  instances,  and  would  probably  be 
preferred  by  a  verj^  much  larger  proportion  than 

25  out  112. 

(ii.)   Warnting. 

1 1 0  answers. 
59  use  or  prefer  open  tires 

33        „         „       open  fires  and  j)ii:os. 
14        „        „      hot  water  pipes. 
4        „        „      stoves. 

(iii.)  Ventilation,     See  Part  II. 

III.  Accessory  Buildings — 
(a)  Chapel. 

26  schools  have  a  private  chapel. 

(6)  Sandtoi*^mm. 

51  have  a  sanatorium  detached. 
17        „        .,  not  detached. 


>>         >> 


(c)  Gymnasium, 

70  have  a  covered  gymnasium. 
13    „     an  open 

12  use  a  public 
80  employ  a  gymnasium  instructor. 

(d)  Swimming  Bath, 

22  schools  have  a  swimming  bath. 

29       „       use  public  baths  (often  reserved). 

13  „         „    sea,  river,  or  lake. 

18       „       have  an  instructor,  and  in  many  other 

instances  swimming  is  taught  by  the 
masters. 
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Of  the  22  swiuuning  baths  four  are  heated,  12 
are  not  heated,  and  in  six  cases  the  answer 
leaves  it  doubtful. 

(e)  Co.rpeiitevii   Shop. 

91  schools  have  a  carpenters'  shop. 
81. of  these   „     an  instructor. 


IV.  Games. 


(a)  Playgrounds, 

103  answers  give  an  average  of  67  acres. 

(6)  Five^  and  Tennis  Courts, 

45  schools  have  Fives  or  Squash  Racquet  Courts 
44      „  „     Lawn  Tennis  Courts. 

(<)  Gitrdens, 

53  schools  have  boys'  Gardens. 

Summnvij  of  A  vert i yes  and  Percentages. 

KSSENTIALS. 


Per  School. 

3G-34 
441 

3-03 

PerTcju.'her. 

Per  Form. 

Per  Room. 

Boys 

Resident  Teachers  - 
I'onns     - 
ClaFS-rooms    - 

8*22 

ro3 

•82 

8-07 
•97 

•8 

10-0 
1-21 
1-25 

ACCESSORIES. 


Museum  -  -  -  - 
Chapel  .  -  -  - 
Gymnasium,  covered 

„  not  covered  - 

Sanatorium,  detached 

„  not  dctechcd 

Swimming  bath 
Carpenters'  shop 
Fives  courts 
Tennis  courts  - 
Gardens   - 


^^^^ 


4333, 


i^  ( 


Per  Cent. 


27-:)  • 

21*7 

58^3 

10-83 

42T) 

14*17 

18-3 

75-83 

37T) 

3G-7 

44-17 
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PART  II. 

Boarding  and  Day  Schcm^ls. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  typical  Preparatory  School 
is  a  Boarding  School.  More  than  halt  of  the  120  schools  under 
consideration  take  boarders  only,  while  in  most  of  the  schools 
where  day  boys  are  received  tne  boarders  form  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  pupils. 

Without  attempting  any  discussion  of  the  respective  merits  of 
the  two  systems,  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  partial  explanation  of 
the  above  facts;  firstly,  that  the  Preparatory  School  simply 
follows  the  example  of  the  Public  Schools,  to  which  it  professes 
to  form  a  stepping-stone ;  secondly,  that  there  are  not  very  many 
neighbourhooas,  where,  within  a  practicable  radius,  boys  intendecl 
for  the  Public  Schools  can  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  Preparatory  Day-school ;  thirdly, 
that  though  parents  are  ready  enough  to  pay  liberally  for  Board 
and  Tuition  combined,  the  fees  ordinarily  obtainable  for  Tuition 
alone  are  hardly  remunerative  in  schools  of  the  class  under  con- 
sideration, unless  the  number  of  pupils  is  exceptionally  large. 
How  far  education  may  be  regarded  as  a  *'  commodity,"  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  laws  that  govern  the  prices  of  other 
commodities,  is  a  question  for  political  economists ;  but  if  educa- 
tional endowments  can  be  considered  as  in  any  way  parallel  to 
"bounties"  in  manufactures,  we  may,  perhaps,  rind  in  the 
existence  of  such  endowments  some  explanation  of  the  very  low 
money  value  at  which  education  is  commonly  estimated. 

Size  of  School. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  majority  of  the  smaller  schools 
have  not,  as  yet,  their  full  complement.  Though,  therefore,  the 
figures  given  above  show  the  avoi'jige  actual  number,  they 
furnish  no  indication  oF  the  opinion  of  he^idmasters  as  to  the 
desirable  maximum  and  minimum. 

Without  attempting  to  determine  the  ideal  number,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  with  moderate  numl)ers  it  is  undoubtedly 
easier  to  maintain  more  completely  the  quasi-domestic  atmos- 
phere which  is  a  characteristic  of  most  Preparatory  Schools — a 
characteristic  appropriate  and  desirable  in  an  institution  which 
J  stands  mid-way  fcetween  the  Home  and  the  Public  School.  On 
'the  other  hand — and  this  consideration  is  perhaps  less  obvious 
;  to  the  public  than  it  is  to  schoolmasters — the  difficulty  of 
organising  efficiently  and  economically  the  work  of  the  school  is 
considerably  greater  with  small  nuiiibers  than  with  large. .  A 
necessary  condition  of  efficient  organisation  is  that  there  snail  be 
sufficient  forms  or  classes  to  secure  a  due  gradation  of  standard 
among  the  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tolerable  level  of  pro- 
ficiency within  each  class.  If  we  consider  the  fact  that  a  boy*s 
preparatory  school  life  covers  3i  to  4  years,  and  that  his  classical 
work  ranges  from  the  First  Declension  to  Cicero  and   Virgil, 
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Thucydides  and  Euripides,  it  is  tolerably  obvious  that  five 
classes  are  by  no  means  too  many,  while *^six  or  more  will  pro- 
bably give  better  result.  With  a  school  of,  say,  40  boys,  the 
division  into  five  classes  is  perfectly  practicable:  where  the 
numbers  are  much  lower,  such  a  distribution  is  still,  of  course, 
possible,  but  it  would  involve  a  disproportionately  large  staff. 

Staff. 

The  very  liberal  proi)ortion  of  teachers  to  pupils  and  the 
smallncss  of  the  forms  (on  the  average)  jire  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  the  typiail  Preparatory  School.  The 
figures  given  above  show  an  average  of  8*22  boys  per  tciicher, 
taking  into  account  resident  teachers  only ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  real  average  would  show  a  still  more  liberal  proportion.  For 
while  on  the  one  hand  there  may  be  cases  in  which  one  of  the 
resident  staff  is  exclusively  engaged  in  tciiching  "  out  of  school " 
subjects,  e.y.y  Music — cases  which  should  no  doubt  be  excluded 
in  reckoning  the  average — on  the  other  hand  there  are  probably 
many  more  cases  in  which  Visiting  Masters  or  Mistresses  teacn 
some  subject  which  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  e.fj. 
French,  German,  Writing,  etc. 

The  above  figiu-es  seem  to  show  that  'as  regards  numcriciil 
strength  the  staff  of  the  typical  Prepiiratory  School  is  fully 
adequate.  As  regards  its  etHciency,  we  see  that  a  very 
large  proportion  (89  j)er  cent.)  of  the  masters  are  graduates, 
ana  though  a  degree  is  in  itself  no  guarantee  whatever  of  efficient 
teaching,  it  is,  and  for  generations  nas  been,  practically  the  only 
qualification  recognised  in  Secondary  Education.  The  move- 
ment in  favour  of  the  special  training  of  teachers  has  the 
sympathy  of  a  considerable  number  ot  headmasters  both  of 
rubtic  and  of  Preparatory  Schools,  but  in  both  classes  of  school 
the  number  of  teachers  who  have  been  able  or  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  recently  established  courses  of  training  is 
necessarily  small  at  present.  Experience  has  been,  and  still  is 
the  main,  if  not  the  only,  road  to  efficiency,  and  efficiency  axn 
only  be  judged  by  results. 

Forms. 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  ideiil  size  for  a  Form  or  Class 
in  a  Preparatory  School,  the  following  considcrjitions  may  be  of 
some  help. 

In  Classical  Forms — and  Classics  necessarily  occupy  a  large 
proportion  of  the  working  hours — it  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage 
if  every  boy  can  be  "  set  on  "  in  the  course  of  every  lesson ;  and 
while  composition  is  being  done,  it  is  at  least  desirable  that  the 
master  should  be  able  to  look  over  the  work  of  the  previous 
composition  lesson  with  each  boy  in  turn.  Far  better  results 
are  obtained  in  this  way  than  by  correcting  the  written 
work  "out  of  school,"  and  returning  it  to  the  boys.  The 
fulfihnent  of  both  these  requirements  is  perfectly  possible  where 
the  form  consists  of  ten  boys,  and  is  easy  with  a  smaller  number. 
4333.  c  2 
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The  actual  average  in  the  120  sc-hools  is  807  l)i>vs  per  form,  so 
that  in  this  respect  the  idciil  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  been 
attained. 

School  and  Class  Rooms. 

The  schoolroom  should,  of  course,  bo  aipable  of  accommo- 
dating the  whole  school  at  once,  but  imless  it  is  likely  to  bo 
fully  occupied  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  at  one  stretch,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  provide  so  large  an  area  per  head  as  is 
desirable  in  class-rooms.  In  ordinary  cases  an  allowance  of 
20  square  feet  per  head  would  be  fairly  liberal.  ITie  school- 
room is,  of  course,  generally  used  as  a  class-room  for  at  least  one 
form  ;  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  used  for 
two ;  and,  though  it  is  desirable  as  a  rule  that  each  class  should 
be  taught  in  a  separate  room,  there  are  occasions  where  the 
schoolroom  may  with  advantage  be  used  for  two  forms,  as  when 
the  headmaster  desires  to  supervise  the  work  of  an  inexperienced 
teacher.  In  actual  practice  we  find  that  there  are  547  forms  to 
436  rooms  and  an  average  of  10  boys  per  room,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  approximately  thattnere  are  111  rooms  in  which 
two  classes  are  taught. 

For  a  form  of  10  boys  a  classroom  measuring  18  ft.  6  x 
16  X  6  will  give  the  30  sq.  ft.  per  boy  which  is  considered  by 
experts  to  be  an  ample  allowance.  As,  however,  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  maintain  exact  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the 
forms,  one  or  more  of  the  classrooms  may  with  advantage  be 
somewhat  larger,  especially  if  these  rooms  are  used  for  other 
purposes,  cjj.,  as  music-room,  library,  etc. 

Area  is  a  more  important  consideration  in  class-rooms  than 
cubic  capacity,  but  a  room  of  the  size  suggested  above  should  be 
about  12  ft.  in  height.  The  windows  should  run  nearly  or  quite 
to  the  ceiling,  and  the  light  should  fall  on  the  pupils  left  shoulder 
as  he  sits  to  write. 

Assuming  that  the  classrooms  are  of  the  size  suggested  above 
and  that  the  schoolroom  is  equal  to  two  classrooms,  the  actual 
room  area  in  the  120  schools  would  give  37  sq.  ft.  per  boy. 

Desks. 

The  subject  of  school  desks  is  fully  treated  and  various  models 
are  discussed  in  Barnett's  Teaching  and  Organisation  and 
Robson's  Sclwol  Architecture,  Experts  appear  to  be  practically 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  single  desk  as  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinuous ;  the  advantages  of  the  single  desk  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  are  sufficiently  obvious,  but  as  ordinarily  constructed  the 
desk  is  far  too  narrow  to  afford  real  coipfort  in  writing,  especially 
when  the  boy  is  doing  written  work  involving  the  use  of  dic- 
tionary and  grammar  besides  the  text-book  ;  and  much  of  the 
work  m  Preparatory  Schools  is  of  this  kind.  If  space  would 
permit,  single  desks  at  least  2ft.  (better  2ft.  4in.)  in  width  would 
perhaps  be  best ;  but,  with  a  proper  gangway,  tins  measurement 
would  be  possible  only  where  tne  classrooms  are  exceptionally 
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large  or  the  classes  exceptionally  small.  Dual  desks,  say  4tt.  (iin. 
or  even  Sit.  wide,  with  spparale  seaf.^,  preserve  all  or  nearly  all 
the  advantiiges  of  the  single  desk,  and  attord  nuK-h  more  Uible 
room  to  each  boy  \nthout  occupying  any  more  floor  space  than 
two  single  desks  of  the  ordinar}'  size.  Such  a  desk  is  practically 
two  single  desks  with  the  intervening  gangway  bridged. 

Box  desks  have  some  advantages,  but  these  are  perhaps  out- 
weighed by  the  objections.  Such  desks  aftbrd  "  cover  for  illicit 
playing"  and  are  liable  to  become  recepUicles  for  perishable 
goods  and  even  for  live  stock.  They  are  rarely  large  enough  to 
contain  all  the  books  that  a  boy  uses  in  school,  and  unless  he 
does  all  his  work  in  the  same  classroom,  which  is  not  often  the 
case,  it  is  practically  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  shelf  or 
locker  elsewhere. 

Reversible  desks  (i.e.,  desks  so  constructed  that  the  table  can 
be  turned  over  to  form  a  back  to  the  seat)  are  certainly  con- 
venient when  "  place  taking  "  is  the  method  of  marking  adopted 
in  the  classroom ;  but  they  are  open  to  the  serious  objection 
that  when  used  for  writing  the  seat  has  no  back.  They  may, 
perhaps,  be  most  legitimately  used  in  the  schoolroom,  or  at  least 
m  that  part  of  the  schoolroom  that  is  not  used  as  a  classroom. 
The  ideal  classroom  furniture  for  a  Preparatoiy  School  would, 
perhaps,  consist  of  sin^^le  or  dual  desks,  as  described  above,  sup- 
plemented by  two  or  three  short  moveiible  benches  (with  backs), 
which  can  be  arranged  round  or  in  front  of  the  master  s  desk. 

A  discussion  of  the  various  systems  of  marking  would  be 
inappropriate  here;  but,  as  "  place- taking "  is  only  possible  under 
certam  conditions  as  regards  classroom  furniture,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  pointed  out  that  the  disadvantages  of  this  system  are  less  serious 
where  the  forms  are  small,  while  its  advantages  are  more 
conspicuous  in  dealing  with  quite  young  boys,  to  whom  the 
"  visible  sign  of  success  "  is  often  a  very  valuable  stimulus.  Many 
and  weighty  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  system  by 
Mr.  A.  bidgwick  (in  Bamett's  Teaching  and  Organ hidt Ion),  but 
the  "  unfairness  "  with  which  he  charges  it  may  be,  and  often  is, 
largely  remedied  by  "numbering  off"  three  or  four  times  during 
the  lesson,  and  taking  the  totals,  or  the  average,  at  the  close. 
The  process  does  not  take  two  minutes,  and  gives  a  result  which 
is  perhaps  as  trustworthy  as  any  that  can  be  arrived  at  by  a 
system  which  involves  passing  questions  from  one  boy  to 
another.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  tnough  he  inclines  to  think  that  *'  place 
taking  is  indispensable,"  points  out  that  it  "discourages  the 
dullest  members  of  the  form,  who  have  repeatedly  to  announce 
the  single  figure,  about  which  there  can  be  no  delusion  to  buoy 
up  their  spirits  in  any  way."  This  objection,  again,  can  be  partly 
met  by  numbering  dcnm  from  a  higher  figure  than  that  corre- 
spondmg  to  the  number  of  the  class.  Thus,  in  a  class  of 
twenty-hve  boys  the  numbers  run  not  fi'om  25  to  l,but  from 
say  40  to  IG.  The  disproportion  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  mark  is  not  so  glaring,  and  though,  of  course,  there  is  no 
(lift'erence  in  the  final  result,  tlie  "  dullest  members  "  of  the  Form 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  discover  this. 
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Lockers. 

For  school  books,  a  locker  or  shelf  for  each  boy  is  practically 
necessary.  Where  space  will  allow,  these  are  best  placed  in 
corridors  where  they  are  accessible  without  causing  disturbance 
to  any  class;  where  this  is  impracticable,  the  scliool-rooni  is 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  place.  "Lockers"  (not  necessarily, 
and  perhaps  better  not,  locke<l)  are  neater  in  external  appearance 
than  open  shelves  ;  but  they  arc  open  to  some  of  the  objections 
alreiidy  urged  iigainst  box-desks;  moreover,  with  the  use  of  open 
shelves,  it  is  easier  to  encourage  orderly  habits  by  insisting  upon 
the  books  being  neatly  arranged. 

Other  Rooms. 

Special  rooms  for  library,  music,  etc.,  must  be  regarded  as 
luxuries  rather  than  necessities.  It  is  dasirable  that  there 
should  be  one  room  where  boys  can  rciid  quietly,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  one  of  the  classrooms  should  not  be  set  aside 
for  this  purpo.se  out  of  school  hoTirs.  This  will  be  the  library; 
and  the  museum  (if  there  is  one)  may  be  very  well  combine<l 
with  it,  unless  either  the  museum  or  the  libniry  is  very  exten- 
sive. Similarly  iruisic  may  be  Uuight  in  one  or  more  of  the 
classrooms,  unless,  of  course,  it  is  Uiught  in  school  hours.  For 
piano  practice  a  set  of  cells,  with  sound-proof  partitions,  is 
the  ideal  arrangement ;  but  this,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  Preparatory  Schools. 

A  "  play-room,"  where  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  noise,  is,  if 
not  an  absolute  necessity,  a  very  great  convenience ;  but  where 
there  is  a  covered  gymnasium  attached  to  the  house,  it  may 
veiy  well  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Museum. 

The  figures  given  above  show  that  only  33  schools  out  of  120 
have  museums,  and  that  the  balance  of  opinion  is  rather  against 
their  utility.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  nuiseum  can  be  of  much 
direct  value  for  educational  purposes,  unless  it  is  such  as  to 
illustrate  some  one  branch  of  knowledge  with  tolerable  com- 
pleteness. A  museum  that  would  be  of  real  use  in  teaching 
Science,  Geography,  and  History  would  be,  in  most  cases,  quite 
imattainable.  Ihe  Preparatory  School  Museum,  where  it  exists 
at  all,  is  usually  a  very  miscellaneous  assortment  of  objects  which 
defy  classification,  and  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  actual 
process  of  collection.  One  headmaster  recognises  this  so 
thoroughly  that  he  recommends  the  dispei-sal  of  the  collections 
once  a  vear. 

Lantern. 

That  the  Lintem  might  be  a  very  useful  help  in  teaching  cer- 
tain subjects,  there  can  be  little  doubt :  but  its  systematic  use  in 
teaching,  say,  history  or  geography,  would  require  a  large  and 
costly  collection  of  slides,  selected  and  arranged  by  someone 
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possessing  special  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Such  a  collection 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  most  individual  schools,  but  a  com- 
bination might  possibly  be  organised  to  share  the  cost  of  the 
slides  and  arrange  for  their  circulation. 


Dormitories. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  respective  merits  of  cubicles  and 
open  dormitories  would  involve  the  discussion  of  a  very  difficult 
question.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  of  the  108  head 
masters  who  have  in  their  replies  expressed  an  opinion  on  this 
very  important  point,  there  is  a  strong  majority  (98  to  10)  in 
favour  ot  open  donnitories. 

The  maximum  number  of  beds  per  room,  suggested  by  Dr. 
Dukes  in  Bamett*s  Teaching  and  Organisation  (16),  is  very 
nearly  double  the  average  derived  from  the  answers  of  85  Pi-e- 

Saratory  Schoolmasters,  viz.,  88.  " Safety  in  numbers "  is,  no 
oubt,  the  theory  that  underlies  much  of  the  preference  for  open 
dormitories;  but  when  once  the  number  has  been  reached  which 
will  secure  the  existence  of  something  like  "  public  opinion  '*  in 
the  room,  there  appears  to  be  no  advantage  and  some  disadvan- 
tage in  multiplying  be<ls.  The  number  by  which  this  desirable 
result  may  be  attained  cannot,  of  course,  bo  fixed  precisely,  but  16 
seems  uimecessarily  high  for  Preparatory  Schools. 


Lavatory,  Etc. 

The  answers  tabulated  above  show  a  slight  preference  for  the 
earth  system,  but  this,  of  course  is  only  possible,  under  certain 
conditions  as  regards  situation.  Whatever  sanitary  system  may 
be  adopted,  simplicity  of  construction,  facility  for  inspection,  and 
constant  watchmlness  are  essential  to  its  successml  working. 
A  liberal  provision  of  closets  is  desirable,  say  one  to  every 
seven  or  eight  boys,  besides  one  or  more  easily  accessible 
from  the  dormitories.  In  the  lavatory  the  fittings  should  be  as 
strong  and  simple  as  possible ;  a  basin  to  every  five  or  six  boys 
is  a  fairly  liberal  allowance.  A  dressing-room,  wr  changing  before 
and  after  games,  is  almost  a  necessity  m  a  school  of  any  consider- 
able size.  It  shouldbe  easily  accessible  from  the  lavatory,  but  is 
perhaps  better  serrated  from  it.  To  the  dressing-room  a  drying 
closet  is  a  very  valuable  addition,  and,  where  hot-water  pipes  are 
used  at  all,  its  construction  is  a  matter  of  no  great  dimculty  or 
cost.  With  regard  to  bath-rooms,  one  to  every  six  or  seven 
boys  is  an  ample  allowance. 

Lighting. 

The  Question  of  lighting  hardly  admits  of  any  discussion. 
Electric  light  is  by  common  consent  the  best,  but  its  adoption  is, 
of  course,  not  always  practicable.   * 
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Warming. 

With  regard  to  warniiuff,  there  is  a  strong  majority  in  favour 
of  open  fires.  Where  both  fires  and  hot- water  pipes  are  used, 
the  latter  are  in  most  cases  supplementary,  and  are  used  for  corri- 
dors, gymnasiums,  etc.  It  may  be  reckoned  then,  that  83  per 
cent,  of  those  who  answered  the  question  on  this  subject  jjrefer 
fires  for  warming  the  inhabited  rooms.  This  preference  is  no 
doubt  largely  determined  by  a  recognition  of  the  tact  that  open 
fires  are  a  material  aid  to  proper  ventilation. 

Ventilation. 

To  the  question  on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  98  answers  were 
received,  so  miscellaneous  in  character  that  it  is  practically  im- 

f)ossible  to  tabulate  them.  Tobin's  shafts,  felse  window  sills,  and 
anlights  recur  frequently  among  the  methods  recommended. 
There  is  practical  unanmiity  as  to  the  desirability  of  open 
windows,  but  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  an  open  window  does  not  always  act  as  outlet  or  inlet 
exactly  as  is  intended  or  required ;  and,  further,  that,  whatever 
form  of  outlet  be  provided,  it  generally  requires  some  assistance 
— artificial  heat,  wind  pressure,  or  the  mechanical  action  of 
revolving  fans — to  secure  its  proper  working.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  summer.  The  inlet  should  provide  a  minimum  of 
2 J  square  inches  per  head  and  should  admit  a  continuous  stream 
of  15  to  20  cubic  feet  of  air  per  head  per  minute. 

Accessory  BcnLOiNGS. 

That  large  schools,  numbering  their  pupils  by  hundreds,  and 
frequently  assisted  by  endowments,  should  be  able  to  provide 
chapel,  g}'mnasium,  sanatorium,  swnmming;  bath,  etc.,  is  not  very 
surprising ;  but  it  is  at  least  noteworthy  that  these  accessories — 
desirable  but  not  absolutely  essential — should  be  foimd  in  so 
large  a  proportion  of  schools  whose  average  number  of  pupils  is 
unaer  thirty-seven.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  large  number 
of  instances  in  which  a  carj.enter's  shop  is  provided.  The 
desirability  of  some  manual  training  being  included  in  Secondary 
Education  has  only  recently  been  recognised,  and  the  fact  that 
ninetv  per  cent,  of  the  schools  under  consideration  should 
alreadv  have  made  some  provision  for  such  training  is  at  least 
remarkable. 

Playground,  Etc. 

The  average  extent  of  the  playgrounds  given  al)ove  (vi^.  67 
acres)  is  probably  somewhat  misleading.  In  several  instances 
there  are,  attached  to  schools  in  the  country,  grounds  of  80  or 
40  acres  of  which  only  a  small  part  ciin  be  considered  "  play- 
eround  "  in  the  ordinary  sense.  An  acre  to  every  ten  boys  is  a 
fairly  libeml  allowance ;  so  that,  even  if  the  above  figures  were 
reduced  by  one-half,  it  would  still  indicate  a  good  average  equip- 
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ment  in  this  respect.  A  "  dry  "  playground  of  gravel,  or  better 
still  sand,  is  a  very  valuable  addition;  this  must  of  course 
adjoin  the  school-house.  It  is,  no  doubt,  preferable  that  the 
cncket  and  football  field  should  also  be  within  the  school  grounds, 
but  in  suburban  districts  and  other  places,  where  land  is  espe- 
cially costly,  this  is  often  impracticable. 

The  replies  do  not  indicate  much  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
gardens.  In  ten  cases  out  of  fifty-three  the  answer  given  is  to 
the  eflect  that  boys  can  have  gardens  "  if  they  choose,"  and  in 
three  cases  they  have  been  found  a  failure. 

Conclusion. 

In  conchision  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  typical  Pre- 
paratory School  is  entirelv  unendowed ;  it  is  therefore  exposed 
to  free  competition,  ana  depends  for  its  very  existence  on 
its  efficiency.  Again,  it  is  comparatively  a  new  institution, 
and  cannot  therefore  boast  of — wnat  is  at  once  an  invaluable 
possession  and  a  serious  obstacle  to  improvement — a  body  of 
ancient  tradition.  How  far  the  absence  of  tradition  is  to  be 
counted  for  gain  or  for  loss  need  not  be  discussed  here ; 
but  free  competition  may  probably  be  reckoned  among  the 
efficient  causes  of  the  high  standard  of  equipment,  intellectual 
and  material,  shown  by  the  typical  Preparatory  Sch(X)l. 

Frank  Ritchie. 
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THE   TIME-TABLE    OF    WORK    IN    PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 


Attempted  Classification  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

Prejxaratory  Schools  are  one  of  the  results  of  specialisation  in 
education.  They  do  nothing  but  prepare  boys  lor  the  Public 
Schools,  and  even  within  that  limitation  there  is  a  tendency  among 
them  to  specialise  yet  further.  Roughly  speiiking,  they  may  be 
said,  for  the  purposes  of  our  subject,  to  he  classified  into  four  cate- 
gories:— (1)  Schools  that  make  a  special  point  of  competing  for 
scholarships  ;  (2)  Schools  that  do  not  compete  for  scholai'ships  ; 
(3)  Schools  that  are  specially  preparatory  for  a  particular  public 
school ;  (4)  Schools  that  prepare  for  the  navy.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  there  Ciin  be  no  hard-and- 
fast  line  drawn  between  these  four  classes ;  but  there  does  exist 
a  tendency  in  these  directions,  and  many  of  the  time-tables 
that  have  been  returned  clearly  show  to  which  class  their 
particular  school  belongs,  although  in  others  the  gradations  are 
so  varied  and  imperceptible  that  classificiition  is  impossible. 


Scholarship  Schools. 

Every  year  a  very  latge  number  of  vahiable  entrance  scholar- 
ships are  giv^en  by  the  public  schools  as  the  result  of  competitive 
examinations.  To  many  parents,  for  various  reasons,  it  appears 
a  matter  of  great  importance  that  their  sons  should  win  one  of 
these.  ITic  difterent  examinations  varv  in  detail  at  various 
schools  both  as  to  standard  and  subjects  set.  Some  preparatory 
schools  make  a  speciality  of  learning  these  diftercnces  and  of 
preparing  boys  for  success  in  particular  scholarship  examina- 
tions, in  this  way  appealing  to  parents  who  greatly  desire 
scholarships  for  their  sons.  These  schools  are  not,  however, 
divided  from  other  preparatory  schools  by  a  hard  and  fast  line, 
because  there  are  always  among  their  scholars  a  considerable 
percentage  who  will  be  unable  to  rise  to  a  higher  standard  than 
that  of  the  simple  pass  examination,  and  also  because  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  scholarship  examinations  themselves.  If  the  boy  "  A." 
were  sure  to  win  a  scholarship  at  '*  B.'*  school,  he  might,  perhaps, 
for  example,  entirely  drop  French  at  his  preparatory  school ;  it 
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is,  however,  most  probably  a  matter  of  some  doubt  if  he  will  be 
successful,  and  if  he  tails  there  he  will  try  again  at  "0."  school, 
and  at  "  C."  French  may  well  be  essential,  while  the  Latin  verses 
that  were  perhaps  emphasized  at  "  B."  are  discouraged  at  "  C." 
In  this  way  absolute  specialisixtion  is  prohibited,  but  the  tendency 
will  be  found  cleiirly  marked  on  many  time-tables,  both  by  the 
exaggerated  weight  given  to  the  subjects  that  specially  count  at 
these  examinations,  and  often,  too,  by  the  longer  hours  devoted 
to  lessons. 


Non-Scholarship  Schooijij. 

Schools  that  do  not  compete  for  scholarships,  and  whose 
pupils  are  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  a  more  wealthy  class 
of  parent  than  is  the  ctise  in  the  scholarship  schools,  often 
approximate  so  closely  to  the  scholarship  school  as  to  be  hardly 
distinguishable.  They  are  encouraged  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  work  not  alone  by  the  desire  of  their  headnuisters  to  do  the  best 
for  their  bo}  s,  but  also  by  the  pride  of  the  grejiter  numljer  of 
their  parents  which  prompts  them  to  covet  at  least  a  res{>ectable 
place  for  their  sons  at  the  entrance  examinations.  Further,  it 
IS  also  undoubtedlv  true  that  the  number  of  schools  ihat  never 
attempt  to  win  scholarships  is  small.  ]n  the  cjise  of  ihese  non- 
scholai*ship  schools,  however,  as  the  standard  of  the  entrance 
examination  at  a  public  school  is  far  below  that  of  the  examina- 
tion for  scholarships,  tlie  time-table  may  be  less  crow^ded,  and  it 
is  possible  for  their  headmasters  to  some  extent  to  give  scope  to 
their  own  ideas  on  education. 


ScHOOIi^   PUEPAUATOUV   TO   A   PARTICULAR   PuBLiC  ScHOOL. 

During  quite  recent  years  it  has  become  increasingly  the 
practice  lor  public  schools  to  have  preparatory  branches  of  their 
own.  In  the  old  days  these  schools  used  to  have  boys  of  all 
ages,  from  nine  to  nineteen,  living  together  under  similar  con- 
ditions. The  very  strong  belief  which  has  now  obtained  that 
such  a  system  is  absolutely  evil  has  constrained  most  of  them 
either  to  form  separate  preparatory  branches  or  to  refuse  boys 
under  thirteen.  The  preparatory  schools  thus  formed  are  not 
very  numerous  as  compared  with  those  which  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent. Thev  are  almost  the  sole  exception  to  the  rule  that 
preparatory  scliools  are  neither  aided  by  outside  funds  nor 
subject  to  outside  authority. 

There  are,  too,  a  limited  number  of  schools  o\vned  in  the 
ordinary  way  that  have  made  a  speciality  of  preparing  for  one 
particular  public  school.  They  are,  in  fact,  chiefly  confined  to 
preparing  for  Eton  and  Harrow.  In  both  these  types  of  pre- 
paratory school  it  is  obvious  that  the  time-tables  must  ue  entirely 
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governed  by  any  peculiarities  that  show  themselves  in  the 
curricula  of  those  schools  for  which  they  specialise.  They  will, 
however,  still  retain  a  family  likeness  to  the  time-tables  of  the 
other  schools,  because  just  as  preparatory  schools  prepare  for 

Eublic  schools,  so  do  the  latter  prepare  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
ridge,  and  the  kvSos  attaching  to  the   more  tamous  courses  of 
academic  study  is  reflected  downwards. 


Navy  Sch(X)ls. 

The  recent  change  eftected  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  examina- 
tion for  the  "  Britannia "  by  raising  the  a^e  of  candidates  to 
fifteen  and  a-half,  has  taken  it  beyond  tlie  limit  at  which 
preparatory  school  headmasters  consider  it  advisable  for  boys 
to  remain  ^vith  them.  Matters  are,  therefore,  at  present  more 
or  less  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
preparatory  schools  will  entirely  cease  to  attempt  this  special 
work,  and  will  instciid  be  compelled  to  pass  boys  at  a  premature 
age  to  the  public  schools.  Before  the  recent  change  took  place 
those  schools  that  prepared  for  the  Navy  were  virtually  members 
of  the  last-named  class,  the  "BriUmnia"  being  substituted  for 
some  public  school.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  however,  it  is 
obvious  that  details  concerning  them  must  be  either  obsolete  or 
speculative. 


Actual  Time-Tables. 

Annexed  will  be  found  three  time-tables  at  present  in  actual 
use  in  different  schools.  They  will  show  at  a  glance  the  way  in 
which  the  time  allotted  to  various  subjects  is  apportioned  by  the 
throe  classes  of  school  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Two  forms 
only  are  given  in  each  school,  the  top  form  and  the  bottom 
form,  or  the  form  whose  age  average  most  nearly  approximates 
to  the  period  between  nine  and  ten  years.  These  are  selected 
because,  as  a  rule,  boys  enter  preparatory  schools  about  the  age 
of  nine  years  and  they  leave  aoout  the  age  of  thirteen  and  a- 
half.  "table  No.  4  has  been  compiled  n'om  a  comparison  of 
returns  sent  in  from  different  schools,  and  shows  the  average 
time  given  to  the  different  subjects  in  parallel  forms  in  the 
aggregate  of  schools.  As  a  standard  ot  comparison  it  may 
perhaps  be  useful. 


In  the  subjoined  tables,  the  times  are  given  in  hours  and 
minutes. 
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No.   I.—  Time-Table  of  a  School  that  does  compete   for  Scholarships. 
Number  of  Boys  in  School,  Summer  1899,  53. 


Scripture 
English  A 
French    - 
Latin 
Greek 
German  - 


History 

Greograph};      .        .        -        .        . 
Mathematics   -        -        -        -        - 
Object  Les.sons  or  Elementiiry  Science 
Writing  and  Dictation    - 

Drawing 

Preparation  (k) 


Total 


Class  I. 

Class  V. 

Average 

Average 

' 

age 

age 

lOtV 

12H. 

2 

1.45 

2 

u 

2 

3 

6 

11 

0 

')«        1 

0 

5n 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

H 

0 

0          ! 

3 

.45 

1 

1 

(> 

9 

30         1 

39.30 

^- 

f 

Optional 

I 

subjects  in 

3 

(addition  to 

1.30              i 

thfjfie 

above. 

Singing  -        -        -        - 
Instrumentiil  Music 
Carpentering  or  Handicraft 


A.  This  iucluder*  English  i^angua^^e,  Literature,  Grammar,  and  Com- 
f)o»ition.  B.  Alternative  subjects,  k.  In  Tables  I.,  IL,  III.,  and  V.  there 
IS  no  return  showing  to  which  subjects,  or  in  what  proportion  the  time 
awarded  to  preparation  is  allotted.  Practice  varies  not  only  as  between 
school  and  school,  but  even  between  the  various  forms  of  the  same  school.  It 
may,  however,  l)e  assumed  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  preparation 
time  is  given  to  Classics  or  Mathematics,  or  to  both. 

No.  IL— Time-Table  of  a  Sch(X)l  that  does  nut  compete  for  Scholar^ps. 
Number  of  Boys  in  the  School,  Summer  1899,  40. 


Scriuture 

English  A 

French 

Latin  .--..- 

Greek 

German 

History 

Geography-        .        -        .        _        . 

Mathematics      -        -        -        - 
Object  Lessons  or  Elementary  Science 
Writing  and  Dictation 

Drawins: 

Preiiaration  (k) 

Singing      -        -        -        -        -        - 

Instrumental  Music  -        -        -        . 
Carpentering  or  Handicraft 

Total 


Class  I. 

Cla^IV. 

,  Average  age 

Average  age 

lOi^j. 

13A. 

5.0 

5.0 

3.45 

1.30 

3.0 

3.0 

4.30 

5.30      • 

0.0 

3.30B 

0.0 

3.:)0b 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

4.30 

6.45 

1.0 

1.0 

2.L5 

0.45 

1.0 

2C.0 

!             0.0 

2.0 

j             3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2C.0 

2.15 

2.15 

35.15 

39.15 

A.  See  note  to  Table  I.    B.  Alternative  subjects,    r.  Alternative  J*ubj©cts. 
K.  See  note  to  Table  T. 
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Na  III. — Time-Table  of  a  School  preparing   for  special  Public  School 
(Scotch).    Number  of  Boys  in  the  School,  Summer  1899,  54. 


Class 

Class 

II.  B. 

IV. 

Average 

Average 

age 

age 

lOilj. 

13 

»Scripture  - 
English  A- 
French     - 


Latin 
Greek 
German 


History  - 
Geography 
Mathematics 


Object  Lessons  or  Elementary  Science 
Writing  or  Dictation 

Drawing 

Preparation  (k) 

Singing 

Instmrnental  Masic- 


Carpentering  or  Handicraft 


Total 


31.45 


2 

2 

3.45 

3 

6 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.30 

1 

1-30 

1 

5.45 

5.45 

0 

0 

3 

1.45 

0 

0.45 

6.15 

6.15 

1 

1 

2C' 

2r 

32.30 


A.  See  note  to  Table  I. 

B.  Glass  IL  is  shown  as  more  nearly  approximating  average  age  than 
Class  L 

c.  Optiona]  subject . 
K.  See  note  to  Table  I. 
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No.  IV.— Average  of  time  given  to  various  subjecta  as  shown  by  com- 
parison of  returns  that  have  come  to  hand. 


Scripture 

English  A 

French 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

Hi&tory 

Geography 

Mathematics     - 

Object  Lessons  or  Elementary  Science 

Writing  or  Dictation 

Drawing 

Preparation 

Total  H 


Class  I., 

or  class 

most  nearly 

averaging 

age  of 

9—10. 


Top  Class. 

Age 

Average 

13 


2.3 

1.10 

3.8 

7.49 

4.34 

3.41b 

1.50 

1.17c 

5.38 

0.53d 

0.53E 

1.39F 

G 

35.2 


A.  See  note  to  Table  I. 

B.  Usually  German  is  alternative  with  Greek,  with  extra  French  and 
Mathematics  ;  58*6  per  cent,  of  the  Schools  do  not  teach  (jlerman  at  all. 

c.  3*7  per  cent,  omit  Geography  entirely  ;  6*2  per  cent,  do  not  teach  it  to 
their  top  form. 

D.  72*5  per  cent,  omit  this  subject  entirely ;  83*7  per  cent,  do  not  teach  it 
to  the  top  form. 

E.  One  school  omits  it  entirely  ;  38*7  per  cent,  do  not  teach  it  in  the  top 
form. 

F.  In  34*2  iKjr  cent,  of  returns  it  is  an  optional  subject  The  above  is 
the  average  in  the  remaining  65*8  per  cent. 

G.  No  average  is  possible,  practice  varies  so  greatly. 

H.  The  average  total  given  above  is  not  the  sum  of  the  various  items  of 
the  table,  but  is  the  AveT&ge  of  totals  actually  returned  in  each  school. 
No  school  teaches  all  the  subjects  enumerated. 


It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  show  in  a  similar  manner 
the  work  in  the  forms  intervening  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
thirteen,  because  no  two  schools  have  similar  form  organisations. 
In  one  case  there  are  as  many  as  twelve  separate  forms  for 
boys  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  a-half  and  twelve  and  a-half, 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  often  not  more  than  one  or  two ; 
but  as  illustrating  the  gradation  of  work,  and  in  particular  as 
showing  the  stage  at  which  Greek  Algebra,  and  Euclid  are 
commenced,  the  subjoined  time-table  (Jfo.   5)  (a  school  that 
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sometimes  but  not  regularly  competes  for  scholarships)  may  be 
taken  iis  a  fairly  accurate  representation  of  tne  general 
practice. 

No.  V. — ^Time-table  of  a  School  that  does  sometimes  compete  for 
Scholarships,  illustrative  of  intermediate  classes,  and  of  the  ages 
at  which  Greek,  Algebra,  and  Euclid  are  commenced. 


Class  I. 
Average 

age 

9A. 


ClaBsn. 

Average 

age 

lOA. 


Class  m.  Class  IV. 

Average  Average 

age  age 

llA-  12A. 


Glass  V. 
Average 

age 
12A. 


Class  YI. 

Average 

age 

1?A. 


Seriptore 
Sngiish 
French  - 
Latin    • 
Greek    • 
German 
Hbtory 
Geography    - 

r  Arithmetic 
Bfatbematirs<  Algebra 

I  Enclid 
Object  Lessons    • 
Writing  and  Dictation 
Drawing 


Preparation  (K) 


1.80 
1.60 
2.S0 
7.0 


1.80 
2.30 
615 


1.66 


1.20 
2.0 
2.80 
9.10 


1.30 
2.35 
5.25 


.30 


1.80 
1.40 
2.15 
7.20 
A  4.0 

1.30 
.50 
1.40 
1.40 
2.0 


1.30 
1.40 
2.1S 
7.60 
3.40 

1.80 
.50 
1.40 
1.40 
2.0 


1.30 
1.40 
2.16 
7.50 
8.40 

1.80 
.50 
1.40 
1.40 
2.0 


180 
.85  ' 
2.16 
7-20 
5.5 

2.5  B 
.50 
1.40 
1.40 
2.0 


.30  .30  .30  — 

Optional  in  all  cases,  and  alternative  with  English,  Geography, 
or  Writing. 
8.0       I    6to90  I    0to90  ;       9.0 


I 


9.0 


9.0 


A.  Extra  time  taken  from  Latin  owing  to  temporary  peculiarity  of  form. 

B.  Thirty-flve  minutes  per  week  to  Ancient  History. 
0.  Young  or  delicate  hojE  have  the  scale  reduced. 
K.  Bee  note  to  Table  I. 


Similarity  ov  the  Main  Features. 

Time-tables  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5  may  be  taken  as  good 
specimens  of  their  respective  classs  of  schools ;  such  variations  as 
exist  between  them  would  be  found  to  exist  between  all  the 
returns  that  have  come  to  hand ;  so,  too,  will  their  marked 
fiimily  resemblances:  the  former  due  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
individual  headmasters,  the  latter  imposed  by  the  range  of 
subjects  set  for  entrance  scholarship  or  onfinary  entrance 
examinations  at  the  public  schools. 


Particular  Subjects. — Classics. 


The  most  notable  feature  in  these  time-tables  is  the  extra- 
ordinary weight  given  in  them  to  classics  and  mathematics.  It 
would  seem  tnat  to  these  subjects  alone  is  awarded  sufficient  time 
for  the  boys  to  be  thoroughly  funded.  Table  I.  shows  sixteen 
hours  per  week  devoted  to  classics  alone  exclusive  of  time  allotted 
to  that  subject  in  preparation.  Exact  details  of  the  amount  so 
allotted  are  wanting,  but  in  this  and  in  all  similar  cases  it  may 
be  assmned  that  the  proportion  of  preparation  given  to  classics 
and  mathematics  is  a  large  one.  From  this  time-table,  too,  it  is 
evident  that  c.lassical  rather  than  mathematical  distinction  is 
coveted  in  this  particular  school.     An   example  could  equally 
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well  be  found  where  the  converse  was  true,  although  in  no  case 
are  the  maximiun  hours  awarded  to  mathematics  so  great  as  in 
the  case  of  classics.  Nineteen  and  a-half  hours  per  week  is  the 
maximum  returji  in  any  case  for  classics,  and  twelve  hours  is 
the  maximum,  of  course  in  another  school,  for  mathematics,  ex- 
clusive of  preparation. 


Age  of  Beginning  Latin  and  Greek. 

A  well-marked  rule  will  be  foimd  iUustrated  in  Table  No.  5. 
It  appears  to  be  the  practice  to  begin  the  teaching  of  Latin  to 
boys  as  soon  as  they  can  read  and  write  Englisn  ¥dth  some 
facility.  They  usually  reach  this  stage  by  the  age  of  nine — the 
age  at  which  they  generally  enter  a  preparatory  school.  On 
entry,  they  at  first  devote  somewhat  less  time  than  the  rest  ot 
the  school  to  Latin,  but  the  hours  are  gradually  increased  as 
they  go  up  the  school  until  the  point  is  reached  at  which  Greek 
is  begun,  when  the  restrictions  of  the  time-tables  require  some 
reduction  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  new  subject.  Thus  on 
Table  No.  5  a  boy  of  nine  gives  seven  hours  a  week  to  Latin.*  A 
year  later  rather  more  thaji  nine  hours.  A  year  later  he  has 
returned  to  seven  hours  for  Latin,  and  in  addition  now  devotes 
four  hours  to  Greek.  At  that  stage  the  proportion  between  the 
two  would  remain  constant  unless  he  passed  into  the  Scholarship 
form  at  the  head  of  the  school,  when  more  time  would  be  neces- 
sarily devoted  to  Greek  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  vocabulary 
required  for  the  difficult "  sight "  translations  that  are  commonly 
set. 

Greek  is  sometimes  not  commenced  before  the  age  of  twelve. 
But  this  practice,  affording  as  it  does  opportunity  to  devote 
attention  to  some  of  the  least  noticed  but  highly  important 
subjects  of  the  time-table,  is  practically  impossible  for  schools 
that  compete  for  scholarships ;  for  them,  the  standard  of  Greek 
required  for  scholarships  is  so  high  as  to  compel  its  inclusion  in 
the  curriculum  generally  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  sometimes 
still  earlier. 


Mathematics. 

Exact  statistics  of  the  age  at  which  the  teaching  of  Algebra, 
and  EucUd  is  begun,  and  of  the  times  devoted  to  those  subjects, 
are  not  deducible  from  the  returns  to  hand.  So  far  as  they  go 
they  tend  to  show  that  the  arrangement  of  Table  No.  5  is 
approximately  representative.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to 
entirely  re-classify  the  school  for  mathematics ;  25*8  per  cent,  of 
the  schools,  however,  have  not  yet  done  so. 
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Scripture. 

An  element  of  doubt  exists  in  the  returns  for  this  subject,  in 
that  it  is  not  always  distinctly  stated  whether  the  time  given  as 
being  sf)ent  on  the  study  of  Scripture  is  or  is  not  inclusive  of 
instruction  given  on  Simdays.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  schools  vnth  day-boys  this  cannot  be  the  case.  Their 
returns,  though  in  no  case  so  high  as  that  on  Table  No.  2  (in 
the  latter  case  the  school  consists  exclusively  of  boarders), 
justify  one  in  believing  that  the  average  given  in  Table  No.  4 
will  not  be  found  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  time  so 
spent  during  the  week,  and  exclusive  of  all  Sunday  work. 
Although  the  weight  given  in  entrance  examinations  to 
Scripture  knowledge  often  approaches  vanishing  point,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  no  case  is  it  omitted  from  me  time-table, 
and  that  more  time  is  assigned  to  it  than  to  EngUsh  language, 
history,  geography,  drawing,  or  dictation.  Although  there  womd 
be  fer  from  general  aOTeement  with  the  system  described  below, 
the  general  feeling  of  the  profession  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  seems  to  be  truly  expressed  by  a  headmaster  of  a  la^e 
mixed  day  and  boarding  school  who  notes  on  his  return :  "  Tne 
week's  work  closes  with  a  short  service  instead  of  the  last  lesson 
on  Friday  afternoon.  At  this  service  are  given  short  addresses 
especially  suited  to  the  boys.  And  here  I  may  peAaps  touch  on 
a  point  that  has  caused  much  platform  controversy,  but  has  pre- 
sented little  difficulty  to  those  who  have  the  practical  work  ot 
education  in  their  hands — ^I  mean  the  religious  question.  We 
have  here  boys  of  all  denominations — Churchmen,  Noncon- 
formists, Greeks,  and  others.  Our  invited  preachers  on  Friday 
have  been  equally  heterogeneous — Ritualistic,  Evangelical,  Non- 
conformist, rresbyterian,  and  so  on.  We  have  had  no  suspicion 
of  proselytizing  or  discord  in  their  remarks — the  religious  diffi- 
culty has  not  *  cropped '  up.  The  boys  sing  the  same  hymns 
and  use  the  same  prayers  without  a  thouglit  of  divisions.  I 
mention  this,  as  the  school  chapel  is  the  centre  of  public  school 
life,  and  I  believe  that  boys  so  regard  it — vaguelv  perhaps  while 
they  are  still  at  school,  but  vividly  afterwards  when  school 
life  is  a  memory.  We  have  no  chapel  here ;  but  the  weekly 
service  in  hall  is  by  no  means  the  least  among  the  things  that 
make  us  feel  that  we,  being  mainy,  are  one  body." 


English  Language  and  Grammar,  Geography,  History, 

Dictation. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  time  allotted  to  these  sub- 
jects is  altogether  inadequate,  particularly  in  the  case  of  schools 
such  as  those  that  are  exemplified  on  Table  No.  1.  Table  No.  3 
alone  shows  signs  that  En^sh  is  seriously  attempted ;  but  in 
tliat  school  the  extra  time  is  found  by  the  entire  elimination  of 
4d83.  D  2 
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Oreek  and  the  reduction  of  time  assigned  to  Latin.  Such  a 
course  is  not  possible  in  most  preparatory  schools;  for  by 
adopting  it  headmasters  would  preclude  their  boys  not  only 
from  taking  scholarships,  but  even  from  taking  moderately  good 
places  on  entrance  to  the  public  schools.  Headmasters  can 
only  deplore  the  necessity  ot  ignoring  English  subjects.  The 
headmaster  responsible  for  Table  No.  1  notes  at  its  foot :  "  I 
would  rfadly  see  more  English*  in  my  curriculum,  but  the 
standard  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Mathematics  is  so  high  in 
scholarship  examinations  that  English  is  knocked  on  the  head. 
We  have  no  time  for  it.  The  public  schools  require  none — 
practically."  In  so  saying  this  headmaster  but  voices  the 
general  feeling  of  the  profession.  Another  headmaster  of  a 
hme  boarding  school  mtimately  connected  with  a  famous 
public  school  told  the  present  writer  that  he  should  make  no 
return  in  response  to  the  present  inquiry.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  they 
would  think  I  approved  of  the  time  we  give  to  geography ! " 
We  are,  indeed,  practically  unanimous  in  desiring  to  teach  more 
of  the  English  classics,  more  history,  more  geography ;  but  our 
hands  are  tied  by  the  public  schools,  as  theirs  are  by  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Under  present  conditions  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  appear  to  be  to  trust  to  a  very  sound  grounding  in 
geography,  writing,  and  spelling,  given  in  nurseries  or  kinder- 
gartens, and  to  use  the  small  fruction  of  time  that  can  be  taken 
Sx)m  the  subjects  at  present  insisted  on  by  the  public  schools, 
for  keeping  up  this  knowledge,  and  supplementing  it  as  far  as 
may  be  by  the  study  of  the  geography  necessary  to  imderstand 
the  political  questions  of  the  day. 


French  and  German. 

French  is  taught  in  all  schools,  and  there  is  great  uniformity 
as  to  the  time  allotted  to  it.  If  it  were  possible  always  to 
ensure  that  all  teachers  of  French  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
wth  the  language,  the  total  result  might  be  not  unsatisfactory. 
This  is,  however,  impossible.  Unless  a  school  is  very  heavily 
staffed — to  a  degree  tnat  is  obviously  much  too  expensive  for  all 
but  the  minority  of  schools — masters  nmst  be  prepared  to  take 
classes  in  subjects  other  than  the  one  or  two  they  are  specially 
Qualified  to  teach,  unless  it  is  the  practice  in  that  school  to  keep 
tne  same  boys  together  in  one  form  for  all  subjects — a  system 
that  must  either  result  in  hopelessly  retarding  clever  boys  and 
outpacing  slow  ones,  or  in  such  subdivision  of  the  forms  into 
sections  and  units  that  class  teaching  is  impossible.  The  returns 
show  that  39'8  per  cent,  of  the  schools  do  not  re-classify  their 
boys  In  French. 

The  general  result  of  our  system  is  that  French  is  not  and 

*  The  term  English  is  generally  used  among  us  to  include  Language, 
Qrammar,  Qeograpny,  History,  and  Dictation. 
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cannot  be  taught  as  a  living  language.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  laro^e  majority  of  the  teachers  cannot  speak  it,  at  least  with 
fluent  accuracy.  Boys  learn  to  read  it  and  to  write  it,  they  learn 
also  a  considerable  number  of  grammatical  irregularities,  and  so 
doing  they  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  public  schools.  In 
the  entrance  scholarship  examinations  at  the  public  schools,  little 
or  no  value  is  attached  to  conversation  or  correct  pronunciation, 
and  until  they  do  so  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  improvement  in  the 
method  of  teaching  French. 

Gennan  is  not  taught  at  all  in  58*6  per  cent,  of  the  schools 
that  have  made  returns.  Experience  shows  that  four  languages, 
in  axddition  to  his  own,  are  much  more  than  can  l)e  learnt  with 
advantage  by  any  boy  at  one  time.  Therefore,  it  is  only  as  an 
alternative  to  Greek,  for  boys  intended  for  modem  sides  of 
schools  or  for  Army  classes,  that  German  is  taught.  Further, 
some  public  schools  prefer  that  in  no  case  should  boys  start 
German  before  they  come  to  them. 


Object  Lessons  and  Elementary  Science. 

In  72*5  per  cent,  of  the  schools  these  are  not  attempted,  and 
in  only  16-3  per  cent,  are  they  taught  to  the  top  forms.  Many 
masters  regret  their  inability  to  find  time  for  science  in  the 
regular  time-table,  and  endeavour  in  some  way  to  supply  the 
want  by  organising  lantern  lectures  during  the  winter  terms. 
These  are  obviously  to  some  extent  fortuitous  and  cannot  be 
tabulated ;  it  may,  nowever,  be  taken  that,  in  the  better  schools 
at  all  events,  their  presence  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  be  of 
value.  From  the  strictly  utilitarian  view  of  entrance  examina- 
tions thev  are  of  little  worth,  and  their  presence  is  simply  due  to 
the  unwillingness  of  preparatory  school  headmasters  to  allow 
their  boys  to  grow  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  scientific  subjects.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  one  would  hardly  greet  the 
inclusion  of  questions  on  elementary  science  in  entrance 
examination  papers  with  approval,  since  with  boys  of  the  tender 
age  in  question  the  teacnmg  of  this  subject  would  almost 
certainly  degenerate  into  cram.  Besides,  the  time-table  is  over- 
crowded already. 


Drawing. 

Drawing  appears  to  form  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in  65 
per  Jcent.  of  tne  returns,  but  in  many  cases  it  can  hardly  be 
seriously  attempted.  In  several  cases  the  time  allotted  is  only 
half-an-hour  per  week,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  one  hour  are 
also  frequent  In  such  cases  the  work  must  be  of  the  most 
elementary  or  unsystematic  character.  Unless  it  is  possible  to 
pve  at  least  two  hours  per  week  to  the  subject,  it  would,  in  the 
present  writer  s  opinion,  oe  better  to  award  to  geography  the  time 
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now  devoted  to  drawing.  It  is  clearly  a  matter  for  regret  that 
drawing  is  not  universally  a  compulsory  subject ;  undoubtedly 
the  expense  deters  many  schools  from  making  it  so.  A  good 
visiting  teacher  i6  expensive,  and  to  engage  a  teacher  solelv  or 
oven  cniefly  for  drawing  would  be  more  so.  Second-rate  teaching 
of  drawing  is  probably  more  harmful  than  second-rate  teaching  ' 
in  any  other  subject. 


Singing,  iNstRUMENXAL  Music  and  Carpentry. 

It  would  bo  interesting  and  instructive  to  be  able  to  tabulate 
the  practice  of  the  various  schools  in  the  matter  of  (1)  singing 
and  instrumental  music;  (2)  carpentry  and  other  handicraft. 
It  has,  however,  imfortUnateljr  happened  that  the  Questions 
asked  on  these  points  wei^  ambiguous,  and  it  is  very  plain  that 
all  the  replies  are  not  framed  on  the  same  basis ;  they  suffice, 
however,  to  show  that  in  these  subjects  there  is  an  entire  lack  of 
uniformity.  Some  schools  teach  all  of  them  as  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum,  others  teach  none  of  them  at  all.  Some 
one  school  may  be  found  that  takes  each  of  the  above  as  a 
regular  subject,  and  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  others  as  optional. 
Some  teach  them  all  the  year  round,  others  only  during  special 
terms.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  more  general  for  singing  to  form 
part  of  the  re^lar  curriculum  than  for  instrumental  music  or 
carpentry ;  this  latter  would  seem  indeed  to  be  nearly  always 
"  optional."  The  time  given  to  these  subjects  varies  almost  as 
greatly  as  does  the  practice  of  including  or  omitting  them  from 
the  time-table.  Probably  about  one  hour  per  week  is  a  fair 
average  of  the  time  given  to  singing  in  those  schools  where  it  is 
taught.  In  many  cases  two  hours  are  given,  and  in  one  c5iiso 
three  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  half  an  hour  is  in  several  cases 
all  that  is  allotted,  and  then  one  can  only  pity  the  teachers  who 
are  thus  called  upon  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

Carpentry  is  usually  not  taught  at  all  in  the  summer  months. 
It  is  an  employment  that,  if  the  workshops  are  conveniently 
placed,  can  be  taken  up  at  odd  minutes.  The  boys  regard  it  as  an 
amusement,  and  during  the  winter,  at  times  when  they  must  be 
indoors,  find  vent  for  their  energies  in  this  direction.  Hence  an 
exact  time-table  does  not  exist.  Probably  about  two  hours  of 
instruction  per  week  is  a  fair  average  in  cases  where  it  is  taught 
at  all.  In  one  case  six  hours  is  awarded,  but  this  is  altogether 
exceptional. 

No  credit  whatever  is  given  by  the  public  schools  to  knowledge 
of  these  subjects.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  them  to  be  treated 
as  supplementary  to  the  regular  time-table.  The  feet  that 
they  appear  there  at  all  is  due  solely  to  the  importance  attached 
to  them  by  preparatory  school  headmasters  and  by  the  parents, 
who  in  many  cases  pay  an  extra  fee  for  their  sons'  instruction  in 
these  matters. 
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Distribution  of  Hours  of  Work  Through  the  Day. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  actual  number  of  hours  spent  in 
work  during  the  day  is  the  manner  in  which  those  hours  are 
distributed.  It  is  obvious  that  all  hours  during  the  day  have 
not  the  same  value,  and  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  sub- 
divide the  five  or  six  hours  of  our  boys*  daily  work  in  the  manner 
which  will  cause  the  least  strain  on  the  ner\"ous  system.  The 
subjoined  tables  have  been  drawn  up  to  show  at  a  glance  the 
manner  in  which  this  problem  is  actually  dealt  with. 


Distribution  of  Work  During  the  Day. 
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It  must  here  be  noted  that  boarding  schools,  pm'e  and  simple, 
and  those  which  take  day  boys  as  well,  are  not  equally  placed  in 
this  respect  In  the  former  case  the  headmaster  has  an  aosolutely 
free  hand  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  will  divide  his  school  day. 
AH  the  boys  are  under  nis  own  roof  and  his  playing-fields  almost 
invariably  adjoin  the  school-house.  If  it  seemed  good  to  him  there 
is  no  reason — for  example  during  such  fiery  heat  as  we  had  in 
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the  summer  of  1899 — to  prevent  his  arranging  for  all  violent 
exercise  being  taken  before  the  sun  had  attained  its  power  or 
during  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  In  the  winter  he  alwavs 
can  and  often  docs  so  arrange  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
day's  lessons  are  done  after  sundown,  from  4  or  4.30  to  6  or  6.30, 
and  also  again  in  the  evening.  In  the  day  school  such  arrange- 
ments are  generally  imiK)ssible,  and  this  from  two  causes.  Day 
schools  are  for  obvious  rciisons  generally  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  towns,  and  owing  to  tne  consecjuent  high  value  of  land 
are  often  compelled  to  go  considerable  distances  to  their  playing- 
fields.  In  North  London,  at  all  events,  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  schools  to  journey  five  or  seven  miles  to  their  cricket  fields ; 
and,  in  addition,  some  are  only  able  to  lease  them  for  particular 
times  and  certain  days.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  state  ot  affairs  is 
there  is  unfortmiately  no  remedy,  for  owing  to  all  the  land  in 
such  neighbourhoods  being  let  on  building  lease  and  worth 
thousands  of  pounds  per  acre,  no  day  school  can  buy  sufficient 
ground  for  playing-fielas  without  incurring  a  capital  expenditure 
that  must  involve  the  ruin  of  the  school  as  a  paying  concern. 
Hence  it  follows  that  their  games,  whatever  the  weather,  must 
take  place  alwavs  at  the  prearranged  time.  The  second  cause 
that  hinders  flexibility  ot  the  time-table  is  the  fact  that  the 
convenience  of  the  parents  of  day  boys  has  to  be  studied  in  the 
matter  of  the  time  of  meals  taken  at  home.  Probably  parents 
will,  in  the  first  case,  make  new  arrangements  to  suit  tne  school 
time-table  willingly  enough ;  but  change  and  uncertainty  upset 
their  domestic  organLsiition  and  are  to  them  intolerable.  No 
doubt  this  difficulty  varies  in  detail  in  different  lociilities,  but  in 
one  form  or  another  it  is  continually  present  to  hamper  head- 
masters and  to  restrain  them  from  makmg  arrangements,  which, 
if  possible,  they  would  adopt.  It  operates  to  prevent  them  on 
whole  school  days  from  usmg  in  summer  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
day  for  cricket,  and  in  winter  from  doing  ordinary  school 
between  4  and  6  p.m.,  and  using  the  early  afternoon  hours  for 
football,  a  practice  that  is  very  general  in  boarding  schools. 


Length  of  School  Periods. 

Another  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
value  of  Ciich  time-table  is  the  length  of  each  school  period. 
Among  those  who  have  replied  to  the  question  on  this  point 
in  the  present  inquiry,  opinion  as  to  the  proper  length  of  time 
that  a  lesson  should  last  varies  between  one  hour  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  the  latter  view  greatly  predominating.  In 
a  few  cases  it  is  ur^ed  that  one  and  a-half  hours  is  not  too  long, 
provided  the  work  is  varied  by  takinj^  during  that  period  different 
parts  of  the  same  subject,  and  taking  them  in  diffisrent  ways. 
For  example,  in  a  Latin  period  the  master  mav  take  grammar 
auestions  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  boys  standing  up  in  form; 
tlien  he  may  take  composition  for  half  an  hour,  the  boys  sitting 
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down ;  and  the  balance  of  the  time  may  be  devoted  to  transla- 
tion of  some  Latin  author.  To  those  who  have  made  experi- 
ment of  the  shortest  period,  this  contention  does  not  carry 
weight  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  three-quarter 
hour  periods  are  not  the  universal  rule.  Approximately,  how- 
ever, 61  per  cent,  of  the  schools  prefer  three-quarter  hour 
periods,  19  per  cent,  prefer  one  hour  periods,  20  per  cent,  so 
mialify  their  opinions  that  classification  is  impossible.  Even  in 
tne  first  two  cases  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  decision  for 
the  shorter  periods  is  always  absolute.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
merely  be  taken  as  indicative  of  a  preference.  There  are  many 
schools  that  qualify  their  return  to  some  extent  by  suggesting, 
for  example,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a-half  for  mathematics,  one 
hour  for  Latin  translation,  or  one  hour  and  a-half  for  Latin  verses. 
Some  prefer  a  longer  period  for  the  senior  boys ;  others  suggest 
that  shorter  periods  are  desirable  if  a  form  is  not  subdividea  mto 
two  divisions.  In  a  few  cases  half  an  hour  is  the  period  gene- 
rally preferred. 

Inaications  exist  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  short  periods  is 
rapidly  growing,  and  one  is  tempt^  to  think  that  not  a  few  ot 
the  headmasters  who  declare  their  allegiance  to  the  longer 
periods  must  have  serious  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  so  doing,  from 
the  very  vehemence  of  their  protestations  to  the  contrary. 


Lexqth  of  Sckool  Periods  Without  a  Break  for  Play. 

But  however  satis£Etctory  it  may  be  that  an  overwhelmii^ 
proportion  of  preparatory  schools  have  adopted  the  short  period, 
this  satis£Etction  is  seriously  modified  by  a  consideration  of  the 
subjoined  table. 

Table  showing  the  maximum  time  spent  in  class-rooms 
without  a  break  for  play  :* — 
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It  is  medically,  psychologically  and  experimentally  certain 
that  it  is  impossible  for  boys  to  continue  working  even  approxi- 

*  It  should  be  obfierved  that  short  "  breaks"  of  two  or  three  minutes  are 
usually  made  between  the  lessons,  even  though  this  may  not  be  shoMn  on 
the  time-tablesy  and  though  the  time  is  not  long  enough  for  a  game  or 
necessarily  spent  in  fresh  air. 
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mately  at  their  average  standard  of  excellence  through  long  cou- 
tinued  hours  of  mental  exertion.  Experience  shows  that  the 
best  arrangement  possible  is  to  have  periods  of  work  seldom  or 
never  exceeding  tnree-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  such  period  to  allow  a  short  interval  of  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  during  which  the  boys  are  sent  into  the  playground  for 
play — not  drill  or  organised  games.  This  interval  should  be 
used  to  throw  all  class-room  windows  wide  open,  top  and  bott-om, 
and  so  secure  a  thorough  change  of  air  in  the  class-room,  a  thing 
that  cannot  ho  done  except  in  this  way  without  exposing  the 
boys  to  very  dangerous  draughts.  Many  headmasters  explain 
that  they  allow  two  or  three  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  period 
for  change  of  class,  and  even  specify  that  they  then  allow 
the  boys  to  talk.  Such  an  arrangement  in  no  way  meets 
the  necessity  for  which  the  interval  for  play  is  provided.  The 
nerve  tension  which  must  result  from  the  restraints  of  discipline 
and  mental  exertion  can  only  be  thoroughly  relaxed  by  the  fresh 
air  and  physic*il  refreshment  of  independent  play  in  the  open. 
Still  the  face  that  several  headmasters  wno  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  above  system  state  in  their  notes  that  they  think  it 
ideal  is  a  distinctly  encouraging  sign.  One  Ciin  only  hope  that 
they  may  soon  be  led  to  make  trial  of  the  system,  being  well 
assured  that  after  a  single  term's  experience  of  it  nothing  will 
induce  them  to  revert  to  the  old  system. 


Preparation. 

Two  very  decided  and  opposite  views  are  held  in  the  profession 
on  the  subject  of  home-work  or  preparation.  On  the  one  part  many 
masters  state  that  with  them  tnere  is  no  preparation  by  the  boys 
without  the  assistance  of  the  masters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
strongly  felt  by  others  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  boys  to  gain  ex- 
perience in  fiEtcing  difficulties  alone.  These  hold  that  in  proportion 
as  the  quaUty  of  the  instruction  given  in  class  improves,  so  there 
arises  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  boys  to  consider  it  unreasonable  for 
them  to  be  expected  to  solve  any  but  the  very  simplest  problems. 
Directly  the  least  difficulty  arises  they  inclme  to  think  that  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  master,  who  has  not  sufficiently  explained  it  to 
them.  In  this  way  they  fail  to  acquire  the  power  of  working  for 
themselves,  and  of  attempting  to  grapple  with  a  difficulty. 
Home-work  is  regarded  by  tnosc  who  tnink  thus  as  an  invaluable 
antidote  to  this  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  and 
they  use  it  as  the  fifth  step  of  a  Herbartian  five-step  lesson. 
They  regard  it  as  of  paramount  importances  that  no  help  of  any 
sort  or  kind  should  be  given  to  the  boys  in  their  home-wort. 
Of  course  they  assume  as  an  axiom  that  no  lesson  is  set  that  has 
not  been  properly  explained  in  class,  or  that  is  beyond  the  power 
of  every  boy  to  master,  provided  he  has  attended  to  the  lesson 
and  makes  a  reasonable  effort. 
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Conclusion. 

Two  impressions  are  very  clearly  left  on  the  writer's  mind  from 
a  study  of  the  returns  that  have  been  furnished  to  him.    The 
tirst  is  the  great  willingness  of  preparatory  school  headmasters 
to  adopt  any  change  of  the  benent  of  which  thev  have  been  con- 
vinced.   They  are  by  no  means  blind  to  the  &uits  that  exist,  and 
are  indeed   the  first  critics  of  the  weak  points  in   their  own 
syBtem.    The  chief  point  on  which  this  is  perhaps  not  quite  true 
is  in  the  matter  of  snort  periods  of  work  and  frequent  mtervals 
of  play  in  the  open  air.     But  even  in  that  connection  it  is  only 
fiair  to  say  that  the  importance  of  this  matter  has  only  beffim  to 
be  fully  realised  in  quite  recent  years,  and  there  are  distinct 
signs  that  within  a  short  j>eriod  the  reformed  system  will  become 
universal.     The  second  impression  is  the  general  regret  that  is 
expressed  or  implied  by  almost  all  headmasters  at  the  enforced 
nefflect  of  English  subjects.     The  wish  is  not  to  abandon  classics 
ana  mathematics  as  the  principal  medium  of  education,  but  rather 
to  level  up  and  to  level  down.     We  all  acknowledge  the  many 
benefits  that  come  from  a  sound  training  in  the  classics,  but  we 
think  that  at  present  their  importance  is  exaggerated,  and  we 
would  like  to  use  time  taken  from  these  subjects,  say  three  or 
four  hours  a  week,  to  give  a  proper  groundmg  in  geography, 
embracing  elementary  science,  ana  the  literature  and  language 
of  our  own  country.     To  the  uninitiated  it  would  appear  that  if 
they  felt  this  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  headmasters  to  make 
the  change.     This,  however,  is  not  the  case.     Preparatory  schools 
are  not  solely  educational  establishments,  they  are  also  business 
concerns.      Headmasters  depend  for  their  means  of  living  on 
the   profits  of  their  schools.     To   make  them  pay   they  must 
please  their  parents,  and  parents  will  not  be  pleased  imless  their 
boys   take  satisfactory  places  at   the   public  schools.      If  the 
headmaster's  clientile  is  among  the  class  that  desires  scholar- 
ships  for  their  boys,  then  that  school  must  win  scholarships  or 
cease  to  exist    In  any  case,  a  school  that  fails  to  get  its  boys 
into    fairly    high    forms    on   entering  the  public  schools  will, 
even    with   the  highest  athletic  traaitions    and   the  greatest 
social  prestige,  stand  at  a   serious  disadvantage  in  the  very 
keen    competition  that  exists.      To    get    scholarships  at  the 
public  schools  and  to  gain  a  high   place  on    entrance  there, 
a    knowledge    of   classics   and    mathematics    is   indispensable. 
Practically  boys  are  placed   by  the  authointiea  of  the  pvMic 
acJiooh  on  those  two  subjects  alone.     Some  public  schools  do 
give  some  weight  to  other  subjects  but  it  is  not  much.     Practi- 
cally,   classics  and    mathematics    arc    the    only    things   that 
count.      So    long    as    this    state    of   affairs    continues    there 
will   be  no    considerable    reform.       It    is    evident    that    the 
hours    devoted    to  study  by   preparatory  schools  are  already 
quite  as    long  as  is    consistent   with    the    health    and  well- 
being   of   the     boys — in   some  cases    the   hours  are  already 
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excessive.  The  only  way  in  which  the  desired  refonn 
can  be  introduced  is  by  lowering  the  standard  in  classics  and 
mathematics.  No  doubt  the  puolic  schools  are  in  much  the 
same  difficulty  as  preparatory  schools.  Their  curricula  and 
time-tables  must  be  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versities iust  as  ours  are  on  theirs.  If  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  gave  weight  in  scholarship  and  matriculation 
examinations  to  English  and  French,  the  change  would  imme- 
diately make  itself  felt,  working  downwards  from  the  public  to 
the  preparatory  schools.  Till  that  is  done  there  can  be  no 
important  change,  and  in  the  meantime  one  can  only  say  that, 
given  the  circumstances  that  at  present  exist,  preparatorj' 
school  time-tables  are  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  we  have  any 
right  to  expect  them  to  be. 

H.  Frampton  •Stallard. 
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The  Preparatory  School  curriculum,  in  all  its  main  features, 
is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Entrance  Scholarship  system  at  the 
Public  Schools.  It  is  true,  of  coiurse,  that  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  boys  obtains  Scholarships,  and  that  for  the  rank 
and  file  the  way  into  a  Public  School  must  lie  through  the 
ordinary  entrance  examination.  But  between  the  two  examina- 
tions there  is  only  a  difference  of  degree.  The  standard  in  the 
scholarship  examination  is  much  higher,  but  the  subjects 
in  both  are  practically  the  same — -Latin,  Greek,  French. 
Mathematics,  with  possibly  (but  by  no  means  necessarily) 
questions  in  History,  Geography,  and  Divinity.  Accordingly, 
all  boys  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  are  passed  through  the 
same  kind  of  trainmg.  If  they  can  reach  the  scholarship 
standard,  well  and  good ;  a  few — perhaps  8  per  cent,  on  a 
liberal  estimate — secure  election;  the,  rest  get  as  near  to  the 
standard  as  they  can,  since  the  form  in  which  they  are  to  start 
at  the  Public  School  will  depend  on  their  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  shown  in  the  entrance  examination.*  The  scholar- 
ship examination  therefore  includes  that  for  entrance,  as  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  and  its  requirements  are  of  decisive 
importance  in  shaping  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  School,  for 
duU  and  for  clever  boys  alike. 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  this  point  at  the  outset, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  how  small   is  the 

Eower  of  initiative  that  lies  with  the  Preparatory  Schoolmaster 
imself  in  shaping  his  curriculum.  His  function  is  to  prepare 
boy«  for  the  Puolic  Schools ;  and  admission  to  these  is  dependent 
on  certain  definite  conditions.  There  is  a  very  general  feeling 
among  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  that,  in  the  light  of  modem 
knowledge  and  modern  experience,  those  conditions  are  in  im- 
portant respects  unwise ;  but  they  are  powerless  of  themselves  to 
alter  them.  Public  opinion,  meanwhile,  as  represented  by  the 
average  parent,  finds  a  ready  test  of  efficiency  in  the  scholarships 
a  school  is  able  to  win.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  parents  should 
desire  scholarships  for  their  sons.  They  are  intrinsically  valuable, 
and  to  many  people  money  is  a  serious  consideration.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  poor  or  the  mercenary  parent  that  is  attracted  by 
them.  Success  in  a  public  competition  of  this  kind  is  gratifying 
evidence  of  a  boy's  ability.  For  intellectual  fathers  ana  mothers, 
moreover,  there  is  a  peculiar  attractiveness  in  the  system  which 
obtains  at  Eton  and  Winchester,  of  keeping  the  scholars  together 
in  a  community  of  their  own,  where  the  intellect  of  the  school  is 
focussed,  and  interest  in  intellectual  things  is  therefore  Ukely  to 

♦  I  must  be  understood  to  refer  here  and  in  what  follows  to  the  Classical 
side  of  Public  Schools,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  boys  are  trained. 
Home  important  schools  have  no  properly  organised  Modern  side ;  some 
require  Gferman  instead  of  Greek. 
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be  keener.  But  even  if  there  is  no  "  college  "  for  boys  on  the 
foimdation,  a  scholarship  is  still  worth  having,  for  it  ensures  a 
good  start  at  the  Public  School  and  the  specitu  attention  of  the 
masters — no  slight  advantages  in  a  crowded  world  of  500  or  600 
boys.  For  many  reasons,  therefore,  scholarships  are  coveted. 
I  need  not  here  enter  on  the  vexed  question  whether  the 
system  by  which  they  are  awarded  is  morally  Justifiable.  But 
their  influence  on  the  Preparatory  Schools  is  beyond  dispute. 
Scholarships  in  all  but  a  very  few  schools  are  now  thrown  open 
to  general  competition.  If  success  is  to  be  achieved,  a  narrow 
definite  path  must  be  followed.  Thus,  if  from  time  to  time 
complaints  are  heard  irom  parents  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tional reform  and  who  recognise  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Preparatory  curriculum  as  it  stands,  they  count  for  little  in  the 
general  acquiescence  or  indifference. 

If  we  turn  to  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Schools,  we  find 
that  at  most  of  them  the  boy  who  secures  election  is  one  who 
shows  exceptional  ability  in  one  particular  subject.  In  the  great 
majority  oi  cases  this  subject  is  Classics.  Sometimes  it  is 
Mathematics,  or  (rarely)  Modem  Languages.  It  is  true  that  the 
examination  usually  includes  a  paper  (the  so-called  "General 
li^aper  ")  of  questions  on  History,  Geography,  and  Divinity.  But 
English  subjects  exercise  little  or  no  influence  on  the  final  award. 
What  the  Public  Schools  (with  the  rarest  possible  exceptions 
want  is  the  specialised  boy.  This  is  frankly  acknowledged  by 
those  who  justify  the  present  system.  At  the  Headmasters' 
Conference  in  December,  1897,  Dr.  James  (Rugby)  said : — 

Tlie  predominant  reason  for  giving  scholarships  at  Public  Schools  was 
the  fact  that  they  did  wish  to  attract  able  boys  to  the  schools.  But  then, 
again,  there  were  two  reasons  for  the  wish,  the  first  being  that  they 
naturally  all  of  them  wished  to  have  interesting  pupils  to  teach  and  pupils 
who  would  respond  to  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
there  was  the  narrower  reason,  that  headmasters  wanted  them  to  win 
scholarships  at  the  University  for  their  schools,  and  it  was  just  there  that 
speciaJising  came  in.  The  University  did  not  recognise  all-round  equip- 
ment, neither  did  the  colleges,  and  therefore,  if  schools  were  to  succeed  m 
the  University  examinations — and  that  surely,  it  would  he  taken  for 
^nted,  was  an  honest  ambition — it  was  clear  they  could  not  be  content 
8imi)ly  to  send  their  all-round  boys,  but  must  send  boys  who  would  do 

specially  weU  in  certain  particular  subjects He  could  not  think 

that  specialisation  even  at  the  very  earliest  age  was  altogether  in  itself  a 
bad  thing.  * 

It  would  be  easier  to  defend  this  point  of  view  if  all  or  even  a 
lar^e  majority  of  Public  School  boys  proceeded  eventually  to  the 
Umversities.  The  fact  is  that  comparatively  few  do  so.  The 
vast  majority  on  leaving  school  go  straight  into  one  of  the 
professions  or  into  business.  Either  therefore  Dr.  James  and 
those  who  think  with  him  really  believe  a  strict  training  in 
Classics  to  be  the  best  education  for  all  boys,  the  best  means  of 
developing  faculty,  so  important  thtit  it  cannot  well  be  begun  too 
early,  or  they  are  ready  to  subordinate  the  needs  of  the  great 
majority  to  those  of  the  clever  few  who  ai'e  to  win  honours  at 

the  Universities  for  the  schools  that  have  educated  them.     It  is, 

..  -         ■     ..     ■  ■   ■  ■     —  —    .  ■  .  — .  ■  ■,<■ ..        ,  ■ ... 

*  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Headmasters,  18G7,  pp.  29,  31. 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  growing  conviction  of  many  Preparatory 
Schoolmasters  that  to  insist  upon  the  teaching  of  both  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Preparatory  stage  and  to  encomuge  early 
specialisation  by  scholarships,  is  to  do  an  injury,  in  greater  or 
less  d^ree,  to  all  young  boys,  and  practically  to  sacrifice  those 
who  have  small  linguistic  ability.  But  before  discussing  possible 
improvements  in  the  curriculum,  let  us  see  what  it  actually 
includes.  What  is  the  curriculum  best  adapted  to  secure  the 
twofold  object  set  before  the  Preparatory  School,  viz.,  either  to 
win  scholarships  by  developing  its  boys  along  special  lines,  or  to 
get  them  far  enough  on  in  classics  to  secure  tor  them  a  good 
start  at  the  Public  School  ? 

Briefly  it  will  be  foimd  that,  as  soon  as  a  boy  comes  to  school, 
which  we  may  take  to  be  at  nine  years  old,  he  begins  (if  he  has  not 
already  begun)  to  learn  Latin ;  at  the  same  time  he  has  lessons 
in  French,  and  spends  a  good  many  hours  a  week  over  English 
(spelling,  dictation,  parts  of  speech  and  analysis  of  the  simple 
sentence).  That  is,  ne  at  once  begins  drill  in  the  rudiments  of 
three  languages.  Arithmetic,  English  History,  Geography, 
Religious  Knowledge,  possibly  Drawing  or  Object  Lessons, 
complete  his  work  in  school.  As  soon  as  he  has  got  through 
the  two  lowest  forms,*  which  means  for  the  clever  boy  before 
his  tenth  birthday,  a  fourth  language  is  added — Greet.  This 
involves  a  reduction  in  the  hours  devoted  to  English — always 
the  first  subject  to  suffer  if  time  is  required  for  anything  else. 
Greometry  and  Algebra  are  also  begun,  Arithmetic  being  cut 
down  to  meet  the  need.  Now  also  a  beginning  is  made  with 
Latin  Verses.  At  the  age  of  twelve  ^if  he  is  to  get  a  scholarship  at 
all),  a  boy  finds  himself  in  the  highest  form,  and  devotes  an 
increasing  number  of  hours  to  Classics.  There  is  no  need  to 
describe  here  the  kind  of  mpers  he  will  have  to  face  in  the 
scholarship  examination.f  But  to  anyone  who  studies  those  set 
at  Harrow  or  Eton,  Winchester  or  Rugby,  it  will  be  clear  that  a 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  required  for 
success,  and  that  without  specialisation  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  Ixyy  under  fourteen  to  cover  the  ground.  For  the  last  two  years 
of  his  Preparatory  School  training,  therefore,  the  lion's  share  of  the 
time  table  fialls  to  Latin  and  Greek.  About  twelve  hours  a  week, 
together  with  five-sixths  of  the  evening  preparation,  may  be 
taken  as  a  not  unusual  total  of  hours  allotted  to  these.^    One 


*  Some  schools  postpone  Greek  till  a  boy  has  got  through  the  three 
lowest  forms,  but  tnis  is  exceptional.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  schools 
Qreek  is  begun  in  the  form  next  above  the  lowest.  The  reader  may  be 
reminded  that  I  am  speaking  here  of  Preparatory  Schools  of  moderate  size 

!  40-00  boysX  with  five  or  six  forms.    For  large  schools,  with  ten  or  twelve 
orms,  this  account  would  require  some  alteration  ;  but  there  are  not  many 
sucL 

f  See  Mr.  Lynam's  art.  on  *'  Examinations  for  Entrance  Scholarships  at 
the  Public  Schools,"  in  this  vol.,  p.  107,  where  the  papers  are  given  in  full. 

t  Here  and  there  a  school  may  specialise  its  boys  in  Mathematics,  but 
the  case  is  (happily)  so  rare  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  any  general  view  of 
existing  practice. 
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school,  well  known  for  its  success  in  winning  scholarships,  divides 
the  weekly  time-table,  including  preparation,  of  its  highest  form 
(average  age,  12*8),  as  follows : — 

Classics 25  hours. 

Mathematics 6       „ 

(History 


English    J  Geography 

(Maps 
French  -        -        -        -        -        -      2 

Divinity  -----      2 


i> 


» 


» 


Classics,  it  will  be  observed,  here  claim  almost  twice  as  manj 
horn's  per  week  as  all  the  other  subjects  put  together.  This 
time-table  is,  of  course,  exceptional.  The  following  one,  the 
figures  of  which  also  include  rreparation,  more  nearly  reflects 
the  ordinary  practice. 

Time-table  of  a  Preparatory  School  (Summer  Term,  1899) 
showing  the  hours  devoted  to  each  subject,  inclusive  of  prepara- 
tion for  it,  per  week.  N.B. — No  preparation  is  done  except 
under  the  supervision  of  masters. 


I. 


Average  Age  9*8 


II. 


11 


III. 


11-2 


IV. 


12-6 


V. 


12-7 


Religious  knowledge    - 
English,     including     Grammar, 
Language,  and  Literature. 

French 

Latin 

Greek  or  German 

History  {i^Stlloman:  : 
Oeoffraphy  -  -  -  -  - 
Arithmetic  -        -        -        -        - 


Algebra 
Geometry     -        -        -        . 
Writing  and  Dictation- 
Dmwing      .       .       -       - 
Headmaster's  weekly  review 

Total  per  week    - 


a 

4 
8| 

6 


4 

4 
12i 


1 


32} 


1 
5 

2 
1 
(in  o 

2 


1 

4 

9i 
5 

1 
1 
4 

3 

1 


1 

4 

lOi 
5 

li 
1 

1 

3i 
2 

2 

i 


1 

4 
11 

?} 

1 
1 

2i 
2 

2 
i 


;her  classes  optional) 
i    I       i 


33^ 


33i 


33i 


34 


Singing  (two  divisions)     - 

Drilling  and  Gymnastics  (two  divisions) 

Optional  Subjects. 

Drawing  (two  divisions)   -        -        - 
Instrumental  Music  (including  practice) 

Carpentering 

Fencing  or  Soxing  -        -        -         - 


I. 

II. 

1 

1 

n 

n 

n 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Here  the  time,  including  preparation,  devoted  to  the  classics 
is  seen  to  be  17^  hours  per  week  in  the  highest  form — just  half 
the  total  number  of  hours  spent  in  school ;  and  a  comparison 
with  Mr.  Stallard's  Table  iV.  on  p.  48  will  show  that  this 
corresponds  very  fairly  to  the  average  time  given  in  Preparatory 
Schools  to  the  subject.  The  main  purpose  of  the  curriculum, 
it  is  seen,  is  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  as  much  time  being 
devoted  to  subjects  other  than  these  as  the  conditions  wiU 
allow. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in   this  curriculum  is  at 
once  its    narrowness  and    the    large    number  of   subjects    it 
comprises.     It  is,  in   fact,  "the  grand  old  fortifjring  classical 
cumculum,"  holding   its    ground  with   all    the  old    tenacity, 
only  that,   under  the  pressure  of   public   opinion,'  room  has 
been  found  as  well  for  the  subjects  now  everywhere  regarded 
as  necessar}-  ingredients  in  the  education  of  cultivated  people, 
such   as   French,   Mathematics,   History,  and   Geography,  and 
perhaps  also  for  tliose  which  are  beginning  to  be  recognised 
as  valuable,  such  as  Drawing.     New  subjects  have  been   one 
after  the  other  tacked   on  to  the  old  classical  system,  as  Dr. 
Welldon  (late  Headmaster  of  Harrow  School)  has  said,  "like 
an  old  coat  let  out  to  suit  a  growing  child."     The  consequences 
of  such  a  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new  are  what  might 
be  imagined.     The  clever  boy  climbs  rapidly  up  the  school  by 
the  classical  ladder.    An  entrance  scholarship  is  waiting  to  be 
won,  and  he  has  every  temptation  to  drop,  one  after  the  other, 
all  subjects  which  will  not  pay  in  the  examination ;  thus  his 
grounding  is  apt  to  be  narrow,  and  his  interest  in  everything 
except  the  world  of  books  is  stunted  and  impoverished.     At 
13^    he  will    show  a  precocious   facility  in  finding  his  way 
through  an  "  Unseen,"  or  in  writing  a  piece  of  Latin  prose ; 
but  (unless  he  happens  to  come  fi*om  an  unusually  cultivated 
home)   his  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  indeed 
of  nearly  everything  outside   the  classics,  will   be  very  small. 
And  he  will  certainly  suffer  from  the  special  weakness  inherent 
in   an  exclusively  bookish    training,  viz.,  want   of  originality, 
want  of  power  to  look  at   things  with  his  own  eyes   instead 
of  through   the  eyes  of  his  "authorities."     He  has   come   to 
the   top,  as   the  clever   boy  always  does,  be   the  curriculum 
\fha.t  it  may,  and  he  is  certainly,  in  a  sense,  a  success;   but 
w^hat  of  the  great  majority,  the  boys  of  moderate  or  less  than 
average  ability  ?     It    cannot   be  urged  too  strongly   that  for 
them  the  present  curriculum  is  a  most  serious  mistake.     This 
was   the  view  expressed  in   1897   by   the   Committee  of   the 
Association  of    H^dmasters    of    Preparatory    Schools.      In   a 
sitatement    prepared    for    the    Headmasters'    (Public   Schools) 
Conference,  at  the  request  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  that  body, 
they  urged-  that  "  the  great  dangers  of  the  present  system  are 
(1)  Multiplicity  of  subjects,  especially  of  languages ;  (2)  Specialisa- 
tion at  too  early  an  age  "  ;  and  continued  as  follows : — 

It  is  too  much  to  re<iuire  of  the  average  boy  that  he  shall  be  learning  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  Preparatory  School  stage,  four  languages  (Latin, 

4333.  £ 
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Greek,  French,  English),  as  well  as  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  History, 
Geography,  Divinity,  and  in  some  cases  elementary  Science  and  German  as 
well.  The  consequence  of  his  doing  so  is  what  might  be  expected.  He 
cannot  properly  assimilate  what  he  leanis  j  he  loses  interest  and  keenness  ; 
he  does  not  therefore  love  but  often  i)ositively  dislikes  his  work,  and  does 
it  in  a  perfunctory  way.  One  result  of  all  this  is  the  want  of  thoroughness 
and  good  grounding  which  is  patent 

This  difficulty  in  covering  all  the  necassary  ground  has  it«  effect,  so  far 
as  genei-al  experience  goes,  upon  mast  masters  as  well  as  boys.  They  not 
only  have  a  sense  of  distress  caused  by  the  present  pressure,  but  are  also 
led  to  do  a  gi*eat  deal  more  for  their  boys  than  is  good  for  them.  In  order 
to  save  time,  they  are  tempted  to  feed  them  with  infonnation  instead  of 
educating  them.  And  thus,  by  their  very  willingness  and  devotion,  they 
often  weaken  the  spring  of  the  mind,  and  destroy  the  power  of  doing 
original  or  unaided  work. 

And  further,  the  time  required  for  the  teaching  of  so  many  subjects  is 
almost  certain  to  lead  to  one  or  two  alternatives,  either  of  which  is  highlv 
undesirable,  viz.,  either  the  omission  of  some  of  the  subjects  which 
ought  to  be  taught,  or  a  lengthening  of  the  hours  of  work  in  school.* 

And  again : — 

The  hardworking  boy  of  fair  ability,  who  perhaps  gets  a  scholai-ship 
under  the  present  system,  shows  the  bad  effects  of  his  training  more  clearly 
(«r.,  than  tne  clever  Ix^y).  He  wins  success  for  the  most  part  I»y  sheer  effort 
of  (verbal)  memory.  The  sti-ain  of  preparation  cannot  be  kept  up.  The 
boy's  brain  revenges  itself  by  lying  fallow  ;  and  the  Public  School  wonders 
how  the  examiners  could  have  elected  so  dull  a  boy. 

The  ordinary  dull  boy  suffers  most  of  all.  He  has  little  aptitude  for 
languages.  The  endless  Latin  and  Greek  and  French  and  Mathematics 
(the  latter  yet  another  method  of  discipline  in  accuracy)  are  to  him  in- 
tolerably wearisome.  Hence  he  hates  schoolwork  as  drudgery.  His 
curiosity  (probably  the  one  link  with  cultivation  that  he  i)os.sesses)  is  left 
dormant.  There  is  a  divorce  between  his  work  and  his  life.  And  so,  when 
he  reaches  his  Public  School,  he  seems  to  have  leanit  very  little  of  any- 
thing, and  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  leisure.  Hence  the  excessive 
athleticism  we  most  of  us  deplore,  and  the  educational  failures  that  are  so 
common. 

These  words  give,  I  think,  a  perfectly  faithfiil  picture  of 
existing  practice  and  its  results  upon  the  schools.  "Learning 
by  heart, '  it  has  been  said,  "  is  the  great  intellectual  vice  of 
boys."  A  system  >vhicli  involves  the  learning  of  so  many 
languages  at  the  same  time,  sets  an  altogether  aisproportiomite 
value  upon  mere  memory  work,  and  correspondingly  fails  to 
develop  intelligence.  Latin  and  Greek  are  good  seed,  but  they 
require  appropriate  soil,  if  they  are  to  grow  to  profit.  For  the 
mass  of  young  boys  the  soil  is  not  ready.  Latin  and  Greek 
together  exhaust  the  ground,  and  results  are  admittedly  verA' 
poor.  Then,  again,  such  a  system  has  little  time  to  give  to 
subjects  in  which  boys  take  a  natural  interest.  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  Mathematics,  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  statement 
from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  are  all  "  methods  of  discipline  in 

*  The  former  alternative  is,  I  believe,  generally  adopted.  In  these  days, 
when  the  risks  of  over-pressure  are  so  widely  acknowledged,  the  Prepara- 
tory schoolmaster  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  health  of  his  boys.  Cei-tainly, 
if  boys  are  ever  worked  out  of  school,  the  victims  will  be  scholarship 
candidates^  and  such  extra  hours  will  be  devoted  to  classics  and  mathematics, 
not  to  subjects  "  which  ought  to  be  taught,"  but  which  w  ould  not  pay  in 
the  examination, 
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accuracy."  But  discipline,  though  of  immense  importance,  is 
not  everythinff  in  early  education.  The  best  teaching  is  that 
which  takes  tne  will  captive  and  enlists  the  pupil  as  an  ally  in 
the  process  of  learning ;  which  sympathises  with  the  curiosity 
natural  to  all  children,  and  knows  how  to  transmute  it  into 
sound  and  reasoned  knowledge ;  which  stimulates  imagination 
and  arouses  interest,  effort,  the  desire  to  know  more.  In  a  word, 
stimulus  is  needed  as  well  as  discipline.  The  average  boy,  who 
spends  nearly  hig  whole  schooltime  in  wrestling  with  the 
rudiments  of  three  foreign  languages  or  with  the  dry  rules  of 
Mathematics,  never  sees  the  wood  for  the  trees.  He  does  not 
feel  that  growing  and  encouraging  sense  of  power  which  comes 
from  having  his  goal  well  in  sight,  pressing  towards  it,  reaching 
it.  What  he  needs  is  a  richer  curnculum — one  that  appeals  to 
other  than  the  merely  linguistic  faculties;  one  which,  while  not 
losing  sight  of  discipline,  shall  at  the  same  time  appeal  to  other 
sides  of  boy-nature ;  discovering  and  developing  aptitudes  which 
now  languish  for  want  of  opportimity ;  giving  him  less  book- work, 
and  teaching  him  how  to  use  his  eyes  and  hands;  training 
memory  less  and  intelligence  more ;  in  a  word,  making  education 
a  less  mechanical  and  a  more  vital  thing.  It  is  "  more  life,  and 
fidler,  that  we  want.*'  The  teacher's  aim,  it  has  been  admirably 
said,  "is  to  help  the  pupil  to  live  a  fuller,  a  richer,  a  more 
interesting  and  a  more  usefid  life."* 

But,  it  wDl  be  asked,  if  the  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  are  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  curriculum  as  the  vigorous  language  of  the 
Statement  implies,  what  remedies  do  they  propose?  What 
changes  do  they  want  in  subjects  or  standards  of  work  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  not  yet 
proposed  any  complete  or  adequate  solution  of  the  problem. 
Nor  from  a  Committee  like  that  of  the  Association  of  Head- 
masters of  Preparatory  Schools  could  such  a  solution  be  expected. 
The  whole  subject  confessedly  bristles  with  difficulties.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  practically  unanimous  in  condemning  a  state  of 
things,  quite  another  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  best  method  of 
reform.  The  classics  are  deeply  rooted  in  our  affections  as  well 
as  in  our  school  system.  Moreover,  a  Committee  is  hardly 
justified  in  going  beyond  the  mandate  of  the  Association  which 
it  represents;  and  the  Preparatory  Schools  Association  at  its 
annual  Conferences,  though  anxious  to  stop  the  specialisation  of 
young  boys,  has  not  unnaturally  preferred  compromise  to  any 
heroic  methods,  and  has  urged  a  lowering  of  standards  rather 
than  the  excision  of  any  of  the  traditional  subjects.  Hence  in 
the  Statement  I  have  quoted  from  we  find : — 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  formulate  in  detail  what  change  in  tlie  cur- 
riculum should  be  made,  because  opinion  is  sharply  divided  as  to  this 
among  ourselves.  But  the  point  to  be  emphasised  is,  that  too  much  iri 
now  required,  and  that  some  change  is  imperatively  demanded  in  the 
interest  of  tne  boys  and  of  education  generally.  And  we  can  at 
least  express  the  hope  that  in  an  amended  curriculum  those  subjects  will 
be  recognised  as  important  which  train  a  boy  to  use  his  eyes  and  hand?. 


♦  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  "  Lectures  on  Teaching,"  p.  34. 
4383.  K  2 
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and  to  interest  himself  in  many  things  of  which  he  now  learns  nothing 
from  lack  of  time. 

In  a  supplement  to  this  Stateinent,  which  had  been  criticised 
as  dealing  too  much  in  generalities,  the  Preparatory  Schools 
Committee  explained  their  position  more  fully.  After  pointing 
out  that  the  Public  Schools  "  demand  from  us  a  specialist  rather 
than  a  soundly  educated  boy,"  and  that  "  for  tne  evil  effects  of 
the  system  we  must  look  not  to  the  clever  boys  who  win  scholar- 
ships, and  under  any  system  would  come  to  the  top,  but  to  the 
rauK  and  file,  the  vast  majority  of  boys  of  average  or  less  than 
average  ability  who  are  made  to  suffer,"  they  proceed : — 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  anv  remedy  short  of  the  excision  of  a  language  from  the  Prepara- 
tory School  curriculum  will  be  adequate  to  the  mischief.  For  it  is  the 
effort  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  and  French  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Pre- 
paratory School  stage,  that  more  than  anything  confuses  and  depresses  and 
overburdens  the  averag:e  boy.  But  the  remedy  that  we  pro][K)se  is  of  a  less 
drastic  kind.  We  desire  that  examinations  should  be  wide  rather  than 
si)ecial  ;  that  papers  should  be  set,  and  marked,  in  English  History, 
Geography,  Divinity,  French,  Latin.  Greek,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Euclid,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  marks  obtained  should  be  the  chief  con- 
sideration in  awarding  the  scholarships.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Public  Schools  might  have  some  difficulty,  if  these  proi)osals  wei*e  adopted, 
in  selecting  scholars  of  j)romise.  We  do  not  share  this  view.  It  wnl  he 
easy  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  mere  smatterer  by  keeping  the  standard 
of  each  paper  sufficiently  high,  or  by  fixing  a  minimum  percenteige  which 
must  be  passed  before  marks  begin  to  count. 

We  liave  not  touched  on  entrance  examinations^  because  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  standard  is  so  high  as  to  prejudice  the  natural  work  of 
Preparatory  Schools ;  but  even  nere  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the 

Ereponderance  of  languages  prejudicially  affects  the  education  of  those 
oys,  who,  either  for  lack  of  linguistic  ability,  or  because  they  go  to  a 
Public  School  at  an  unduly  early  age,  cannot  a.spire  to  take  a  place 
above  the  lower  half  of  the  middle  school.  Such  boys,  under  penalty 
of  taking  the  very  lowest  place,  must  face  papers  in  easy  Greet  tran- 
slation, that  is,  they  must  learn  Greek  for  at  least  three  terms  l>efore 
leaving  the  Preparatory  School.*^  This  means  either  that  for  all  lK)ys 
Greek  must  be  oegun  before  sufficient  advance  is  made  in  Latin,  to  say 
nothing  of  English,  or  that  for  these  particular  boys  some  important  subject 
must  be  dropped  that  they  may  be  si)ocialised  in  Greek. 

This  reads  very  much  as  if  the  Committee  would  fain  cut  out 
Greek;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  decisive  mandate  from  the 
body  they  represent,  hesitated  to  urge  the  adoption  of  so  strong 
a  remedy.  The  result  is  a  proposal  which  is  open  to  the  criticism 
that,  if  adopted,  it  might  indeed  scotch  Specialisation,  but  would 


♦  This  puts  the  facts  very  mildlv.  Tliere  must  be  many  Preparatory 
Schoolmasters  who  will  agree  that  the  stupider  (linguistically)  the  boy,  the 
less  can  he  afford  to  postpone  beginning  Greek  till  his  last  year  at 
the  Preparatory  Schcol.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  of  such  a  l)oy,  that  as 
the  entrance  examination  draws  nearer,  everything  for  him  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  absorbing  as  much  Latin  and 
Greek  as  will  carry  him  into  the  Public  School.  This  means  that  the 
bright  spots  in  his  time-table— the  drawing,  the  object-lessons — vanish, 
and  he  does  extra  Greek  or  extra  Latin  in  the  hope  of  rising  to  the  required 
standard.  If  he  scrapes  in,  he  remains  but  a  poor  unintelligent  smatterer, 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  form-master,  doomed  to  early  suf>erannuation. 
Cm  bono  ? 
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eave  the  other  danger  complained  of — "  Multiplicity  of  subjects, 
specially  of  languages  " — quite  untouched,  if  not  actually  inten- 
ined,  by  giving  weight  to  subjects  like  History  and  Geography, 
irhich  now  are  often  excluded  altogether,  or,  if  not  excluded, 
gnored.  The  same  note  of  compromise  is  perceptible  in  the  latest 
proposals  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  Committee  (June,  1899), 
dz.,  that  Greek  should  be  an  optional  subject  in  the  ordinary 
ntrance  examination,  but  obligatory  (Translation,  Grammar,  and 
sentences)  in  the  examination  for  Junior  Scholarships.*  I  do 
lot  inyselif  see  how  such  a  compromise  can  be  expected  to  work 
atistactorily.  So  long  as  a  boy's  position  on  entering  the  Public 
ichool  is  determined  oy  his  knowledge  of  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
;o  long  will  he  be  pushed  on  in  both  languages  as  far  as  possible, 
ind  Greek  will  keep  the  hold  it  has  now  on  the  Preparatory 
School  curriculum.  There  is,  too,  plausibility  in  the  contention 
)f  many  Public  School  Headmasters,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
general  lowering  of  standards  all  round,  and  papers  of  only 
moderate  difficulty  set  in  all  subjects,  the  examinei*s  will  have  no 
3asy  task  to  discover  and  elect  tne  ablest  boys.  Surely  it  would 
be  better  to  have  fewer  subjects,  the  indispensable  subjects,  and 
exact  a  high  standard  in  these ;  in  other  words,  cut  out  Greek 
[and,  as  I  shall  presently  urge,  Latin  Verses),  and  let  the  scholar 
be  elected  on  nis  Latin,  French,  Mathematics,  and  English 
subjects.  The  boy  who  distinguishes  himself  in  Latin  at  13^, 
would  certainly  distinguish  himself  in  Greek  (a  far  easier 
language)  at  eighteen. 

It  is  sometimes  ur^ed  that,  unless  Greek  grammar  be  learnt 
while  the   memory  is  still  joung  and  strong,  that  is,  in   the 
Preparatory   School  stage,  it   will  never  be   known   with   the 
thoroughness  necessary  to  first-rate  scholarship.     But  the  state- 
ment  IS   not   worth   serious   consideration  in  the  light  of  the 
classical  achievements  of  men  who  have  begim  Greek  late,  and 
also  of  the  many  women  who  now  leani  Greek,  but  do  not  begin 
it  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.     And  there  is  another  tlimg 
to  be  remembered.    We  learn  Greek,  not  vnth  a  view  to  becommg 
grammatical  specialists,  but  to  make  acquaintance  at  first-hand 
with  the  great  sources  of  art  and  letters,  and,  if  possible,  to 
assimilate  something  of  the  Greek  spirit  in  our  lives.     It  is 
notorious  that  the  system  of  beginning  Greek  with  boys  while 
they  are  still  struggling  with   the   elements  of  other  foreign 
languages  fails,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  make  any  real 
impression  whatever  on  the  learner.     Most  boys,  even  at  the 
PudUc  Schools,  never  get  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to 
appreciate  the  literary  quality  of  either  Greek  or  Latin.     For 
nothing  can  give  this  power  of  appreciation  except  wide  reading ; 
and  wide  reading  is  only  possible  to  those  who  can  read  quickly 
and  easily.     But  give  a  boy  the  cUscipline  of  Latin,  train  him  to 
understand  the  difterence  between  good  and  bad  in  literature  by 
reading  English  masterpieces,  and  he  will  be  ready,  when  the 
right  time  comes,  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  Plato  and 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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Sophocles.  I  heartily  agree  with  those  who  maintain  that  there 
is  no  single  reform  which  would  do  so  much  to  strengthen  not 
only  the  Preparatory  School  curriculum,  but  the  cause  of 
classical  scholarship  in  education  generally,  as  the  postponement 
of  Greek  till  the  Public  School  is  reached.* 

The  position  of  Latin  in  the  Preparatory  sta^e  is  unassailable. 
Its  complete  system  of  inflections,  its  strict  logical  arrangement, 
make  it  an  admirable  discipline  in  memory  and  accuracy; 
it  cultivates  in  the  pupil  that  power  of  facing  and  tackling 
difficulties  which  is  as  essential  in  mental  as  in  moral  strength. 
The  only  question  is :  at  what  stage  in  the  curriculum  is  it 
best  to  l^egin  Ljitin  ^  h  it  not  too  difficult  for  quite  young 
children  ^  In  Prepiratory  Schools,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
Latin  is  bet^un  as  soon  as  a  l>oy  is  able  to  read  and  write 
English  tolerably ;  that  is,  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  a^e.  It 
is  open  to  question  whether  this  is  not  too  soon ;  wnether 
better  results  would  not  be  got  by  making  French  the  only 
foreign  language  to  be  leanit  during  the  hrst  three  xyears  at 
school,  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  then  beginning  Latin,  devoting 
a  large  number  of  hours  to  it  per  week,  pouring  it  in  d  grandest 
(loses  for  the  next  two  yeiirs  (till  fourteen),  when  a  third 
language,  Greek,  may  be  Siifely  embarked  on.  This  method 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  for  rapid  progress  in  language- 
learning,  the  "  intensive "  method,  one  at  a  time,  will  rive  tne 
best  results.  It  is  that  of  the  so-called  Frankfurter  Lehrplan,f 
now  on  its  trial  in  Germany ;  and  the  report  of  the  nine  years 
experiment,  which  will  be  completed  in  1901,  will  be  anxiously 
awaited  by  all  who  are  interested  in  Preparatory  School 
education.  But,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  such  a  change 
of  method  would  be  hanily  possible  in  English  schools.  If 
French  is  to  be  an  efficient  substitute  for  Latin  as  a  means 
of  training  faculty,  we  must  have  a  supply  of  teachers  properly 
trained  to  te^ich  it,  that  is,  able  to  spe^ik  it  themselves,  and 
to  make  it  a  real  discipline  in  precise  and  lucid  expression. 
Such  teachers  are  not  at  present  to  be  had  in  anything  like 
sufficient  numbers.  The  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  is,  with  rare 
exceptions,  a  product  of  the  traditional  methods  in  education, 
quite  unable,  ii  he  can  teach  French  at  aU,  to  teach  it  otherwise 
than  as  he  teaches  the  classical  languages,  through  the  grammar 
and  the  reading  book. 

Granted,  however,  that  translation  from  Latin  authors  and  the 
writing  of  Latin  prose  make  an  admirable  discipline  for  the 
mind,  can  the  same  be  said  of  the  writing  of  Latin  verses? 
Surely  not  in  the  Preparatory  stage.  By  all  means  let  a  boy, 
who  is  ready  to  read  Virgil  or  Ovid,  be  taught  how  to  scan 
elegiac  verse;  this  will  certainly  help  him  in  translating  and 

f)ossibly  in  appreciating  his  author.     But  to  do  more  in  the 
Preparatory  Scnool  is  a  serious  mistake.     The  time  required  to 


♦  For  the  ojiinions  of  Headmastei*s  of  Public  Schools  on  the  question  of 
the  teaching  of  Greek  as  far  back  as  1887,  see  Ai)i)endix  B. 

t  See  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  461,  fi. 
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bring  a  boy  up  to  the  point  of  producing  a  respectable  Latin 

version  of  an  English  poem  is  enormous,  and  wnen  produced, 

what  is  the  value  of  it  as  a  training  ?     In  the  great  majority  of 

cas^  verses  are  either  stolen  from  a  Grradas,  or  pieced  together 

out  of  the  tags  that  long  practice  has  taught  the  boy  how  to 

iise.      In  other  words,  they  are  no  test  of  originality,  but  only  of 

ingenuity  and  a  well-drilled  memory.     It  must  be  a  common 

experience  of  Public  Schoolmasters  to  find  that  a  boy  who  has 

produced  a  surprisingly  goo<l  set  of  verses  in  his  scholarship 

e-^xamiiiation,  is  quite  devoid  of  the  taste,  the  imaginativeness, 

>vhich  his  performance  had  seemed  to  imply.     What  indeed  can 

\jo  more  unpractical  than  the  attempt  to  train  the  imagination 

€3f  the  young  through  so  cumbrous  a  medium  ?     Steep  a  boy  in 

Knglish  poetry ;  let    him   drink   deep    draughts  of    Scott,    or 

Tennyson,  or  Shakespeare,  according   to   his  age  and  growing 

l^owers  of  aippreciation ;  let  him,  if  you  will,  write  English  verses 

C3f  his  own  in  the  manner  of  his  fevourite  author  of  the  moment ; 

V)ut  to  ask  boys  of  thirteen  to  express  themselves  poetically  in 

Xiatin  is  to  set  the  pyramid  on  its  apex.      At  this  stage  Ltitin 

^'erses  are  a  purely  artificial  product,  while  they  impose  a  most 

lieavy  burden  on  the  curriculum.* 

The  whole  question,  indeed,  of  the  teaching  of  English  requires 
more   care  and  attention  than   it  receives.     It  is  a  conmion 
cjomplaint  in  our  schools  that  it  is  impossible,  as  things  now  are, 
to  give  sufficient  time  to  English.     And  yet,  when  we  think  of 
the  ceaseless  flow  of  modern  literature,  much  of  it  tempting, 
most  of  it  poor  and  ephemeral,  it  is  clear  that  children  need 
training  if  they  are   to   tell  good  from  bad.     Moreover,  it   is 
noiorious  how  inarticulate  our  boys  are,  how  weak  in  the  art  of 
expressing  themselves  on  paper.     Good  reading,  clear  writing, 
some  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature— 
these  are  subjects  that  ought  to  be  taught  systematicjally  in  the 
Preparatory  stage,  as  parts  of  the  regular  school  work.    It  is  some- 
times urged  that  the  practice  of  Greek  and  Latin  composition  and 
translation   is   the  best   means   of  teaching   Englisn.      But  to 
young  boys  English  cannot  be  thus  Uiiight.      For  those  who  are 
older  ana  have  made  some  progress  in  t-lassics,  we  may  admit 
that  to  think  out  the  meaning  of  an  English  sentence  in  Latin 
or  Greek,  or  vice  versd,  is  a  ^ood  exercise  in  the  living  as  well  as 
in  the  dead  language.     But  m  the  Preparatory  School  stage  it  is 
not  so.     Little  boys  are  too  anxious  to  make  out  "  the  sense, "  to 
think  much  of  the  right  English  idiom ;  masters  are  too  anxious 
to  make  sure  that  tne  boys  really  see  the  construction  and  are 
not  taking  a  shot  at  "  the  sense, "  to  allow  a  loose  translation  to 
pass,  whicn  is  good  as  English,  but  may  simply  cover  i<niorance 
of  how  the  meaning  was  to  be  got  at.     The  result  is,  that  little 
boys  do  not  and  cannot   learn  English   through   the  classical 
medium;  on   the  contrary,  naturalness  of  expression  tends   to 

*  Some  imjjortant  schools  are,  1  am  glad  to  know,  discouraging  this  form 
of  specialisation.  Marllx)rough  and  JShrewsbury,  e.(/.,  set  no  Latin  verse 
paper  to  boys  under  fourteen  this  year  (1900). 
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disappear  under  the  literalism  that  is  exacted  from  them  in  the 
interests  of  discipline;  they  are  led  insensibly  to  use  Latin 
constructions — ^ablative  absolutes  and  the  like — in  their  English 
compositions,  instead  of  the  loose  co-ordinate  sentences  that  are 
so  cnaracteristic  of  English.  Nothing  will  save  them  from  this 
except  constant  reading  of  good  English  authors,  constant  effort 
to  express  themselves,  first  orally  and  then  on  paper,  in  their 
mother  tongue.  The  practice  of  translating  French  mto  English 
may  be  made  helpful,  because  the  idiom  of  the  two  languages  is 
very  similar;  but  Liitin  is  too  difficult,  too  alien  rrom  the 
spontaneity  of  English,  to  be  anything  but  misleading  here.  No 
indirect  methods,  however,  can  be  of  themselves  sufficient. 
English  is  best  taught  through  English  a**  an  independent  sub- 
ject ;  and  three  or  tour  hours  a  week  would  not  be  too  much  for 
It  in  a  wisely  arranged  time-table. 

Closely  connected  with  the  study  of  English  come  History 
and  Geography.  These  are  unjustly  depreciated  as  a  poor 
means  of  trainmg  the  intelligence,  and  as  lending  themselves  to 
cram.  This  latter  charge  may  be  true ;  the  questions  on  small 
and  unimportant  details  which  so  often  disfigure  a  history 
paper  give  point  to  the  objection,  "/i  ny  a  rien  de  plus 
rnepr'mMe  quun  fait"  said  the  French  philosopher ;  and  we 
may  admit  that  barren  lists  of  dates  and  chief  events  are 
contemptible  as  a  mental  training.  But  the  fault  lies  not  in  the 
subject,  but  in  the  man  who  can  bring  himself  to  teach  History 
as  a  mass  of  facts  to  be  "got  up"  for  examination  purposes. 
Young  boys,  at  any  rate,  should  never  have  the  subject 
presented  to  them  in  this  desiccated  and  mipalatable  form.  The 
important  dates,  the  necessary  links,  should  of  course  be  given 
and  carefully  conmiitted  to  memory.  But  for  the  right  teaching 
of  History  at  this  stage,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  subject ;  and  surely  in  the  record  of  great  deeds, 
dramatic  situations,  successes,  failures,  we  have  an  educational 
instrument  of  the  very  finest  kind.  Nothing  can  be  better  for 
a  boy  than  to  grasp  such  situations  for  himself  Reason, 
imagination,  the  moral  sense,  are  all  quickened  by  the  efibrt  to 
realise  and  appreciate  the  story.  Keenly  to  sympathise  with  the 
men  and  women  of  the  past,  is  to  have  taken  the  first  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  truly  historic  mind,  and  of  the 
best,  because  the  most  humanising,  culture.  So  regarded, 
History  becomes  an  indispensable  study  in  the  Preparatory  stage. 
And  a  similar  ease  may  be  made  out  for  Geographv,  through 
which  a  bov  first  makes  acquaintance  with  the  world[  in  which 
he  lives,  feoth  subjects,  if^  not  a  discipline  in  the  sense  that 
Latin  is,  are  capal)lc  of  being  made  immensely  stimulating 
and  attractive  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher ;  one  who 
understands  his  business  in  dealing  with  boy-nature,  and  who 
is  not  afraid  to  leave  the  dusty  beaten  track  of  the  text-book, 
and  take  a  lino  of  his  own  across  country  from  one  point  of 
interest  to  another. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  literary  side  of  Prepa- 
ratory School  training — the  study  of  language.     There  remams 
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for  consideration  the  study  of  "  things  '*  as  contrasted  with 
"  words  " — the  study  of  external  nature,  and  the  training  of  the 
eye  and  the  hand  m  dealing  with  **  things."  How  far  is  it  wise 
or  practicable  to  teach  boys  science  in  the  Preparatory  School  ? 
They  will  almost  certainly  be  taught  science  of  some  kmd  at  the 
Public  School ;  what  can  we  do  to  train  them  so  that  they  may 
make  the  most  of  the  teaching  when  it  comes  ?  My  own  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  value  highly  what  is  known  as  the  object-lesson, 
provided  that  the  teaching  is  well  done.  It  answers  to  a  n/itural 
curiosity  in  children  about  the  wonderful  world  they  live  in,  and 
that  is  a  strong  pcrint  in  its  favour ;  it  is  a  very^  popular  lesson. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object-lesson  is  merely  a  lecture  of  a 
didactic  kind,  entailing  long  lists  of  strange  new  names  and  facts 
to  be  remembered,  it  loses  nearly  all  its  value  as  stimulus,  and 
might  just  as  well  be  another  lesson  in  grammar.  But  given  a 
capable  teacher,  who  puts  not  a  text-book,  but  the  actual 
specimens  into  the  hands  of  his  class,  and  insists  on  their  seeing 
things  for  themselves,  it  is  a  training  in  accurate  observation. 
Those  who  are  competent  to  speak  tell  us  that  science  has 
observation  of  nature  for  its  basis.  As  the  indispensable  first 
step,  therefore,  a  training  in  observation  claims  a  place  in  the 
Preparatory  School  time-table.  Probably  Botany  is  the  best 
subject  for  our  purpose,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  every  boy 
can  be  easily  supplied  with  specimens  of  the  object  Avith  which 
the  lesson  deals.  I  can  well  believe,  however,  that  lessons  in 
Elementary  Physics  would  be  even  more  valuable  than  the 
object-lesson ;  such  lessons,  for  instance,  as  those  recommended 
by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters,  involving 
measurements  of  length,  area,  volume,  and  mass.  "  They  con- 
stitute," says  the  syllabus,  "  a  course  of  practical  aritlimetic 
and  geometry  exercises,  and  ^ve  infinite  opportunity  for 
problems  upon  ordinary  surroundings."  *  It  is  claimed  by  those 
who  have  worked  this  syllabus  in  elementary  and  other  school:^, 
that  it  is  wonderfully  successful  in  teaching  observation, 
accuracy,  and  handiness,  and  in  developing  a  logical  habit  of 
mind."f-    I  cannot  speak  with  any  personal  kno\v'ledgc  on  the 

Kint,  and  the  system  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  use  in  any 
eparatory  School.  But  it  would  supply  exactly  the  kind  of 
intellectual  interest  which  boys  with  a  defective  ear,  and  Uttle 
turn  for  languages,  need  to  save  them  from  stagnation ;  while 
boys  of  a  bookish,  literary  turn  need  it  also,  to  save  them  from 
one-sidedness,  and  to  give  them  that  training  in  close  observation 
and  accuracy  which  language,  the  d  pen   prh  of  style,  cannot 

Sve.  If  time  can  be  loimd  for  it  by  tne  postponement  of 
reek,  and  properly  qualified  teachers  are  forthcoming,  I  feel  sure 
such  a  course  of  Elementary  Physics  would  meet  with  cordial 
sympathy  and  encouragement  in  many  a  Preparatory  School. 

Meanwhile  we  can  all  insist  upon  Drawing.     It  is  the  sim- 
plest way  of  training  hand  and  eye;  it  satisfies  an  instinct  that 

*  Printed  in  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  vol.  ii.,  p.  414. 

t  See  Prof.  Armstrong's  article  in  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Sub- 
jects, vol.  ii.,  pp.  389  if. 
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is  almost  universal  in  children ;  and  besides  being  a  rich  source 
of  healthy  pleasure,  it  is  so  obviously  useful  in  every  walk  of  life 
that  it  ougnt  to  be  classed  with  the  three  R's  as  indispensable. 
An  incre^ising  number  of  Preparatory  Schools  is,  I  believe, 
recognising  this  fiict,  and  giving  Drawing  a  regular  place  in  the 

time-table. 

«««««« 

The  conclusions,  to  which  our  survey  of  the  ciu'riculum  and 
its  results  have  led  us,  appear  to  be  these.  As  it  stands,  it  deals 
lui wisely  by  the  clever  boys,  and  imfairly  by  the  rest.  As  long 
as  Preparatory  School  trainmg  is  directed  mainly  to  the  effort  to 
teach  so  many  languages  at  once — one  of  them  at  least  of 
supreme  difficulty — so  long  shall  we  fail  to  ^ve  young  boys 
anything  but  a  one-sided  and  inadequate  training;  one-sided, 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  deal  fairly  with  subjects 
other  than  classical ;  and  inadequate,  because  as  long  as  there  is 
so  much  ijround  to  cover,  teaching  is  certain  to  be  superficial,  and 
the  classics  themselves  suffer  in  the  attempt  to  reap  a  harvest 
at  a  time  when  we  should  still  be  sowing  seed.     To  relieve  the 

f)ressure  caused  by  this  superincumbent  weight  of  languages,  I 
lave  urged  that  (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin  verses  (except  the  rules  of 
scansion)  should  be  postponed  until  the  Public  Scnool  is  reached. 
This  would  leave  French  and  Latin  as  the  only  languages,  other 
thanj^the  mother  tongue,  which  boys  under  fourteen  should 
attempt  to  leani. 

In  advocating  this  reform,  I  have  given  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  would  not  eventually  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship  in 
our  Public  Schools  and  Universities.  It  would  simply  mean 
that  able  boys  woidd  begin  Greek  when  they  were  better  qualified 
to  I  profit  by,  it,]^and  that  boys  with  no  turn  for  languages 
woTild  never  touch  Greek  at  all,  nor  bring  discredit  (as  now  too 
often  happens)  "upon  one  of  the  noblest  of  studies.  That  the 
Preparatory  Schools  would  benefit  greatly  by  the  change  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever.  It  woidd  mejui  for  one  thing  that  there 
would  then  be  a  uniform  curricuhim  for  all  boys  in  the 
Preparatory  stage,  whether  they  were  intended  for  the  Classical 
or  for  the  Modern  side  of  a  Public  School,  or  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
It  is  not  unusual  now  for  boys  to  spend  much  precious  time  over 
Greek  for  the  purposes  of  an  Entrance  Examination,  only  to  drop 
it  after  a  short  experience  of  the  Public  School — surely  a  most 
wasteful  and  demoralising  conclusion !  Or  take  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  waits  tilljhe  is  twelve  or  thirteen  before  making  up  his  mind 
that  he  wants  to  enter  the  Navy  ;  what  a  boon  it  would  nave  been 
to  him  if  he  could  have  devoted  to  Mathematics  or  to  Latin  and 
English  subjects  the  years  he  has  wasted  on  Greek !  Further,  it 
would  mean  a  reasonable  curriculum — something  richer  and  less 
bookish  than  we  now  possess,  and  therefore  better  suited  to  the 
minds  of  young  children ;  full  of  stimulus  as  well  as  of  discipline, 
and  therefore  fitted  to  encourage  them  with  a  growing  sense  of 
men  till  power ;  more  liberal  in  its  scope,  and  therefore  making 
provision  for  varieties  of  aptitude.  No  country  can  afford  to 
concentrate  its   whole  efforts  upon   the  clever  boys;  our  aim 
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should  be  to  develop  every  single  unit,  as  far  as  is  possible  to 
him,  into  an  intelligent  ana  efficient  member  of  the  body  politic. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  average  English  schoolboy  can 
doubt  that  intellectually  he  is  not  a  success.  It  is  high  time 
that  our  methods  were  revised.  But  it  is  not  the  English  habit 
to  proceed  by  revolutionary  changes.  And  the  change  I  have 
advocated  has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  not  being  revolutionary. 
In  no  other  way,  as  &r  as  I  can  see,  will  it  be  possible  to  keep 
the  best  of  our  traditional  system,  and  yet  find  room  for  some- 
thing more  in  accordance  with  modem  requirements. 

But  even  if  we  suppose  the  Public  Schools  converted  to 
this  refonn  in  the  cumculum,  our  difficulties  are  by  no  means 
at  an  end.  There  will  still  remain  the  important  question 
of  the  teachers  and  their  qualifications  for  their  work.  At 
present  we  have  a  large  supply  of  men  ready  to  take  masterships 
m  Preparatory  Schools,  and  able  to  turn  their  Public  School 
and  University  education  to  account  in  teaching  little  boys 
on  the  traditional  lines.  But  if  we  insist  upon  French  being 
taught  as  a  Uving  language  from  the  first,  or  make  it  a  substitute 
for  Latin  as  a  means  oi  training  faculty  in  the  very  young; 
if  we  substitute  "  problems  upon  ordinary  surroundmgs "  for 
the  memorising  of  Greek  Grammar;  we  make  demands  upon 
the  teachers  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  they  have 
hitherto  had  to  meet.  Three  Grammars,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French,  have  now  to  be  connnitted   to   memory  in   the  Pre- 

Cratory  School,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  must  therefore 
given  by  the  master  to  nearing  lessons  learnt  by  heart.  But 
there  is  not  necessarily  any  connection  between  hearmg  lessons 
and  training  inteUigence.  To  make  reform  really  efiective, 
not  only  must  measures  be  taken  to  exclude  the  incompetent 
from  the  teaching  profession,  but  the  teachers  themselves  uuist 
be  trained  for  tneir  work.  At  first  no  doubt  there  will  be 
difficulties  in  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers. 
But  the  demand  will  gradually  create  the  supply,  and  tho  boys 
trained  on  the  more  Uberal  system  will  grow  into  the  men 
we  need. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  notliing  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  Preparatory  School  curriculum  as  long  as 
the  Headmasters  of  Pubnc  Schools  refuse  to  move.  They  will 
not  move,  it  is  to  be  feared,  as  long  as  they  endorse  the  language 
of  the  Headmaster  of  Rugby,  and  encourage  the  specialisation 
of  children,  because  "  University  authorities  do  not  recognise 
all-round  eauipment."  But  no  philosophy  of  education  can  be 
sound  whicn  is  built  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  University 
opinion.  Indeed,  there  are  already  signs  of  a  reaction  against 
specialisation ;  even  at  the  Universities  men  are  beginning  to  turn 
tneir  backs  upon  the  idol  they  have  burnished  so  long.*    Let  the 

*  "  They  (the  Public  Schools)  adopt  specialisation^  because  they  cannot 
otherwise — so  at  least  they  believe — secure  scholarships  for  their  deserving 
pupib.  And  thus  gradually  a  new  creed  seems  to  have  reached  us  from 
some  unaccredited  educational   Mecca,  that  man  lives  by  literature  or 
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Headmasters  do  the  same.  It  is  from  them  that  the  initiative 
must  come.  Let  them  make  it  clear  that  they  will  countenance 
no  specialisation  in  the  Preparatory  School,  either  in  classics  or 
mathematics  or  modern  languages ;  and  let  them  prove  that 
they  mean  what  they  say  by  takmg  Greek  and  Latin  verses  out 
of  our  curriculum,  in  order  that  time  may  be  found  for  a  more 
liberal  system  in  the  precious  early  years  of  boys*  education. 
It  would  be  a  first  and  most  important  step  towards  putting:  the 
intellectual  side  of  Public  School  life  on  a  level  with  that  moral 
and  physical  training  of  which  the  nation  is  so  justly  proud. 

G.  GiDLEY  Robinson. 


APPENDIX  A. 
Association  of  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  ft*oui  the  Headmaster  of  Rugby  to  appoint 
a  Sub-Coramittee  to  confer,  on  June  20,  with  a  Sub-Commrttee  of  the 
Headmasters'  Conference,  on  the  four  questions  mentioned  in  our  letter 
of  March  last,  viz.,  (1)  The  Curriculum,  (2)  The  Examinations  for  Entrance 
and  Scholarships,  (3)  The  Age  of  Entry  to  Public  Schools,  (4)  The  Health 
of  Boys  at  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools, — the  Comnnttee  met  on 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1B99,  to  choose  the  Sub-Committee,  and  give  them 
"  instructions." 

Fifteen  members  out  of  the  seventeen  were  present,  and  evet-y  "  instruc- 
tion "  ivas  canned  unanimmi^ly 

These  were  :— To  urge,— 

That  the  Curriculum  for  young  Boys  should  be  based  on  the  following 
principles : — 

1.  CI.  It  should  be  wide  rather  than  special,  and  should  aim  at  developing 

all  faculties  in  due  proportion. 

/>.  The  course  of  education  should  l)e  adapted  to  the  average,  nither 
than  to  the  exceptional.  Boy. 

2.  (ft.)  That    the    subjects    we  ask  to  have  included  in  all  Entrance 

Examinations  are — 

i.      Latin,    Translation,  Grammar,  Prose  (connected  piece  and 
sentences).    [Obligatory.] 

ii.    French,    Translation,  Grammar,  Sentences.    [Obligatory.] 

iii.  Greek.    Translation,  Grammar.    [Optional.] 

iv.   Mathematics.    Arithmetic  [Obligatory],  Algebra  and  Euclid 
[Optional]. 

V.     English,    Divinity.  English  History,  Geography  (Physical 
and  Political).    [Obligatory.] 

vi.   Dramng,    [Optional.] 

■  ■  ■  ■  .■■«,, 

science  alone,  and  that  schools  live  by  scholarships But  it  seems 

to  me  tolerably  certain  that  we  must  ere  long  reconsider  our  methods,  and, 
if  the  phrase  may  be  pardoned,  redistribute  our  bribes*  The  tendency  is,  I 
think,  to  give  more  weight  to  those  parts  of  the  examination  which  test 
genei-al  intelligence."— Tlie  Master  of  Trinity  (Dr.  Butler),  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Teachers'  Guild,  May,  1900. 
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(6.)  That  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examinations  should  follow  the 
lines  of  the  Entrance  Examination  proposed  above,  with  the 
addition  qf  Latin  Ver9e9  and  Greek  Sentences, 

(c.)  That  due  credit  be  given  to  all  these  subjects,  and  all  Scholarships 
awarded  on  the  aggregate  of  marks  obtained. 

The  Sub-Committee  appointed  were  :— The  Chairman,  Rev.  H.  Bull  ; 
Vice-Chairman,  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  ;  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Cottbrill  ; 
Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Lynam. 


APPENDIX    B. 

In  June,  1887,  the  Headmasters*  (Public  Schools)  Committee  on  the 
Teachini?  of  Greek  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

That  while  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  anything  to  lower  the  position  of 
Greek  in  Classical  Schools, 

(1)  Boys  who  begin  Greek  before  the  age  of  eleven  might,  as  a  rule,  have 
spent  their  time  on  other  subjects  without  any  loss  to  their  Greek. 

(2)  It  is  desirable  that  all  boys  should  have  advanced  beyond  the 
elements  of  Latin  before  begiiming  the  study  of  Greek. 

The  Conunittee  desire  further  to  exprens  their  opinion  that  in  the 
examination  for  Entmnce  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools  it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  examination  in  Greek  should  be  such  as  to  necessitate  the  very 
early  study  of  Greek. 

E.  A.  Abbott         > 
G.  C.  Bell 
W.  A.  Fearon 
W.  Haig-Brown 
H.  W.  Moss 
J.  Robertson 
J.  E.  C.  Welldon 
E.  C.  Wickham 
J.  M.  Wn^oN 


Committee  of  the 

Headmasters' 

Conference. 


In  the  same  year  (July  25tb,  1887)  a  letter  was  sent  to  Preparatory 
Schoolmasters  signed  by  three  of  the  same  Committee,  Mr.  Bell  (Marl- 
borough), Dr.  Fearon  (Winchester),  Mr.  Welldon  (Harrow),  intimating  that 
they  proposed  to  act  on  the  above  Report.    They  wrote  : — 

"  At  present  Masters  of  Preparatory  Schools  are  frequently  induced  by 
the  requirements  of  the  Public  Schools  to  start  boys  in  Greek  before  either 
their  Knowledge  of  Latin  or  their  mental  growth  has  qualified  them  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  a  second  dead  language.  Our  exj>erience  shows 
that  the  minds  of  young  boys  are  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  subjects 
taught  at  the  same  time ;  and  all  the  more,  when  they  are  taught  Greek 
before  they  have  acquired  the  power  of  reading  an  easy  Latin  author, 
and  are  still  grappling  with  the  rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar. 

"  Boys  who  began  at  a  later  age  would  be  able  with  more  rapidity  and  less 
confusion  to  assimilate  the  grammar  of  a  language  which  has  many 
features  in  common  with  Latin. 

"  And  there  would  be  other  considerable  advantages  in  beginning  Greek 
at  a  later  age.  Time  would  th  m  be  set  free  for  the  study  of  French, 
Geography,  and  the  outlines  of  History  ;  and  above  all  for  gaining  such 
acouaintance  with  English  as  would  both  stimulate  interest  and  thought 
ana  promote  a  more  intelligent  study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

"  We  are  persuaded  that  such  a  plan  as  is  proposed  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  number  of  boys  who  leave  school  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  with  a  con- 
fused and  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  Classical  languages,  and  too  ignorant 
of  subjects  which  should  form  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
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"  The  Confei«nce  of  Headmasters  has  alreadv  taken  up  the  subject.  .... 
We  should  be  prepared  to  go  even  further.  While  we  fully  recognise  that 
the  age  test  is  rough  and  unscientific,  and  can  only  be  provisionally 
accepted  as  a  convenient  mode  of  fixing  a  definite  idea,  we  hold  that  the 
evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward  shows  that  Greek  scholarship 
would  sustain  no  loss,  and  in  many  cases  would  ffain,  if  even  boys  witn 
some  gift  for  language  did  not  begin  Greek  till  twelve ;  while  in  our  opinion 
backward  boys  might  profitably  wait  till  later.  To  meet  the  needs  of  such 
boys  we  are  preparsd  to  make  arrangements  for  teaching  Greek  in  our  own 
schools  ab  initioy  and  to  admit  boys  on  the  classical  side,  up  to  a  certain 
standard  in  the  school,  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  We  are  most 
anxious  to  do  nothing  that  will  diminish  the  range  and  influence  of  classical 
education  in  England.  But  we  believe  that  a  change  of  method  on  the 
lines  here  indicated  would  lead  to  a  higher  avera^  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment in 'Public  Schools,  and  that,  so  far  from  iiyunng  the  cause  of  classical 
education,  it  would  strengthen  it  by  reihoving  rea.sonable  objections  and  by 
establishing  the  study  of  both  Latin  and  Greek  on  a  more  scientific  basis." 
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THE    PLACE    OF   THE    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL    FOR 
BOYS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


1.  Of  the  foreign  and  American  visitors  who  come  in  increas- 
ing numbers  to  study  English  education,  it  is  probable  that  com- 

Fgiratively  few  have  even  heard  of  the  existence  of  what  we  call 
reparatorv  Schools.  And  yet  the  latter  occupy  an  important 
place  in  tne  line  of  higher  education  in  England.  But  so  un- 
symmetrical  are  our  educational  arrangements,  and  so  lacking  in 
formal  unity,  that  there  are  doubtless  many  Englishmen,  not  to 
speak  of  strangers  from  other  countries,  who  would  find  it  a 
httle  difficult  to  construct  a  diagram  showing  the  various 
elements  in  our  national  education  and  the  connection  (if  any) 
between  the  different  parts  which  make  up  that  varied  whole. 
The  aim  of  this  volume  in  general  is  to  furnish  a  description  of 
the  educational  service  rendered  by  the  Preparatory  Schools  to 
the  nation,  and  to  explain  the  conditions  under  which  their  work 
is  carried  on;  while  the  special  object  of  the  present  paper  is 
briefly  to  indicate  the  place  now  occupied  by  these  schools  in 
English  Secondary  Education,  and  to  compare  some  features  of 
their  work  with  those  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  German 
education.  As  part  of  this  task,  therefore,  1  may  be  permitted 
to  enter  upon  a  short  preliminary  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  the  special  position  of  this  type  of 
English  schools. 

2.  An  English  boy,  whose  parents  can  afford  to  give  him  a 
PubUc  School  education  (to  use  those  words  in  the  English,  not 
in  the  American,  sense),  usually  begins  what  may  be  called 
regular  lassons  when  he  is  about  six  years  old.  If  his  parents 
live  in  the  country  he  generally  has  a  governess ;  but,  if  they 
live  in  a  town,  it  is  a  not  uncommon  arrangement  for  them  to 
send  him,  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  six  or  thereabouts,  to 
the  Kindergarten  attached  to  a  girls*  Secondary  School,  or  to  a 
class  for  little  children  taught  by  some  lady  with  a  special  gift 
for  that  kind  of  instruction.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  of  interest  in  the  education  of  young  children, 
and  some  of  the  classes,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
are  doing  very  interesting  and  original  work.  When  he  is  nine 
and  a-half,  or  ten,  years  old  (or  perhaps  a  little  later),  the  boy  is 
generally  sent  away  from  home  to  a  Preparatory  Boarding  School, 
usually  m  the  country,  often  at  the  seaside  or  in  other  bracing 
air.*  He  stays  at  the  Preparatory  School  until  he  is  between  13 
and  14,  when  he  goes  on  to  the  PubUc  School  which  has  been 


*  On  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  generalise,  but  there  are  some  signs  of 
a  tendency  to  defer  sending  boys  to  a  Boarding  School  away  from  home  as 
long  as  possible. 
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chosen  for  him  by  his  parents,  or  where  he  may  have  been 
elected  to  an  entrance  scholarship.*  At  the  Public  school  he  wiU 
remain  (in  the  great  majority  oi  cases  as  a  boarder)  until  he  is 
18  or  nearly  19,  when,  if  he  is  intended  for  university  life,  he 
will  go  on  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But  he  will  leave  the  Public 
School  at  a  rather  earlier  age  if  he  enters  the  Army,  and  the 
same  will  be  true  generally  (though  by  no  means  always)  if  he  is 
destined  for  commercial  life. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  exactly  at  what  point  in  such  a 
course  of  education,  secondary,  as  distinct  from  primary,  educa- 
tion begins.  Much  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case.  But,  orainarily,  as  soon  at  any  rate  as 
he  enters  the  Preparatory  School  (and  in  many  cases  earlier) 
the  boy  will  have  begun  to  learn  certain  classical  subjects 
which  are  still  the  staples  of  English  secondary,  as  distinguished 
from  public  elementary,  education.  And,  what  matters  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  subject  matter  of  his  school  lessons,  he  will 
then,  as  a  rule,  have  entered  a  certain  scholastic  atmosphere, 
and  a  rather  clearly  distinguished  sphere  of  educational 
influences,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  tradition  of  'Our  older 
type  of  secondary  schools.  It  is  on  entering  the  preparatory 
school,  therefore,  that  a  boy  usually  begins  his  secondary 
education,  and  enters  upon  a  course  of  training  which, 
being  planned  to  extend  over  the  eight  or  nine 
following  years,  may  fairly  claim  to  be  judged  by 
nothing  short  of  the  outcome  of  the  whole  period  for  which  it 
has  been  designed.  A  prolonged  course  of  secondary  education, 
though  made  up  of  a  number  of  school  years,  each  more  or  less 
separate  in  the  matter  of  instruction,  cannot  be  compared  to  one 
of  those  bookcases  which  are  composed  of  separate  shelves,  each 
an  independent  unit  and  separately  useful,  though  forming  in 
the  aggregate  a  single  piece  of  furniture.  The  course  of  educa- 
tion IS  intended  as  a  whole,  and  should  be  judged  as  a  whole. 
Of  such  a  prolonged  course  of  educational  treatment,  that 
furnished  by  the  preparatory  school  is  only  the  opening  stage. 
It  is  not  a  course  of  education  complete  in  itself,  though  it  is 
usTially  under  different  direction  from  that  which  follows  it.  It  is 
only  a  fraction,  rather  more  than  a  third  and  less  than  a  half,  of  a 
lengthy  course  of  training.  Of  a  flight  of  nine  or  ten  educational 
steps,  the  preparatory  school  represents  the  first  three  or 
four.  No  one  ascenas  them  who  does  not  mean  to  go  up 
further  still. 

The  preparatory  school  course  is  thus  an  integralpart  of  one 
of  the  main  lines  of  English  secondary  education.  Tnere  are,  of 
course,  in  England  other  lines  of  secondary  education  for  boys, 
not  to  speak  of  what  is  done  for  girls.  But  this  particular  line 
of  preparatory  school  and  public  school  has  a  distmct  character 
of  its  own  and  has  rendered,  and  is  rendering,  specially  valued 
service  to  the  national  life.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  singular 
that  no  attempt  has  previously  been  made  to  describe  the  work 
of  the  preparatory  scnools  and  to  show  in  detail  the  course  of 

*  Most  preparatory  schoolmasters  are  in  favour  of  boys  going  on  to  the 
Public  School  at  13^  or  thereabouts. 
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tiaining  through  which  an  English  boy  generally  passes  during 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  secondary  education.  A  glance 
at  the  time-tables  issued  by  the  authority  of  Government  for 
higher  schools  in  Prussia,*  or  at  the  corresponding  documents 
relating  to  similar  schools  in  other  continental  States,  will  show 
that  those  years  of  work,  which  in  England  are  passed  in  the 
preparatory  school,  are  included  elsewhere  in  the  general  cur- 
riculum  of  the  secondary  school.  It  is  as  if  the  plan  of  studies 
and  time-table  for  Eton  or  Winchester  were  so  printed  as  to 
comprise  the  outline  of  work  and  time-table  for  the  preparatory 
schools  as  well.  Thus,  if  we  Avish  to  compare  the  work  done  in 
an  English  and  a  German  classical  secondarj"  school,  we  have 
ordinarily  to  strike  off  from  the  latter  the  work  of  at  least  the 
three  lowest  classes — each  of  those  classes  representing  one  year 
of  school  life.  The  contents  of  the  present  volume  will  enable 
educational  students  to  compare  for  the  first  time  this  complete 
course  of  English  secondary  education  with  its  continental 
counterpart. 

3.  But  any  such  comparison,  fruitful  and  interesting  as  it  is, 
needs  to  be  guarded  by  several  qualifications,  both  as  regards  the 
outward  form  of  the  programme  of  studies,  and  still  more  as 
regards  the  inner  life  ot  the  two  sets  of  schools.  We  arc  perhaps 
inchned  in  England  to  exaggerate  the  uniformity  of  German 
schools  of  the  same  grade,  but  at  any  rate,  however  much  one 
Gymnasium  may  reafly  differ  in  actual  working  influence  from 
another  G3nfnna8ium  or  one  Realschule  from  another  school 
conforming  to  the  same  type,  there  does  exist  the  specific  body 
of  r^ulations  with  which  each  school,  according  to  its  type,  has 
to  comply.  A  Bealgymnasium  may  not  at  its  own  wiU  and 
pleasure  borrow  a  fragment  of  the  curriculum  of  an  Oberreal- 
schule,  or  indulge  in  whatever  experiments  of  curriculum  parents 
may  demand  or  its  director  may  please.  In  England  there  are 
no  such  limitations  on  the  freedom  of  the  headmaster  or  the 
governing  body  of  an  individual  school.  If  the  outcome  of  the 
multitudinous  experiments,  permitted  by  this  state  of  freedom, 
had  been  carefully  watched  and  recorded,  many  valual)le  lessons 
would  have  l)een  set  on  record  for  our  guidance;  but  as  things 
are,  we  can  say  little  more  than  that  in  descriptions  of  English 
secondary  education  generalisiitions  are  perilouK,  and  that  excep- 
tions may  often  be  more  frequent  than  what  is  reputed  to  be 
the  rv\e.  Especially  difficult  is  it  to  fix  on  any  curriculum  as 
being  sufficiently  normal  and  representative  of  a  given  type  of 
school  to  serve  as  a  standard  for  comparison  with  the  curriculum 
authorised  for  the  corresponding  type  of  school  abroad. 

But  the  difficulty  is  far  from  ending  here.  In  a  German 
higher  school,  a  boy  is  in  one  class  tor  all  subje(,'ts.  In  an 
English  school  of  the  corresponding  grade,  he  is  re-classified 
according  to  his  attainments  in  different  parts  of  the  curriculum, 
and  may  be  learning  English  and  Latin  with  one  set  of  boys, 
French  with  a  second,  and  Mathematics  with  a  third.  Again,  in 
a  German  higher  school,  a  boy  almost  invariably  spends  one 
complete  year  in  each  successive  class.     In  England,  few  schools 

♦  See  Special  Meports  on  Educational  StUjjecU.  vol.  u\«  VV»  ^^"^  ^- 
4888.  "S 
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of  the  corresponding  grade  agree  in  their  form  of  internal 
organisation.  Mr.  Frampton  SUillard,  in  his  interesting  paper  on 
the  Tim^'tahle  in  this  volume,  states  that  he  cannot  snow  in 
detail  the  average  number  of  hours  given  to  each  subject  in  the 
classes  (or  ''forms/'  to  use  the  English  word)  intervening 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  preparatory  schools  whose 
returns  he  has  examined,  and  the  reason  for  his  inability  is  that 
"  no  two  schools  have  similar  fonn  organisations.  In  one  case 
there  are  as  many  as  twelve  separate  forms  for  boys  between  the 
ages  of  9 J  and  12J  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  often  Hot  more 
than  two."  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  boys 
in  the  school  affects  the  complexity  of  the  internal  classification, 
and  it  is  not  the  case  that  one  individual  boy  would  piss  through 
twelve  successive  classes  in  three  or  four  years.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  very  grejit  variety  in  the  internal  organisa- 
tion of  our  English  secondary  schools — a  variety  which  makes  it 
extremely  dilfacult  to  institute  exact  comparisons  between  the 
standard  reached  in  them  and  in  the  more  or  less  correi^nding 
part  of  the  far  more  uniformly  organised  German  schools. 

Yet  these  discrepancies,  serious  as  they  are,  lend  themselves 
more  easily  to  adjustment  than  do  other  and  more  deep-sea^ 
differences  between  English  and  German  higher  schools.  The 
German  boy,  like  the  English,  begins  his  regular  lessons  when  he 
is  six  years  old.  At  that  age  he  often  goes  for  three  or  fomr  years 
to  the  public  elementary  school,  or  not  unfrequently,  in  lieu  of 
this,  to  a  private  school  (usually  said  to  be  meffective),  or  to 
the  preparatory  department  (where  one  exists)  attached  to  the 
public  secondary  school  which  it  is  intended  that  he  should 
enter  when  he  is  old  enough  to  do  so.  That  time  comes  when 
he  is  nine  or  ten.  This  age  therefore  marks  an  epoch  in  the  life 
of  the  German  schoolboy  a.s  it  does  in  that  of  his  English 
contemporary.*  But  the  German  boy  attends  as  a  day  scholar, 
whether  he  lives  at  home  or  (as  necessarily  happens  when  his 

[)arents  reside  in  some  place  where  there  is  no  nigher  school) 
odges  >\nth  relations  or  friends.  Tlie  English  boy,  as  a  rule, 
goes  away  from  home  and  enters  a  boarding  school.  There  are 
exceptions  both  ways,  but  the  sfeneral  practice  in  the  two 
countries  may  be  fairlv  contrasted  as  above.  It  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  tliis  paper  to  discuss  the  competing  merits 
of  day  and  boardinjif  schools,  or  the  age  at  which  it  is  generally 
desirable  that  a  boy  should  be  set  to  work  with  l)oys  alone,  and 
cut  off  from  the  constant  associations  of  family  life.  But  the 
fact  remains  that,  for  the  English  boy  who  goes  to  a  Preparatory 
School  as  a  boarder,  there  is  much  less  home  life  than  there  is 
for  his  German  contemporary,  who,  at  the  same  age,  enters 
the  class  called   "Sexta"  in    a    Gymnasium.      It   should    be 

^  A  special  difference  between  the  life  of  an  English  and  a  German 
secondary  school  boy  is  that  the  latter  works  on  (under  ordinary  circum- 
stances) in  one  school  through  the  whole  period  of  his  secondary 
education.  The  Enelish  boy,  who  ^oes  first  to  a  preparatory  school  and 
then  to  a  public  scnool,  changes  his  surroundings,  intimacies,  teachers, 
way  of  life,  and  (often)  place  of  residence  at  the  age  of  13j  or  14,  this 
great  educational  change  coinciding  (often  most  beneficially)  with  a 
physical  one. 
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remembered,  however,  in  this  comiexion,  that  a  small  boarding 
school  can  reproduce  some  of  the  more  intimate  relationships  of 
home  life. 

In  a  boarding  school  it  is  natural  that  what  is  actually  taught 
and  learnt  in  the  schoolroom  should  seem  relatively  much  less 
important  than  is  the  case  in  a  day  school.  In  a  day  school 
the  boys  meet  for  lessons,  with  a  fringe  of  games ;  in  a  boarding 
school  they  live  togcther,and  lessons  are  lUi  episode — an  important 
episode,  of  course,  but  not  the  cynosure,  lliat  is  to  say,  the 
formula  of  "  education  "  varies  in  ditterent  countries  according 
to  whether — in  the  particular  grade  of  school  under  discussion 
—the  prevailing  type  is  the  day  or  the  boarding  school.  If  the 
former,  the  intellectual  ingredients  gain  in  importjuice,  some- 
times to  the  detriment  of  pliysical  well-being ;  it  the  latter,  the 
physical  and  social  ingredients  are  emphasised,  sometimes  to 
the  serious  lowering  of  the  intellectual  average.  In  English 
secondarv  schools,  lessons  seem  to  matter  a  great  deal  less  than 
they  do  m  Germany  for  the  ruck  of  the  parents  and  for  the  ruck  of 
the  bo^s.  There  are  numerous  exceptions  of  course,  and  it  is 
(luite  likely  that  economic  and  other  forces  now  in  o|3eration  in 
tne  two  coimtries  will  lessen  the  present  contrast.  But  physical 
condition,  vigour,  and  cheerfulness  of  character,  a  pleasant 
temperament,  and  skill  in  games,  probably  count  a  great  deal 
more  in  an  English  schoolboy's  scale  of  virtues  than  they  do  in 
a  German's,  whue  as  a  rule  tne  latter  pays  much  more  serious 
attention  to  what  he  is  set  to  learn.  Nor  is  the  relation  between 
boy  and  master  the  same.  The  German  secondary  schoolmaster 
tends  to  become  professorial  in  his  interests  and  way  of  life,  learned 
in  his  subject,  and  extraordinarily  skilful  in  giving  instruction  in 
it.  The  English  secondary  schoolmaster,  teaching  in  a  school  of 
the  corresponding  ^rade,  is  much  more  the  personal  friend  of  his 
punils,  nmch  more  m  sympathy  with  their  out-of-school  interests, 
ana,  however  keen  a  teacher,  almost  necessarily  much  less  of  a 
specialist!  in  it  because  of  the  other  claims  on  his  energies, 
tnou^t,  and  time.* 

4.  There  are  other  distinctive  marks  of  our  English  system  of 
higher  education  in  its  present  dominant  form — a  form  which  is 
hardly  likely  long  to  remain  unchallenged,  though  it  is  evidently 
congenial  to  the  temperament  of  those  at  present  mosf  closely 
concerned  with  it. 

Opinions  difier  as  to  the  degree  in  which  social  distinctions 
mignt  be  lessened  or  removed  Dv  requiring,  at  least  for  the  first 
stage  of  their  education,  the  chifdren  of  all  classes  in  society  to 
attend  the  pu})Iic  elementary  schools  It  is  unlikely  that  such  a 
requirement  coul<l  be  enforced  unless  public  sentiment  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  it.  But  few  will  doubt  that  our 
boarding  school  system  tends,  far  more  than   any  day  school 

•  It  haH  been  pointed  out  tci  me  that  one  of  the  most  salient  differences 
between  the  work  of  an  assistant  master  in  a  German  secondary  school 
and  that  of  an  assistant  master  in  an  English  preparatory  school  is  that  the 
latter  is,  by  the  nature  of  his  caUing,  cut  off  from  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  elder  boys,  while  the  former,  though  he  may  take  at  one  time  a 
low  fonn,  will  generally,  in  the  course  of  his  educational  career,  get 
experience  in  a  hif^er  one  also. 
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system  can  ever  tend,  to  keen  together  in  rather  isolated  com- 
munities boys  drawn  from  the  wealthier  kind  of  homes,  and  in 
some  measure  to  deprive  such  boys,  especially  under  the  condi- 
tions of  modem  city  life,  of  the  experience  of  mixing  habitually 
on  equal  terms  with  other  boys  brought  up  in  less  easy  circum- 
stances, and  thus  of  measuring  themselves  intellectually 
throughout  their  school  course  with  those  who  have  actually  felt 
the  spiu-  of  povertv.  I  am  far  from  meaning  that  any  such  tend- 
ency as  this  completely  realises  itself.  There  are  abundant  excep- 
tions which  will  occur  to  everj'one.  On  the  other  hand  it  would 
be  mislciiding  to  imply  that  fashion  or  social  prejudice  are  the 
chief  causes  of  the  present  practice.  Careful  sitting  of  comrades 
and  protection  against  indiscriminate  influences,  especially  during 
childhood,  are  regarded  by  English  parents  generally  as  an 
advantage  for  their  sons  jus  well  as  for  their  daughters.  And,  in 
an  English  boarding  school  of  the  type  refeiTcd  to  there  are,  and 
always  have  been,  boys  drawn  from  many  kinds  of  homes.  But, 
broadly  speaking,  our  boarding  school  system,  because  it  is  so 
variously  equipped  and  so  numerously  staffed,  is  necessarily  an 
expensive  system,  and  expense  necessarily  excludes  many  who 
amply  deserve  to  receive  the  best  of  intellectual  help. 

Next,  the  very  existence  of  a  boarding  school  system  tends  to 
drain  away  personal  interest  from  the  day  secondary  schools. 
Many  of  the  men  who  would  naturally  be  the  most  active 
supervisors  and  helpers  of  the  day  secondary  school  in  their 
neighbourhood,  send  their  boys  away  to  boarding  schools,  and 
thus  are  not  necessarily  or  personally  concerned  with  th« 
efficiency  of  the  school  at  their  cloors. 

Again,  when  a  boy  goes  off  to  a  boarding  school,  he  lives  his 
whole  life  during  term  time  in  the  intimate  companionship  of 
boys  of  his  own  age.  He  finds  himself  in  a  miniature  worla  in 
which  he  has  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  to  hold  his  own,  to  listen 
to  the  frankest  criticism,  and  to  find  his  proper  place  amon^ 

E Iain-speaking  contemporaries.  For  good  and  evil  ne  is  cut  on 
•cm  many  of  the  conaitions  of  home  life,  however  much  is  done 
to  reproduce  some  of  those  conditions  at  school  by  the  devotion 
and  sympathy  of  those  in  charge.  If  the  boy  is  thus  taken 
away  from  an  undesirable  home,  or  from  an  over-fussy  one,  or 
from  a  home  where  he  is  spoiled,  or  from  one  whicn  is  too 
bustling,  exciting,  or  irregular,  the  gain  is  obvious.  It  is  found 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  that  the  boy's  health  markedly 
improves  under  the  more  regular  conditions  of  boarding-school 
life.  The  cultivating  and  refining  influences  of  home  are 
sometimes  weakened  by  a  certain  disregard  of  discipline.  But  in 
cases  where  that  danger  is  avoided,  the  removal  of  a  little  boy  from 
the  closer  associations  of  home  life  must  be  regarded  as  being,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  misfortune,  alike  to  the  boy  himself 
and  to  his  parents.  Yet  fathers  and  mothers  generally  feel  that 
it  is  not  lair  to  a  boy  to  cut  him  off  from  those  who  are 
naturally  his  companions  and  friends.  Few  parents  would  think 
it  best  to  stand  out  against  the  prevailing  educational  habit  of 
their  time.  They  may  grumble,  out  they  comply.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that,  in  the  rush  of  modem  life,  fathers,  and  eve^ 
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mothers;  iiarer  not  always  the  leisure  to  do  for  and  with  their 
:;hildren  all  that  would  l>e  naturally  done  in  an  ideal  home  life, 
^d  when  school  life  and  home  life  are  each  severally  raised  to 
i  rather  high  point  of  intensity  of  interest,  and  each  at  once 
makes  many  claims  upon  the  sympathies  and  strength  of  a 
jrowing  boy,  the  double  strain  upon  him  is  often  too  severe,  and 
atigues  him  beyond  his  powers. 

Fiirthermore,  it  matters  after  all  comparatively  little  how  much 
ictual  knowledge  a  boy  has  stored  up  by  the  time  he  is  13  or  14, 
>ix)yided  that  he  is  physically  well  developed,  well  disciplined  in 
character,  and  sensible  in  nis  judgment,  and  that  he  has  been 
rained  to  observe  accurately,  to  express  himself  clearly,  to  work 
teadily,  to  be  plucky,  self-effacing,  and  generous,  and  to  tell  the 
ruth.  But  these  qualities  are  difhcult  to  test  by  examination,  and 
dl\  for  the  most  part  outside  the  schedule  of  intellectual  efficiency. 
^o  education  can  guarantee  them,  but  thev  are  more  likely  to  be 
ecured  when  education  is  regarded  as  a  discipline  affecting  the 
trhole  of  a  boy's  pursuits  than  when  it  is  tacitly  confined  to  the 
•perations,  chiefly  intellectual,  of  a  day  school,  where  games  and 
•ut-of-school  interests  are  not  closely  intertwined  with  the 
►ther  elements  of  school  life. 

Finally,  it  is  characteristic  of  a  boarding  school  system  in  a 
ountry  where  great  stress  is  rightly  laid  on  games,  to  be  in  danger 
►f  somewhat  underrating  the  national  importiince  of  really  in- 
eresting  aZrf/te"6oi/«,  aiianot  only  a  limited  iiumber  of  specially 
;ifted  ones,  in  intellectual  pursuits.  The  need  for  high  intellectual 
jfliciency  in  all  professional  and  commercial  callings  is  incrciising 
rear  by  year.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems  urgently  necessary 
or  us  to  secure  intellectual  efficiency  in  an  increased  degree,  with- 
ait  weakening  that  English  tradition  which  regards  other  qualities 
s  being  the  most  essential  elements  in  a  noble  character. 

5.  School  lessons,  it  is  true,  are  far  from  being  the  only 
natters  of  importance  in  school  life.  The  traditions  of  the  place, 
he  effect  of  the  personal  example  of  others,  the  penetrating 
nfluences  of  community  life,  rcsiilt  in  a  certain  corporate  ^^os 
ind  common  tone  of  mind,  and  are  therefore  more  permanent  in 
heir  results.  But  neveilheless  what  is  taught  and  how  it  is 
aught  do  matter  very  seriously — far  more  seriously  than  is 
ometimes  admitted  or  huplied.*  And  therefore  it  may  be 
iseful  to  make  a  short  comparison  between  the  curriculum 
if  one  English  preparatory-  school  and  that  of  the  corre- 
iponding  part  of  certain  German  schools  which  occupy  the 
ame  sort  of  place  in  the  national  regard.  But  here  again 
^mparisons  are  difficult  to  make,  partly  because  the  length 
>f  the  lessons  varies— the  Grerman  "  stunde  "  being  50  minutes 
—partly  because  so  much  turns  on  that  incalculable  element, 
he  amount    and    difficulty  of   "home   lessons,"    but    chiefly 

■  II ■  ■  ■     ■  !■     I     H      .     I    ■  I      ■■      !■!  ■ 

♦  A  "Story  is  told  of  a  parent  who  took  -great  pains  to  find  the  best 
[yreparatory  school  for  his  ooy.  He  had  a  paper  of  questions,  ruled  into 
»lumns,  one  for  each  school  visited,  and  touching  on  nearly  every  point  of 
importance  as  to  climate,  accommodation,  diet,  exercise,  supervision,  and 
g^mes.  But  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  prepare  any  questions^  or  to 
c<dlect  any  information,  on  the  subject  of  what  was  taught  or  how  it  was 
taught. 
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because  no  merely  numerical  rendering  of  the  hpura  devoted  to 
certain  subjects  can  ever  represent  the  varying  intensity  of 
different  lessons  accordin^;^  to  tne  method  and  excellence  ot  the 
teaching,  any  more  than  a  compendious  expression  like  "  Latin  " 
in  a  time-table  can  really  tell  us  the  true  contents  of  the 
lesson  represented  by  such  a  name,  whether  it  is  narrowly  and 
pedantically  "  classical,"  or  whether  it  really  comprises  a  liberal 
discipline  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue. 

The  following  table  makes  no  claim  to  have  escaped  these 
pitfalls.  All  that  it  can  hope  to  do  is  to  compare  in  a  general 
sort  of  way  the  normal  tendency  of  the  curriculum  of  one 
EngUsh  preparatory  school  with  that  of  the  corresponding  part 
of  tne  curriculum  of  the  classical  schools  of  Prussia  and  of  naden 
respectively,  and  of  the  Reform  School  at  Frankfort,  which  is 
justly  attracting  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  education 
all  over  Europe. 

Table  I. 

Weekly  Course  of  Study  for  Boys  aged  from  about  10  to  11. 


Subject. 

Au  English 
Prepantory 

School 

competing 

for  Entrance 

ScholarshipB 

at  Pablic 

Schools. 

Prussian 
Gymnasiam. 

Baden 
Oymnasinm. 

Reform 
SchQla, 

(alsoaOym- 
naaluml. 

Religious  Knowledge  - 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Mother   Tongue   (including 
Writing  and  Composition) 

5 

6 

5 

7 

TiRtin  -        .        -        -        - 

6 

8 

9 

0 

Greek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

French         .        .        .        . 

2 

0 

0 

6 

History  and  Geogiaphy 

4 

2 

ft 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

4 

A 

Nature  Study 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Drawing      -        -        -        - 

1 

0 

2 
26 

0 

Total  "  Hours  "     - 

24 

25 

25 

The  English  time-table  is  taken  from  Mr.  Frampton  Stallard's  paper.  It 
is  that  of  an  English  Preparatory  School  which  competes  for  Emtrance 
Scholarships  at  Public  Schools.  Other  schools  have  other  time-tables, 
but  it  seems  fair  to  take  this  as  indicating  the  kind  of  curriculum  through 
which  many  of  the  cleverer  boys  have  to  pass.  The  time-table  of  a  school 
which  does  not  compete  for  scholarships  would  show  a  different  balance  of 
studies. 

The  German  Stunde  is  50  minutes. 

The  English  time-table  excludes  optional  subjects  (singing,  instrumental 
music,  and  carpentering),  as  well  as  preparation  and  drilling  and  g^ymnastica. 

The  German  time-taoles  exclude  driuing  and  gymnastics,  and  singing  and 
home  lessons. 
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Table  II. 
Weekly  Course  of  Study  for  Boys  aged  between  12  and  18. 


Snl^ect. 

AnEogliah 
Preparatorr 
School  which 
competes  for 

Entrance 

Scholarships 

at  Public 

Schools. 

i 

11 
5 
3 
2 
6 

0 

1 

Prussian 
Gymnasium. 

Baden 
Gymnasium. 

2 

t 

2 
8 
0 
4 
4 
3 

2 

2 

Reform 

Schule, 

JFmUdott 

[also  a  Gym- 

Religious  Knowledge  - 

Mother  Tongue   (including 
Writing  and  Composition) 

Latin 

Greek 

French         .        -        .        - 
History  and  Geography 
Mathematics 

Nature  Study  and  Natural 
Science    -       -       .       - 

Drawing      -        -        .       - 

2 

3 
7 

0 

4 
4 
4 

2 
2 

2 

4 

0 
0 
6 
5 
5 

2 
2 

Total  "  Hours  "     - 

30j 

28 

27 

26 

The  notes  appended  to  Table  I.  apply  here  also. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  tables  will  show  that,  at  the  earlier 
point  in  the  boy's  career,  there  is  comparatively  little  difference 
Detween  the  curriculimi  of  the  English  preparatory  school  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  this  illustration  (and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  curriculum  selected  is  that  of  a  school  which  competes 
for  scholarships  at  public  schools,  and  therefore  reveals  in  an 
extreme  form  the  tendency  towards  a  somewhat  narrow  range  of 
studies)  and  that  of  the  corresponding  schools  in  Prussia  and  in 
Baden.  If  anything,  the  balance  of  advantage  seems  to  lie  on 
the  English  side,  except  that  the  English  school  (as  is  too  often 
the  case)  ignores  nature  study.  I  do  not  propose  to  institute 
here  a  oetailed  analysis  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  (rather 
revolutionary)  curriculum  of  the  Reform  Schule,  which  puts  off 
all  classical  teacldng  until  the  boy  is  13  or  thereabouts,*  and  of 
the  older  type  of  classical  curriculum  with  which  we  are  famiUar 
in  England  and  which  is  still  paramount,  though  in  some 
apparent  peril,  in  Germany. 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  curriculum  for  boys  aged  between 
12  and  13,  we  see  a  very  different  state  of  things.    Again,  the 

*  t.i.,  he  begins  Latin  in  Untertertia  (which  class,  as  a  rule,  is  entered 
by  boys  about  their  13th  birthday)  and  Greek  in  Untersekunda,  which  is 
entered  two  years  later. 
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only  reasonable  comparison  is  between  the  older  types  of  classical 
course.  However  strongly  we  may  feel  the  wisdom  of  the 
Frankfort  plan,  and  however  much  we  may  desire  to  see  the  daj 
when  Latin  will  be  postponed  tiH  about  13  (and  Greek  two  years 
later  still)  and  the  time  so  saved  devoted  to  the  study  of  French 
and  to  careful  training  in  English  composition,  English  literature, 
the  elements  of  natural  science,  history  and  geography,  drawing 
and  manual  exercises,  so  adjusted  in  a  well  balanced  curriculum  as 
to  form  a  broad  and  stable  b«tsis  for  a  liberal  education,  we  must 
nevertheless  regretfully  admit  that,  so  far  as  oiu*  most  famous 
English  schools  are  concerned,  the  day  of  that  reform  is  still 
remotely  distant.  But  even  if  we  compare  the  English  curriculum 
with  the  strictly  classical  curriculum  of  the  Prussian  Gymnasiiun 
of  the  old  type,  or  with  the  corresponding  course  of  study  in 
Baden,  how  specialised  is  the  English  course,  and  how  meagre 
in  its  provision  of  teaching  in  some  of  those  subjects  which 
would  be  likely  to  have  a  liberalising  efiect  on  the  mind.  The 
study  of  English,  the  reading  of  English  literature,  the  writing 
of  English  composition,  have  shrunk  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
a  week.  For  French,  there  is  only  half  an  hour  a  day.  For 
history  and  geography  there  is  allowed  only  half  as  much  time 
per  week  as  the  German  curricula  provide. 

Nature  study  and  natural  science  are  still  a  blank.*  Mathe- 
matics has  mounted  up  to  six  hours  a  week ;  five  hours  a  week 
is  given  to  Greek.  Tnat  is  to  say,  a  third  foreign  language  {« 
second  dead  one)  is  set  to  the  Enjjlish  boy  at  a  time  wnen  even 
a  fuTI  Hour  a  week  cannot  be  spared  for  the  study  of  his  own 
mother  tongue.  Latin  has  risen  to  eleven  hours  a  week,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  any  other  subject. 

Now  though  it  is  true  that,  in  the  course  of  the  Latin  lessons, 
a  skilful  master  never  fails  to  impart  very  excellent  and  search- 
ing discipline  in  the  exact  use  of  the  English  rendering  or  in  the 
accurate  reproduction  of  the  meaning  of  the  EngUsh  word  in  its 
Latin  equivalent,  nevertheless  there  are  few  among  those  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  our  preparatory  schools  who  do  not  at 
heart  deplore  the  necessity  of  such  a  curriculum  for  Ixyys  of 
such  intellectual  quality  and  at  such  an  age.  "  Necessity  ? " 
the  stranger  may  ask ;  "  why  is  it  necessary  to  do  it,  if  the 
preparatory  schoolmaster  himself  disapproves  ? "  The  answer  is 
that  the  Preparatory  School  cwrricvlum,  as  it  draws  to 
its  close,  i»  viiiler  the  shadotv  of  the  Public  School  Entravce 
Scholarship  and  Entrance  Examinations.  As  Mr.  Frampton 
Stallard  points  out,  "  to  get  scholarships  at  the  public  schools, 
and  to  gain  a  high  place  on  entrance  there,  a  Knowledge   of 

classics  and  mathematics  is  indispensable.     Practically  boys  are 

■  ■ 

♦  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  English  boys  come  from  homes 
where  natural  history  and  country  occupations  are  favourite  pursuits ;  that 
during  the  holidays  (fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks  in  the  year)  manv  of  them 
have  special  opi)ortUni ties  for  carrying  on  their  study* of  natural  history ; 
that  there  are  often  natural  history  societies  in  the  schools ;  that  in  play- 
time-uaaj^of -the  masters  associate  themselves  with  Uie-bovs-in-tiatiipu 
historv  pui'suits  ;  and  that  there  are  often  lectures  on  natural  history  out- 
side the  regular  curriculum.  But  there  is  very  little  systematic  study  of 
natural  history  or  natural  science  in  the  bulk  of  these  schools. 
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"  placed  "  by  the  authorities  of  the  public  schools  on  these  two 
subjects  alone."  Or  to  quote  Mr.  Gidley  Robinson  s  able  and 
temperately  worded  review  of  the  situation,  "  the  preparatory 
school  cumculum  in  all  its  main  features  is  the  direct  outcome 
of  th^  entrance  scholarship  s^-stem  at  the  public  schools."  In  order 
to  lessen  the  obstacles  now  impeding  those  changes  in  the  curri- 
cuhim,  changes  which  are  so  inherently  reasonable  and  so  widely 
desired,  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  will  avail  short  of  strong 
representations  from  the  parents  of  the  boys  whose  education  is 
thus  in  some  d^ee  impau-ed.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  the  pubUc  schools  should  not  give  marks  in  their 
examinations  for  a  different  and  more  extended  range  of 
subjects.  And  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
would  offer  serious  opposition  to  such  a  reform  or  fail  to  readjust 
in  turn  their  entrance  requirements  in  accordance  with  the 
altered  curriculum  of  the  public  schools. 

6.  No  one  can  visit  an  English  preparatory  school  of  the  best 
modem  type  without  feeling  that  no  other  country  can  show, 
among  its  schools  for  boys  of  the  same  age  and  sort,  anything 
that  can  surpass  in  excellence  and  promise  what  we  here  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess.  He  would  probably  go  further  than  this, 
and  say  that  he  had  never  seen,  and  never  expected  to  see,  in 
any  other  country,  such  a  scene  of  happy  school  life  or  such 
thoughtful  and  affectionate  care  lavished  on  schoolboys,  yet  with 
due  regard  to  order  or  discipline. 

But  while  heartily  admiring  all  that  is  now  done  to  make  these 
schools  the  centres  of  much  tliat  is  best  in  educational  influence, 
the  present  writer  is  far  from  thinking  the  course  of  studies  ideal  or 
well  designed  for  the  intellectual  welfare  of  the  boys.  The  last 
thing  he  would  wish  to  do  is  to  impute  blame  to  the  niasters  in 
charge  of  the  preparatory  schools.  It  is  not  their  fault.  In  the 
last  resort  it  is  the  fault  of  the  parents,  who  ought  to  insist  on  a 
change,  and  who  alone  can  bring  a  change  about.  The 
schools  have  picked  material ;  tney  teach  some  of  the 
brightest  boys  in  England.  Many  of  these  boys  are  taught 
up  to  a  very  high  point  of  proficiencjy  in  a  rather  narrow  range 
of  subjects.  The  qualitv  of  the  work  done  in  classics  is 
specially  remarkable ;  ancf  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistjike  to 
tnink  that  anything  short  of  the  very  best  teaching  in  other 
subjects  could  effectively  take  the  place  of  what  is  now  so  well 
done  in  I^atin  or  Greek.  Many  experienced  and  skilful  school- 
masters are  convinced  that  exact  teachint?  in  the  classical 
languages  is  an  unrivalled  discipline  for  tne  mind — not  in  a 
directly  utilitarian  sense,  but  in  its  indirect  effect  on  the  logical 
powers.  Many  other  people,  while  not  prepared  to  concede  the 
imique  excellence  of  the  older  classical  training,  would  cordially 
ogi'ce  that,  in  skilful  hands,  the  teaching  is  thorough,  and  that, 
in  a  certain  limited  sense,  it  severel}^  disciplines  the  mind  of  the 
boys.  But  they  feel  that  it  often  fails  to  mduce  a  wide  range  of 
intellectual  interests.  It  causes  the  boys  to  miss  their  one 
opportunity  of  learning  many  things  far  more  appropriate  than 
advanced  classics  to  their  natural  tastes  and  years.  With  great 
Tcspect    to    those  eminent    authorities  who    hold  a  contrary 
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opinion,  I  would  urge  that  the  customary  course  of  studies  in 
our  English  preparatory  schools  is  unduly  neglectful  of  the 
mother  tongue,  of  English  composition  and  of  English  hterature ; 
that  it  is  too  heavily  loaded  with  Latin ;  too  soon  encumbered 
with  Greek ;  and  that  it  fails  to  do  what  could  and  should  be 
done  in  the  teaching  of  French  as  a  living  language.  It  usually 
provides  far  too  Uttle  drawing,  brush  wort,  ana  manual  training 
generally.  It  might  do  more  to  interest  boys  in  natural 
history  and  to  train  them  in  a  scientific  way  of  looking  at 
things.  Too  often  it  fails  to  develop  jpowers  of  expression  or 
to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  imagination,  or  to  widen  the 
range  of  intellectual  and  social  sympathies.  It  is  prevented 
from  doing  all  this,  chiefly  by  the  dead  weight  of  habit  and  bv 
the  rules  ror  the  entrance  examinations  at  the  public  schools,  ff 
in  addition  to  all  the  noble  work  which  the  Preparatory  and 
Public  Schools  do  at  present,  they  felt  fr^e  to  take  the  lead 
together  in  cautiously  but  extensively  reforming  their  curri- 
cmum,  the  benefits  conferred  by  them  on  the  nation,  already  so 
great  as  to  excite  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  would  be  con- 
siderably increased. 

M.  E.  Sadler. 
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ENTRANCE    SCHOLARSHIPS    AT     PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 


It  is  hardly  to  be  disputed  that  the  astonishing  improvement 
which  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  Preparatory  Scnools  of  to-day 
compared  with  those  of  thirty  years  ago  has  affected  especially 
the  two  departments  of  physical  supervision  and  teaching.  As 
r^ards  the  first,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the 
mothers  of  the  boys  has  been  steadily  and  successfully  exercised 
in  the  direction  or  general  improvement.  It  is  only  natural  that 
at  the  tender  age  when  a  cnild  first  leaves  home,  the  mother's 
voice  should  be  a  powerful  one  in  the  settlement  of  many 
questions  bearing  on  food,  accommodation,  and  so  forth.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  teaching,  a  new  question  presents 
itseK  Granted  that  the  mass  of  parents  have  secured  important 
changes  in  some  departments,  are  we  to  attribute  to  them  also 
the  manifestly  greater  efforts  now  made  on  all  sides  to  keep  the 
teaching  up  to  a  high  level  ?  The  difficulty  in  this  idea  is  that 
the  anxiety  shown  by  the  Entrlish  upper  classes  in  the  mental 
training  df  their  chUdren  cannot  even  y^  be  described  as  very 
wide  or  deep,  and  thirty  years  ago  it  was  even  less  so.  But  if 
this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  what  is  ? 

The  answer  to  this  Question  introduces  one  of  the  most 
interesting  but  least  satistactory  parts  of  the  subject. 

During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  system  of  entrance 
scholarships  has  been  enormously  extended  among  the  Public 
Schools.  It  was  found  that  the  large  endowments  of  Eton  and 
Winchester  were  attracting  the  very  pick  of  the  cleverest  boys  in 
the  country,  and  since  at  that  time  public  attention  began  to  be 
more  and  more  given  to  the  financial  side  of  education,  it  was 
natural  that  other  schools  which  had  risen  in  importance  since 
the  middle  of  the  century  should  do  their  best  to  draw  some 
supplies  from  the  same  source ;  that  is,  to  hold  out  prospects  of 
|[ratuitous  or  nearly  gratuitous  education  to  the  clever  sons  of 
unpecunious  parents.  The  idea  once  formed  spread  very  rapidly, 
ana  soon  (that  is,  about  1885)  every  school  of  any  prominence  at 
all,  and  many  grammar  schools  that  could  ill  afford  it,  were 
offering  substantial  reductions  to  boys  whose  promise  in  classics 
and  mathematics  could  be  tested  by  an  examination  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Thus  a  rivalry  was  estiiblished,  and  from 
the  figures  quoted  m  the  Report  ot  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education,  1895  (Secondary  Education,  vol.  i.,  p. 
173)  it  IS  clear  that  the  desire  to  outbid  each  other  in  the 
punuit  of  clever  bovs  has  induced  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
Public  Schools  to  abandon  all  idea  of  restricting  the  money  grant 
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to  the  eleemosynary  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  given, 
and  to  press  forward  in  eager  haste  and  add  to  their  scholarships, 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  cleverness  in  the  new  entries  to 
the  school. 

The  precise  effect  of  this  chani^fe  on  the  Preparatory  Schools  it 
is  very  nnportant  to  estimate.  But  before  domg  so  it  will  be  as 
well  to  point  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  action  of  the  governing 
bodies  and  of  enterprising  head  masters  who  have  urged  them  on. 
It  is  interesting  to  determine  how  this  rise  of -scholarships  has 
come  about  now,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  century  the  pecuUar 
pressure  and  diflSculties  connected  with  it  were  not  felt.    Two 

freat  influences  have  been  at  work :  railways  and  the  public 
ress.  The  time  was,  from  1850  to  1860,  for  example,  when  a 
school  like  Shrewsbury,  owing  to  the  fame  of  two  or  three  great 
head  masters,  became  a  nursery  of  classical  scholarship  of  a  most 
remarkably  advanced  order.  Critics  might  say  that  tne  scholar- 
ship was  narrow  in  character,  suited  to  the  old  classical  Tripos 
at  Cambridge,  and  alien  from  the  wider  curriculum  of  the  Oxford 
Greats,  and  so  forth.  But  no  one  could  possibly  deny  the  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm  for  a  certain  kind  of  learning  wnich  existed 
there,  and  the  ripe,  sound  scholarship  which  the  school  produced. 
In  other  words,  the  prestige  of  the  Eton  or  Winchester  scholar- 
ships wa3  not  so  great  as  to  absorb  all  the  clever  boys  in  the 
couiatry.  The  insufficient  railway  accommodation  no  doubt  pre- 
vented many  parents  in  the  north  from  sending  their  boys  south- 
wards, and  tended  to  feed  the  local  schools  witn  scholars  in  their 
own  county,  or,  anyhow,  from  not  very  remote  districts.  But 
when  this  insufficieney  of  railways  gave  way  to  rapid  and  easy 
communication  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  plain  that 
the  old  local  schools  would  have  a  hard  fight  with  the  big 
boarding  schools ;  for  the  smaller  grammar  schools  the  fight  has 
been,  and  still  is,  one  for  dear  life,  And  even  the  large  foimda- 
tions,  such  as  Marlborough,  Repton,  Haileybury,  CUfton,  Rossall, 
and  others,  though  they  continued  to  thrive  in  numbers,  thought 
it  necessary  to  institute  or  augment  scholarships  in  order  to 

!)revent  the  absorption  of  all  tne  rising  talent  by  the  other 
bundations.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  if  left  to  themselves 
these  schools  would  have  shortly  discovered  that  the  large 
expenditure  involved  was  likely  to  ])rovc  useless.  But  at  this 
juncture  the  second  great  influence  made  itself  felt — that  of  the 
public  Press,  or  rather,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  the  increased 
publicity  which  social  changes  have  given  to  school  Ufe  and 
doings. 

At  this  pomt ,  the  Preparatory  Schools  have  been  drawn  into, 
the  vortex.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  pressure  of  competition 
among  all  Private  and  Preparatory  Schools,  has  made  it  seem 
advisable  to  the  large  majority  to  advertise  their  successes  in  the 
newspapers. .  Hence  the  scholarships  gained  in  the  Public  School 
entrance,  examinations  are  duly  recorded  not  only  in  the  pro- 
spectuses of  many  Preparatory  Schools,  but  in  the  newspapers  at 
tne  time  the  resmt  is  made  known.  It  is  felt,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  it  is  hard  to  say,  that  the  one  thing  fatal  to  a  school 
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is  obscurity  and  so  the  authorities  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  bring  before  the  public  the  names  and  numbers  of  small  boys 
who  have  passed  a  stiff  but  narrow  examination,  and  have  gained 
the  reward  of  paying  less  for  their  education  at  the  Public 
School. 

There  is  something  open  and  above  board  in  the  action  of  the 
Preparatory  Schools,  which  is  less  noticeable  in  the  orthodox 
behaviour  of  the    authorities  of   the   Public   Schools.     Their 
method  of  making  similar  successes  known  to  the  public  is  to 
publish  them  by  the  mouth  of  the  head  master  on  ^)eech  Day, 
the  proceedir^  of  which  are  duly  reported  in  the  leading  news- 
papers. In  defence  of  this  practice  it  may  be  urged  that  the  friends 
of  the  school  wish  to  know  the  honours  that  have  been  obtained, 
and  further  that  the  strong  current  of  athletic  interest,  which 
sometimes  threatens  to  l)ear  all  before  it.  needs  to  be  counter- 
acted by  prominence  being  given  to  intellectual  success,  and  that 
if  the  teaching  in  a  school   is  good  there  is  no  reason  why  its 
fruits  should  not  bepoinUnl  to  on  fitting  occasions  with  legitimate 
pride.     The  woi-st  ot  it  is,  however,  that  there  is  a  senous  un- 
reality belonging  to  the   whole   matter,   which   is  transparent 
enough  to  the  few  who  know  the  tnith,  but  very  deceptive  to 
those  who  do  not.     It  consists  simply   in   the  fact  tuat  the 
examination  successes  of  any  particular  school  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  boys  sent   thither.     There   are 
slight  differences  no   doubt    between   the    teaching    and    the 
tr^itions  of  scholarship  belonging  to  one  school  rather  than  to 
another.     But  various  mfluenccs  are  slowly  but  surely  abolishing 
these  differences  and   reducing  the    effective   training  of  one 
school   to  the  same   level  as  that  of  another.     Formerly  there 
was  a  great  difference  in  the  comparative  efforts  of  the  leading 
schools  in  the  matter  of  intellectual  training.     One  school  was 
&med  for  its  great  traditions  and  long  history  and  its  "  yield  "  of 
notabilities  in  the  past.     Another  was  full  of  mtellectual  activity ; 
and  various  methods  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  were  practised 
here,  but  unknown    there.      Nowadays    all    this    is    changed. 
Everybody  is  urged  forward  to  do  their  best ;  the  same  kind  ot 
men  get  the  teaching  of  the  best  scholars  in  their  hands,  and 
what  IS  done  in  one  toundation  is  quickly  known  of  and  adopted 
at  another.     And  yet  the  difference  between  different  schools  in 
the  matter  of  scholastic  "  honours  "  is  enormous,  and  if  anything 
is  increasing.     What  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

The  head  masters  of  the  Public  Schools  are  still  of  opinion 
that  the  amount  of  money  offered  in  scholarships  is  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  situation.  They  do  not  proclaim  this 
on  Speecn  Days,  but  they  show  it  either  by  their  continuing  the 
scholarship  grants  or  by  increasing  them.  And  prima  facie  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  right.  The  schools  with  the  longest  annual  record 
of  successes  are  those  which  offer  the  largest  and  most  numerous 
scholarships ;  it  is  clear  that  even  if  the  peculiar  advantages 
belonging  to  Dav  Schools  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  Man- 
chester be  allowecl  due  weight,  the  financial  differences  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  result.    And  yet  the  efforts  made  by 
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the  Governing  Bodies  of  scores  of  schools  are  quite  impotent  to 
bring  about  tne  desired  result.  During  the  last  ten  years  the 
congestion  of  clever  boys  in  a  few  schools  has  been  more 
noticeable  than  ever.  This  is  one  of  those  assertions  the  truth 
of  which  may  be  known  to  some,  but  yet  is  verj'^  difficult  to  set  out 
in  any  formal  way.  There  is  strong  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that,  in  nearly  all  the  schools  outside  of  a  select  few  a  decline  in 
classical  scholarship  has  been  going  on  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  If  this  be  doubted,  a  good  lest  woidd  be  to  examine  into 
the  standard  of  the  best  bovs  in  one  or  t  wo  schools  which  were 
fertile  in  classical  scholars  at  that  time.  The  result  would  be 
that  an  individual  boy  or  two  would  be  found  up  to  the  mark, 
but  whereas  there  used  to  be  ten  or  a  dozen  strong  scholars  there 
are  now  one  or  two,  and  the  sixth  form  would  be  found  to  contain  a 
large  majority  of  mediocrities.  And  this  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  a 
greatly  improved  system  of  teaching  in  the  middle  ana  lower 
parts  of  the  school.  The  late  Master  of  Balliol  remarked  that 
in  his  time  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  average  knowledge 
of  Greek  possessed  by  Public  School  boys  had  taken  place.  And 
yet  a  school  which  thirty  years  ago  constantly  sent  up  boys  to 
the  University  quite  fit  to  take  a  first-class  in  the  Cambridge 
Tripos  at  nineteen  years  old,  now  falls  in  numbers  of  scholars 
far  short  of  the  few  eminent  foundations  which  have  been 
referred  to.  This  result  is  not  because  money  is  not  spent  in 
scholarships,  nor  because  the  teaching  is  one  whit  inferior  to 
what  it  was — ^as  already  stated,  it  is,  if  anything,  better — but 
because  some  other  influence  has  been  at  work  and  has  caused 
the  supply  of  clever  boys  to  be  unevenly  distributed,  and  to  form 
a  conglomeration  in  three  or  four  of  the  best  known  schools. 

This  influence  is  twofold.  It  is  the  rise  of  day  schools,  and 
the  action  of  the  head-masters  of  preparatory  schools.  The  first 
is  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  ana  may  be  briefly  dis- 
missed. Great  energy  and  good  teacning  have  doubtless  been 
expended  on  the  pupils  of  the  lour  great  day  schools  of  London, 
Birmingham,  and  Manchester ;  and  it  hiis  been  pointed  out  by 
an  experienced  master  that,  iis  compared  with  the  members  of 
boarding  schools,  day  school  boys  possess  an  enormous  advantage 
in  the  constant  stimulus  of  ambitious  parents  at  home.  Added 
to  these  facts,  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary  attraction  is,  in  one 
well-known  case,  enormous.  Hence  the  inevitable  result. 
Parents  of  sharp  boys  really  eager  ft)r  academical  success  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  forego  the  advantages — which  are  generally 
recognised — of  a  boarding-school  training,  and  secure  the  strong 
concentrated     teaching    and     scholastic     atmosphere     of    the 

Prosperous  day  school ;  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case  there  will 
e  nothing  whatever  surprising  in  the  number  of  prize-winners 
turned  out  by  St.  PauFs,  Merchant  Taylor's,  and  Manchester 
Grammar  School. 

But  what  has  now  to  be  considered  is  the  influence  of  the 
Preparatory  School  on  this  particular  phenomenon,  the 
absorption  of  the  scholars  into  a  few  schools.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  of  the  eflects  of  the  strenuous  competition  between 
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Preparatory  Schools  is  the  struggle  to  tram  boys  of  thirteen  up 
to  the  standard  required  by  the  public  school  entrance  scholar- 
ships. It  is  very  generally  felt,  perhaps  more  strongly  than 
facts  warrant,  that  a  preparatory  school  thrives  to  some  extent 
in  proportion  to  its  intellectual  successes  as  measured  by  these 
examinations ;  and  so  no  stone  is  left  unturned  by  the  head 
masters  to  secure  the  reputation  of  being  successful  in  the 
entrance  scholarships.  As  to  the  effect  of  this  on  the  general 
training  of  young  ooys  much  might  be  said ;  but  its  bearing 
on  the  present  question  is  not  hard  to  trace.  Owing  partly 
to  financial  outlay,  partly  to  general  prestige  and  ancient  tradition, 
certain  scholarships,  such  as  those  at  Eton,  Winchester,  Rugby, 
and  some  day  schools,  are  of  higher  repute  than  others.  If  a 
preparatory  school  can  secure  one  of  these  it  gains,  so  it  is 
thought,  in  reputation.  Hence,  as  soon  as  a  boy  of  eleven  years 
shows  precocity  in  classics  or  mathematics,  the  master  naturally 
does  all  he  can  to  induce  the  parents  to  select  for  him  one  of 
these  schools,  and  in  many  cases  he  is  of  course  successfid. 
He  is  the  first "  expert "  perhaps  who  has  given  a  decided  opinion 
of  the  selection  of  a  school,  and  as  very  frequently  the  parent  has 
no  very  strong  feeling,  the  arrangement  is  generally  made  as 
suggested.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  cleverer  a  young  boy 
is  the  more  certain  he  is  to  go  to  a  school  which  is  already  more 
than  fiilly  stocked. 

What  are  the  effects  of  this  concentration  of  the  intellectual 
promise  of  the  country  into  a  very  few  schools  ?  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  one 
.sharp  boy  quickens  the  wits  of  another,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
studiousness  and  nimble-tongued  talk  all  the  members  of  the 
community  are  benefited.  It  is  possible  to  be  quite  convinced  of 
this,  and  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  when  once  it  is  conceded 
the  whole  question  is  set  at  rest.  There  are,  however,  other  con- 
siderations which  are  only  too  easily  forgotten.  If  the  after- 
careers  of  the  picked  clever  boys  of  the  public  schools  are 
noticed,  it  is  found  that  worldly  success  is  meted  out  to  them  in 
a  measure  apparently  quite  independent  of  the  classical  or 
mathematical  ability  which  they  showed  in  their  teens.  The 
numerous  failures  are  those  boys  who  grow  up  into  men  unable 
to  work  with  others,  wanting  m  broad  understanding  of  their 
iellow-men,  and  in  practical  tact.  Yet  the  system  under  which 
they  have  grown  up  has  encouraged  in  them  a  belief  that  they 
are  better  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  than  their  schoolfellows. 
This  is  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  system  of  prize-giving, 
order  of  merit,  and  perpetual  comparison  of  difterent  boys,  and 
is  crowned  at  the  University  in  many  cases  by  the  honour  of  a 
good  first-class.  But  the  facts  seem  to  show  tiiat  these  selected 
men  are  no  more  likely  to  succeed  than  anyone  else.  Success 
seems  to  be  still  due  either  to  accidents  of  birtn  or  position,  or  to 
a  certain  fireshness  and  vivacity  of  mind  and  temper  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  encouraged  by  any  system  involving  strenuous 
work  for  a  chain  of  examinations.  And  it  is  always  important 
that  a  young  man  beginning  life  should  be  under  no  delusion  as 
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to  what  other  iiion  expect  from  him,  and  how  fiar  his  hiehly 
prized  talents  will  carry  nim.  Clearly  then  what  is  required  for 
nim  is  an  early  and  continuous  contact  with  a  mixed  group  of 
other  boys  growing  up  alongside,  and  as  nmch  as  possible  of  free 
interaction  of  the  less  scholastic  upon  the  more  scholastic,  and 
of  the  strong-minded,  thoughtful,  but  unspecialised  boy  upon 
the  highly  specialised  pure  scholar  or  mathematician,  fiut  this 
free  mixture  of  all  sorts  together  is  a  good  deal  impaired  when  a 
few  prominent  schools  tend  to  become  conservatories  of  all  the 
clever  boys  who  can  afford  to  go  to  them  or  are  successful:  in 
their  scholarship  examinations.  Doubtless  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  wholesome  mixture  still  in  schools  which  do  not  possess  a 
department  set  apart  for  foundationers,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  if  the  indiviaual  scholars  alone  are  considered  it  is  not  easy 
to  trace  the  evil  effects  of  a  too  pronoimced  intellectuality  in 
their  school  surroimdings,  unless  it  be  in  the  close  preserves  of 
such  '*  college  "  conununities  jis  those  of  Eton  and  Winchester, 
where  there  docs  appear  to  be  a  loss  owing  to  the  separation  of 
classes. 

But  if  there  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  effects  of  more  or  less 
segregation  on  individuals,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  all 
the  less  forward  schools  suffer.  Tlie  rage  for  athletics  at  the 
present  day  has,  as  we  all  know,  its  good  side :  but  the  task  of  a 
schoolmaster  who  is  anxious  to  keep  athleticism  in  its  proper 
place,  to  prevent  the  powerful  stream  from  bursting  its  banks,  is 
certainly  rendered  more  difficult  if  he  has  to  cope  with  a  mass  of 
boys  predominantly  unintellcctual.  It  is  tnie  that  this  argument 
may  oe  overpressed.  The  precocious  scholars  are  generally 
uninfluential  ooys,  anyhow  till  they  are  nearly  eighteen,  and 
their  presence  in  a  boarding-house  does  not  necessanly  conduce 
to  the  checking  of  the  chatter  about  games.  Indeed  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  boys  who  win  prizes  ana  even  at  times  manifest 
a  decided  literary  taste  are  not  only  imwilling  but  positively 
unable  to  discuss  the  books  they  read ;  and  further,  they  not 
unfrequently  join  eagerly  in  athletic  talk  simply  to  keep  tnem- 
selves  in  touch  ^v^th  their  schoolfellows.  This  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind  when  the  advisability  of  fusing  clever  boys  and 
others  is  under  discussion.  We  would  rather  point  to  the 
general  depression  in  intellectual  effort  which  unquestionably 
results  from  an  almost  total  want  of  the  legitimate  encourage- 
ment of  success.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  just  as  football  or 
cricket  in  a  school  is  stimulated  bv  the  visible  prowess  of  one  of 
'  the  boys,  so  the  sixth  form  generally  feel  a  spur  to  their  energies 
whenever  one  of  their  number  gains  a  distinction  in  competition 
with  other  schools.  They  need  the  plain  proof  that  success  is 
within  the  reach  of  someone  not  wholly  unlike  themselves ;  that 
is  one  effect  of  the  presence  of  clever  boys  among  them.  The 
other  is  equally  beneficial.  It  consists  in  the  general  feeling  of 
honest  pnde  in  a  reputation  fairly  won  by  hard  work  for  the 
school  at  large,  and  in  the  sense  that  this  reputation  must  be 
maintained.  Spartani  nactus  es:  banc  exordia.  Audit  is  worth 
observing  that  the  educational  world  generally,  in  spite  of  certain 
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misgivings  as  to  the  precise  ethical  colour  of  some  of  our  systems, 
liave  concurred  with  great  unanimity  in  making  the  intellectual 
and  other  triumphs  of  the  schoolboys  so  far  an  occasion  of 
public  notice  and  reward  as  to  ensure  that  if  possible  this  kind 
of  encouragement  shall  not  be  wanting.  As  already  remarked, 
the  whole  proceeding  becomes  unreal  when  the  clever  boys  have 
to  be  bought  with  a  heavy  money  outlay.  But  we  may  hope 
that  the  unsparing  ettbrts  of  head  masters  and  governing  bodies 
to  attract  clever  boys  are  mainly  a  witness  to  their  conviction 
that  the  intellectual  life  of  the  school  is  wholesomely  fostered  by 
the  annual  infusion  of  some  promising  talent  and  by  the  recurrent 
successes  of  the  senior  boys. 

This  being  so,  it  may  be  imagined  how  disheartening  it  is  to 
teachers  in  the  common  nm  of  schools  to  find  that  in  spite  of  all 
their  outlay,  in  spite  of  every  possible  pauis  taken  with  the 
teaching,  the  stanaanl  of  scholarship  steadily  declines,  and  with 
it  a  great  deal  of  the  legitimate  encouragement  to  brain-work 
throughout  all  classes  of  each  school.  A  considerable  effect  was 
made  oy  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Head  Masters*  Conference,  by 
a  head  master  of  one  of  the  lesser  schools  describing  the  process 
whereby  such  a  school  was  almost  invariably  deprived  of  the  one 
or  two  promising  boys  who  might  chance  to  have  been  committed 
to  them,  simply  because  the  richer  schools  were  able  to  allure 
tlicui  away  by  liberal  scholarships.  But  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  a  similar  pinch  is  now  felt  by  many  larjjer  schools;  not 
l^ecause  they  fail  to  hold  out  the  old  j^ecuniary  mducenient,  but 
solely  because  the  competition  among  the  preparatory  schools  is 
bearing  its  inevitable  Iruit.  The  scholarships  to  which  most 
Kvios  is  attached  are  those  for  which  the  best  boys  compete ;  a 
certain  circle  of  schools  get  the  second-best  boys,  and  a  larger 
circle  still  below  them  have  to  be  content  with  the  third-best. 
Occasionally,  of  course,  the  dif^osis  of  a  thirteen-year-old  boy's 
powers  is  £atlsified  by  results.  One  who  i&  rated  at  third-class  at 
thirteen  turns  out  nrst-ckss  at  nineteen  and  vice  versa.  But,  as 
a  rule,  the  prognostications  are  tolerably  sound,  and  the  conse- 
quent difficidty  is  being  felt  in  an  increasing  degree.  It  is, 
moreover,  unfortunate  that  the  modem  craze  for  comparisons 
and  record-breaking  and  the  like  should  have  coincided  with  this 
particular  state  of  things.  Certain  newspapers  think  that  it  pays 
to  publish  an  elaborately  compiled  list  of  honoui's  gained  by 
difl^rent  schools.  There  are  many  facts  easy  to  enumerate, 
which  necessarily  make  the  comparison  in  the  highest  degree 
fallacious ;  but  tne^peculiar  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Preparatory 
Schools  is  quite  enough  by  itself  to  deprive  the  list  of  any 
value  as  a  record  of  sound  teaching  and  learning ;  and  it  may  be 
that  most  thoughtful  readers  have  ceased  to  concern  themselves 
much  with  its  contents.  None  the  less,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
injustice  is  done.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  teaching  and 
classical  tone  of  any  particular  school  comd  be  pretty  fairly 
^uged  by  their  fruits.  Nowa<lays  this  is  almost  impossible,  and 
if  the  critics  of  the  public  schools  were  fully  alive  to  the  forces 
at  work  below  the  surface,  no  doubt  fair  allowance  would  be 
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made ;  but  they  very  often  know  nothing  beyond  what  they  see 
at  the  University,  and  judging,  as  they  do,  by  the  class  lists  m 
the  pubHc  press,  they  judge  wrongly. 

But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  this  effect  of  the  action  of 
the  l^reparatory  Schools,  it  is  for  many  reasons  important  that  it 
should  not  be  ignored,  and  particularly  so  bocrause  it  is  a  pbiin 
indication  of  the  fact  that  these  schools  occupy  to-dav  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  educational  field,  or  m:.her,  to  change  the 
metaphor,  they  are  the  lower  storey  in  the  educational  fabric  on 
which  the  supei'structure  inevitably  rests.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  thev  were  in  a  totally  disconnected  amorphous  condition, 
it  would  have  been  imposssible  to  make  any  such  statement 
about  them.  But  the  end  of  the  century  has  been  marked  not 
only  by  an  astonishing  increase  in  their  numbers  and  efficiency, 
but  bjr  the  early  stages  of  their  corporate  organisation;  their 
formation  into  an  Association  in  which  common  aims  and  diffi- 
culties are  freely  discussed,  and  the  first  attempts  made — not 
without  considerable  promise  of  succx'ss — towards  co-o})eration 
with  the  Public  Schools  in  educiitional  eftbrt.  Hitherto  among 
the  subjects  which  have  engaged  their  attention,  numerous  and 
imporUuit  though  they  have  been,  this  particular  effect  of  com- 
petition in  its  acti(m  on  the  Public  Schools  has  not  found  a 
pL'M.'c.  There  are  difficulties  in  th(*  way  ot  corporate  action  being 
mstituted  towards  the  solution  of  the  (juestion,  but  none  the  less 
it  should  bo  recognised  that  the  more  clearly  the  Preparatory 
Schools  realise  that  they  form  a  (component  ])art  of  the  educta- 
tional  system  ot  the  country  the  more  careful  they  should  bo  {.o 
consider  the  effect  of  their  action  not  on  themselves  alone,  but  on 
the  boys  first,  and  secondly  on  the  Publico  Schools.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  about  10,000  boys  of  the  highest  social  stratiun 
in  the  country  are  now  bein^  educated  at  the  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  class  under  consideration  ;  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  matter  of  vcrv  general  interest  that  the  intellectual  pick  of 
those  bovs  should  be  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  the 
foremost  Public  Schools. 

Arising  out  of  this  closeness  of  relation  between  the  two  classes 
of  schools  is  the  question  of  the  cuiTiculum  of  studies  jis  it  is 
affcM-ted  by  the  various  entrance?  examinations  forwhi(;h  the  Pre- 
paratory Schools  train  their  pupils.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
verv  serious  difficulties  are  felt  at  the  present  time  in  connexion 
witli  the  subject,  and  that  so  far  only  a  very  little  progress  has 
been  made  towards  their  removal. 

Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  competition  is  again  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble  that  exists.  The  Public  Schools  are  anxious  to  attract 
nroinising  boys,  or  mther  boys  of  such  special  promise  as  seem 
likely  to  do  tlie  school  credit  by  ultimately  winning  honours  at 
the  University.  It  is  believed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
young  bovs  whose  brains  are  precocious  in  one  line  rather  than 
in  general  knowledge,  are  likely  to  turn  out  prize-winners  at  the 
age  of  eighteen ;  hence  the  examinations  for  entrance  scholar- 
snips  are  designed  to  test  prec^ocity  in  cla^ssics  or  mathematics 
princijmlly,  not  because  there  is  any  consensus  of  ojiinion  ius  to 
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these  subjects  being  the  most  beneticial  for  boys  of  tender  years, 
but  for  the  reason  above  stated.      But  the  eft'ect  of  this  is  very 
disastrous.      A  preparatory  schoohnaster  who  is  eager  to  win 
entrance  scholarships — and  all  but  a  very  few  are   eager — suits 
his  time-table  so  as  to  give  all  the  promising  young   boys  the 
requisite  amount  of  teixchuig  in  their  strong  subject.       It  Is  easy 
to  see  that  this  means  in  their  ease  a   considerable  amoiuit  of 
early  specialization      But  it  is  found  by   exix?rienco  that  this 
result  is  not  contined  to  the  promising  sharj)  boys.    The  arrange- 
ments made  to  suit  them  cannot  be  elastic  enough  to  be  modirted 
in   the  interests  of  average  or  backward  boys;  so  it  comes  alK)ut 
that   all   alike  arc   subjected   to   a   curriculum   ))redominantl^' 
olassicid,  or,  far  more  rarely,   mathematical.      And  further,  this 
state  of  things  begins  for  boys  as  young  as  ten  or  eleven  years  of 

Of  course  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  as  far  as  classics,  or 

rather  Latin  was  concerned,  no  one  would  have  seen  much  to 

object  to  in  this  effect  upon  the  teaching.     But  since  that  time 

the   powerful  claims  of  one   subject   after   another   have   l)een 

forced  upon  educationists,  partly  by  each  other,  partly  by  eloquent 

a^pokesmen  of  public  opinion.     Roughly  speaking,  (lown  to  1880 

<:2iianges   were   miule  in  many  cases  with    some   reluctance    by 

tieachers  acting  under  these   infiuences,   and    in   obedience   to 

J3ressure,  such  subjects  as  mathematics  and  lonyo  post  intervallo 

ascience,  then  modern  languages,   then  history  and  geography 

xvere  successively  introduced.     But  latterly  a  momentous  and 

tar    more   satisfivctory  state  of  feeling  has  grown    up    among 

^schoolmasters,  viz.,    that   it   should   be   the   aim   in    choosing 

subjects  for  the  training  of  the  mental  powers  to  keep  in  view 

t-he  reouirements  of  chndren  as  distinct  from  youths,  and  to 

cidapt  tne  teaching  to  the  particular  stage  the  mind  has  reached 

^%t   a  given  age,  so  as  to  encourage  its  activities  in  their  right 

cDrder.     It  may  be  imagined  how  distasteful  to  a  man  imbued 

xvith  these  ideas  must  be  the  present  feverish  attempt  to  push 

^Dii   the  sharp  boys  to  a  premature  excellence  hi  classics,  at  the 

cjost  of  other  subjects  now  recognised  as  equally  important,  and 

tx)  tind  that,  do  what  he  will,  it  is  quite  impossible*  for  him  to 

cjonfine  the  specialization  to  the  few,  but  that  it  extends  to  a 

large  number  of  others  for  whom  it  is  manifestly  most  injurious. 

There  are  many  young  boys  whose  minds  are  so  ill-julapled  to 

^aiii  profit  from  language  lessons  that  many  teachers  must  feel 

i^nipelied   to  mingle  Avith   the  Latin   or  Greek  grammar  some 

intellectual  exercises  of  a  totally  different  kind,  not  less  exacting 

^DUt  appealmg  to  the  rciisoning  powers  in  a  different  way.     Sucn 

ore  mathematics,  geography,  and  manual  exercises.     The  last 

subject  has  only  lately  been  recognised  as  an  important  means 

of  training  the  intellect,  but  there  is  little  doubt  among  those  who 

Viave  heara  the  arguments  of  Prof  Armstrong,  Prof  Reichel,  and 

IMr.  Rooper,  that  not  only   is  delicate  manual   work  of  great 

4^ssistance  to  the  growth  of  the  brain,  but  also  that  it  is  most 

V)eneficial  between  the  ages  of  9  and  16.     Again,  a  great  deal 

might  be  said  about  the  claims  of  music  on  the   time  of  prc- 

4333.  (i  ^ 
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paratory  school  boys,  not  only  as  a  beautiful  exercise  in  itseli, 
out  one  which  tends  to  lift  and  purify  the  life  of  each  little 
community  as  a  whole ;  and,  moreover,  as  being  a  subject  which 
if  neglected  in  early  years  cannot  be  taken  up,  like  drawing  for 
instance,  later  on.  And  besides  these  distinct  and  special  claims 
there  is  the  wider  question,  how  far  the  truly  educating  and 
refining  influence  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Preparatory  School 
is  marred  by  the  narrowness  of  the  studies  and  their  unsuit- 
ability  to  a  large  number,  and  by  the  rigidity  of  the  time  table  into 
which  so  mucn  of  very  special  teaching  has  to  be  fitted  ?  For 
the  majority  of  little  boys  quite  fresh  from  home  there  would 
seem  to  be  something  incon^uous  and  unwholesome  in  the  mere 
fact  of  examinations  to  which  large  money  prizes  are  attached 
being  in  any  way  an  object  of  general  endeavour.  At  an^*  rate 
the  grand  difficulty  of  approximating  to  the  ideal  of  learning  ior 
the  mere  sake  of  knowledge  and  progress  in  brain  power  must  . 
obviously  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  examinations  looming  ahead 
of  every  boy,  for  which,  or  rather  in  the  direction  of  which,  every 
boy  is  being  pushed  on,  quite  irrespective  of  his  aptitudes  for  the 
particular  studies  which  are  required.  It  is  not  imcoiumonly 
urged  tliat  this  tone  of  misgiving  is  out  of  place  in  reference  to 
.such  young  boys  who  work  simply  because  their  parents  wish  it, 
unconscious  of  "  the  lari^er  hope."  But  it  is  not  ]X)ssible  to 
ignore  the  gradual  steady  influence  of  commercialism  on  the 
boy's  view  ot  life  ;  it  seems  on  the  other  hand  pretty  certain  that 
loii)^  before  it  would  be  avowed  the  very  young  student  is  pretty 
well  aware  of  the  mundane  motive  at  work,  and  in  any  case  the 
objection  has  no  weight  whatever  against  the  indubitable  fiict 
that  be  the  result  on  the  boy's  view  of  learning  what  it  may,  the 
monotonous  rigidity  of  the  curriculum  works  mischievously  on 
the  majority  of  boys  who  are  not  specially  fitted  for  the 
particular  studies  necessary  for  the  scholarship  examination. 

Thus,  the  request  proffered  again  and  again  by  the  Association 
of  Head  Masters  of  Preparatory  Schools,  that  some  change  be 
made  in  the  entrance  scholarship  examinations,  allovdne  due 
recognition  of  other  subjects  than  the  one  for  which  the  scnolar- 
ships  are  now  awarded,  seems  to  have  much  sense  in  it.  The  head 
masters  take  their  stand  on  what  one  would  imagine  to  be  an 
incontrovertible  principle,  viz.,  that  specialization  in  the  Pre- 
paratory School  age  (i.e.,  under  14)  is  undesirable.  They  then 
point  out  that  under  present  arrangements  it  is  absolutely 
unavoidable,  the  constraining  cause  being  the  value  set  on  classics 
for  a  classical  scholarship  and  on  mathematics  for  a  mathematical 
scholarship,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  other  subjects  admirably 
well  fitted  for  yoimg  boys,  such  as  French,  history,  and  geography. 
True,  these  subjects  are  asked  for,  and  questions  are  set,  but  it 
has  long  been  found  out  that  the  answers  are  either  not  marked 
at  all,  or  so  low  that  it  still  pays  a  trainer  to  drop  them  altogether 
for  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  boy's  preparatory  school 
career.  This  means  that  a  boy  barely  twelve  yeiirs  old  will  discon- 
tinue all  but  a  modicum  of  mathematics  ana  other  subjects,  and 
be  pressed  on  in  Latin  versas  and   Greek   sentences  and   the 
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constniing  of  difficult  classical  authors,  till,  by  the  time  he  is  13J, 
he  is  able  to  produce  remarkably  skilful  bits  of  translation,  but 
is  contentedly  ignorant  of  English  and  other  history,  and  has  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  shape,  size,  and  quaUty  of  the 
countries  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  perhaps  more  injurious 
still,  does  not  know  whether  the  Reform  Bill  came  before  the 
M^na  Charta,  or  the  sense  of  either. 

U  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  the  head  masters  of  the  large 
Public  Schools  would  refuse  to  recognise  the  gi-avity  of  these 
considerations  if  once  they  were  put  Stirly  before  them.     But  it 
seems  clear  that  in  some  quarters  tradition  exercises  a  powerful 
sway.     Men's  minds  are  charged  with  the  memories  of  days  when 
the  classical  ciuriculum  was  only  grudgingly  giving  place  to  one 
or  two  studies  which  were  to  be  regard^  as  intrusive  and  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  main  subject.    And  so  it  *  comes  about  that 
while  the  Preparatory  School  masters'  plea  has  been  cordially 
admitted  by  some,  others  still  hold  on  to  their  former  position, 
or  only  modify  it  by  making  it  worse ;  that  is  to  say,  they  admit 
other  subjects,  such  as  French  and  mathematics,'  into  the  exami- 
nation for  a  classical  scholarship,  but  continue"  to  set  pajxjrs  in 
Latin  and  Greek  of  the  same  stifthess  as  before,  thus  rendering 
the  congestion  and  pressure  in  the  Preparatory  vSchools  worse 
than  ever.     For  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  most  important  Public  Schools  act  in  this  way 
the  effiwjt  is  much  the  siimc  as  if  all  did,  only  rather  worse. 
Supposing  the  five  most  important  schools  examined  in  advanced 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  Preparatory  Schools  could  ignore  all  the 
other  examinations  and  make  their  curriculum  almost  entirely 
classical  from  top  to  bottom.     But  supposing  one  only  of  these 
five  insists  on  advanced  classics,  and  the  other  four  curtail  the 
Greek  and  mark  French,  mathematics,  and  English  grammar 
fairly  high,  the  Preparatory  Schools  arc  at   once   reduced  to 
grave  enibarrassments.     Tl^,ey  must  be  as  classical  as  possible  to 
Jiuit  A,  and  both  classical  and  semi-modern  to  suit  B,  C,  D,  and 
E.     And,  indeed,  this  seems  to  be  pretty  nnieh  the  present  state 
of  aftairs,  one  that  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  very  creditable  to 
the  co-operative  powers  of  modern  schoolmasters.     It  is  most 
inadequately  realised   that    the  standard   of  the  Greek   paper 
and   of  the    Latin  verses,   set  at    either    Eton    or    Rugby   or 
Winchester,  affects  the  whole  work  of  at  least  seven-tenths  of 
the  classes  in   about   TOO   Preparatory  Schools.      Indeed,  it  is 
liardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  affects  the  whole  work  of  these 
schools.    The  result  is  not  only  that  a  false  ideal  of  learning  is 
set  upon  the  pupils  from  their  earliest  years,  but  that  the  hurry 
BXkd  scurry  of  the  preparation  forbids  patient,  thorough,  and 
^rradual  grounding  even  in  classics,  except  at  the  cost  of  ignoring 
other  suDJects,  such  as  manual   training,  music,  mathematics, 
and  English  grammar  (to  say  nothing  of  history,  geography,  and 
^French),  which  the  preparatory  masters  are  supporteKl  by  all 
expert  educationists  in  declarmg  to  be  thoroughly  suited  to 
chddren  between  8  and  14.     What,  then,  is  the  reason  of  the 
immoveable  attitude    taken    up    by  the    consen^ative    Public 
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Schools  ?  It  is  that  formerly  the  grounding  in  Latin  and  Greek 
was  bettor  than  it  is  now,  and  the  misgiving  is  felt  by  men  who 
prize  the  classics  al)ove  all  subjects,  lest  this  clamour  be  in  reality 
an  attack  on  classics  under  the  specious  plea  of  "  no  speciah- 
zation."  And  some  slight  colour  is  given  to  this  notion  because 
the  Preparatory  Schools  undoubtedly  do  request  that  the  Greek 
standard  should  be  lowered,  and  other  subjects  marked  which  are 
now  ignored.  But  there  is  another  and  worthier  interpretation 
of  this  wish.  It  is  that  as  mathematics,  French,  etc.,  are  felt  by 
those  who  have  most  right  to  an  opinion  to  be  suitable  subiecte 
for  little  boys,  the  preparatory  teachers  ask  that  these  subjects 
be  not  crowded  out  by  the  disproportionate  time  necessarily 
jAwen  to  classics  ;  also  that  not  only  shoidd  time  be  allowed  them 
but  that  they  be  encouraged  in  the  only  practical  way,  viz.,  by 
being  marked  in  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examinations.  Sup- 
pose a  teacher  is  convinced  on  purely  eduoiitional  grounds  that 
this  enlarged  range  of  subjects  is  good  for  boys  of  a  certain  age, 
would  not  this  be  his  natural  method  of  pnx^edure  i  And  if 
that  be  so,  it  is .  unreasonable  to  suspect  any  other  motive  than 
the  educational  one,  especially  as  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
ask  f6r  the  modem  subjects  are  thorough  classical  scholars 
themselves.  Moreover,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  critics  of  this  movement  between  a  curtailment 
of  a  boy\s  knowledge  of  one  subject  at  14  years  of  age  and 
the  stunting  of  his  learning  for  good  and  all. 

The  question  that  requires  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view,  and 
which  very  often  is  altogether  blurred,  is  this:  Supposing  that 
for  the  harmonious  developmont  of  a  boy's  mind  it  is  llioughl 
advisable  that  he  should  not.  begin  Lit  in  verses  till  he  is  four- 
teen, will  ho  be  less  skill'ul  in  that  art  at  nineteen  than  if  he 
began  at  eleven  ^  C'ommoii  sense  sooms  to  answer  that  there 
would  be  no  perceptiblo  difference,  and  the  s.ame  remark 
applies  to  advanced  ( Jreek,  such  as  Xenophon's  Hellenica  or  the 
narrative  of  Thucvdid(^s.  These  considerations  are  iustsutKoient 
to  dispose  of  any  theory  that  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Prepamtory  Schools  Association  is  a  veiled  attack  on  classics. 

But  the  answer  t(»  the  contention  that  boys  come  to  the  Public 
Schools  l(\ss  well  grounded  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  is 
of  a  different  kind.  The  tact,  though  it  is  hardly  p(»ssil>le  t-o  prove  it 
owing  to  the  great  alteration  that  liast.-iken  place  in  the  entnuice 
examination  system,  may  at  once  be  admittcKl,  because  the  Pre- 
paratory  Schoolmasters  put  it  forward  as  one  of  their  difficulties. 
They  mean  that  public  opinion  has  forced  them  to  undertake 
far  more  subjects  tiian  used  to  be  taught  to  little  boys,  and  that 
if  the  same  standard  in  the  old  subjects  is  insisted  on  as  was 
reached  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  the 
teaching  to  he  as  thorough  as  it  was.  Eitner  the  modern 
subjects  iiRist  be  scamped,  or  the  teaching  of  (classics  Avill  become 
more  and  more  a  rapid  lifting  of  tlie  cleverer  boys  over 
difficulties  so  as  to  enalue  them  to  make  a  show  of  solid  know- 
ledge, which  from  the  nature  ot  the  case  they  CiUinot  possess. 
And  if  it  be  urged  by  the  classical  devotees  among  the  Public 
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School  headmasters  that  the  training  should  still  be,  as  it  once 

was,  almost  exclusively  classical,  the  answer  is  that  these  very 

head  masters  have  themselves  urged  in  the  Preparatory  Schools 

fche  modem  subjects  which  they  now  consider  an  intrusion  and 

a  nuisance.   At  a  recent  Head  Masters'  Conference  there  were 

no  less  than  two  expressions  of  opinion  which  may  be  taken  as 

instances.     The  first  was  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  English 

grammar.     The  meeting  appeared  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of 

advocatmg  increased  attention  to  this  subject.    Meantime,  it  was 

pointed  out  that  of  all  subjects  this  was  emphatically  one  which 

ought  to  be  begun  at  a  very  early  age,  and  if  this  were  agreed  to 

it  would  be  another  fresh  recommendation  to  the  Preparator}' 

Schools  to  enlarge  their  curriculum,  i.e.,  another  justification  for 

t^he  protest  against  the  present  ultra-classical  entrance  scholar- 

ff^hip  examinations     No  exception  whatever  was  taken  to  this 

^^iew.     But  the  other  discussion  was  even  more  significant.     The 

t  nover  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  increased  attention  for  music 

C3xpressly  insist^l  that  no  great  improvement  could  be  expected 

tL^ill  the  Preparatory  Schools  taught  reading  music  in  class,  and 

t:,rained   the  best  voices,  and   that   to  do  this  these  entmnce 

c3xaminations  nnist  be  modified,  so  as  to  allow  more  time  before 

'ti.he  age  of  fourteen.     Not   only   did   no   one  demur,   but   the 

:resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  next   twenty   or  thirty  years   will  decide  the  question 
"w^hether  the  grave  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things  will  be 
x-emedied  by  enlightened  co-operation  among  different  orders  of 
^x>achersor  not.   The  remedy  would  appciirto  lie  in  the  appointment 
<jf  a  permanent  Joint  Examination  C'onmiittee,consisting  of  Public 
<^nd  Preparatory  School  headmasters,  whose  business  it  would  be 
X.O  detennine  something  of  a  proportion  between  the  ditterent 
amibject«s,  the  limits  of  ditticulty  in  such  a  subject  as  Ureek,  and 
s^o  on.     Of  course,  this  would  be  a  long  step  towards  a  systema- 
t^ization  of  the  whole  scheme  of  entrance  scholarship  examina- 
tions, and  it  will  be  felt  at  once  that  this  prospect  is  not  one 
"which  commends  itself  to  the   English  mind.     In  education  up 
Xo  the  present  time  we  have  acquiesced  in  a  great  deal  of  chaos 
a^  long  as  it  was  an  indication  of  individual  liberty,  and  the  gain 
of  symmetry  and  system  has  never  been  highly  rated.      But 
what  men  mncy  they  do  clearly  undorsUind  is  the  mischief  of 
xmiformity  in  methods  and  training,  and  of  the  attempt  to  turn 
out  a  number  of  young  human  beings  on  the  sjimc  pattern. 

It  is  probable  that  the  power  of  these  alarms  will  for  many 
^ears  prevent  the  fonnation  of  any  such  committee  as  is  here 
suggested.  But  there  are  one  or  two  remarks  to  be  made  in 
<^nclusion  which  may  serve  to  place  the  matter  in  a  less  con- 
troversial light. 

It  is  asserted  that  any  such  system  would  curtail  the  liberty 
of  the  teachets.  To  estimate  the  force  of  this  we  must  know 
^hat  teachers  are  meant  and  what  exact  kind  of  liberty 
is  threatened.  The  liberty  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  public 
schoolmasters    is    very    great,    by     the     preparatory    masters 
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small  and  dwindling.  Now,  as  the  former  are  in  no  way 
concerned  by  this  proposal,  we  may  leave  them  on  one  side, 
and  the  question  narrows  itself  down  to  this :  Is  the 
liberty  at  present  enjoyed  by  preparatory  teachers  sufficiently 
valuable  to  be  worth  the  manifold  evils  of  the  reigning 
confusion,  and  if  so  how  would  it  compare  with  that  whicn 
would  still  be  retained  by  them  under  the  new  system  \ 
The  answer  is  simple  enough.  In  so  far  as  the  liberty  of  a 
teacher  is  hampered  by  a  rigid  examination  to  tliat  extent 
exactly  is  he  hampered  now.  But  there  is  one  signiticant 
difference  between  things  as  they  are  and  as  they  woidd  be. 
At  present  the  Preparatory  School  master's  work  is  narrowly 
prescribed  for  him  by  authorities  over  whom  he  has  no  sort  of 
control,  and  in  whose  counsels  he  has  no  share.  Under  the  new 
system  the  scheme  of  examinations  for  which  he  would  work  would 
lie  one  which  he  himself  has  had  some  indirect  share  in  framing. 
Which  does  he  prefer  i  It  is  true  that  this  description  of 
the  present  position  is  not  exhaustive.  It  is  not  one  examiniition 
but  an  indennite  number  which  he  has  now  to  keep  l)efore  him, 
and  an  aggregate  of  subjects  which  shows  an  alarmmg  tendency 
to  increase.  So  that  there  is  a  species  of  liberty  which  he 
enjoys  more  perhaps  under  the  present  system  than  imder  any 
that  may  take  its  place.  As  long  as  the  present  high  standard  of 
classics  continues  ne  has  a  considerable  liberty  of  choice  before 
him  with  reference  to  the  numerous  "  modem  "  subjects,  for  while 
it  is  obviously  certain  that  he  can't  teach  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  them  all  thoroughly,  it  is  a  matter  entirely  at  nis  own 
discretion  which  of  them  he  ignores  or  scamps,  and  to  what 
extent.  The  liberty  in  short  which  he  still  enjoys  is  merely  that 
of  choosing  in  what  particulars  the  mental  training  he  offers  is  to 
be  imperfect.  The  constraint  under  which  he  works  is  that 
which  compels  him  to  acquiesce  in  grave  imperfection,  when 
easy  and  certain  improvements  are  witliin  his  re^ch,  the  hope  of 
attaining  which  depends  on  counsels  in  which  he  has  no  voice. 
It  can  hardlv  be  said  that  the  libertv  which  is  said  to  be 
imperilled  is  a  very  precious  possessicm. 

Neither  again  is  the  alarm  about  boys  being  turned  out  on 
one  pattern  a  whit  more  substantial.  The  proix)sal  is  that 
certain  subjects  should  be  chosen,  and  a  certain  limit  fixed  to 
each.  There  the  rigid  uniformity  ends;  and  it  has  to  be 
observed  that  under  the  present  condition  ot  things  the 
obnoxious  fact  of  limitation  already  exists.  There  is  a  point  in 
unseen  translation  beyond  which  no  papers  ever  go ;  and  if  Greek 
Iambics  were  suddenly  set  it  would  oe  felt  that  the  examination 
had  become  an  absurdity.  The  indictment  against  the  present 
system  Ls  not  that  there  are  limits,  but  that  the  limits  are 
arbitrary  and  variable,  and  that  the  addition  of  five  or  six 
subjects  to  the  examination  has  made  no  difference  in  the 
standard  of  those  that  were  there  before.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  reform  of  this  evil  can  have  any  relation  what- 
ever to  the  "  one  pattern  "  argument.  Indeed,  the  two  subjects, 
if  carefully  thought  about,  are  seen  to  be  separated  by  an  almost 
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infinite  ffiilf.     An  examination  by  ceasing  to  bo  a  ohaos  is  not  at 
once  endowed  with  any  power  to  stunt  individuality. 

The  question  doubtless  demands  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
discussion,  and  it  is  in  view  of  such  discussion  that  it  has  seemed 
well  to  point  out  the  absolute  irrelevance  of  two  topics  which 
are  sure  to  be  introduced,  and  which,  if  introduced,  wul  turn  the 
discussion  into  a  controversy  probably  acrimonious,  and  certainly 
barren. 

E.  Lyttelton. 
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EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AT 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Their  Character  and  Effect  on   the  Educational  Work 

OF  Preparatory  Schools. 


I. 

Most  of  the  Public  Schools  offer  scholarships  which  are  com- 
peted for  by  boys  at  Preparatory  Schools  or  by  the  younger  boys 
already  in  the  schools. 

Separate  Hot'ses  for  Scholars. 

Winchester,   Eton,  and  Westniinster  provide  in  each  case  a 
^cpinite  house  (chilled  the  College)  for  their  70  scholai^s,  the  fees 
for   these  scholau's   at  Winchester  are  £21   per  annum  and  at 
JCton  £20  10s. 

Value  of  Scholarships  and  how  Provided. 

The  ordinary^  fees  for  a  bov  at  Winchester  are  £126  per  annum, 
^nd  at  Eton  £136  10s.  "^ 

At  the  other  public  schools,  amounts  varying  from  £100  per 
iinnum  to  £20  per  annum,  in  some  c;i.ses  for  two  years,  in  others  for 
the  whole  school  course,  are  dechicled  from  the  Fees.  In  no  other 
^schools  than  Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster  do  the  scholars 
live  separately  from  the  other  boys,  they  are  distributed  among 
the  various  houses. 

These  scholarships  are  provided  by  endowments,  but  in  some 
<*4ises  the  housenuisters  are  obliged  to  take  a  certain  number  of 
s>crholars  at  reduced  fees. 

Opject  of  Scholarships. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  attract  clever  boys,  and  the  examina- 
tion on  whi(th  the  scholars  are  elected  is  regulated  with  this  end. 
^Vliatever  may  have  been  the  original  purpose  of  the  endow- 
ments out  of  which  these  scholarships  are  provided,  they  are 
practically  emploved  at  the  present  time  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
supplv  ot'  bovs  wlio  will  do  their  Public  School  credit  bv  obtain- 
iiig  University  or  Army  distinctions.  At  a  few  schools,  notjd)ly 
at  Marlborough,  the  Scholarships  go  chiefly  to  boys  already  in 
the  school.  In  this  case  it  must  either  be  iissuraed  that  a  prefer- 
ence is  shown  for  boys  already  in  the  school  or  that  these  boys 
are  so  prepared  as  to  have  a  tletter  chance  than  outsiders  in  the 
particular  examination,  or  that  the  teaching  of  young  boys  in 
the  lower  form  is  better  than  at  Preparatory  Schools.  The  fact 
may  he  naturally  used  as  an  in(lu<'.ement  to  pirents  to  send 
lK)ys  young  to  Marlborough  instciid  of  to  a  Prepamtory  School. 
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Examiners. 

At  Winchester  and  Eton  and  nianv  other  Public  Schools,  the 
examination  is  chiefly  conducted  by  outside  examiners.  At 
Rugby  and  Marlborough  a  committee  of  masters  sit  and  look 
over  the  papers  and  decide  the  elections.  All  schools  demand  a 
certificiite  of  moral  character  ])efore  electing  a  boy  to  a  Scholar- 
ship ;  but  beyond  this  no  information  as  to  character  or  attain- 
ments on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  the  j^evious  training 
of  the  candidates  has  any  weight.  Winchester,  jEton,  and  Rugby- 
publish  the  names  only  of  the  scholars-elect  without  mentioning 
the  schools  they  come  from.  Almost  all  the  other  schools  publish 
the  names  of  tne  Preparatory  Schools  from  which  the  successful 
candidates  come. 

Methods  of  Examination. 

The  mode  of  examination  and  of  election  on  the  results  of  exa- 
mination varv  verv  much  at  the  diftcrent  schools. 

Selection — Two  Svstems. 

There  are  two  principles  of  selection  which  are  typified  l>est 
perhaps  at  Winchester  and  at  Rugby. 

One  is  (a)  that  of  electing  on  an  aggregate  of  marks  obtained, 
on  papers  in  Classics,  English  (History,  Geogi*aphy,  and  Divinitv), 
Mathematics,  and  French  ;  this  is  tlie  case  at  Winchester.  Tlie 
other  (6)  that  of  election  for  special  merit  in  a  particular  subject, 
with  or  without  easy  qualifying  piipers  on  one  or  more  of  the 
other  subjects.     This  is  the  system  at  Rugby. 

In  the  (a)  system  papers  are  set  in  the  four  subjects  mentionoci 
above  up  to  such  a  standard  that  oidy  good  boys  will  get  any 
appreciable  marks  for  any  paper.  In  this  way  a  smattering  or 
superficial  knowledge  is  made  useless.  The  "  all  round  "  good 
boy  will  beat  the  hoy  who  is  only  good  at  one  subject,  even 
though  the  latter  may  l>e  somewhat  l)etter  in  that  subject  than 
the  other  boy.  Tliis  system  encourages  teaching  at  the 
Preparatory  J^chools  in  the  four  subjects  mentioned,  and 
discourages  dropping  some  subjects  to  si>ecialise  in  one. 

In  the  (/>)  system  the  election  is  either  for  Classics,  or  for 
Mathematics,  or  for  Modern  Languages.  In  this  the  inducement 
is  to  get  boys  up  to  a  very  easy  pass  standard  in  Classics  or 
Frencn,  and  to  give  extra  time  and  attention  to  Mathematics 
or  to  spend  its  much  time  iis  possible  on  CLissics,  teaching 
merely  up  to  a  p^^s  standard  in  French  and  Mathematics,  or  to 
work  mainly  at  Modem  Languages  and  obtaining  a  pass  standard 
in  classics  and  mathematics. 

In  many  cases  there  is  no  qualifying  examination  at  all  in  the 
other  subjects,  and  the  election  is  made  purely  for  excellence  in 
the  one  particular  subject. 

In  other  cases  the  cjuaUfying  examination  is  a  farce,  and  a  boy 
who  has  spent  practiailly  all  his  time  on  Classics  is  not  dis- 
qualified because  he  hius  not  been  taught  any  Euclid  or  Algebra ; 
nor  is  the  boy  who  has  done  a  good  paper  in  Conic  Sections  and 
Trigonometrj'  rejected  because  nis  Latin  Grammar  is  weak. 
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In  the  two  systems  the  following  would  be  the  results : — 


Classics. 


Max.  500 

A.  450 

B.  50 

C.  350 

D.  300 


Mathematics. 


French. 


250 
50 
220 
100 
160 


100 
20 
20 
60 
80 


English  (History 

Geography,  and 

Divinity). 

100 
20 
20 
60 
80 


» 


» 


>» 


» 


if 


>> 


»» 


»» 


>» 


In  the  (a)  system  the  order  would  be     1.    I).  620. 

2.  C.  570. 

3.  A.  540. 

4.  R  310. 
Whilst    in    the    (//)  system   A  would  get  a  scholarship 

for  Classics,  and  B  would  get  one  for  Mathematics  ; 
whilst  C  and  1)  would  be  beaten. 

The  results  would  probidjly  in  neither  wuse  dirterentiate  the 
abilities  of  the  four  l)ovs,  but  merely  the  methods  of  traininj' 
adopted.  It  is  (juite  conceivable  that  if  1)  and  C  had  s|K'cialised 
and  A  and  B  worked  "  all  round,"  the  results  would  have  been 
reversed.  Probably  all  the  four  l)oys  were  about  on  an  equality 
in  brain  power — the  difference  is  arrived  at  by  difterences  of 
teaching.  In  the  ((()  case  the  Public  Schools  Authorities  prefer 
that  bovs  should  be  trained  "  all  round  "  during  their  preparatory 
siajgd ;  in  the  (6)  case  it  is  preferred  that  they  should  specialise. 
The  following  papers  set  in  the  entrance  scholarship  examina- 
tions at  Eton,  Marlborough,  Rossall,  Rugby  and  Winchester  in 
1899  will  exemply  better  than  any  other  mode  of  description  the 
standard  required  and  the  Preparatory  curriculum  that  such  a 
standard  necessitates . 

The  limits  of  age  are  as  follows : — 

Eton,  A  under  14 ;  B  under  13. 

Marlborough,  Senior  under  15i;  Jun.or  under  14i. 

Rossall,  Senior  under  15;  Junior  under  14. 

Kuffby,  under  15,  but  the  papers  are  set  mainly  with  a 
view  to  well- taught  boys  oetween  13  and  14. 

Winchester,  under  14  and  under  13. 


L— CLASSICS 


Eton  College  Election,  1899. — Tuesday,  J  idy  4th,  7 — 9  a.m. 

A  under  14. — B  uvder  13. 

FOR   LATIN   PROSE.. 

I  have  long  since  avowed  my  belief  that,  in  accordance  with 
God's  purpose,  each  nation  of"  the  earth  possesses  a  peculiar 
character  adapted  to  the  duties  assigned  to  each  in  the  great 
scheme  of  human  affairs. 
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Thus  to  FruDce  wiis  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  inau- 
kiiid  the  duty  of  civilisiug  the  European  world.  To  England  it 
has  been  given  to  guide  all  other  states  to  commercial  wealth,  to 
excellence  in  the  useful  acts  of  life,  and  to  political  Uberty.  But 
to  Germany  was  delegated  the  highest  and  noblest  trust.  .  For 
in  Germany  we  revere  the  mother  of  nations,  the  reformer  of 
corrupted  religion,  the  preserver  of  the  liberties  and  independence 
of  the  republic  of  nations.  Weakened  as  she  luis  oeen  for 
aggressive  war  by  the  division  of  her  territor}^-  into  so  many 
stiites,  yet  in  that  very  weakness  she  ha*;  found  her  strengtli  in 
the  beneiicent  career  she  was  destined  to  pursue.  Our  age  has 
seen  her  assumption  of  her  proper  place  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  we  ourselves  are  witnesses  how,  in  this  new  sphere  of  dis- 
tinction, she  ha^  exhibited  the  sjinie  strength  which  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago  enabled  her  to  lay  in  this  island  the  Iwusis  of 
government,  of  which,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  a  thousand 
years  will  scarcely  see  the  overthrow. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

LATIN   PROSE. 

^1. — For  Seniors  only. 

Kven  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  he  was,  on  one  occiUiion 
during  this  session,  assailed  with  an  insolence  and  malice  which 
called  forth  the  indignation  of  men  of  all  piirties ;  but  he  endured 
the  outrage  with  majestic  patience,  fn  his  younger  davs  he  had 
l>een  but  too  prompt  to  retaUate  on  those  who  attacked  him; 
but  now,  conscious  of  his  great  services,  and  of  the  space  which 
he  filled  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  he  would  not  stoop  to 
l^ersonal  squabbles.  "  This  is  no  season,"  he  said,  in  the  debiite 
on  the  Spanish  war,  "  for  altercation  and  recrimination.  A  day 
has  arrived  when  every  Englishman  should  stand  forth  for  his 
countrv'.  Arm  the  whole ;  be  one  people ;  forget  everything 
but  the  public.  I  set  you  the  example.  Hamssedby  slanderers, 
sinking  under  pain  and  disease,  for  the  public  I  forget  both  my 
wrongs  and  my  infirmities  ! "  On  a  general  review  of  his  life,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  his  genius  and  virtue  never  shone  with 
so  pure  an  eftulgence  a.s  during  the  session  of  1762. 

B. — For  Janiortf  only. 

When  the  advance  of  spring  allowed  the  troops  to  move, 
Caesar  culled  a  council  of  Gallic  chiefs.  He  said  nothing  of  the 
information  which  had  reached  him  respecting  their  correspond- 
ence with  these  new  invaders,  but,  with  his  usual  swiftness  of 
decision,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  act  without  waiting  for  dis- 
affection to  show  itself  He  advanced  at  once  to  the  Ardennes, 
where  he  was  met  by  envoys  from  the  German  camp.  They  said 
that  they  had  been  expelled  from  their  country,  and  had  come  to 
Gaul  in  search  of  a  home ;  they  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
Romans ;   if  Caesar  would  protect  them  and  give  them  lands. 
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they  promised  to  be  useful  to  him ;  if  he  refused  their  alliance, 
they  declared  that  they  would  defend  themselves.  The^  had 
fled  before  the  Suebi,  for  the  Suebi  were  the  first  nation  m  the 
world ;  the  immortal  gods  were  not  a  match  for  the  Suebi ;  but 
they  were  afraid  of  no  one  else,  and  Caesar  might  choose  whether 
he  would  have  them  for  friends  or  foes. 


KossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination.--  March,  1899. 

FOR   LATIN    PROSE. 

Fov  Senior's  only. 

Such  an  opportunity  was  found  but  too  easily.     The  Sedicini. 

«i  Sabelliau  cribc  between    Campania  and   Latium,   were   hard 

pressed  by  the  Sanmites  and  received  help  from  the  Campani. 

But  oven  the  two  peoples  united  were  not  equal  to  the  Samnites. 

On  Mount  Tifatji,  a  natural  stronghold  near  Capua,  the  Samnites 

established  themselves,  devastated  the  countrv,  and  defeated  the 

Camixini  Jis  often  jis  they  ventured  to  meet  them  in  the  field. 

These  in  their  distress  now  turned   to  Rome,  and  Jisked  and 

received  Roman  help ;  and  thus  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites 

met  for  the  first  time  as  enemies  in  open  war.     The  Romans  had 

been  allied  with  the  Samnites  for  more  than   twenty  years.     Of 

what  nature  the  alliance  Wius  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  probable 

that  it  Wiis  formed  not  merely  for  friendship  s  siike,  but  for  some 

definite  purpose. 

For  Juniors  only. 

Yet  the  Mercii  repeatedly  assembling  stood  forward  to  resist, 

and  if  the  king  would  but  come  and  command  whither  thev  were 

to  march,  and  bring  with  him  the  leading  men  of  Londmium, 

they  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  country.     But  he, 

accustomed  to  entrust  his  safety  to  fortifications,  and  not  to 

attack  the  enemy,  remained  in  Londinium,  never  venturing  out 

for  fear,  as  he  said,  of  traitors.     Canutus  on  the  other  hand  was 

fining  towns  and  villages  over  to  his  party,  and  was  never  unem- 

ployeil,  for  he  held  consulUitions  by  mght  and  fought  battles  by 

day.     Edmundus,  after  long  deliberation,  thought  it  best,  in  such 

*ui  emergency,  to  recover  if  possible  the  revolted  cities  by  force  of 

-irnis,  and  brought  over  Utredus,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  on  the  other 

«ide  of  the  Humber,  to  the  same  opinion. 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — May,  1899. 

LATIN  prose. 

Whilst  the  Emperor  lay  at  Antioch,  tlie  punishment  of  some 

Soldiers  excited  a  sedition  in  the  legion  to  which  they  belonged. 

AJexander  ascended  the  tribunal,  and  with  a  modest  firmness 

^^presented  to  the  armed  multitude  the  absolute  necessity,  as 

^v  ell  as  his  inflexible  resolution,  of  maintaining  the  discipline. 
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which  coiild  not  be  relaxed  without  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  name 
and  empire.  Their  clamours  interrupted  his  mild  expostulation. 
"  Reserve  your  shouts,"  said  the  undaunted  emperor,  "  till  you 
take  the  field  against  the  Persians,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Sarmatians.  Be  silent  in  the  presence  of  your  sovereign  and 
benefactor.  Be  silent,  or  I  shall  no  lonj^cr  style  you.  soldiers, 
but  citizens,  if  those  indeed  who  disclaun  the  laws  of  Rome 
deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  meanest  of  the  people."  His 
threats  inflamed  the  fury  of  the  legion,  and  their  brandished 
arms  already  threatened  his  person.  "  Your  courage,"  he  re- 
sumed, "  would  be  more  nobly  displayed  on  the  field  of  battle :  me 
you  may  destroy,  you  cannot  intimidate ;  and  the  severe  justice 
of  the  republic  would  punish  your  crime  and  revenge  my  death." 
The  legion  still  persisted  in  clamorous  sedition,  when  the  emperor 

f)ronounced  with  a  loud  voice  the  decisive  sentence,  "  Citizens ! 
ay  down  your  arms  and  depart  in  peace  to  your  respective 
habitations." 


Winchester  College  Election. — Julv,  1899. 
For  Boys  ander  13  years  of  age  on  1st  Jiuiey  1899. 

FOR   LATIN   PROSE. 

iJuruig  the  tumultuous  scenes  which  followed  Alexander's 
death  his  \yody  had  lain  in  the  pjilace  unburied.  Tliere  are 
various  rcjx^rts  as  to  the  place  selected  for  its  interment. 
According  to  one  it  was  to  have  been  transported  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Ammon.  But  the  more  probable  is,  that  it  was 
determined  it  should  be  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
amcestors  at  Aegae.  And  Anstander  the  soothsayer  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  the  laud 
where  it  rested  was  destined  to  be  ever  prosperous  and  secure 
from  invasion :  which,  however,  was  no  more  than  an  ancient 
Greek  superstition  as  to  the  virtue  of  a  hero's  relics.  Orders 
were  now  given  to  construct  a  funenU  car  worthy  of  these 
precious  remains,  and  the  General  Arridaeus  was  appointed  to 
escort  them  toward  the  western  coast. 

For  Boys  13  ymrs  of  tuje  before  1st  June,  1899. 

FOR   LATIN    PROSE. 

After  Wolfe's  appointment,  and  on  the  day  preceding  his 
embarkation  for  America,  Pitt,  desirous  of  giving  his  last  verbal 
instructions,  invited  him  to  dinner.  As  the  evening  advanced, 
Wolfe — heated,  perhaps,  by  his  own  aspiring  thoughts — broke 
forth  into  a  strain  of  boastfulness.  He  drew  his  sword,  he 
rapped  the  table  with  it,  he  flourished  it  round  the  room,  he 
talked  of  the  mighty  things  which  that  sword  was  to  achieve. 
The  minister  sat  aghast  at  an  exhibition  so  unusual  from  any 
man  of  real  sense  and  real  spirit.  And  when  at  last  Wplfe  had 
taken  his  leave,  Pitt  seemea  for  the  moment  shaken  in  the  high 
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prtusidio  omni  occurrit ;  et  stare  primo,  deinde  redire  in  pug^iain 
lubebat,  pavorcm  et  turpem  fugam  increpans.  Minabatur  exinde, 
in  pemiciem  suam  cjecos  mere,  ni  dicto  narerent ;  postremo  dat 
signum  suis,  ut  primes  fiigientium  cjeciant.  Hie  maior  timor 
minorem  vincit:  aneipiti  coacti  metii  prime  censtiterunt ;  deinde 
et  ipsi  rcdibant  in  pugnam,  et  yEmilins  cum  sue  prsesidio  effuse 
sequente  regi  acriter  restitit.  Ita  ntroque  coruu  victeres  Romani 
per  acervos  corporum,  quos  in  media  maxime  acie  cumulaverant, 
ubi  et  robur  tortissimorum  virorum  et  arma  gravitate  fugam 
impedierant,  pergunt  ad  castra  diripienda. 

2.  "  We  have  lost  our  best  friend  in  Celsus,** 

Quae  mihi  de  rapto  tua  venit  epistola  Celso, 

Protinus  est  lacrimis  umida  facta  meis. 
Quodque  nefas  dictu,  fieri  nee  posse  putavi, 

Invitis  oculis  litera  lecta  tua  est. 
Ante  meos  oculos  tanquam  prresentis  imago 

Hajret,  et  exstinctum  vivere  fingit  amor. 
Crede  mihi ;  nmltos  habeas  cum  dignus  amicos, 

Non  fuit  e  nmltis  quoHbet  ille  mmor ; 
Si  mode  nee  census  nee  clarum  nomen  avorum 

Sed  probitas  magnos  ingeniumque  facit. 
lure  igitur  lacrimas  Celso  libamus  adempto, 

Cum  fugerem  vivo  quas  dedit  ille  mihi. 
Carmina  iure  damns  veros  testantia  amores, 

Ut  tua  venturi  nomina,  Celse,  legant. 
Hoc  est  quod  possum  Geticis  tibi  mittere  ab  oris 

Hoc  solum  est  istic  quod  liquet  esse  meum. 


Marlborough  College  Senior  (under  15^)  and  Junior 
(under  14i)  Scholarships.— June,  1899. 

LATIN  TRANSLATION. 

L 

Far  Juniors. 

Translate  into  English : — 

Septentrionalium  partium  gentes  magnis  corporibus  insignes, 
oculis  caeruleis,  comis  ac  barbis  rutilis  erant.  Militiae  ad  labores 
erant  imnigri,  domi  segnes ;  ceterum  mediae  quam  sitis,  frieoris 
quam  sons  meridiani  patientiores.  Urbes  contemptui  habeoant 
tamquam  vel  inertibus  receptaculum  vel  furibus  latebras ;  has 
igitur  in  victis  regionibus  vel  incendio  delebant  vel  situ  delapsuras 
relinquebant ;  neque  vices  nisi  saecuUs  demum  interpositis 
cingendi  mos  inlatus  est.  Suam  quisque  domum  certo  spatio 
circumdabant,  qua  vel  pascerentur  amienta,  vel  si  quibus  agri 
victimi  suppetebant,  midieies  et  servi  culturam  exercerent. 
Vestitus  Gcrmanis,  ut  frigorum  patientia  tirmatis,  admoduni  erat 
exiguus.  Nempe  ex  humeris  suspendebant  juvenes  venandi  prae- 
mia,  feranim  exuvias ;  faeminae  autem  laneos  amictus  induebant 
mode  plumis,  mode  maculis  pellibusque  variatos. 
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IL 

For  Seniors, 

Anaxagorae  inter  familiares  siios  de  natura  rerum  disserenti, 
filii  mortem  nuntiatam  tradimt ;  nihilque  aliud  ab  eo  responsmn, 
nisi,  se  illmn  gennisse  mortalem.  Praeclara  vero  vox  et  vere 
digna,  <juae  a  tanto  viro  emitteretur.  Non  enim  sane  video,  quid 
sapientius  aut  constantius  dici  posset.  An  adolescentem  ilium 
esse  mortuum  ?  Fracti  hoc  animi  nee  in  rebus  adversis  admodum 
firmi  signum  fuisset.  An  angi  sese  non  sua,  seel  filii  causa  ? 
Num  igitur  ignorare  se  fateretur,  quantis  e  malis  elapsus  (j^set 
filius  ?  An  se  quidem  dolere,  sed  tanien  humanum  casum 
agnoscere  ?  Ubi  ergo  hominis  gravitas,  indicium,  sapientia  ?  aut 
quomodo  ab  imperitorum  turba  distabit  ?  e  quibus  tamen  saepe 
multi  nee  iis  rebus  angimtur,  quae  necessario  eveniunt,  nee,  quo 
minus  eveniant,  quum  communes  omnibus  sint,  laborandum  uUo 
pacto  censent. 


.Marlborough  College  Scholarship  Examination. — 

June,  1899. 

Unseen  Translation. 

No  Dictionaries  allowed, 

latin  translation. 

A, — For  Seniors  only. 

The  Flight  from  Rome. 

Tum  qusB  tuta  petant,  et  quae  metuenda  velinquant 
Incenti,  quo  quemque  fugoe  tulit  impetus,  urgent 
Prsecipitem  populum.    Qualis  cum  turbidus  Auster 
Reppulit  a  Libycis  immensum  Syrtibus  secjuor, 
Fractewjue  velileri  sonuerunt  pondera  mali, 
Desifit  in  fluctus  deserta  puppe  magister, 
Navitaque,  et  nondum  sparsa  compage  carinse 
Naufragium  sibi  quisque  facit :  sic  urbe  relicta 
In  bellum  fugitur.     Nullum  jam  languidus  a^vo 
Evaluit  revocare  patens,  conjuxve  maritum 
Fletibus,  aut  patni,  dubiae  dum  vota  salutis 
Conciperent,  tenuere  Lares ;  nee  limine  quisquam 
Hsesit,  et  extreme  tunc  forsitan  urbis  amatse 
Plenus  alit  visu  :  niit  irrevocabile  vulgus. 

B, — For  Juniors  only. 

The  Vision  of  Africanus. 

"  Sed  quo  sis,  Africane,  alacrior  ad  lutandum  rempublicam,  sic 
habeto ;  omnibus  qui  patriam  conservarint,  adjuverint,  auserint, 
certum  esse  in  oeio  definitum  locum,  ubi  beati  aevo  sempitemo 
firuantur." 

Hie  ego,  etsi  eram  perterritus  non  tam  metu  mortis  quam 
iniddiarum  a  meis,  qusesivi  tamen,  viveretne  ipse  et  PauUus  pater 
et  alii,  quos  nos  extmctos  arbitraremur. 

433S.  H2 
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"Immo  vero,"  inquit,  "ii  vivunt,  qui  ex  corpomm  vinculis 
tanquam  e  carcere  evolaverunt ;  vestra  vero,  ause  dicitur  vita, 
mors  est  quin  tu  aspicis  ad  le  venientem  Pauilum  patrem  ? " 
Quern  ubi  vidi,  equidem  vim  lacrimarum  profudi :  ille  autem  me 
complexus  atque  osculans  flere  prohibebat. 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

LATIN   translation. 

Seniors  (under  15.) 

A. 

Proxima  nocte,  iam  fere  guum  lux  appropinquaret,  ad  illud 
aedificium,  de  quo  antea  dixi,  servi  P.  Fabii  frequentes  armatique 
veniunt:  introitum  ipsi  sibi  vi  manuque  patefaciunt:  homines 
ma^i  pretii  servos  M.  Tullii  necopinantes  adoriuntur,  quod 
facile  factu  fuit;  neque  tam  multos  neque  repugnantes  multi 
armati  paratique  occidunt;  tantumque  odii  crudelitatisque 
habuerunt,  ut  eis  omnibus  gurgulionibus  insectis  relinquerent, 
ne,  si  quem  semivivum  spirantemque  etiam  reliquissent,  minor 
is  honos  haberetur;  praeterea  tectum  villamque  disturbant. 
Hanc  rem  tam  atrocem,  tam  indignam,  tam  repentinam  nuntiat 
M.  TuUio  Philinus,  qui  graviter  saucius  e  caede  efFugerat. 

gurgulio  =  "  throat,"  "  gullet." 

B. 

Ut  ventum  ad  sedes,  cunctos  discedere  tectis 
Dux  iubet,  et  generum  compellat  talibus  ultro : 
"  Bellipotens  Stilicho,  cuius  mihi  robur  in  armis, 
pace  probata  fides,  quid  enim  per  praelia  gessi 
te  sine  ?  quem  merui  te  non  sudante  triumphiim  ? 
Odrysium  pariter  getico  foedavimus  Hebrum 
sanguine,  Sarmaticas  pariter  prostravimus  alas, 
Rhipaeaque  simul  fessos  porreximus  artus 
in  glacie,  stantemque  rota  sulcavimus  Istrum. 
ergo  age,  me  quoniam  caelestis  regia  poscit, 
tu  curis  succede  meis :  tu  pignora  solus 
nostra  fove,  geminos  tu  dextra  protege  &atres. 
Indue  mente  patrem,  crescentes  dilige  fetus, 
ut  ducis,  ut  soceri ;  iam  iam  securus  ad  astra 
te  custode  ferar." 

Juniors  (under  14.) 

A. 

Inter  haec  Claudius  Publius  legatus  cum  tribus  millibua 
armatorum  ex  urbe  accurrit:  et  ad  Vesuvium  montem,  quo 
gladiatores  se  receperant,  castris  positis,  aditum  unicum',  qui 
difficiie  tamen  et  impeditiun  iter  praebebat,  obsedit.  lUi,  nullas 
circa  stationes  conspicati,  per  abrupta  cavasque  fauces  catenis 
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ex  vite  silvestri  confectis  se  demiserunt,  uno  relicto  qui  deiectis 
armis  postremo  ipse  quoque  desceiidit.  Dux  eonim,  postquam 
omnes  incolumes  recepit,  sollerti  cum  audacia  statim  ad  castra 
Romana  duxit,  et  improvisi  perciuli  consternatione  ita  terruit 
Claudium,  ut  turpi  fuga  desertis  castris  aliquot  cohortes  quatuor 
et  septuaginta  gladiatoribus  cederent. 

B. 

Ah !  grave  quid  prodest  pondus  mihi  divitis  auri  ? 

arvaque  si  findunt  pinquia  mille  boves  ? 
Sit  mihi  paupertas  tecum  iucunda,  Neaera ; 

at  sine  te  regum  munera  nulla  volo. 
O  niveam,  quae  te  potent  mihi  reddere,  lucem ! 

0  mihi  felicem  terque  quaterque  diem  ! 
Nee  me  regna  iuvant,  nee  Lydius  aurifer  amnis, 

nee  quas  terrarum  sustinet  orbis  opes. 
Haec  alii  cupiant ;  liceat  mihi,  paupere  cultu, 

secure  cara  coniuge  posse  firui. 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

LATIN  TRANSLATION. 

1.  Has  postquam  maesto  profudit  pectore  voces, 

Supplicium  saevis  exposcens  anxia  factis, 
Annuit  invicto  caelestum  numine  rector. 
Quo  tunc  et  tellus  atque  horrida  contremuere 
Aequora  concussitque  micantia  sidera  mundus. 
Ipse  autem  caeca  mentem  caligine  Theseus 
Consitus  oblito  dimisit  pectore  cuncta, 
Quae  mandata  prius  constanti  mente  tenebat ; 
Dulcia  nee  maesto  sustollens  signa  parenti 
Sospitem  Erechtheum  se  ostendit  visere  portum. 
At  pater,  ut  summa  prospectum  ex  arce  petebat, 
Anxia  in  assiduos  absumens  lumina  fletus, 
Cum  primum  inflati  conspexit  lintea  veli, 
Praecipitem  sese  scopulorum  e  vertice  jecit, 
Amissum  credens  immiti  Thesea  fato. 

2.  Numidae  equos  conscendunt  et  obenuitare  stationibus 
hostium,  neminem  lacessentes,  coopcrunt.  Niliil  primo  adspectu 
contemptius ;  equi  horaiuesque  paululi  et  gracilcs,  disciiictus  et 
iiiermis  eques,  praeterquam  quoa  iacula  secum  portat,  equi  sine 
firenis,  deiormis  ipse  cursus  rigida  cervice  et  extento  capite 
currentium.  Hunc  contcmptum  de  industria  augentes  labi  ex 
equis  et  per  ludibrium  spectaculo  esse.  Itaque  qui  prime  intenti 
paratique,  si  lacesserentur,  in  stationibus  nierant,  iam  inermes 
sedentesque  pars  maxima  spectabant.  Numidae  adequitare,  dein 
refugere,  sea  propius  saltum  paulatim  evehi,  velut  quos 
impotentes  regendi  equi  invites  efferrent;  postremo  suboitis 
calcaribus  inter  medias  stationes  hostium  erupere,  et  in  agrum 
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latiorem  evecti  omnia  propinqua  viae  tecta  incendunt.  Proximo 
deinde  vico  infcrunt  ignem,  rcrro  flammaque  omnia  perviistant. 
Fumus  primo  conspectas,  deinde  clamor  trepidantium  in  vicis 
auditus,  postremo  seniores  puerigue  refugientes  tumultmn  in 
castris  fecerunt.  Itaqiie  Jiine  consilio,  sine  imperio  pro  se  quisque 
currere  ad  sua  tutanda,  momentoqiie  temporis  castra  relicta 
erant,  et  obsidione  liberatus  consul,  quo  intenderat,  pervenit. 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 
For  Boys  under  13  years  of  age  on  1st  JuTie,  1899. 

LATIN  TRANSLATION. 

I.  Translate : — 

Hippias  nuper  ad  tuendum  saltum  ab  rege  missus  erat ;  qui, 
ex  quo  castra  Romana  in  tumulo  conspexit,  praeparatis  ad 
certamen  animis  suorum,  venienti  agmini  consuns  oDvius  fuit. 
Et  Romani  expediti  ad  pugnam  exierant  et  hostes.  Levis 
armatura  erat ;  promtissimum  genus  ad  lacessendum  certamen. 
Congressi  igitur  extemplo,  tela  coniecerunt.  Multa  utrimque 
vulnera  temerario  incursu  et  accepta  et  inlata :  pauci  utriusque 
partis  cecidenint.  .  .  .  Ac,  pluribus  ea  die  vulneratis  quam 
interfectis,  proelium  nocte  diremtum  est. 

II.  Translate : — 

Cernis  ut  in  duris  (et  quid  bove  lirmius  ?)  arvis 

Fortia  taurorum  corpora  frangat  opus. 
Quae  nunquam  vacuo  solita  est  cessare  novali 

Fructibus  assiduis  bissa  senescit  humus. 
Occidet,  ad  Circi  si  quis  certamina  semper 

(Non  intermissis  cursibus)  ibit  equus. 
Firma  sit  ilia  licet,  solvetur  in  aequore  navis 

Quae  nunquam  liquidis  sicca  carebit  aquis. 
Me  quoque  ciebilitat  series  immensa  malorum, 

Ante  meum  tempus  cogit  et  esse  senem. 
Otia  corpus  alunt :  animus  quoque  pascitur  illis ; 

Immodicus  contra  carpit  utrumque  labor. 

III.  Translate : — 

At  sine  hac  gladiatoria  iracundia  videmus  progredientem  apud 
Homerum  Ajacem  multa  cum  hilaritate,  cum  depugnaturus 
esset  cum  ifectore ;  cuius,  ut  arma  sumsit,  ingressio  laetitiam 
attulit  sociis,  terrorem  autem  hostibus  ;  ut  ipsum 
Hectorem  (quemadmodum  est  apud  Homerum)  toto  pectore 
ttementem  provocasse  ad  pugnam  poeniteret.  .  Atque  hi, 
collocuti  inter  se,  priusquam  manum  consererent,  leniter  et 
guiete,  nihil  ne  in  ipsa  quidem  pugna  iracunde  rabioseve 
fecefunt. 
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Winchester  College  Election. — »Julv,  1899. 
For  Boys  13  years  of  ago  before  1st  Juve,  1899. 

LATIN   TRANSLATION. 

I.  Translate: — 

Castigabat  quidam  filiiim  suum,  quod  paulo  surriptuosius 
equos  et  canes  emeret.  Huie  ego,  iuveiie  digresso,  "  Heus  tu, 
nunquamne  fecisti  quod  a  patre  corripi  posset  ?  Non  interduin 
facis  quod  filius  tuus,  si  repente  pater  ille,  tu  filius,  pari 
jn^vitate  reprohendat  ?  Non  omnes  homines  aliquo  errore 
ducimtur  ?  non  hie  in  illo  sibi,  in  hoc  alius,  indulget  ?  "  Haec 
tibi  admonitus  immodicae  severitatis  exemplo,  pro  ainore  mutuo, 
scripsi ;  ne  quando  tu  quoquo  filium  tuum  acerbius  duriusque 
tractares.     (Jogita  et  ilium  puerum  esse,  et  te  fuisse. 

II.  Translate : — 

Propulit  ut  cbissein  velis  cedcntibus  Austcr 
Incumbens,  mediumque  rates  tenuere  profundum, 
Omnis  in  lonios  spectabat  navita  fluctus, 
Solus  ab  Hesperia  non  flexit  lumina  terra 
Magnus,  dum  patrios  portus  dum  litora  nunquam 
Ad  visus  reditura  sues  tectumque  cacumen 
Nubibus  et  dubios  cernit  vanescere  montes. 
Inde  soporifero  cesserunt  languida  somno 
Membra  ducis.     Diri  turn  plena  horroris  imago 
Visa  caput  moestum  per  hiantes  Julia  terras 
Tollere  et  accenso  furialis  stare  sepulchre. 

III.  Translate : — 

O  fiillacem  hominum  spem,  fragilemque  fortimam,  et  inanes 
nostras  contentiones !  quae  in  medio  spatio  siiepe  franguntur  et 
corruunt,  et  ante  in  ipso  cursu  obruuntur  quam  portum 
conspicere  potuerunt.  Nam,  quamdiu  Crassi  fuit  ambitionis 
labore  vita  districta,  tamdiu  privatis  magis  officiis  et  ingenii 
laude  floruit  quam  fructu  amplitudinis  aut  reipublicae  dignitate. 
Qui  autem  ei  annus  primus  ab  honorum  pertunctione  aditum  . 
(omnium  concessu)  ad  summam  auctoritatem  dabat,  is  eius 
omnem  spem  atque  omnia  vitae  consilia  morte  pervertit.  Fuit 
hoc  luctuosum  suis,  acerbum  patriae,  grave  bonis  omnibus. 


Eton  College  Election,  1899. — Wednesday,  5th  July, 

7 — 9  a.m. 

A  and  B. 

LATIN    AND   GREEK   GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  the  abl.  sing,  and  arc.  plur.  of  sal,  amans  (subst.  and 
part.),  auceps,  aries,  donms;  and  tiie  gen.  sing,  and  ace.  plur.  of 
aarrip,  Ifia^,  /SoiJs,  avdos,  ^otpOKXijs. 
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2.  Give  the  perfect  and  sup.  of  torreo,  neglego,  meto,  fingo ; 
the  imperf.  ind.  act.  of  tpwo),  avcupSiy  wvovfiai,  KoOiZofuii ;  and  the 
aor.  act.  of  ivaXCa-KO),  KXalm,  irSfiirXruii,  \4(d. 

3.  Parse  eluxi,  ausim,  aquai,  fare :  iayii,  iXq,  ot^},  K€K/Lti|ora. 

4.  Show  by  examples  the  constructions  the  following  words 
admit  of : — suadeo,  minor,  piget,  dubito;  Karcucplvto,  afivina  (act 
and  mid.),  inTaSlScofii. 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  use  of  nequis — ut  nemo,  turn — 
deinde,  quivis — aliquis ;  ore  — iTrctSij,  mos  with  aor.  and  imperf., 
ficra  with  gen.  dat.  and  ace. 

6.  Parse  and  explain  the  formation  of  Oaaaov,  fi€{raXTipos^ 
cIXkoi^,  o'X'is ;  discuss  the  spelling  of  sylva,  vulgus,  sepulchrum  ; 

and  give  the  meaning  of  HS.  SPQR.  CCIOO.  SPD. 

7.  Explain  the  term  "  Middle  Voice  "  :  with  what  meanings  is 
it  used  in  Greek  ?    What  traces  of  it  do  you  observe  in  Latin  ? 

8.  Put  into  Latin  and  Greek  : — 

i.  At  my  house,  in  our  time,  on  this  condition. 

ii.  Had  I  happened  to  have  been  present,  I  should  not  have 
done  so. 

iii.  I  came  to  tell  you  I  was  ready,  so  that  you  might  know 
what  to  do. 

iv.  He  said  he  would  not  go  himself  before  Caesar  returned. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

GREEK   AND   LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Decline  yow,  oSovs,  and  aa-ffivrjs  in  the  sing.,  and  vavs^  irovs 
and  7wn}  in  the  plural. 

2.  Write  down  the  gen.  sing,  and  the  dat.  plur.  of  ypa^iis, 

3.  Compare  raxv^y  aitrxposy  tt/oo,  /uoXa,  a^pav. 

4.  Give  the  Greek  for :  19  men  and  21  women,  he  was  put  to 
death  with  6  others,  on  the  30th  day,  10,000  soldiers. 

5.  Distinguish    aXXa,   aXAa,    ra    aXXa,    aXXTjXa ;    raOra,    rairo. 
Decline  oans  in  the  sing. 

6.  Form  the  perfect  indie,  pass,  of  rpl^eoy  TrelOay,  (jipaZ^y  ayyi\Xio, 
and  write  out  one  of  them  in  full. 

7.  Give  the  future,  the  aorist,  and  the  {>erfect,  active,  and  the 
perfect  and  aorist  passive,  of:   Tpe^w,  tadiay,  etipio-KO),  Xayxaino, 

8.  What  are  principal  uses  of  the  dative  case  in  Greek  ?    Give 
instances. 

9.  What  cases  are  governed  by :  clam,  sub,  fruor,  celo,  interest, 
impero,  circumdo  ?    Give  instances. 
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10.  Form  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of:  morior,  vecleo,  fero, 
Mo,  prosum.  Write  out  in  full  the  present  indie,  of  aio,  and  the 
future  indie,  of  prodo. 

11.  Give  the  genitive  and  accusative  singular,  and  the  genitive 
plural  of  verax,  simplex,  alter,  domiis,  dives. 

12.  Turn  into  Oratio  Obliqua  :  Si  iterum,  inquit,  experiri  vultis, 
ego  iterum  paratus  sum  ad  decertandum,  si  pace  uti  mavultis, 
iniquum  est  de  stipendio  recusare,  quod  vestro  voluntate  adhuc 
pependistis. 

13.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(1)  Who  are  you  ?  Tell  me,  who  vou  arc.  (2)  I  canno 
be  persuaded  that  you  are  not  afraid  that  he  will  tell  the 
truth.  (3)  He  has  told  me  the  same  as  you  did.  (4)  He 
replied  that,  if  I  had  written  the  letter,  I  should  have 
done  him  an  injustice.  (5)  As  long  as  life  lasts,  I  will  do 
this.    Provided  that  life  lasts,  I  will  do  this. 

14.  Translate  into  Greek : — 

(1)  By  means  of  (Sia)  his  soldiers  he  conquered  the 
enemy  and  established  (icaO/an/fxt)  hi&  own  power  {apxv). 
(2)  I  met  with  (Tvy^^^avay)  a  greater  reverse  {'^aaa)  at  the 
hand  of  (irpos)  Cyrus  than  I  had  hitherto  (fiSri)  experi- 
enced (7rci<Tx«).  (3)  They  saw  from  (aTro)  the  hin  an 
army  drawn  up  (rao-cro))  against  (cTTi)  their  own  men.  (4) 
You  have  heard  this  story  from  (Trapa)  my  enemies.  (5) 
We  used  to  go  down  from  the  city  (aorf)  to  the  camp. 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar. 
N,B, — Latin  and  Greek  to  he  shcnvn  up  separately, 

LATIN. 
I. 

1.  Give  dative  singular,  genitive  plural,  and  English  of: 
magister — imber — plebs — pccus — vis  —  ludcs  —  acies —  utcrque 
— volucer — dives. 

2.  Give  comparative  and  superlative  of :  magnus — magnopere 
— faeilis — vetus — nequaui — post. 

8.  Distinguish  between:  aliquis  and  aliqui — loci  and  loca — 
cecldi  and  cecidi. 

4.  Conjugate  the  present  indicative  of  nolo;  present  subjunc- 
tive of  malo ;  imperfect  subjunctive  of  volo ;  present  indicative 
of  aio ;  future  indjcative  of  intereo  :  present  imperative  of  fero. 

5.  Give  principal  parts  and  English  of :  fodio — lurqueo — lon'co 
— ardeo — seco — merge — pergo-  —promo — rado — ooncu  tio  — (juaero 
— gigno — tundo — vincjo — tueor^ — orior — ordior. 
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6.  Give  the  Latin  for :  444— 20— 20th— 20  each— 20  times- 
9— 19— 90— 900— 9000— March  22nd. 


II. 

For  Juniors  only. 

7.  Give  one  example  of  each  of  the  following :  inceptive 
verbs — dative  of  possessor — tiblative  of  separation — ablative 
of  measure — ^genitive  of  quality — place  whence — time  during 
which. 

8.  Translate,  saying  what  constructions  are  illustrated  by,  the 
following : — 

Fortuna  ludum  insolentem  ludit. 

Exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis. 

Nihil  est  amabilius  virtute. 

Diffnum  laude  vinim  musa  vetat  mori. 

Nil  nostri  miserere. 

Clodius  a  plebe  creatus  est  tribunus. 

For  Seniors  only. 

7.  Give  one  example  of  each  of  the  following : — 

Desiderative  verbs,  accusative  of  respect,  dative  of  remoter 
object  with  compound  verbs,  ethic  dative,  ablative  of  origin, 
ablative  of  cause,  ablative  of  price,  construction  with  "  interest," 
construction  with  verbs  of  condemning,  prohibitions  in  second 
person,  infinitive  ^v^th  adjective. 

8.  Translate,  and  Sixy  what  constructions  are  illustrated  by  the 
following : — 

Dulce  riderc. 

Magnus  civis  obit  et  formidatus  Othoni. 

Legiones  pulcris  armis  praeditae. 

Quanti  id  emit  ?     Vili. 

Mihi  ab  istis  noceri  non  potest. 

9.  Give  examples  of  constructions  after :  ut — quominus — quin 
— dummodo — quanivis. 

10.  Turn  into  Oratio  Obliqua: — 

Quoniam  me  una  vobiscum  servare  non  possum,  vestrae  quidem 
certe  vitae  prospiciam  quos  in  periculum  deduxi,  vos  vobis 
consulite.  Frustra  meae  vitae  suovenire  conamini,  quera  jam 
vire.s  deficiunt. 

GREEK. 

I. 

1.  Give  genitive  singular,  dative  plural,  and  English  of:  vios — 
fUyas — ivvovs — -^70; — avros. 
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2.  Give  comparative,  superlative,   and   English   of:    fiiXag — 

3.  Give  the  various  ways  of  forming  the  present  stem. 

4.  Give  the  paradigms  of  oTSa,  ^»i/Lt£,  dyn. ;  of  aorist  active  of 
rtOtim,  and  Xfmifu ;  of  aorist  pass,  of  Tifido). 

5.  Give  a  future,  aorist,  perfect,  and  English  of :  afiapTivo) — 
O£oacnoo9 — fiaXXo) — iXavvo) — evp<TKi(o — ^So/uot — icdfu^o) — Kpifj^vvvfn — 
ofJLwfu — irlinw. 

6.  What  is  the  Greek  for:  7 — 7th— 7  times;  50 — 50th — 50 
times;  200— 200th;  9—90—900. 


11. 

For  Juniors  only. 

7.  State,  with  examples,  the  uses  of  iiri 

What  prepositions  govern  the  genitive  only  ?  giving  with  each 
one  idiomatic  phrase  in  which  it  occurs. 

What  is  the  Greek  for  ? — 

To  be  friendly  with  anyone. 
To  the  best  of  one's  ability. 
To  hold  of  no  account. 

8.  State,  with  examples,  the  uses  of : — 

(1)  The  accusative  absolute. 

(2)  Subjunctive  in  independent  sentences. 

For  Seniors  only. 

7.  State,  with  examples,  the  uses  of  irpos. 

8.  Give  the  Greek  for: — 

This  is  beyond  the  power  of  man. 

The  School  of  Plato. 

In  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

So  far  as  m  me  lies. 

He  saw  a  corpse  of  superhuman  size. 

He  has  been  ill  (use  voaio))  these  ten  years. 

9.  Give  examples  illustrating  the  use  of  the  imperfect — ^gnomic 
aorist— epexegetical  infinitive — partitive  genitive — attraction  of 
the  relative.   • 

10.  Translate,  and  say  what  constructions  are  illustrated  by, 
the  following : — 

a7r€)(ii  7)  TiKaraia  (naSlovs  k^iopi\KOVTa. 
irivto  dlvovj  iaOio)  Kpmv, 
p>€fivrj<T04  pbi  fii)  Oopv^HV. 
iSiovTo  Kvpov  irpoOvyiOv  yevi<T0ai* 
cJ  Traly  yivoio  Trarpos  tvTvyiartpois 
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Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

LATIN   AND  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

1.  (a.)  Gender,  accusative  singular,  and  meaning  of: 

supellex,  aer,  sitis,  vulgus,  glis. 

PocroQ,  Tpi{)prigj  k\jo)V,  K6pv^y  X^'^* 

(6.)  Comparative,  superlative,  and  meaning  of : 
vetus,  nequam,  (ipaSvg,  irokvirparfp.iov, 

(c.)*  Dative  plural  and  meaning  of: 
uterque,  alacer,  fifCZayv,  eiSdg, 

(d.)  Perfect,  supine,  infinitive,  and  meaning  of : 
cieo,  mulceo,  pario,  compello,  fio. 

(e.)  Paradigm  of  the  Moods  of : 
lyvaVf  €lSoVy  i'!ri<TTafi(u. 

(/.)  1st  sing.,  future,  perfect,  and  aorist  indie,  active  of : 

XtiTTO),  *l<TTr)pi,  ip,vvfii,  Sc/So). 

2.  Put  into  Latin  : 

(a.)  That  is  not  a  thing  anyone  could  do — I  don*t  think  any- 
one could  do  that — Don*t  spare  the  rod  and  you 
won*t  spoil  the  child — Two  thousand  men  with  two 
garments  each  fled  on  June  4th. 

(6.)  Put  into  Greek  : 

We  did  it  ourselves — He  was  one  of  a  board  of  eight 
— I  know  I  am  I  wiser  than  you — He  died  of  a  dread- 
ful disease. 

3.  Translate,  with  notes  on  syntax : 
(a.)  Non  dubito  hoc  futurum. 

(6.)  Me  caecum,  qui  haec  ante  non  viderim  ! 

(c.)  Me  trimcus  illapsus  cerebro  Sustulerat  nisi  Faunits 
ictum  .  .  .  levasset. 

(r/.)  CI  TToi;  Tiva  fii]  ipyaZ6p,€vov  i?ot,  tirai^v. 

(e.)   a\\a  fiv  ov  TOVT  y  xaXarov,  &  avbpeg. 

(/.)  ov  (Tiy  avi^H  jotr/Sc  btiXiav  aptl; 

4.  Put  into  Oratio  Obliqua  in  historic  sequence  : 

Quid  vis,  mi  fili  ?  Num  credis  fore  ut  tibi  noceam  ?  At 
hoc,  quod  volo,  e  re  tua  est ;  et  si  quid  invenero  pecuniae, 
tibi  dabo. 

5.  Comment  on  the  forms  :  faxit,  olim,  traxc,  tt/ttto),  \\$fivfiOn\ 

oXolaro     Explain    meaning    and    use    of  particles  J}, 
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Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 
For  Boys  under  13  years  of  age  on  Ist  June,  1899. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  Give  genitive  singular  and  accusative  plural  of : — ^genus — os 
■crus — lepus ;  accusative  .singular  and  dative  plural  of: — x^P"'C 

II.  Give  comparative  and  superlative  of : — ixdp6s — aaxjipovtog 
-rayvQ — similis — pulcre ;  the  Latin  for : — 200  women — 5tn  July, 

899 — three  apiece — twenty  times. 

III.  Give  in  the  active  voice : — 

^  1.  Perfect,  supine,  and  infinitive  of: — pasco — vincio — vivo — 
rio — jacio. 

2.  Future,  perfect,  and  2nd  (or  strong)  aorist  of : —  1<nniu — 
lyvfitTKUP — opaa}-—i\<o — iin(T)(yiofjLat . 

IV.  What  constructions  are  used,  and  ip^  what  meanings,  with  : 
'Svh — inro — irapa — iirl  ? 

V.  What  is  meant  by : — ^Ablative  or  Genitive  Absolute — Final 
^lUonjunction — Adverbial    Clause — Oratio  Obliqua — Sense    Con- 

truction  ?    Give  examples  of  each  in  Latin  or  Greek. 


VI.  Put  into  Latin : — 

1.  Do  not  ask  him  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

2.  The  boy  was  too  lazv  to  work ;    and  so  dirty,  that  he 
«ldom  washed  if  he  could  help  it. 

3.  To  become  learned,  there  is  need  of  labour. 

4.  The  laws  of  our  country  must  be  obeyed  by  all  good 
dtizens. 

5.  They  could  not  prevent  him  from  going  away,  however 
^^^uch  any  of  them  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stop. 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 
For  Boys  over  13  years  of  age  on  1st  Jtine,  1899. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  Give  genitive,  singular,  and  accusative  plural  of : — genus — 
i--cru8 — ^lepus;   accusative    singular  and  dative  plural  of: — 

>Cap/eic — e<rr«c — olroc — ttoXvq. 

II.  Give  comparative  and  superlative  of  :  —  iyjSp6^^ 
ot^povwg  —  rax^Q  —  similis  —  pulcre  ;  the  Latin  for  :  —  200 
"^omen — 5th  July,  1899 — three  apiece — twenty  times. 
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m.    Give  in  the  active  voice : — 

1.  Perfect,  supine,  and  infinitive  of : — pasco — vincio — vivo 
— pario — jacio. 

2.  Future,  perfect,  and  second  (or  strong)  aorist  of: — 
*<jT>j//t — ytyvivcTKco — opaio — e\a} — \nna\vi0yLa4.. 

I V.  Parse :  —  ci  Swjxci/ — ireitrriov — dTToSoc — o  u  oaov — ifm^^n ' 
— v<ji€<r0ai ;  and  give  the  principal  tenses  of  eacli  verb. 

V.  What  are  the  principal  constructions  used  with : — quin 
quod — si — Iva — fiorc — irplv  ?    Quote  or  make  examples  of  each. 

VI.  Put  into  Latin : — 

1.  He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  when  ho  heard  that 
Caesar  had  come. 

2.  Do  not  hesitate  to  wait  till  you  receivQ^the  letter. 

3.  The  boy  was  too  lazy  to  work ;  and  so  dirty,  that  he 
seldom  washed  if  he  could  help  it. 

4.  He  doubted  if  he  could  possibly  arrive  in  time ;  but  he 
promised,  if  he  did,  to  give  the  man  anything  he  liked. 

5.  He  kept  on  thinking  whether  he  should  succeed  or  not, 
instead  of  making  up  his  mind,  as  he  should  have  done,  to  do 
his  best,  whatever  might  happen. 


Eton  C!ollege  Election,  1899. — ^Wednesday,  July  5th» 

3 — 5  p  jn. 

A 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

The  secret  of  happiness  in  old  age. 

E8  oSv  /AOi  Ka\  Tore  eSo^ev  itcetvo^  eliretv,  teal  vuv  ovx  ^rror. 
iravraTToai  yap  r&v  ye  roiovrtov  iv  tc5  yijpa  iroWif  elp^vrf 
yiyveiai  xal  iXevOepla,  iireiSav  al  hndviiiai  Travatovrai  Kara^ 
reivovo'aL  icai  yixKaaoiai,  /cat  ^760  ar^aaOw  avrov  eliroiTo^ 
ravra  ^ovkofievo^  in  \&yei,y  avrov  itcivovv  xal  ehrov^il  Ketf^ake, 
olfuii  aov  TOv<;  ttoWou?,  orav  ravra  Xeyrj^,  oiftc  airoSej^eadcu^ 
aW'  r/yeiaOai  ae  poStW  to  yrjpa^  <f>epBiv  ov  Sta  rov  rporrov  oKKa 
Sta  TO  rroW'qv  ovaiav  Ke/crrjadai'  roU  yap  Trkovaiot^  rroWd 
rrapafiv0id  <f>aa'iv  elvai.  'A\r)0rjy  €<f)f),  Xeyetc.  ov  yap  airo* 
i€')(ovrai,  Ka\  Xiyovci  fiiv  ri,  ov  fiivroc  ye  oaov  otovrai^  aXXck 
ro  rov  SefiiaroKXiov^  eC  e^ei,  S9  t^  'iepi^i^  XoiZopovpAvtp  kolL 
X'iyovTt,  on  ov  ZC  avrov  oKKA  Zia  rrjv  rroKiv  evhoKipxn,  aireKpCvaTO 
on  ovr*  av  avrb^  Se/o/c^to?  &v  ovofiaarb^  iyivero  ovr'  ixeZvo^ 
^AOtjvaLO^.  Kai  roU  Sr)  firj  TrXouo'tef?,  vaXeTrw  Se  to  yffpa^ 
4>€povaiv  €v  eyjEi  6  avro^  \6709,  on  oOr'  av  6  imeucrj^  rrdvu  r* 
pa^to)^  yrjpa^  fierd  irevias  eveyicoi  ov0*  6  fjLtj  eTTieiteif^  TrXotn^ao? 
€V/co\6^  ttot'  &v  kairr&  yevoiro. 

''  In  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growesi." 
^AkpottoXl^  Kol  TTUpyo^  i<6v  Keierxfipovi  Sijfitpf 
Kvov,  bXifftf^  Ti/Lt^9  SfLfAopev  ia0ko^  ayijp. 
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•  • 

cd  fjt€¥  eyo)  wrip'  eBcofca  <tvv  oI<?  ctt'  aTreipoij,  to  tow 

'rrtayrijarf  Kara  yrfv  iraaav  aeipofievo^ 
pfjlBuo<:'  doivai^  Sk  teal  etkaTrivrja-L  irapeaar) 

€v  irdfTcu^  iroKK&v  fC€Lfi€Vo<;  iv  OTo/Maa-t. 
Kai  (re  auv  av\i^/coi<Ti  \iyu^96yyoL<i  vkoi  dvSpe^ 

€UKoafiQ>^  i parol  Ka\d  re  xal  \iyia 
aaovrai'  Ka\  orav  Si'oi)epoi<;  virb  fcevOfiaai  yairj'i 

fifi^  'rroXvteaytcvTov^  €t9  *At8ao  So/jlov^s, 
ovSe  ttot'  ovBe  davoov  iiTroXel^  /cXeo?,  ovSe  ye  \i](TeL<; 

aif>0iToy  av0p(o7roi^  ali-v  e^cav  ovofia^ 
Kv/jv€,  Kad*  'CXXaSa  yriv  aTpot)<f>cop,evo<;  ^S'  ava  vijcrov^, 

l^Ovoevra  irep&y  vovtov  eV  arpvyeTov, 
oify  imroDV  vdyroiaiv  €<f>ijp€vo^'  akXd  ere  Trifiylrei 

arfXaa  Movtrdcov  Sa)pa  lo(TT€<f>dv(ov, 

B 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

The  Lacedemonians  moderate  the  demands  of  their  allies 

on  Athens. 

AaicSaiiJLOvioi,  he  ov/e  e<f>aaav  ttoXlv  'EWiyv/Sa  avhpaTrohie^Vy 
S^eya  ayaOov  elpyaafievqv  iv  to??  fMeyiaTOi^  kcvBuvoi<;  yevop^kvoi^ 
T^'EWaSi*  aW  eiroiovirro  eipnvrjv,  icf)'  cS  rd  re  fxa/cpd  Tei\rj 
jcaX  Tcv  U^ipaia  KaOeXovia^,  teal  ra?  vaOv  frXijv  ScoBe/ca  irapa- 
£6yTa<;,  xal  tov^;  if>vydha^  Kard^avra^,  rov  avrov  e)(6pov  Kai 
<f>i\ov  FO)LnfoiT(/9,  AafceSaipovioi,^  eireadaL  Kai  KaTo.  yrjv  kuI  Kara 
£u\aTrav,  oiroi  av  7)yS)VTac.  &rjpajji€vr)^  Be  Kai  ol  avv  aircZ 
TTpia^et^  inravejyepovTo  rama  f?  ra?  ^A5i;Vav.  elGiovra^  6* 
^lrov<;  6)(\o<i  rrepteyelro  7ro\i»9,  <f>o^ov^.evoiy  pLt)  dirpaKToi  ^Koiev 
«u  yap  he  iv€')((opet  p^iWeiv,  Sid  to  7r\rjdo(i  Tcav  dTroWvpiieav 
toj  Xtfiat.  tPj  Be  vcTTtpaia  dirriyyeWov  ol  irpea^ec^f  €<f>'  ot?  oi 
J^atceBat fjLOvioi  ttoioIvto  rrjv  eipqvqv'  Trporjyopei  Be  aifTCOv  (^ijpa- 
^kvf)^,  XiycoVy  0*9  Xf^^  irelBeaOat  AaKeBacfiovioi^:^  Kai  Ta  Tei^'f 
'vepiaipelv.  dvTeirovTcov  Be  t/i'wv  ai/Tw,  ttoXXco  Be  ttXccokov 
iuveiraiveadvTfoVf  IBo^e  Bk^J^aBai  tt)v  elprjvqv, 

Kreon  h  ments  the  death  of  his  son  Menceccus. 

KP.  otfioLj  tL  Bpdao) ;  iroTep  CfiavTov  fj  ttoXiv 
<TT€vw  BaKcvaa^f  ijv  irept^  e^et  ve(po<; 
TotovTov  &oTe  Bi'  ' AyipovTQf;  Uvac; 
ip6<;  re  yap  ttqU  yv^  oS.coX'  virepffaixov 
rovvQiia  Xa^cov  yevvaloVt  dviapbv  B*  ifioi' 
pan  6fc  0(o/jia  irav  eyo)  o  rjKO)  per  a 
yeptov  dB€X(f>r)v  ypaiav  ^loKdarrjv,  0770)9 
Xovorj  TTpn(ir}TaL  r'  ovKer  ovra  7ra?8*  epov. 
'Tol^  yap  davovai  ^PV  '^^v  ov  reOvrjKOTa 
rtfui^-  (i6(}vra  x^oriov  evae,3€tv  deov, 

XO    l3e^7jK   dBeX<f>T]  arj,  Kpea)Vy  efo)  Bopoov, 
Kopi]  re  ptfrpo^  ^Avriyoxn]  koivo)  rroBL 

KP.  TToZ  Ku'nl  rrolav  avp<f)0pdv,  aijpaive  pot. 

XO.  {jKOvoe  reKva  p^vopd^^  peXXetv  Bopi 

6i9  dairiB'  ij^iiv  fiaaiXiK&v  Bopcov  virep. 
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GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

{For  Seniors,) 

TevofiivT)^  8'  Icrxypa^  Trj<;  vav/Mayfa^;  leaX  iroKK&v  ve&y  afA<f>0' 
repaid  /cal  avdpcoircov  aTToXofiivtoVf  oi  XvpaKoaioi  icaX  oi  l^vfiftayp^ 
hrvKpari^aavTe^  rd  re  vavdyca  icaX  tou9  veKpoif^  avelXovro  koI 
aTTOTrXevaavTe^  irpo^  Tr)v  irokiv  rpoiralov  Sarrfa'ayf  oi  8'  *A.0ffyaloi 
VTTO  fieyiOov^  r&v  irapovrtov  Kax&v  veicp&v  /Jbiv  irepi  fj  vavayimv 
oiJS'  errevoouv  airrnrav  avaipeaiVy  rtj^  hk  wiero^  iffouXovro  evOif^ 
avaycDpelv.  ^T^fioaOevq^;  bk  Nixia  TrpoaeXffoav  yvdfirfi^  erroi^lro 
TrXypdoaavre^  in  to 9  Xocwa^  r&v  veciv  jSvdo'aa'Oaiy  ijy  Svywvraiy 
afjta  ?G)  Tov  efcrrXovv,  Xiycov  oti,  wXeiov^  ert  ai  Xjoi/rraX  elai  vfje^ 
Xpfjaifiai  c^'uTiv  fj  Tot9  iroXefiioi^'  ffaav  yap  rol^  /juev  'AOrjvaioi^ 
irepiXotTroi  ox;  €^i]fcovTay  toi^  8'  ivavrloi^  iXaaaov^  fj  TrevriJKOVTa, 
Kal  ^vyx<i^povyTO^  ^ikIov  t^  yvcofij)  Kal  ffovXafieyfOV  irXripouv 
avr&v,  ol  vavrai  ovfc  rjOeXov  iaffalveiv  8ta  to  KaTaireTrXfi^dai  t§ 
f](T(Trj  Kal  ftr)  &v  ert  oteaOai  KpaTrjaai, 

{For  Juniors.) 

AiaXeyofieioir  Se  iv  aXXrjXoi^  KarelSov  avOpcoirov  riva  avrot^ 
wpocTiovTa  Kal  SoKOvvTa  tttw^ov  t€  chaL  xai  fiovXeaOai  ri  trap* 
avT&y  XafjL^dveirV,  evOv^  ovv  d(f>iK6fi€V0^  ovro^  T^p^aro  SaKpvetv, 
<hdcK(ov  w?  eV  iroXXfj  irevia  iarl  hid  vocov  riva  Beivordrrfv^  fprep 
jSapeco^  iyKfifi^vrj  ovk  id  avTOV  iTrneXeiv  epyov  ovSiv,  ovSe  rpoifnjv 
ovSdfioOev  evplaKeaOai.  aKOvaavre^  he  eKelvoL  fiev  ffpdyroav  rk  V 
voao^  eir).  6  Se,  **  clW  ov  hvvatiavy^*  <f>f)a'lv,  ''  &  av&pei,  ravra 
vfitv  Bifjyeia-Oac/'  6  /Jbev  oiv  tttw^o^  rocavra  etirev.  ol  Si, 
eXeija-avre^  avrbv,  Kal  Sovre?  Saa  eKaartp  eSoKei,  direirepLy^av. 
varepov  Be,  ^ovXo/Jbevol  rt  Kal  dKpiPeajepov  fiavOdveiv,  /ceXevovai 
BovXov  tiva  Oelv  aKeyltofievoVy  oairep  T179  iarpiKYJ^  erv^ev  ifiire^Hi^ 
&v,  einyevofievo^  ovv  ovro^  r^  irrtoy^  eircaKOTrel  avrov  rd  /JbiXi] 
Trdvra,  ov  fihroi  voaov  ovScfxid^  ar}p,ela  evpia/cei,  Oav/idaa^  ov¥ 
7rp6<;  ravra,  *'  &  avdpo^Tre,'^  ?<^?;,  ''  rroiav  it)  voaov  fvet?  ',  hoK^ 
yap  efioiye  rravv  vyiri^  eivat.  0  oe  avreiirev,  aXX  0)9  aAiy^o)? 
Seivornrrj  fiov  17  v6<ro9  earlv,  el  ical  d<f>avr)^  ovaa  nry^avef  irep^ 
eyeL  ydp  rd  fiiXr)  rrdvra,  ro  ih  Svofia  avrrj^  eariv  dpyiaJ' 

Unseen  Translation. 
{No  Dictionaries  allowed,) 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

A.  For  Seniors  only  : 
The  mother  of  Agis  shares  the  fate  of  her  mother  and  son. 

'YiKelvr)<i  hk  teal  rfjv  p,rjripa  fier'  avrfj^:  irapetvai  Seofiiytf^  oiiSiy 
€(f>rj  KcaiXveiv  6  ^Afi(f>dpri^'  xal  Be^dfievo^  dp,(f>orepa^  Kal  rraKtv 
KXelaoi  Ta9  dvpa^  rov  Bea-ficDrrjpiou  xeXeuaa^,  irporipav  /jbev  rrjv 
'Apxf^a/JLiav  irapiSoDKev,  ijSri  ar<f>6Spa  irpeafivriv  oSaav  /cat  Kara-' 
yerpipoKvlav  iv  d^uofiari  fjueyurrtp  r&v  iroXirlhtav,  dmodavovari^  he 
itceivT]^  iteikewre  rtjv  * Ayriaurrpdrav  law  fiaSi^e  v.     cuy  Se  eiaeX- 
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Oovaa  Tov  re  viov  idedaaTO  j(a/jLai  Keifjuevoy  kuI  rrjv  fiiimpa  v^icpav 
iic  Tou  /3p6)(ov  /cpCfiafiivffVy  iKclvrjv  fiiv  avTr)  Toi<:  xnrriphcu^ 
cvyKadeZke  fcaX  irapeicTeivaaa  tw  "* Ay cSi  to  tr&fia  irepUareiXe 
Koi  KareKoXvylre'  r^  Se  vi^  irpoaireaova-a  Koi  (f>iXfj(raaa  to 
irpoatOTTOv  '*  *H  iroWrj  ce "  etTrev,  *'  c5  iral,  evXdfieca  k&I  to 
irpaoy  xal  ^iKavOpttyirov  airdiKeae  fi€0*  ^fiwv.'^  *0  8^  Ap,<f>dpi)<; 
ttTTO  T%  Ovpa^  opwv  rd  ycyvofieva  Kfu  tu^  (fxavd^  aKou<DV  hrei>ar)\0€, 
KaX  irpo^  Tfiv ' Ay7)(n<TTpdTav  fier*  opyrj^  ehrev'  **  Et  Toivuv ''  i(f>r), 
"  Tavrd  iSoKlfia^e^  t^  ui'^,  TavTa  koI  ireCatf'^  Kal  ij  'Ayrjat^ 
orpaTa  irpo^  tov  ^p6)(pv  dviaTafJbivrj  "  M.6voy  '*  l<f>7j  *'  avveyiyxai 
ravra  t§  StirdpTtf" 

B.  For  Juniors  only  : 

A  Traveller's  Tale. 

Koi  fiijy  teal  aWo  davfia  iv  T0t9  QadCK^ioi^  ideaa-dfirjv    kot* 

OTTTpov  /JbeyujToy  KelToi  virep  (f)piaTo^  ov  irdvv  0udio^.    &y  fiev  oiry 

Ci9  TO  ibpiap  Kara/Bfi  Tt^,  axovet  irdvTfoy  T^y  wap*  rjfuv  iy  tjJ  y^ 

\€yofJLeya}Vf  idy  Be  et?  to  tcdTOirrpov  diro^\i'>^rj^  trdaas  fiey  TroXet? 

^^rdvra  Be  %0yrj  opq.  &air€p  €<^eo-Tft)9  kKaaToi^;'  Tore  Ka\  tov?  oIk€iov*s 

^^a>  eOeaad/MTjv  koI  irdcav  Trjy  iruTpiBa'   ei  Be  KaKelvoi  p,e  edpcay, 

o«;/c  <;^a)  to  da<f)aX€^  elireiv,     ocTt?  Be  p,rj  Tnareuet  Tairra  oi/ro)? 

^^€iVf  av  irore  koX  ai/TO?  eteelae  d<f>i/c7)Tac  eiarerai  d>^  dXtfOij  Xeyto. 

'r^^re   S'  odv   dawaadfievoi   tov  fiaaiXea   icai  Toif^   dfi(f>'   avTov 

^/A/9aFT€9  ayijj^d'q/Mev.     iv  Bi  t^  irapdwXfp  irpoae(T)(p^ey  fieyuXrf 

"nvi  TToXei  6vofia  StTTiy  Kal  dTro^dvre^  v^peua-djjLeOa. 


XiossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination.— March,  1899. 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

{Seniors  and  Juniors.) 

!•  Zeif^  ydp  fieytaToy  toOt'  eirolrjaev  kskov, 

ywalKa^'  ijv  Tt  /(al  BoK&acv  d)<f)eX€iy, 
SyovTi  TOi  fidXiara  yiyvoyrat  Katcoy. 
oif  ydp  TTOT  evippayv  r)p.^pav  Biepx^Tat 
'  iiracay^  ocTt^  cvv  yvyai/cl  yiyyeTai' 
ovB'  *  aly^a  '  XifjLOV  oUia<;  awwaeTai^ 
ij(6poy  GvvoiKqTTjpa,  Bvap^evrj  6e6y, 
dvrjp  S'  OTav  /xaXtora  '  dvfirjBelv  BoKfj, 
evpovara  *  pAp^v  e<;  p^d^V^  aKevd^erai,' 
oirov  yvvi)  ydp  early,  ovB'  e<;  olfciay 
avBpe^  Be')(pvTat  7rpo(f>p6y(i)^  ^eyov  iroTe, 

2.  "HSiy  Be  7rpi<?  tw  '  TeXeindv  oi/to?  toO  UepLKXeov^,  iraptucadr) 

^L^uva^  T&v  iroXiT&v  oi  fieXTiaroi,  Koi  rayy  if>iX(ov  oi  irepiovre^  Xoyov 

^TTOiovvTO  ire^  t^9  ap€T7)9  Kal  T^9  Svm/xeQ)9,  oat)  ydvoiTO,  teal  Ta9 

"^Tpdftfi9  •  avep^povvTO  Kal  t&v  "*  rpoTramv  to  irXfiOo^'iwea  ydp 

"^v  &  arpaTfjy&v  Kal  vtK&y  eaTticrey  virep  t^9  woX€a)9»     tovt/  Bi^ 

^309  ovKeTL  'auvievTO^,  SieXir/ovTO  irpo^  aXXi^Xovr    6  Bi  %\facv 

^Tvyxove  70V  vovv  TrpoaeaxnKd)^,  koI  ®  ^deyJ^ap^ivo^  «&  pAdov  etfyii 

-^aviui^eiVj  Sri  Tama  p>h^  iTraivovanv  avTov  Kal  p,vfip,ov€VQ\Kn,Vt  h 

4333.  ^ 
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yiyovev  ^817  ttoXXo^  OTpaTrjyoU,  to  Se  /cdWurrov  Kai  fieyurrov 
ov  \eyovaiv.  *^  OWek  yap  "  €(fyi)  "  Si'  ifie  r&v  omoav  ^AOrjyauov 
fUXav  [fidriov  Trepti^aXero." 

3.    Xpvaov  avf)p  6  fiev  evpev,  6  B*  ciXeaev,  &v  6  fiev  ei/pdv 
piy^ev  ^°,  6  S'  ou^  evpijv  \vyp6v  eSrjae  "  fipoxov* 

*  soon  ^  hunger  *  (^^w) 

*  (fi€fi<l>ofAai)  •  die  •  {fUrpov) 
^  trophy                          *  understand  •  speak 

w  (=c/)pi^€v)  "  noose 


Rugby  School  Scuolars^ip  Examination. — June,  1899. 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

1.  PhUarch,  Otho. 

"HSi;  Sk  kairkpa^  ovar}^  eS/^cre,  kcu  irmv  oKiyoy  HBaro^,  Svoiv 
SvTcov  ain^  f i<^a>v,  exaripov  Karep^avdave  to  airaafia  ^  ttoXvv 
')(p6vov,  ka\  TO  erepov  dTriSaatce,  OuTepov  Sk  eh  Ta9  wytcdXa^  ava^ 
\afia>v  T0U9  olxcTa^  Trpoce/eaXelro.  Kal  Siivcfie  t&v  yjprjpATOiv 
Ta>  fiev  TrXiov,  tA  Se  eXaTTov.  'ATTOTre/Ai/ra?  Se  tovtov^  ^Si;  to 
Xocirov  averrauero  7779  vukto^,  wotc  tou9  KaTewaoTa^*  alaOdyeadai 
fia0ioii<;  ainrov  KadevBovro^,  "OpOpov  Be  tcaXiaa^  aireXevOepov  *, 
"  "W*  Toivvv  ^'  f<fn)  "  cv,  Kal  iroUk  T0Z9  oTpaTuiyrcu^  €fi<f)ayTj 
a-eavTOv,  ei  pj)  6kX€i<i  xaxw  irrr*  ^ainc^v  dirodavelv- a>^  ifjio 
Gvp,Trpd^a<;  tov  OdvaTOV.''  'EfeX^ovro?  hi  tov  dvdpdiirov,  t\ 
^i<f)0^  inroaTi]<Ta^  opdbv  ap,(f>0T€pai,^  toi^  'yepai,  teal  TrepfTrecraio 
avwdev,  oaov  aira^  CTCvd^ai  fiovov  jjaOeTO  tov  irovov,  Kal  toIv 
6#CT09  alafffjatv  Trapiayev.  ^Apafiivcav  Sc  tcov  TralZoav  olfuoyrjv 
evdif'i  dwav  to  aTpaTOTreiov  koI  Ttfv  iroXiv  €7r6*;^e  KXavOfio^'  Kal 
fierd  jSorj^  oi  OTpaTiatTai  elaiireaov  iirl  ra?  Oupa^  Kal  inXo^vpovro^ 
Xoihopovvref  iavToif^  fit]  <f>vXd^avTa^  tov  ainoKparopa  firihk 
KoiXvaavTa^  airoOavelv  vwep  ainr&v,  ^AiriaTtf  Se  ovSeU  t&v  kot 
avTOv,  iyyif^  ovtcov  t&v  iroXep^ia^v,  dXXd  KoafitiaoiVTe^  to  fT&fick 
Koi  irvpdv  KaTa<rK€vdaavT€^  i^exop^i^ov, 

^  blade.  '  chamberlains.  *  freedmi^ 

*l»  Sophocles,  PhUoctetes, 

NE.  ovhev  ae  Kpin^(o.     Set  yap  €9  T/>o/av  ae  irXelv 

7rp09  T0V9  'Ax^tOU9  Kal  TOV  ^ATp€lB&V  GTOXOV, 

4>I.  olfioc,  Ti  elTTa^i ;         NE.  p,if  orevafe,  irpiv  fidOtj^n 
4>I.  TToiov  p.ddr)p,a  ;  t/  fie  voeh  Spdaai  iroTe  ; 
NE.  (T&aai  KaKov  fiev  irp&Ta  tovS',  eirecTa  Be 

^vv  aol  Ta  Tpoia^  irehia  vopdrjaat  p,oX&v. 
4>I.  KoX  Tain  aXrjffjj  Spdv  vo€t9  ; 
NE.  iroXXt)  KpaTel 

TointDV  dvdyKfj'  koI  ait  fitj  Ovfiov  kXvoov. 
<&I.  atroXxoXa  TXfjficov,  irpo8iSop,ai.     tv  fi ,  &  Seve, 

SeSpaKa^ ;  diroSo^  o>9  Ta^09  Ta  TO^a  fio». 
NE.  aXX'  oifx  oUv  Te'  t&v  yap  ev  TeXei  KXvetv 
TO  T  ivSiKov  fie  Kal  TO  a-vfiif>€pov  iroiel. 
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GREEK  PROSE. 

1.  This  man  sajs  that  he  is  blind,  and,  therefore,  needs  help : 
but  do  not  give  mm  anything,  for  I  know  that  he  is  not  speaking 
the  truth. 

2.  If  you  had  told  me  that  you  would  not  come  till  you 
heard  from  me,  I  should  have  written  to  you  at  once. 

3.  Perseus  and  the  Three  Orey  Sisters, 

Then  one  cried,  "  Give  me  the  eye  that  I  may  see  him  " ;  and 
another,  "Give  me  the  tooth  that  I  may  bite  Kim."  But 
Perseus,  when  he  saw  that  thev  were  foolish  and  proud,  and  did 
not  love  the  children  of  men,  left  off  pitying  them  and  said  to 
himself,  **  Himgry  men  must  needs  be  hasty ;  if  I  stay  making 
many  words  here,  I  shall  perish  of  hunger."  Then  he  stepped 
close  to  them,  and  watched  them  passing  the  eye  from  hand  to 
hand ;  and  at  last  he  held  out  his  own  nand  gently,  till  one  of 
them  put  the  eye  into  it,  fancying  that  it  was  the  hand  of  hc^r 
sister.  Then  he  sprang  back,  and  laughed,  and  cried — "  Cruel 
and  proud  old  women,  I  have  your  eye ;  and  I  will  throw  it 
into  the  sea,  unless  you  tell  me  the  path  to  the  Gorgon,  and 
swear  to  me  that  you  tell  me  right." 


Winchester  College  Election — July,  1899. 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

{For  Boys  under  13  years  of  age  on  \st  June^  1899.) 

1.  Translate  : — 

Tevx/ffavre^  hi  ^©pibv  rt  irapa  r^  irordfitp  ev  KeifJLevov  rpoiraioy 
i<mjaavy  <»9  iiravra  rd  wepiX'^P^  vixtjaavreQ,  (nparuoTSiv  Se 
oi  ird^CKm  i7rc)((!>pioc  ijcrav,  ot  avfifia')(pc  tol<;  FaWow  ovveiirovro' 
tpf€lro  he  Xo^ayo?  rt?  avhpelo^  &v  Kal  efjLireipo^,  c3  to  oyofia 
^EifJLTropo^.  aieovaa^  hi  6  r&v  KlyxnrrUov  arparrfyo^,  vi/crjOeiarj^ 
apTt  T^9  T&v  jSap^dpcov  afpariaf;,  ore  ^evoi  rtve?  iv  rovr^  tc5 
X,(opifp,  hiyinrrUp  hrj  ovri,  iraprjaav,  avro^  rbv  iroTu/Mov  <09  eirrd 
^fiipa^  ohov  dve/Srj  irevaofievo^  to  yevofievov.  Eu/xov  he  roi^ 
r*aXAov9  KoX  T0U9  avfiiJLd)(ov^,  ovic  €<f)T)  €fC(ov  avTov\'  ixcl  fievovra^ 
Trepioy^eaOai,  ^efiaio)^  Se  avTiXeyev  6 "  E/x7ropo>»  w?  ov/c  dva)((0' 
prjaoav  p,f)  teeXeva-dvTOiV  r&v  iv  riXei  tPj^  tcov  FaWfoy  TroXtreta?. 

2.  Translate : — 

TldXat  TTOT  earl  tout*  6/iot  BthoyfjLevov 
6  fiev  StVaw>9  Tolf  WX«9  iriibvK^  dvt)pf 

1  2 
4333.  ^^ 
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6  S*  €t9  TO  (l>av\ov  KepSo'i  (Wo/SXiTToyv  cJft 
TToXei  t'  dypfjaro'i  toI^  re  avfifid'^^oi^  ^apv^, 
avr(p  i>  ap/<7T09'  olha  S'  ov  \6y(p  fia0d)V. 
iya>  yap  titSw  Kal  ro  avyycve^  ae^oyv, 
i^ov  KaT*  *'Apyo<i  ycTvxw  vaUiv,  irovcov 
7r\€t(TT(ov  /i.c'T6<7;^oi/  cU  dvr)p  'Hpa/cXeet, 
OT  ^v  fi€0^  rjfjL&v  vvv  h*  eVel  kot'  ovpavov 
vaUi,  Ttt  Keivou  tckv*  €)(a)V  inrb  Trrepol^ 
a(o^(o  rdB ,  avTo^  Beofievo^  trcDTqpla^, 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

{For  Boys  13  years  of  aye  before  June  ]st,  1899.) 

1.  Translate: — 

'^XdoyTCDV  Se  t&v  irpeaPeviSiv  irpo^;  tov  *Avt lo)(pv,  6  fiaatXeif^ 
aTTohe^dfMevo^  roif^  avhpa^  (f^.tXavOpio-zrcof;,  rrjv  fiev  trpdynjv  irrroSoj^v 
avr&v  iTTOii^aaTo  fieyaXoTrpeirrj,  Kara  Se  rfjv  e^rj^  Xeyeiv  ixiXevae 
irepl  cjv  e-xpvai  rd^  ivroXd^.  rrptorov  fiev  ouv  ol  rrapd  r&v ' AvatcSi' 
irroiricavro  X6yov<:,  rovroi^:  Sc  ef  r/?  Ar}fidparo9  6  rrapd  rwv  Aft;- 
vaiG^Vf  fierd  hk  rovrov  EuStj/io?  o  MiXijcic^,  rrdvraiv  Be  rrpb^  row 
avrov  /catpov  Kara  rrfv  avrijp  vrroOecnv  BiaXeyofi^evtDV,  irapa^ 
rrXfjaiov^  ehat.  avve^aive  koX  rov^  Kara  fiepo^  avr&v  Xoyov^,  rrfv 
fiev  yap  airiav  r&v  (TVfi^effrjKorayv  Tra^re^  dve<h€pov  irrl  roif^  wepl 
rbv  VtvXalov'  rriv  re  avyyeveiav  Koi  rr)v  fjXiKiav  rtjv  rov  IlroXe- 
fiaiov  7rpo(f>€p6fi€voi,  rraprirovvro  rrjv  opy^jv  rov  fiatrlXeo^.  ravr 
oZv  evKaipQ}^  ^X^' 

2.  Translate : — 

T.  drap  <f>pdaoy  fioi,  rrov  ^aff  6  iWovro^ ; 

K.  epyera^, 

aXX'  fiv  rrepl  avrov  o)^Xo^  inrefSf^vrj^  oco^. 
oi  yap  BiKaiot  rrporepov  ovre^  Kal  fflov 
cxovre^  oXlyov  avrov  i^arrd^ovro  Kal 
ebe^iovvff*  arravre^  viro  rrj^  iJ8ov)j9' 
OGot,  S'  cTrXoi/TOi/i'  ovciav  r'  elyov  o'vyy^v^ 
ovK  €K  SiKalov  rbv  filov  KeKrrjfievoi, 
6(t)pv<;  ^  <rvv?Y)fov  eaKvOpdarra^^ov  '*  0'  afia, 
01  S  i^KoXoudovv  KaroTTiv  €ar€(f)ava>fi€Voi» 

*  eyebrow.  •  to  look  angary. 


Eton  College  Election,  1899.— Thurscky,  6th  July,  7—9  a,iq. 

A  and  B. 

FOR  elegiacs. 

lite  toilers  of  the  sea. 

No  fish  ajstir  in  our  heaving  net, 
The  sky  is  dark  and  the  night  is  wot ; 
And  we  must  ply  the  lusty  oar, 
For  the  tide  is  ebbing  from  the  sliore. 
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And  sad  are  they  whose  faggots  bum, 

So  kindly  stored,  for  our  return.     * 

Our  boat  is  small  and.  the  tempest  raves ; 

And  nought  is  heard  but  the  lashing  waves : 

Yet  sea  and  tempest  rise  in  vain, 

Well  bless  our  blazing  hearths  again. 

Push  bravely,  mates ;  our  guiding  star 

Now  from  the  turret  streameth  far : 

Before  the  midnight  hour  is  past, 

Well  quaff  our  bowl  and  mock  the  blast. 


FOR    LYKICS. 

'After  sorroiv  cometh  joy. 

Sweetly  gleam  the  morning  flowers 

When  in  tears  they  waken  ; 
Earth  enjoys  refreshmg  showers, 

When  the  boughs  are  shaken. 
Stars  shine  forth,  when  night  her  shroud 

Draws  as  daylight  fainteth  ; 
Only  on  the  tearnil  cloud 

Grod  his  rainbow  painteth. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

LATIN  verse. 

Juniors  are  rec&nimended  to  read  pieces  (A)  and  (B)  carefully 
before  deciding  which  to  do :  they  sho\dd  attempt  {A)  if  possible. 

Boys  under  14  at  the  time  of  coDipetition  are  not  examined 
in  Latin  Verse. 

For  Senioi*s, 

Look !  look  the  spring  is  come  : 

0  feel  the  gentle  air, 

That  wanders  through  the  boughs  to  burst 

The  thick  buds  everywhere  !   • 

The  birds  are  glad  to  see 

The  high  unclouded  sun  : 

Winter  is  fled  away,  they  sing, 

The  gay  time  is  begun. 

Adown  the  meadows  green 

Let  us  go  dance  and  play, 

And  look  for  violets  m  tne  lane, 

And  ramble  far  away. 
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Foi'  Juniors, 
{A.) 

MORNING. 

Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn, 
Plaintive  where  she  prates  at  night, 
And  the  lark,  to  meet  the  mom. 
Soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight. 

Now  the  pine-tree's  waving  top 
Gently  greets  the  morning  gale. 
Now  the  lambs  begin  to  crop 
Daisies  in  the  dew}^  dale. 

* 

Wliere  the  sweetest  flowers  lurk, 
Restless  till  her  task  be  done. 
Now  the  busy  bee's  at  work, 
Sipping  dew  before  the  sun. 

(5.) 

1)  That,  Muses,  was  a  time  happy  beyond  all 

2)  When  (ut)  Phyllis  was  present  to  me  everywhere  (ubique 
as  companion. 

3)  A  thousand  joys  thrill  (pertento)  my  pleased  breast : 

4)  When  thus  on  the  shepherd  had  kindly  love  shone  ? 

5)  Now  my  Phyllis  is  away,  and  I  am  loft  desolate  (desolatus)r 

6)  How  great  changes  (vices)  do  the  cruel  (improbus)  fates 
cause  (dant) ! 

7)  When  the  appearance  (species)  of  things,  which  (was)  most 
beautiful,  smiled 

8)  What  once  (mode)  I  believed  (to  be)  the  spring  was  Phyllis 
to  me. 

9)  The  rivulet  rejoiced  to  run  down  with  quick  wave, 

(10)  And  with  gentle  voice  to  raise  (ciere)  the  dance  among  (ad) 

the  stones. 

(11)  Were  she  only  (mode)  standing  there  (adsto)  I  call  you  to 

witness,  little  Cupid, 

(12)  Sweet  were  the  murmurs  of  the  water,  sweet  the  beauty. 

(13)  But  now  when  she  has  gone  away  I  stray  weeping  (flebilis) 

over  the  bank : 

(14)  I  complain  with  unceasing  accents  (ore)  while  it  murmur 

(strepo)  hard  by. 
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ossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

LATIN   ELEGIACS. 

You  are  advised  not  to  sjyend  too  much  time  oi^er  a  single 

couplet] 

For  Seniors. 

The  sun's  descending  in  the  west, 
The  evening  star  does  shine ; 
The  birds  are  silent  in  their  nest 
And  I  must  seek  for  mine. 

Farewell,  green  fields  and  happy  grove, 
Where  flocks  have  ta'en  delight. 
Where  lambs  have  nibbled,  silent  move 
The  feet  of  angels  bright. 

They  look  in  every  thoughtless  nest 
Where  birds  are  covered  warm  ; 
They  visit  caves  of  evorv  beast. 
To  keep  them  from  all  fiarm. 

F(yt'  JviriovH. 

The  ox  in  time  shall  patient  draw  the  plough, 
And  yield  his  neck  to  bear  the  curved  yoke ; 
The  mettled  horse  in  time  obeys  the  rein 
And  takes  in  quiet  mouth  the  iron  bit ; 
The  rage  of  Punic  lions  time  doth  tame 

Shall  patient  draw  =  becomes  enduring  of  (patiens). 

to  bear  =  to  be  pressed  by  (premendus). 

mettled  =  animosus        rein  =  habenae  pi.        bit  =  liipi,  pi. 

time  doth  tame  =  by  time  is  calmed  (compescor). 

Nor  can  their  fonner  fierceness  still  endure ; 
.  Time  makes  the  grape  with  swollen  clusters  fill, 
It  wears  the  rock  and  wastes  the  adamant ; 
All  things  can  age  that  ever  glides  away 
With  silent  foot,  diminish  but  my  cares. 

endure  =  maneo. 

grape,  liva  f.        cluster,  rftcemus        grow  full  =  ttlmeo. 
wear  =  tero         adamant  =  jldjlmantA  ace.  sing.  mas. 
diminish  =  attShttare. 

Foi*  Seniors  and  Juniors  if  time  allows. 

It  was  a  land  of  peace  and  flowers, 

With  valleys  towards  the  sea — 
A  land  of  streams  and  singing  birds, 

Where  never  tempesl^i  be. 
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Rugby  Schcx)l  Scholarship  Examination. — May,  1899. 

FOR   LATIN   ELEGIACS. 

To  laud  these  two  bold  brethren  leapt 
(The  weary  crew  theu-  vessel  kept) 
And,  lighted  by  the  torches'  flare, 
That  seaward  nune  their  smoky  glare, 
The  younger  knight  that  maiden  bare 

Half  lifeless  up  the  rock ; 
On  his  strong  shoulder  leaned  her  head, 
And  down  her  long  dark  tresses  shed, 
As  the  wild  vine,  in  tendrils  spread. 

Droops  from  the  mountain  oak. 
Him  fouow'd  close  that  elder  Lord, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sheathed  sword. 

Such  as  few  arras  could  wield ; 
But  when  ho  bound  him  to  such  task, 
Well  could  it  cleave  the  strongest  casque, 

And  rend  the  surest  shield. 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899 
Far  Boys  under  13  ymrH  of  age  on  Ist  June,  1899 

FOR   LATIN   elegiacs. 

High  in  mid  heaven  the  golden  sun  is  seen. 
And  all  the  field  with  venial  smiles  is  green  ; 
The  crowded  school  unwilling  learners  keeps ; 
Dull  are  the  scholars,  e'en  their  teacher  sleeps. 
But  welcome  after  toil  comes  sweet  repose, 
Each  grasps  his  ball  {trochifs)  and  booKs  behind 

him  throws. 
From  all  sides  gathering,  to  the  mciids  resort 
The  noisy  crew,  and  join  their  wonted  sport. 
Part  ply  their  limbs  along  the  grassy  plain, 
And  all  their  comrades  shout  and  cheer  again  : 
Part  seek  their  inward  cravings  to  assuage ; 
Some  well  known  haunt  dispels  fell  hunger's  rage. 
Thrice  happy  they  whose  Ciireless  boyhood  strays 
In  one  long  round  of  bright  unsullied  days  ! 


Winchester  College  Election. — ^Iiilv,  1899. 

t 

For  Boi/*<  13  years  of  age  before  1st  Jnve,  1899 

FOR   LATIN   ELEGIACS. 

The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore, 
The  rock's  steep  ledge,  is  soon  climbed  o'er ; 
And  from  the  Castle's  distant  wall. 
From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call 
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They  gained  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 
Left  for  the  Castle's  silvan  reign  ; 
For  thence  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
Tlie  plain  with  many  a  glade  between, 
Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn. 
Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn ; 
There,  tufted  close  with  copsew^ood  green 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen  ; 
And  all  aroimd  was  verdure  meet 
For  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feet. 


II.— ENGLISH,  Etc. 


Eton  College  Election,  1899. — Thursday,  6th  July 

10.30  a.m. — 1  p.m. 

General  Paper. 

PART   L 

Translate  into  English  : — 

1.  Sur  un  ^cueil  battu  par  la  vague  plaintive, 
Le  nautonier,  de  loin,  voit  blanchir  sur  la  rivo 
Un  tombeau,  pr^s  du  bord  par  les  flots  d^pos^ ; 
Le  temps  n'a  pas  encore  bruni  I'^troite  pien*e, 
Et,  sous  le  vert  tissii  de  la  ronce  et  du  lierre. 

On  distingue     .     .     .     un  sceptre  brise. 

Ici  git    .     .     .     point  de  nom  !  demandez  k  la  terre 
Ce  nom,  il  est  inscrit,  en  sanglant  c^iract^re, 
Des  bords  du  Tanals  au  sommet  du  C^dar, 
Sur  le  bronze  et  le  marbre,  et  sur  le  sein  des  braves 
Et  jusque  dans  le  copiu*  de  des  troupeaux  d'esclaves, 
Qu'il  foulait  tremblants  sous  son  char. 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following : — 

(a)  Faire  balai  neuf,  ()8)  brfiler  le  pav6,  (7)  k  franc  etrier, 
(5)  le  doigt  sur  la  detente,  (f)  un  brave  liomme,  (^)  un  homme 
orave,  (i|)  pecher  a  la  ligne,  {0)  apres  lui  il  faut  tirer  I'echelle, 
{t)  dormir  sur  les  deux  oreilles ;  and  give  the  French  for — Castles 
iji  the  air,  he  was  at  bay,  point  blank,  a  month  ago,  to  cast 
sidelong  glances. 

3.  Give  the  English  and  feminine  of — bienfaiteur,  roux, 
Vengeur,  bref,  neut,  lequel,  le  leur,  vieux,  chacun  ;  and  con- 
jugate in  fuU  the  future  and  present  subjunctive  of — naitre, 
Ser\'ir,  croitre,  croire,  faire, 
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PART   II. 

1.  Write  not  more  than  20  lines  of  prose,  or  a  short  epigram 
in  English  or  Latin  on  on^  of  the  following : — 

(1)  Arbitration. 

(2)  Why  is  gambling  wrong  ? 

(3)  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  *tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

(4)  The  half  is  greater  than  the  whole. 

2.  Where  are  the  following  places,  and  for  what  is  each 
famous — Elba,  Marengo,  Corunna,  Ravenna,  Sedan,  Versailles, 
The  Hague,  Sebastopol,  the  Philipmne  Islands,  Khartoum,  Pylos, 
Mycale,  rhilippi,  Pharsalia,  Tibur,  mia^  ? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  ove  of  the  following : — 

(a)  Tlie  Expedition   of  the   Ten   Thousand,   its   object, 
faihire  and  retreat. 

(fi)  The  civil  war  in  England  to  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

(7)  The  Ciimpaign  of  Waterloo. 

(8)  A  short  account  of  the  plot  of  two  of  the  following 

works — Hamlet,  Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  Comus,  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Treasure  Island,  King 
Solomon's  Mines,  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  characters. 

4.  Explain  the  following,  mentioning  the  persons  of  or  by 
whom  they  were  spoken  : — 

(a)  Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions. 

(fi)  Beware  of  the  Ides  of  March. 

(7)  He  found  the  city  brick  and  left  it  marble. 

(X)  His  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated  ? 

(t)  Who  will  rid  me  of  this  proud  priest  ? 

(2)  We  have  this  day  lighted  a  fire  in  England  which  will 
never  be  put  out. 

(ri)  He  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise 
one. 

(0)  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

5.  Name  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  bodies  making  up  the 
Solar  System.     How  many  were  known  to  the  Ancients  ? 

6.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  change  of  the  length  of  days  at 
different  times  of  the  year  ? 

7.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  trade  winds  ?  Name  the  more 
important  trade  winds. 
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Marlborough  College  Scholarships  Examination. — 

June,  1899. 

general  paper. 

^^andidates  may  not  do  tnore  than  six  questions — OTie  from 
ea^k  of  A;  B,  (7,  D,  E,  and  mie  iriare  from  any  of  these 
sectiatis.  Each  question  ynust  he  written  on  a  separate 
sJieet.] 

A. 

1.  Give  instances  to  show  how  the  Jewish  Prophets  helped  to 
.each  religion  and  morality. 

2.  A  few  words  about  Melchiscdec — Balaam — Esau — Gideon — 
lisha — Enoch — Babylon — Jonah ;  in  what  connection  are  they 

a^B^verally  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

B. 

3.  "  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  .  . .  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
"%^e  are."     Quote  facts  or  passages  of  Scripture  to  illustrate  this. 

4.  Give  not  more  than  five  lines  on  each  of  the  following : — 
licodemus — St.  Philip — St.  Barnabas — St.  Luke — St.  Thomas — 

53t.  Michael. 

C. 

5.  Why  does  King  Alfred  specially  deserve  to  be  called  "  the 
^3reat "  ? 

6.  For  what  reasons  is  the  memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell  held  in 
Vionour  by  many  ? 

7.  A  few  words  on    Stephen    Langton — Nelson — Pym — Sir 
Thomas  More — Sir  Isaac  Newton — the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

D. 

8.  Write  a  short  essay  on  one  of  these : — 

(a)  The  advantages  of  public  school  educatioa 

(6)  Why  is  it  good  for  boys  to  read  and  learn  poetry  ? 

Or  (c)  Recall  or  invent  a  short  narrative  to  illustrate 
Heroism. ' 

9.  Give  some  account  of  the  following : — 

"  Marmion  " — Tennyson's  "  Passmg  of  Arthur  " — Shakes- 
peare's "As  You  Like  It"— Scott^s  "  Talisman "—"  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  "—Dickens'  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

E. 

10.  Draw  an  outUne  map  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  o?*  India,  showing 
the  position  of  Ravenna — Venice  —  Brindisi  —  Palermo  —  the 
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Arno — Mantua — Genoa — and  six  other  places ;  or,  of  Benares-^ 
Agra — Lucknow — Simla — Colombo — Hyderabad — the  Hooghly 
— Peshawur — ^and  six  other  places.  What  is,  or  was,  the 
importance  of  those  italicised  ? 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

GENERAL   PAPER. 

I.  With  what  historical  events  are  the  following  dates  con- 
nected: RC.  510,  404,  338,  263,  44;  a.d.  622,  1099,  1215,  1429, 
1801? 

II.  Mention  two  works  of  each  of  the  following  writers: — 
Euripides,  Vergil,  Pope,  Goethe,  Ruskin. 

III. — (a.)  Where  are  the  following  places: — Delagoa  Bay, 
Nyassa,  Manila,  Munich,  Odessa  ? 

(6.)  Draw  a  map  of  Ireland,  or  of  Italy. 

IV.  Fill  up  the  following  lines : — 

(a.)  1.  Stop !  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  dust 

2.  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother 

3.  "  Down  with  him,"  quoth  false 

4.  And  justify  the  ways  of 

5.  Take  up  the  white  man's 

(6.)  Name  the  writer  or  speaker  in  each  case. 

V.  Write  *an  essay  on  the  present  condition  of  France,  Russia, 
or  Africa. 

[N.B, — OvZy  one  sxvbject  to  he  attempted.^ 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

GENERAL   PAPER. 

(Do  not  attempt  more  than  six  questions.) 

1.  Give  an  account  of 

either    The  Conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua. 
or    St.  PauFs  First  Missionary  Journey. 

2.  Who  was  the  best,  and  who  was  the  worst  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah  ?    Give  your  reasons. 

3.  Name  the  author  of  the  following  works : 

II  Penseroso:  Don  Quixote:  The  Recessional:  The 
Eclogues:  The  Apology:  The  Canterbury  Tales:  Gulliver's 
Travels:  Alexander's  Feast :  The  Black  Dwarf :  The  Revenge. 
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4.  What  do  you  know  of 

Caliban :  Mark  Tapley :  Moli^re  :  Arthur  Hallam :  Slatin 
Pasha  ? 

5.  Sketch  the  career  of  JuHiis  Caesar  or  Oliver  Cromwell. 

6.  What  (lid  Marlborough  and  Wellington  do  for  England  ? 
A^Vhich  rendered  her  the  greatest  service  ?  Wha,i  qualities 
necessary  to  a  great  general  did  each  of  them  ]X)ssess  ? 

7.  Mention  the  chief  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.     Give  a  very  short  description  of  ciich. 

8.  Explain  briefly  the  lake  system  of  North  America.  Illustrate 
your  accoimt  with  a  rough  map. 

9.  What  additions  have  been  made  to  the  British  Empire  in 
^le  present  reign  ?  Which  of  these  do  you  consider  the  most 
"v^aluable,  and  why  ? 

10.  What  do  you  know  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  swiUlow, 
V*  he  beiiver,  the  salmon  ? 


RuGBV  School  Scholarship  Examination. — Mav,  1899. 

for  an  engllsh  essay. 
AVrite  on  one  of  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  How  far  is  universal  peace  desirable  or  possible  ? 

2.  The  pleasure  and  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  observa- 

tion of  nature. 

3.  Compare  the  value  of  novel  reading  with  that  of  poetry 

as  part  of  the  education  of  the  mind. 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 
For  Boys  under  13  years  of  tuje  on  \Ht  June,  1899. 

^B, — 1.  No  hoy  may  attempt  more  than  six  Questions  altogether. 

2.  Every  boy  invest  answer  at  least  two  Qivestions  in  each 

part  of  the  paper. 

3.  Tlie  Answers  on  History  avd  Geoffraphy  are  to  he  kept 

separate,  and  shewn  upas  separate  papers. 

HISTORV. 

[Give  dates,  at  any  rate  approxinuttfty,  where  you  ran.] 

I.  State  shortly  what  you  know  of  any  three  out  of  e^ich  of  the 
^c^Howing  groups : — 

1.  Marcaret  of  Anjou,  Drake,  Straflbrd,  Clive,  Sir  Robert 

Walpole. 

2.  Warwick  the  Kingmaker,  Thomas  Cromwell,  John  Wesley, 

Hawke,  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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II.  When  was  Parliament  established  in  England  ?  What 
were  the  reasons  for  its  establishment  ?  At  what  times  has  it 
been  most  powerful  ? 

III.  What  do  you  know  of  any  four  of  the  following : — The 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon — The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold — 
The  Long  Parliament — The  Declaration  of  Independence — The 
South  Sea  Bubble — The  Gordon  Riots — The  Act  of  riiiion  ? 

IV.  What  events  led  up  to  the  flight  of  James  11.  ?  By  what 
right  did  his  successor  come  to  the  throne  ? 

V.  For  what  arc  the  following  places  famous : — Flodden, 
Newbury,  Malplaquet,  AV)oukir  Bay,  Talavera,  Lucknow  ? 

VI.  Show  bv  a  gene^ilogical  tree  the  relationships  of  the 
Monarchs  of  England  from  George  I.  to  Queen  Victoria ;  and 
mention  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  stating  for  what  they  are  famous. 

CEOGRAPHY. 

I.  What  is  meant  by  : — A  spring  tide — a  monsoon — an  anti- 
cvclone — a  coral  reef — the  Maelstrom  ? 

II.  Draw  a  rough  map  of  Northamptonshire  and  the  counties 
that  touch  it.     Name  two  towns  in  each  coimty. 

Or, 

Draw  a  map  of  the  southern  half  of  Africa. 

III.  Where  and  what  are  the  following : — The  Hebrides — the 
Dardanelles — the  Philippines — the  Cots  wolds — the  Bahamas — 
the  Goodwins  ? 

IV.  What  do  vou  know  of: — Rio  Janeiro — Montreal — the 
Volga — Lough  Foyle — Cape  St.  Vincent  ? 

V.  What  arc  the  chief  industries  of: — Sheffield — Luton — 
Belfiist — Johannesburg — South  Wales  ? 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899 
Far  Boys  13  years  of  aye  before  1st  June,  1899. 

jN.B. — 1.  No  boy  may  attempt  more  than  six  Questions  altogetJier, 

2.  Every  boy  -must  answer  at  least  two  Questions  in  each 

part  of  tlie  paper. 

3.  Tlw    Answers  on  History  and  Oeography  are  to  be 

kept  separate,  and  sheum  up  as  separate  papers, 

HISTORY. 

[Give  dates,  at  any  rate  approximately,  where  you  can.] 

I.  State  shortly  what  you  know  of  any  three  in  each  of  the 
following  groups : — 
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1.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Drake,  Pym,  Rodney,  Lord  Palmer- 

StOD. 

2.  Warwick  the  Kingmaker,  Monk,  John  Wesley,  Canning, 

Darwin. 

II.  How  did  Henrj'  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  Archbishop  Laud, 
^^jhangc  the  character  or  position  of  the  Church  in  England  ? 

III.  What  do  yon  know  of  any  four  of  the  following : — The 
<l\)nstitutions  of  Clarendon — The  Lollards — Poyning  s  Act — The 
Declaration  of  Independence — The  Gordon  Kiots — The  South 
Sea  Bubble— The  Act  of  Union— The  Test  Act— Imperial 
Federation  ? 

IV.  What  events  led  up  to  the  flight  of  James  II.,  and  by  what 
right  did  his  successor  come  to  the  throne  ? 

V.  For  what  events  are  the  following  places  famous : — Flodden 
— Newbury — Bunker's  HiU — PLissey — Malplaquet — Quiberon 
Bay — Talavera — Lucknow  ? 

VI.  What  are  the  chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire  ?  When, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  did  they  become  British  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  What  countries  are  the  chief  producers  of  wheat,  coal,  gold, 
petroleum,  timber,  claret,  sugar  ? 

II.  Draw  a  rough  map  of  Northamptonshire  and  the  counties 
that  touch  it,  marking  two  towns  in  each  county. 

Or, 

Draw  a  map  of  the  Southern  half  of  Africa. 

III.  Where  are  the  countries  in  which  the  following  people 
live,  and  what  do  you  know  of  them : — The  Finns — The  Maones 
-^The  Kaffirs— Sikhs— Uitlanders— Kurds  ? 

IV.  What  do  you  know  of  the  following : — Perth — Bloemfon- 
tein — Cape  Vera— Bangkok — The  Shannon — Tunis  ? 

V.  Give  the  names  and  relative  jpositions  of  the  chief  islands 
Or  groups  of  islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  181)9. 

DIVINITY. 

[N,B. — In  assigning  marks  to  this  paper,  consideration  will 
he  paid  to  the  age  of  the  candidates.] 

I.  Explain,  or  show  on  a  map,  the  situation  of  Bethhoron, 
llebron,  Jericho,  Megiddo,  Shecnem,  Zarephath;  and  give  at 
l^ast  one  historical  fact  connected  with  each. 
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II.  Who  were  Abiier,  Atbaliah,  Caleb,  Ezra,  Herod  Antipas, 
Barnabas?  Give  at  lea^t  one  histoiical  tact  in  connection  with 
each. 

III.  Explain  the  following  expressions: — The  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  the  Psalms  of  David,  tne  Pentateuch,  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

IV.  Write  a  short  account  of  either  (1)  the  journevings  of 
Abraham  do\vTi  to  his  settlement  at  Hebron,  or  (2)  tfcc  wan- 
derings  of  David  in  flight  from  Saul. 

V.  Who  were  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Herodians^?  Mention  any 
special  occasion  upon  which  they  respectively  came  into  contact 
or  collision  with  our  Lord. 

VI.  Give  an  account  of  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey. 
Who  accompanied  him  ? 

VII.  How  does  the  Revised  Version  bring  out  the  meaning 
of  the  following  passages  ? 

1.  No  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

2.  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Fathers  business  ? 

3.  He  closed  the  book  and  gave  it  to  the  minister,  and  sat 

down. 

4.  He  beheld  a  publican  named  Levi  sitting  at  the  receipt 

of  custom. 

Mention  any  other  passage  in  which  the  Revised  Version  is 
clearer  or  more  accurate  than  the  Authorised  Version, 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships  Examination.— 

June,  1899. 

Translate : — 

I.  Un  ambassadeur  anglais  k  Naples  avait  donn^  une  fete 
charmante,  mais  qui  n'avait  pas  cofit^  oien  cher.  On  le  sut,  et  on 
partit  de  Ik  pour  d^nigrer  sa  rete,  cjui  avait  d  abord  beaucoup  r^ussi. 
n  s*en  vengea  en  veritable  Anglais  et  en  homme  k  qui  les  guin^ 
ne  coutaient  pas  grand'chose.  11  annon9a  une  autre  fete.  On  crut 
que  c*6tait  pour  prendre  sa  revanche,  et  que  la  fete  serait  superbe. 
On  accourt.  Grande  affluence.  Enfin  on  apporte  un  rcJchaud  k 
Tesprit-de-vin.  On  sattendait  k  quelque  miracle.  'Messieurs, 
dit-il,  ce  sont  les  depenses  et  non  Tagrement  d'une  fete  que  vous 
cherchez :  regardez  bien  (et  il  entr'ouvre  son  habit  dont  11 
montre  la  doublure),  c  est  un  tableau  Dominiquin,  qui  vaut  cinq 
mille  ffuin^es ;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  tout :  voyez  ces  dix  billets :  ils 
sont  de  mille  guinees  chacun,  payables  k  vue  sur  la  banque 
d* Amsterdam.  (II  en  fait  un  rouleau,  et  les  met  sur  le  rechaud 
allum^.)  Je  ne  doute  pas  messieurs,  que  cette  f§te  ne  vous 
satisfasse,  et  que  vous  ne  vous  retiriez  tons  contents  de  moi. 
Adieu,  messieurs,  la  f(§te  est  finie.' 

Nicolas  Chamfort. 
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II.  Que  Ton  choisisse  le  plus  grand  hoinine  du  nionde,  et 
qu'on  lui  doone  un  esprit  assez  ^tendu  pour  contempler  tout 
k  la  fois  cette  variety  de  jugements  qu'on  porte  sur  lui,  et  pour 
jouir  pleinement  de  tout  ie  spectacle  des  pens^es  et  des  mouve- 
ments  qu'il  excite  dans  les  autres :  il  n*y  a  point  de  vanity  qui 
puisse  subsister  k  cette  vue.  Pour  un  petit  nombre  de  jugements 
avantageux,  trop  souvent  dict^s  par  la  flatterie,  il  en  verroit  une 
infinite  qui  lui  d^plairoient.  II  verroit  que  les  d^fauts  qu*il  se 
lissimule,  ou  qu*il  ne  connoit  point,  sautent  aux  yeux  de  la 
plupart  des  gens ;  que  souvent  ils  ne  s'entretiennent  d'autre  chose, 
3t  qu'on  ne  le  regarde  que  par  cet  endroit.  II  verroit  que  le 
nonde  est  trte-peu  touch^  de  toutes  ces  belles  qualit^s  dont  il  se 
3atte;  que  les  uns  ne  les  voient  seuleiuent  pas  les  autres  les 
regardent  avec  froideur :  que  de  tout  cela  il  se  foruie  un  portrait 
:jui  n'est  propre  qu'^  feire  niourir  son  orgueil. 

Pierre  Nicole. 


1.  Give  the  plural  of:  bil  —  vitra'd  —  troa  —  con — rigal — 
zUtail ;  and  the  feminine  of:  epais — berger — prehear — clos — 
vainplet — apprenti. 

2.  Write  out  in  full  the  3rd  person  of  the  conjunctive  and 
disjunctive  personal  pronouns.  When  is  the  disjunctive  dative 
used  as  the  remote  ooject  of  a  verb  ? 

3.  Give  1st  pers.  sing,  of  future  of:  venir — envoyer — voir — 
nourir. 

Give  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  preterite  of:  conduire — venir — 
^nvre — derive. 

Give  the  3rd  pers.  plural  of  pres.  subj.  of:  pouvoir — savoir — 
wouloir — conruiitre, 

4.  Put  into  French : — 

What  are  you  saying  ? — Which  of  those  houses  have  you 
T)ought  ? — He  is  always  talking  to  me,  but  I  pay  no  attention  to 
him. — Whom  do  you  love  best  ? — I  shall  get  my  books  sold. — He 
is  taller  than  I  am,  but  not  so  tall  as  she. — I  have  bought  every- 
thing I  wished. — Put  it  here,  do  not  give  it  to  them. — More  than 
200  soldiers  have  been  killed. — -I  have  not  drunk  wine  for  19 
^ears. — He  has  bought  himself  some  books  and  given  some  to 
one. — That  little  French  girl  is  only  13  years  old. 
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modern   school. — FRENCH   PROSE. 

.  (For  Senicrra  ovly.) 

A  doubt  has  been  raised — whether  animals  ever  commit 
suicide ;  to  me  it  is  obvious  that  they  do  not,  and  cannot.  Some 
years  ago,  however,  there  was  a  case  reported  in  all  the  news- 

4883  ^ 
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papers  of  an  old  ram  (bdier)  who  committed  suicide  (as  it  was 
alleged)  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  Not  having  any 
pistols  or  razors,  ne  ran  for  a  short  distance,  in  order  to  aid  the 
impetus  {impulsion)  of  his  descent,  and  leaped  over  a  precipice, 
at  the  foot  of  which  he  was  dashed  to  pieces.  But,  for  my  part, 
I  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  Not  long  after  a  case 
occurred  in  Westmorland  which  strengthened  my  doubts.  A 
fine  young  horse,  who  could  have  no  possible  reason  for  making 
away  with  himself,  unless  it  were  the  high  price  of  oats  at  the 
time,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  a  neld.  The  case  was 
certainly  a  suspicious  one :  for  he  was  Iving  by  the  side  of  a 
stone-wall,  the  upper  part  of  which  wall  his  skull  had  fractured, 
and  which  had  returned  the  compliment  by  fracturing  his  skull. 
It  was  argued,  therefore,  that  in  default  of  ponds,  etc.,  he  had 
deliberately  hammered  with  his  head  against  the  wall;  this,at  first, 
seemed  the  only  sohition :  and  he  was  generally  pronounced 
felo  de  se. 

De  Quincey. 

(Fur  Juniors  only,) 

Tliere,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  whiter  than  the  pillows  which 
supported  his  head,  lay  the  little  Dauphin.     He  was  thought  to 
be  asleep  when  suddenly  he  turned  to  his  mother  and,  seeing* 
her  tears,  said  to  her  softly  "  Madame,  why  do  you  weep  ?     Do 
ou  really  think  like  the  rest  of  them  that  I  am  going  to  die  ?  ** 
'he  Queen  tried  to  answer  but  her  sobs  prevented  her  from 
speaking.     "  Do  not  weep,  Maflame ;  you  forget  that  I  am  the 
Dauphin  and  that  Dauphins  cannot  die  in  this  way.*'    The  Queen 
sobbed  still  more   loudly  and  the  little  prince  began  to  get- 
frightened.     "  Stop,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  prevent  Death  from 
coming  hero  to  take  me.     Have  forty  stout  fellows  called  in. 
immediately  to  mount  guard  around  our  bed  and  let  a  hundred 
cannon  remain  night  and  day  under  our  windows  and  woe  t(^ 
Death  if  He  dares  to  come  near  us  !  '*     The  Queen  made  a  sign* 
At  once  big  cannon  were  heard  rolling  in  the  courtyard  and  forty 
old  soldiers  with  grey  moustaches  entered  and  placed  themselvej^ 
round  the  room.    The  little  Dauphin  clapped  his  hands  on  seeing' 
them  and,  recognizing  one  of  them,  called  out  to  him,  "  I  am, 
very  fond  of  you,  old  LoiTain, — if  Death  wants  to  take  me  'H^ 
must  be  slain,  mustn't  He  ?  "    "  Yes  indeed,  sire,"  replied  the  old 
soldier,  as  two  big  tears  trickled  dowTi  his  wrinkled  mce. 

From  A.  Dau  DET. 

{For  Seniors  and  tftniiors.) 

**  What,  can  you  speak  French,  too,  Harry  ?  '*    Asks  Mr.  Wolfe. 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  General  with  eager  eyes. 
*'  Y  e&,"  said  he,  "  I  can  speak,  but  not  so  well  as  Geoi'ge." 
*'  But  ho  remembers  the  city,  and  can  place  the  batteries,  you 

see,  and  knows  the  ground  a  thousand  t:mes  better  than  I  do  ? " 

cries  the  elder  brother. 


T 
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Fhe  two  elder  officers  exchanged  looks  with  one  another; 
.  Lambert  smiled  and  noddra,  as  if  in  reply  to  the  mute 
mes  of  his  comrade;  on  which  the  other  spoke.  "Mr. 
try"  he  said,  "  if  you  have  had  enough  of  fine  folks,  and  horse 

n«" 

'  Cm,  sir ! "  says  the  young  man,  turning  very  red. 

'  And  if  you  have  a  mmd  to  a  sea-voyage  at  a  short  notice, 

De  and  see  me  at  my  lodgings  to-morrow." 

Nhsit  was  that  sudden  uproar  of  cheers  which  the  ladies 

ffd  in  their  drawing  room  ?    It  was  the  hurrah  which  Harnr 

urrington  gave  when  he  leaped  up  at  hearing  the  General  s 

itation. 

Thackeray. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships  Examination. — 

June,  1899.     % 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

[.  Account  for  the  double  gender  of:  fourbe — merci — ombre — 
jour — ^Yoile. 

[I.  Explain  (and  illustrate  if  necessary  by  short  examples)  the 
Sarenee  between  the  meanings  of:  le  ciseau,  les  ciseaux — 
Igant,  fatiguant — le  podle,  la  poSle,  le  poil — sur  tout,  surtout. 

lIL  State  tho  principles  which  govern  the  position  of  adjectives. 
re  examples. 

iV.  Explain  the  uses  of  the  imperfect,  preterite,  and  past 
iefinite. 

7.  Give  the  3rd  sing.,  present  subj.,  and  the  past  participles 
xompre — ^vaincre — avoir — clore — instruire — ^s'asseoir — ^nuire — 
loudre. 

i^I.  Correct  if  necessary,  and  explain  your  corrections : — 

1)  Elle  s'^tait  attendu  k  mieux  que  cela. 

2)  A  moins  qu'il  pleut,  nous  jouerons  cet  aprds-midi. 

[8)  Ces  tours  qu'on  avait  toujours  vus  admirer  et  toujours  vu 
ter  fermes  ont  ^t^  d^molis  d'lm  coup  de  foudre. 

'4i)  n  a  vu  la  jeune  fille  que  son  fils  avait  marite. 
\ril.  Translate  into  idiomatic  French  : — 

[1)  This  is  no  laughing  matter. 

[2)  He  laughed  in  my  face. 

[8)  Better  late  than  never. 

(4)  I  nearly  missed  my  train. 

(6)  I  expect  you  to  do  it. 

(6)  He  took  good  care  not  to  come. 
4$S3.    •  k  S 
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GERMAN   GRAMMAR. 

I.  Give  the  genitive  sing,  and  nom.  plur.  of:  bcc  ^aim — bci  Su^^aa  911^ 
— ber  agjurm— We  Slbftc^t— bad  Sanb— ber  ©auer— ba«  $aar--bcar ^^  ^(. 
geW— ber  ®eneral — ber  STOonat. 

II.  Form  verbs  from  :  ja — genufl — ac^ — ftarf.  .     . 

III.  Give  the  principal  parts  of :  refliercn — fru^lucfm — ub«¥Mjcnrm^fi7 
— ^tjerandtalteu — Wim — beten — bitten.  -•       —  . 


IV.  Give  examples  of  the  cases  governed  by :  ftatt — airt — auf- 
in — wa^renb — fiber. 

V.  Translate  into  idiomatic  German : — 

(1)  Of  course  I  am  sorry  about  it. 

(2)  How  is  your  brother?     It  is  a  long  time  since  he 
Avritten.  * 

(3)  Do  not  be  ottended  if  we  laugh  at  you ;  it  is  your  own. 
fault. 

(4)  Mind  your  own  business. 

(5)  I  have  had  to  refuse  his  invitation. 

(6)  His  hair  stood  on  end. 

(7)  Will  you  come  with  me  ? 

(8)  He  had  been  punished,  because  he  had  become  lazy. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships  Examination. — 

June,  1899.  ... 

Modern  School. 

(For  Seniors  only.) 

LA   CATH^DRALE. 
1. 

Ma  voix,  entendez-vous  ma  voix  qui  gronde,  ma  voix  qui 
bourdonne  ?  Je  dormais  accroupie  sous  mon  manteau  de  pierre. 
Orgue  aux  tuyaux  faits  dans  le  ciel,  bel  orgue,  que  me  veux-tu  ? 
Pourquoi  ni'enivres-tu  de  tes  cris  comme  d'une  coupe  du  vin  du 
Rhin  {  Mos  cloches  et  nies  clochetons  tremblotent,  ines  vitres 
frissonnent,  mes  pieds  chancelleut  sous  la  grele  et  le  vent  de  tes 
chants.  Allons,  nies  saints  de  pierre;  aliens,  mes  saints  de 
vermilion  assoupis  siir  mes  vitraux,  debout !  Entendez-vous  ? 
Allons,  mes  viergesde  granit,chantez  dans  vos  niches  en  toumant 
vos  fuscaux.  Allons  au.ssi,  mes  griffons  qui  portez  mes  piliers 
sur  vos  tetes,  ouvrez  vos  gueulcs.  Allons,  mes  serpents,  mes 
colombes  de  marbre  qui  vous  ixjndez  aux  branches  de  mes 
voGtes !  Allons,  mes  rois  cheveius,  qui  revez  le  long  de  mes 
galeries  sur  vos  chevaux  capara^onnes  dans  un  roc  des  Vosges ! 
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Uez,  navrez,  eperronez  leiirs  flaiics,  dechiquetez  leurs  croupes, 
;ez  vos  sceptres  de  granit  sur  leurs  poitrails  et  leurs  crinieres  de 
nit,  tant  que  la  pierre  hennisse,  taut  qu  au  loin,  k  Ten  tour,  Ics 
ales  des  Vosffes  demandent  k  leurs  maitres  dans  ratable: 
ttre,  maitre,  ou  vont  les  chevaux  de  pierre  qui  hennissent  ? 
vont  les  cavaliers  de  pierre  qui  montent  k  cette  heure  au 
)p,  dans  les  tours,  jusquau  bora  des  nuages? 

Edqar  Quinet. 

(For  Juniors  only.) 

)es  sentiments  plus  doux  sattachaient  aussi  au  bruit  des 
3hes.  Lor^que,  avec  le  chant  de  I'alouette,  vers  le  temps  de 
50upe  des  bles,  on  entendait,  au  lever  de  Vaurore,  les  petites 
jieries  de  uos  hameaux,  on  eut  dit  que  Tange  des  moissons, 
ir  r^veiller  les  laboureurs,  soupirait,  sur  quelquo  instrument 

•Hebreux,  Thistoire  de  Sepnora  ou  de  Noemi.  II  nous 
ible  que  si  nous  dtions  poete,  nous  ne  dedaigncrions  point 
be  cloche  agitee  par  les  tantomes  dans  la  vieille  chapelle  de 
foret,  ni  celle  qu'une  religieuse  firayeur  balan9ait  dans  nos 
apa^es  pour  ^carter  le  tonnerre,  ni  celle  qu*on  sonnait  la 
it,  oans  certains  ports  de  mer,  pour  diriger  le  pilote  k  travers 

^ueils.  Les  carillons  des  cloches,  au  milieu  de  nos  fetes, 
iblaient  augmenter  rallegresse  publique ;  dans  des  calamites, 

contraire,  ces  memos  bruits  devcnaient  terribles.  Lcjs 
jveux  dressent  encore  sur  la  tete  au  souvenir  de  ces  jours  de 
urtre  et  de  feu,  retentissant  des  clameurs  du  tocsin.  Qui  de 
is  a  perdu  la  memoire  de  ces  hurlemcnts,  de  ces  cris  aigus, 
recoup^  de  silences,  durant  lesquels  on  distinguait  de  rares 
ips  de  fusil,  quelque  voix  lamentable  et  solitaire,  et  surtout 
bourdonnement  de  la  cloche  d*alanne,  ou  le  son  de  I'horloge 
i  fnippait  tra^iquillement  Theure  ^coulee  ? 

AuGUSTE  DE  Chateaubriand. 
(For  Seniors  and  Juniors.) 

THE  WATCH   AND  THE  SUN   DIAL. 

Un  jour  la  montre  au  cadran  insultait, 
■  '         Demandant*  quelle  heure  il  etait. 

—  Je  n*en  sais  rien,  dit  le  greffier  solaire. 

—  Eh  !  que  fais-tu  done  \k,  si  tu  n*en  sais  pas  plus  ? 

—  J'attends,  repondit-il,  que  le  soleil  m'eclaire  ; 

Je  ne  sais  rien  que  par  Phoebus. 

—  Attends-le  done,  moi  je  n'en  ai  que  fairo. 
Dit  la  montre;  sans  lui,  je  vais  toujours  mon  train. 

Tons  les  huit  jours,  un  tour  de  main : 
Cost  autant  qu*il  m*en  faut  pour  toute  ma  semaine. 
Je  chemine  sans  cesse,  et  cc  n'est  point  en  vain 
Que  mon  aiguille  en  ce  rond  se  promeno. 

—  Eooute  ;  YoUk  l^oure    .    .    »    Elle  souue  k  Vinstaut : 
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(Jne,  deux,  trois  et  ouatra    II  en  est  tout  autant, 
Dit-elle.    Mais,  tanais  que  la  montre  d^ide, 

Phoebus,  de  ses  ardents  regards, 

Chassant  nuages  et  brouilTards, 
Regarde  le  cadran,  qui,  fiddle  k  son  guide, 

Maraue  quatre  heures  et  trois  quarti, 

—  Mon  enfant,  dit-il  k  Thorlogei 

Va-t'en  te  faire  remonter. 

Tu  te  vantes,  sans  hfeiter, 

De  r^pondre  k  qui  t'interroge : 
Mais  qui  tW  croit  pent  bien  se  m^mpter  t 
Je  te  conseiUerais  de  suivre  mon  usage : 
Si  je  ne  vois  bien  clair,  je  dis :  '  Je  n  en  sais  rieiL* 

Je  parle  peu,  mais  je  dis  bien. 

C'est  le  caract^re  cm  sage. 

Db  La  Motte  Hottdabt. 


Marlborouqh  Colleqe  Foundation  Scholarships — 

June,  1899. 

Only  Juniors  are  allowed  to  use  Dictionaries. 

GERMAN   UNSEEN 

I.  Translate  : — 

(Sd  gefdflt  und  fo  tvo^I,  t9  f(^ntet(^e(t  fo  fe^r,  toenn  toit  etiim 
^etbcn  fr^en,  bcr  burc^  fi(^  felbft  ^anbelt,  bet  (icbt  unb  ba§t,  loeittt  e^ 
t^m  fein  ^rj  gebirtrt,  bet  uttternimmt  unb  audfii^tt,  aOfe  ^inbemifft 
abwcnbet  unb  )u  ctnem  gro§en  Qtotdt  gelangt.  ©efd^ic^tfc^reibet  nnb 
2)i(^tet  mSc^ten  und  gerne  iiberreben,  ba§  ein  fo  Pohcd  ?oo€  bem 
Stenjc^en  faQen  fSnne.  $iet^  iverben  ivtr  anber^  beleptt;  ber  ^rih 
^at  tetneu  $Ian,  abet  bad  @tii(f  ifl  p(ant>oD.  $tet  mirb  m(^t  etUHi 
nac^  ein  flatv  unb  etgenfUuiig  bnrc^geftt^tten  dbee  t>on  Vtadft  an 
SSfewic^t  beflraft,  nein,  ed  gefc^ie^t  eine  unge^eure  Zf^at,  fie  mftt^f 
fid}  in  i^ren  ^olgen  fort,  rcipt  Unfc^ulbige  mit;  bet  Sci  breeder  f(^etiit 
bent  Sbgrunbe,  bet  t^m  befttmmt  tft,  audmetc^en  )u  modcn  unb  flili|! 
^tnein,  eben  ba,  too  er  fcincn  SBcg  gfiicfUcf)  au0)u(aufen  debenh. 
!Z)enn  ba«  tft  bie  (Stgenfd)a!t  ber  ®reue(t^at,  bog  fie  and)  Obitd  tibet 
ben  Unf(^u(otgen,  to'xt  ber  guten  ^anblung,  bag  fie  btele  ^orl^ette  Qud| 
ilbet  ben  Unoerbtenten  audbreitet,  o^ne  bag  bet  Ur^ebet  pon  ^t\hm  oft 
ttebet  befhraft  noc^  (elo^nt  »trb« 

'  In  Hamlet. 

II.  Translate: — 

(i)  SBo^Iauf,  wo^Iauf,  iibet  Setg  unb  9(tt§ 

3)em  SRoroenrot  entgegen, 
2)em  tteuen  S$eib  ben  (e^ten  itug, 

Unb  bann  jum  ttmen  *I>taml 
S3id  unfre  $anb  in  Hfc^e  fUebt, 

6o0  fie  bom  (Sd|n>ert  wxAi  (affen: 
9S$it  ^abcn  lang'  genua  geliebt 

Unb  tppKcn  pm\i^  ^afftnl 
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(2)  Die  Ste6e  fann  und  ^rlfen  ntd^t, 

"Die  Sirbe  nic^t  errettcn; 
Oalf  bu,  0  $a6,  bcin  jtingft  ®eric^t, 

S3ri(^  bu,  0  $ag,  bte  ^ettcn! 
Unb  mo  ed  noc^  2:^ranncn  gtebt, 

!Z)ie  Ia§t  imd  fee!  erfaffen; 
SBir  ^abett  lattg'  genug  peltebt 

Unb  tooUtn  enblic^  ^affen! 

0)  28er  no(J^  ein  $m  beft^t,  bem  foITa 

Om  $offe  nut  ^if  tii^ren ; 
aaiibcraa  tfl  biirre^  $0^, 

Urn  unf'rc  ®Iut  ju  fc^ilrcn. 
jDic  i^r  ber  gteij^fit  noc^  Derbtiebt, 

@ingt  burd^  bie  beutf(^eit  ©tragett; 
f,  O^r  f^abtt  lam*  genug  aeliebt, 

£}  (ernet  enblu^  ^affen!'' 

(4)  eefdnipfet  fie  o^tt'  Unterlog, 

tit  Xtfxanmx  auf  Srben, 
Unb  I^eitiger  mtrb  unfer  $a§, 

Sid  unfre  Stebe  merben. 
$i«  uttfre  $anb  in  3If(^e  fliebt, 

@oQ  fie  Dom  (Bd^mxt  md)t  (affen; 
2Btr  ^aben  long'  genng  geliebt 

Unb  ipoOen  enblid)  ^offen! 

III.  Translate:— 

2)er  J^Bntg.    2)ann  (Sberdmann, 

ft.:  Sfort  ftnb  fie!    (Snbtic^  einen  augrnbtid  fiir  mic^  allein. 

C.  (tritt  etn.) 

St.:  d4  bin  iibertnenfc^Iic^  g(ii(f(tc^. 

S. :  ©ratulieire  unteti^dntgfL 

St.:  ©Qtile.  3a,  benP  gr  M— iQ  f o  —  (beifeite)  niemanb  foO'd  ia 
toiffciu  3ic^'  er  mir  ben  Wocf  ou«.  9iid^t«  foil  gefport  wctbcn 
swan  foB  toiffen,  bog  ic^  cinen  (Bi)at)i  l)abe ;  man  foil  wiffcn,  bog  idj 
HUT  geto5^nli(^  gcijig  bin  (^erau«H«tf«t>)  bcnP  6^  fi«^f  (gocr«mQnn- 
(bfftnnt  fid^  toirber)  ia  f o  I 

e.  (at^t  bent  J^Bntg  ben  9^0(1  aud) :    aRajcfldt  tverben  boc^   m^l   bie 
gefKcfte  Uniform  anjie^en? 

St. :  a)ie  gefHdte  Uniform.    3a,  id)  cnootte  Ofifie,  benen  man  (St)re 
erjeigen  mufc  groge  (S^re;— (fefet  f!4).     S^f^'Sr  mir  bie®tiefel  oufe 

6.  (f^icft  ^4  bogn  an.    Sd  gel^t  f^toer.) 

ft.:  SBor  ber  erbprinj  fc^on  ba? 

CL:  9Kac^en  ©e.  SKojcftat  fcincttoegen  fo  toiel  UmflSnbe? 

ft.:  ©einehnegen?  SJieHeic^t!  (©etfeile.)  3d)  toiH  fic  oOc  irrefil^ren 
(8ottt):  %x,  glegel,  meine  f)U^ncrougen !  3di  gloubc  gar,  gr  wiO  mir. 
abfic^tlic^  we^e  l^un,  toeit  3(^  — 3^m  nid)td  fage? 

6.:  SRaiefiat,  ic^  l^abe  [a  no6)  gar  nic^t  gefragt! 
ft. :  34  toiirb'  3^n  ou(^  bei  Rragen !     SBorum  (od)t  Cr  htm  'f 
J£^  ?    $or  6r  mir  meinen  ©c^Iafrod,  bid  bie  Uniform  H  iP  «nr 
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ff. :  .t^cbo !   njflnim  f)(\i  Gv  t»orI)iii  grtad)t  ? 

C. :  5(d)  —  (»i«  id)  (fiu.  5)?aioftQl  ben  $ut  in  btc  ^anb  jjcgcbni  ^abc, 

^Qhen  (Etc  mir'iS  bod)  ()c)agl. 

g.  (troljt  i^m  mit  bcm  ^tccf):   335afi?    6r  untcrflc^t  fid)? 

ff.  (retiricrcnb) :  6f  mup  \a  aUc9  ^crau«  bci  Sio.  SWaicflrtt.  G>? 
gtebt  Mog  etnd,  rood  6iu.  SD^ajcfUat  gut  bri  fii)  be^altcn  fdnncn,  bai^ 
tft  ba^  ®e(b  —  ^a,  fja !    Od)  t)o(e  ben  ©(^(afrocf.    (Kb.) 
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GERMAN   prose. 

It  was  at  Lyons  that  the  conspirators  had  proposed  to  effecC^ 
the  downfall  of  the  great  Cardinal :  at  Lyons  Richelieu,  whc^ 
loved  to  sport  thus  in  the  face  of  fortune,  had  had  Cinq-Mar^ 
and  his  friend  de  Thou  confined.    None  of  the  townsfolk  kne^^" 
of  their  presence  in  the  castle ;  and  their  trial  and  condemnatiocB^ 
were  conducted  in  equal  secrecy.    As  the  judges  retired,  th^ 
Abb4  Quillet,  who  was  present,  seized  a  hand  of  each  of  his  two 
friends.     "Listen  to  me,  both  of  you,"  he  said  to  them.     "Th^ 
conspirators  have  all  arrived.     They  want  to  strike  a  sudden, 
blow  to  save  you.     The  moment  chosen  is  that  when  you  will  b^ 
conducted  to  punishment ;  the  signal,  your  hat,  which  you  must^ 
put  on  your  head  when  they  are  to  commence.    The  Queen,  too, 
adjures  you  to  save  yourself,  were  it  only  out  of  pity  fSr  her,  to 
whom  vou  would  leave  eternal  remorse."     "  And  aid  no  one  els3 
speak  to  you  of  mo  ? "     "  No  one."     "  If  she  had  only  written  to 
me  ! "  siiid  Cinq- liars  in  a  low  voice. 

In  the  Place  dcs  Terrcaux  a  soatlbld  seven  feet  high  and  about; 
nine  feet  square  had  been  croctcd.  Troops  were  drawn  up  before 
the  crowd,  out  every  soldier  had  at  his  side  a  man  hired  to  stab 
him.  Cinq- Mars  ascended  the  scaffold.  '*  What  is  Monsieur 
doing  ? "  asked  a  monk  of  the  soldier  nearest  him :  "  has  he  his 
hat  on  his  head  ? "  "  He  linr.  thrown  it  on  to  the  ground/' 
answered  the  man  quietly. 


RossALL  School  Scholarshtp  Examination. — March,  1899, 

FRENCH    PAPER. 

I.  Translate  into  Entrlish  : — 


*o 


Pa. mi  h^M  nations  qno  fJonaparto  trainc  aprfes  lui;1a  ^ulc  qui 
morite  (Ic  rintorul.  ce  sunt  ks  Polonais.  Je  cfois  qu*ils  savent 
aussi  bion  que  nous  qu'ils  no  sont  (pie  le  pr^tcxte  do  la  guerre, 
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t  que  TEmpereur  ne  se  soucie  pas  de  leur  ind^pendance.     II 

a  pu  s'abstenir  d'exprimer  plusieurs  fois  h,  Tempereur  Alexandre 

sson  dedain  pour  la  rolo^e,  par  cela  seulement  qu'elle  veut 

^tre  libre ;  mais  il  lui  convient  ae  la  mettre  en  avant  contre  la 

IRussie,  et  les  Polonais  profitent  de  cette  circonstance  pour  se 

:retablir  comme  nation,    Je  ne  sais  s'ils  y  reussiront,  car  le 

ciespotisme  donne  difficilement  la  liberty,  et  ce  au'ils  regagneront 

dans  leur  cause  particuli^re,  ils  le  perdront  aans  la  cause  de 

l*Europe.     Us  seront  Polonais,  mais  Polonais  aussi  esclaves  que 

les   trois  nations  dont  ils  ne  d^pefndront  plus.    Quoi  qu*il  en 

soit,  les  Polonais  sont  les  seuls  Europfen*  qui  puissent  servir 

sans  honte  sous  les  drapeaux  de  Bonaparte.     Les  princes  de  la 

<5onfed6ration  du  Rhin  croient  y  trouver  leur  Jnteret  en  perdaut 

leur  honneur :  mais  rAutriche  par  une  combinaison  vraiment 

remarquable  y  sacrifie  tout  k  la  fois  son  honneur  et  son  interet. 

Kempereur  Napoleon  voulait  obtenir  de  liirohiduc  Charles  de 

commander  ces  trente  mille  hommes:   mais    Tarchiduc    s*est 

heureusement  refuse    k    cct    affront:    et    guand   je    le  vis  se 

promener  seul,  en  habit  gris,   dans  les  allees  du    Prater,  je 

retrouvai  pour  lui  tout  mon  ancien  respect. 

II.  (1)  Gfive,  the  feminine  of:  —  Polonais  —  empereur  — 
Europ^n — archiduc — prince;  and  account  for  the  gender 
of : — nation — pr^texte — liberty — despotisme — honneur. 

(2)  Difficilement  —  vraiment  —  heureusement ;  explain  the 
formation  of  these  adverbs,  and  give  the  adverbs  corresponding 
to  the  adjectives  :  ind^pendant — libre — particulier  —  tout — 
ancien. 

(3)  Conjugate  in  full  the  present  indicative,  future  and 
imperfect  suojunctive  of : — savent — crois — obtenir — puissent — se 
promener ;  and  the  present  subjunctive  of  voulait. 

(4)  Parse  each  word  of  the  following  sentence  :* — mais  il  lui 
convient  de  la  mettre  en  avant  contre  la  Russia 

(5)  Give  a  list  of  the  disjunctive  personal  pronouns.  Explain 
the  use  of  <*  ceci  *  and  '  cela.'  Wnen  *  en '  and  '  y  '  occur  in 
the  same  sentence,  how  are  they  placed  ? 

(6)  '  Qui  puissent  servir.'  Why  is  '  puissent '  in  the 
subjunctive?  When  is  the  subjunctive  used  in  a  principal 
clause  ?    Give  an  example. 

III.  Translate  into  French  : — 

Dover,  2nd  July. 

My  dear  Jack, — 

I  have  often  spoken  to  you  about  my  schoolfellow, 
£mest;  I  have  told  you  how  fond  he  is  of  me,  and  how 
Qiuch  I  am  ^•altached  to  him.  You  have  more  than  once 
expressed  a  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance;  very  well,  I  am 
Ending  him  to  you ;  his  parents  are  about  to  leave  Dover  and 
to  live  at  Bath.  Receive  nim  as  you  would  me,  if  I  could  get 
permisiBion  to  go  and  see  you.    Everything  you  do  for  him,  I 
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shall  consider  as  having  been  done  for  myself.  Besides,  when 
once  you  know  him,  you  will  thank  me  having  given  you  so 
devoted  a  friend.  I  tnerefore  introduce  him  to  vou  with  perfect 
confidence,  and  feel  convinced  that  you  will  make  his  stay 
(s^jour),  in  a  town  where  he  does  not  know  anybody  yet,  as 
pleasant  as  possibla    Good-bye. 

Tour  affectionate  friend, 
Sah* 
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GERMAN    PAPER. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(Eitt  Stember  ge^t  but(^  bte  ©tragen  S93iett9.  9n  einem  frifc^* 
ae))u^ten  {^aufe  fie^t  et  oben  iiber  bent  jtveiten  ©todmerfe  einett  biden 
f(^wat)en  @tri(^.  (Sr  bleibt  fle^cn  unb  iiberlegt,  mod  fiir  fine 
Sebeutnng  ber  @tri(^  ^oben  fSnne.  S)er  iBefi^ec  be^  ^anfed,  ein 
koo^IgenttQtter  SiidCer,  fit^i  an  bet  2:^iir  unb  f ragt :  „  9}un  mad 
fc^aut  bex  $err?  @te  mSc^ten  too^I  gem  toiffen,  xocA  ber  @tri(^  ju 
bebeuten  ^at?  Der  ®trt(4  }eigt  an,  ttie  ^od^  bte  Donan  bei  bee 
le^ten  Ueberfdimemmung  gefianben  l^aiJ*  ,,3Bad?''  ruft  ber  ^rembe, 
f,  bid  ba^tn  ?  bad  ifl  unmSgUc^ !  ®an}  S93ien  mdre  bann  t)cr(oren 
getoefcn!"  ,,«d)/'  fagte  bet  Sddermcipet  ftraerlit^,  "bie  feute 
tuollen  bad  ntc^t  begreifeu:  ber  @tri(^  loat  fon<^  ^tet  unten,  abet 
ba  \^Qht  \i\  i^n  ba  oben  angebtac^t  ^a  ttetben  t^n  bie  Scugcl 
njo^I  Pe^en  taffen  milffcn." 

2.  Write  out  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative  plural  of: 
bet  »auet— bie  SDlagb— bet  ftopf— bet  »art~bad  ?fetb— bte  ©telle— 
bad  {>and— bet  Sfnc^d — bad  Sfalb — bie  99e(ol^nnng — bad  6(^(og — bet 
$etr'--bet  Sbelmann— bet  ®enetal. 

3.  Give  the  present  and  imperfect  of  the  indicative   of: 

fle^en — geben — mac^en  — mUjfen  —  fSnnen — wetben — ^aben — teben — 
et^alten— fc^teiben. 

4.  What  cases  follow  the  prepositions :  auf — bet — innet^atb— 
gegen — entgegen— o^ne—  llbcr--|intet  ? 

5.  What  verbs  do  not  require  )u  before  an  infinitive  dependent 
on  them  ? 

6.  What  is  the  position  of  a  verb  depending  on  each  of  the 
following  conjunctions  :  ba  —  toeil— benn — ba^ct — toenn  —  bo(^  — 
alfo— nadjbcm  ? 

7.  Translate  into  German  :— 

(1)  We  have  not  been  able  to  read  his  letter* 

(2)  I  know  all  that  he  said. 

(3)  To  whom  do  you  speak  ? 

(4)  The  nights  are  lon^t  in  winter. 
(S>)  Is  that  jrour  pen  ?    No^itisherif 
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(6)  Is  your  daughter  at  home  ?    No,  she  has  gone  to 

the  town. 

(7)  We  have  not  been  allowed  to  go  out.     May  I  ask 

why  not? 

(8)  I  should  indeed  like  to  see  him^  if  I  could;  bat 

where  shall  I  find  an  opportunity  ? 


BuoBT  School  Soholarship  Examination. — May,  1899. 

FRkNCH  DIOTATION  AND  TRANSLATION. 
1.  DiOTATIONi 

(To  be  eoUected  cU  once}. 

%  Translate: 

NJ. — A.  and  B.  to  he  done  on  separate  sheets  and  collected 

separately, 

A.  Le  temps  ^tait  lourd,  orageux,  dune  chaleur  suffocante; 
quelques  lar^es  gouttes,  les  seules  qui  fiissent  tomb^es  depuis 
quatre  mois  ae  cet  implacable  ciel  de  lapis-lazuli,  tachetaient  le 
sable  alt^r^  et  le  faisaient  ressembler  k  une  peau  de  panth^re ; 
oependant  la  pluie  ne  se  d^ida  pas,  et  la  votlte  celeste  reprit  son 
tmmuable  s^renite.  Le  temjM  fut  si  constamment  bleu  pendant 
mon  s^our  en  Espagne,  que  je  retrouve  sur  mon  camet  iiue  note 
ainai  con^ue:  "  Yu  un  nua^  blanc/'  comme  une  chose  tout  k 
flit  digne  de  remarque. — Nous  autres  hommes  du  Nord,  dont 
Fhorizon  encombr^  de  brouillards  offire  un  spectacle  toujours  vari^ 
de  formes  et  de  couleurs,  oii  le  vent  b&tit  avec  les  nu^  des 
montagnes,  des  lies,  des  palais  qu'il  mine  sans  cesse  pour  les 
reconstruire  ailleurs,  nous  ne  pouvons  nous  £aire  une  ia^  de  la 
profonde  m^lancolie  qu'inspire  cet  azur  uniforme  comme  T^temit^ 
et  qu'on  retrouve  toujours  suspendu  au-dessus  de  sa  tdte.  Dans 
un  petit  village  que  nous  traversames,  tout  le  monde  ^tait  sorti  sur 
les  portes  afin  de  jouir  de  la  pluie,  comme  chez  nous  Ton  rentre 
pour  s'en  garantir.  La  nuit  ^tait  venue  sans  cr^puscule,  presque 
subitement,  comme  elle  arrive  dans  les  pays  chauds,  et  nous  ne 
devions  plus  6tre  fort  loin  de  Velez-Malaga,  lieu  de  notre  couch^. 

B.  Cest  dans  ce  doux  pays  ^u'a  v^cu  Su^tone ; 
Et  de  rhumble  villa  voisme  de  Tibur, 
Panni  la  vigne,  il  reste  encore  un  pan  de  mur, 
Un  arceau  ruin^  que  le  pampre  festonne. 

Cest  ]k  qu'il  se  plaisait  k  venir,  cha^ue  automne, 
Loin  de  Kome,  aux  rayons  des  dermers  ciels  d'azur, 
Vondangor  sos  ormoaux  au'alourdit  le  cep  m(ir, 
lA  s«-  viQ  «.  could  tranquille  ot  mouotoue. 
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Au  milieu  de  la  paix  pastorale,  c'est  \k 
Que  Tont  hant6  N^ron,  Claude,  Caligula, 
Messaline  rodant  sous  la  stole  pourpr^ ; 

Et  que,  du  fer  d  un  style  k  la  pointe  ac^r^ 

Egratignant  la  cire  impitoyable,  il  a 

IMcrit  les  noirs  loisirs  du  vieillard  de  Capr^e, 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  TRANSLATION. 

A. 

1.  Put  into  fern.  sing. :  un  vieux  Turc.  .    - 

le  due  traitre. 
into  plur. :  un  grand  trou. 

cette  femme  s  est  sauv^e. 

2."  Give  the  French  for : 

every  Saturday  night :  22^  :  10  francs  a  pound : 
98th  :  1101 :  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  July : 
in  the  last  100  years, 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  words  in  Italics : 

(i.)  Je  votbs  demande  pardon. 

^ii.)  II  n*y  a  pas  de  quoi, 

(lii.)  Je  doute  qu*il  aoit  arrive. 

(iv.)  Je  ne  connais  personne  qui  soit  aussi  bon  quo  vous.    ' 

(v.)  II  me  faut  de  1  argent, 
(vi.)  Les  pommes  que  j*ai  vit  manger. 

4.  Give  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  and  fut.  indie  of: 

falloir,  coudre,  moudre,  partir. 

Past  Partic. :      croire      fuir         r6soudre       requ^rir. 
Pres.  Part. :        plaire      valoir     croitre  savoir. 

Preterite  Ind. :  Ibattu      feisant    ne  ceint. 

5.  Explain    with    examples    the    uses    of   quelqu^,    especially 

distinguish  from  quel  que, 

6.  Translate  into  French,  and  state  the  rule  for  tenses  after  di: 

If  I  were  you,  I  should  not  do  that.  .    • 

If  he  goes,  I  shall  go  with  him.  -  * 

If  you  should  meet  him,  you  may  tell  him  so.  '       * 

7.  French  for :  ^ 

a  few  people  have  come  :  were  there  several  of  them  ? : 
amongst  others :  out  of  the  window : 
in  spnng :  as  far  as  my  house. 

8.  English  for : 

sitot  que  :  je  nc  my  connais  pas :  d^sormais ; 
h  cela  pr&s :  5a  y  est :  laissez-moi  feire. 
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B. 
Turn  into  French :  * 

1.    (i.)  Was  it  you  whose  brother  I  met  in  Paris  last  week  ? 
(ii.)  He  very  much  wanted  to  know  what  you  meant, 
(iii.)  They  run  faster  than  you  would  have  thought. 
(iv.)  They  must  have  broken  the  glass ;  no  one  else  was  there, 
(v.)  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  burst  out  laughing, 
(vi.)  Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  know  about  it  ? 
(vii.)  Do  send  her  the  letter  you  promised  to  lend  her. 
(viii.)  Can  you  tell  them  what  has  become  of  her  ? 

2.  T  was  just  thinkiog  of  starting  off  to  lunch  with  you,  when 
I  began  to  wonder  where  my  hat  was.    After  looking  everywhere 

for  it,  I  found  it  afc  last  on  tne  sofa,  where  your  friend  Dr.  S , 

who  is  neither  small  nor  liglit,  as  you  well  know,  had  l)een 
sitting  on  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour !  ^Vhat  was  I  to  do  ? 
I  haa  no  hat,  and  it  being  Sunday  morning  all  the  shops,  ot 
course,  were  shut  and  no  gentleman  can  go  out  in  London  in  a 
deerstalker,  so  instead  of  enjoying  the  pleiisure  of  your  society,  I 
spent  the  wholB  day  reading  in  this  dreary  hotel.  Don*t  you 
pity  me  ? 

OEHHAN    TRANSLATION. 

A.  Goethe  in  Youth, 

^tx  ^r{u|t  etncd  Sreimbcd,   tute   Sc^rifc^,   roar  fiir  midi  t)on  hex 

([rbgten  ^ebeittung.    (Sr  t^aitt  mic^  ocr^ogen,  inbcm  rr  mid)  bifbete,  utib 
fine  ®cgrnroart  roar  nSt^lg,  roeitn  Dad  eini.qcniiaOcn  fiir  bie  ©octctdt 
ifrii(f)t  bringrn  folltc,  ma^  er  an  mic^  gu  rombcit  fiir  gut  grfunbcn  I;atte. 
Sr  rougte  nu4  ju  aUerlci  ^rttgem  uiib  ®(btcf(id)cm  }u  bcrorgcn,  road 
(jrrabe  am  "^ia^  roar,  imb  mciue  n^ffDid^^n  7a(rntc  I)craiid5ufcf^en.    3[>ri( 
id)  obcr  in  fo(d)en  S)ingfu  fciiie  ©cibflffftnbigfcit  evroorbcn  i)atte,  fo  fid 
id)  glcid),  ba  i(^  U)icbrr  aOctn  roar,  in  mctit  roivrigci^,  ftorrifd)cd  SS^cfcn 
^nriitf,  rorld^rd  tmmrr  }una^m,  ie  nn^ufricbcncr  id)  itbcr  mcinc  Umgebuug 
toav,  inbem  id)  mir  cinbifbctc,  bafi  fic  nid)t  mil  mir  giifricbcn  fci.    Wit 
ber    roi(lfiir(id))len  ?auhe  naf)m   id)  ilbct   anf,  road  id)  mtr  f)^\U  gum 
^ort^fil  rcc^nen  fiJnncn,  rntfcrutc  9J?and)en  ba^u^d),  mit  bcm  id)  bidl)cr 
in  lribttd)cm  Srrbiittni£  gcfiaubcn  ()atte,  uub  mu{;tc  bet  mandicrtci  2Btbcv' 
nsfirtiqfeitcn,  bie  id)  mir  unb  Slubcru,  cd  fci  nun  itu  Zi)i\n  obcr  Uutertaffcn, 
It!  ^wvxd  ober  3"^y^*"9  3"9f)Ogcn  ^attc,  Don  2l>ot)(roolIcuben  bie  23c^ 
tticrfung  ^i5itn,  bag  ed  mir  an  grfa^rung  fe^Ic. 

B.  German  Student  Life, 

Ci  roar  cin  ui^mlid)er  JJampf  geroefcn  unb  lange  ^aftcte  bie  @.innerung 
bar-^n  bcnn  et  ronrbc  'i  r  bcib:*  0cuoffcnid)aften  Der^iingnigooH  3)er 
5b:l)5rbe  flog  cine  5lunbc  p  uub  t>a  ber  3-*f^tt  rooflic,  bad  gcrabe  and 
btrr  Sfrfibcn}  eine  bet  periobifdjeu  ^h  bnungcn  guv  SIbfleCfung  unerfotibfer 
^ribtiibuuqen  ringetroffen  roar  mit  ®d)avfen  ^Bemcr'ungen  ilber  feir^er 
QcroS^rte  Dtadific^t,  fo  mugte  ber  €enat,  ber  cine  3<^it  l^ng  beibe  %ugen 
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}ngebrtt<ft  l^attt,  fl(^  mtgern  entfc^rtegcn,  eine  aro§e  Uitterfttc|«sa  eiattdw 
laffen     9lim  (latten  bte  Stijiirnaer  am  metfieit  mtt  Stac^hoftdjtem  inb 
(beOen  ju  tl[|im  ge^oBt  unb  touroen  beg^att  jtmi  Objfft  bet  gefe(}&<^ctt 
torne^  an^enott^It.  Sbtr  att(^  bte  Sanbalen  gtngen  nic^t  leer  (iM> 

C.  9uf  eine  S^ttnjerttu 

SBetrn  btt  ben  tetd^  9btgeit  flttreft, 
SSenn  bu  ben  8oben  faunt  Berii^r^ 

ttnfdjra^benb  in  ber  dugenb  ®Ian}: 
n  jebcm  9[ug'  ifl  bann  ^u  (efen, 
jDu  feiefi  nic^t  ein  irbifc^  9Be[en, 
S)u  feiej)  ^t^er,  @ee(e  gan). 

VJlix  aber  aranet ;  menn  nadf  oben 
S)u  mUrbeft  plO^lic^  nun  entl^oben, 
ffiie  Mxtft,  ®ee(e,  bu  bereit? 
aSo§(an !  ber  flc^  auf  Slumen  fAauMt, 
S)er  ©c^metteriing.  ber  emig  gauMt, 
dft  ®innbi(b  ber  Unfierbli^^^* 


GERMAN    GRAMMAR   AND    COMPOamOlf. 

1.  Write  out  the  foUofriog^  giving  every  adjective  its  proper 
termination : 

unfer  (fc^On)  $Qud  meinem  (alt)  9aUx 

unfere  (fc^i^n)  ^ttufer  etn  fneu)  Ou(^ 

manege  (bunt)  Olume  feme  (iiinaer)  9rilber 

mandier  (bunt)  9(umen  and  (bemfelb)  ®ninbe 

jebe^  (einjeln)  SKnb  o§ne  bte  (geringfi)  Wot 

Irin  (Deniiinfttg)  9Renf(^  mtt  (gleic^)  Sorfi^t 

2.  What  eases  do  you  use  with  the  words  : 

miirbtg  —  le^ren — ungeai^tet  —  entgegen  — 
wiber  —  )h)tf(^en  —  gefaCten  —  geh)tf. 

8.  Re-write  the  following  English  words  in  German  order^ 
and  account  for  every  change  you  make : 

"  Under  the  circumstances  I  would  have  left  him  in  tha 
garden  alone  with  his  dogs.'' 

4.  Give  the  genitive  singular  and  the  nominative  plural  of : 

ber  &Ah,  bte  Suft,  ber  iRame,  ber  ®etfl, 

bad  3Beib,  ber  Xob,  bad  £>ffx,  ia9  Sanb,  bte  3ter. 

6.  Write  down  the  third  person  singular  of  the  Present 
Indicative,  of  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive^  and  of  the  Perfect 
Indicative  of: 

mitffen,  faQen,  loiffen,  mSgen,  flerben,  and  brtngem 

6.  Oive  the  Infinitive  of: 

bttc^te,  erfor,  nitgoiijianb,  tiitt,  jer^Ub,  eriotfgen,  henc^t 
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7*  Give  the  English  cognate  forms  oE 

and  give  one  other  example  of  each  change  invoWed. 

8.  Give  the  Past  Participle  of 

taxlommen,  toegne§men,  (emcrfen,  anttoorten,  jetreigen,  auffte^en^ 

and  distingoish  between  the  Participles 

iiberge(affen  and  uberfaffen  —  umgebaut  and  umbout-— 

burc^gereiji  and  burc^reifi, 

9.  What  is  the  German  for  : 

It's  all  one  to  me  what  becomes  of  him. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  Germans  are  a  stronger  race  than 
the  French. 

What  a  wonderful  day  I 

Don't  be  long  I 

It  is  most  unpleasant  that  you  should  have  to  go  now. 

Your  old  friend's  language  is  more  difficult  to  understand 
than  yours. 

Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire^  isn't  it  ? 


10.  Translate  into  German  ; 

Munich,  11th  April,  1897. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  be  interested  in 
an  event  that  took  place  yesterday  in  a  small  neighbouring 
town.  The  townspeople,  who  are  generally  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  local  affairs^  were  excited  in  an  unusual  degree  by  the 
news  of  the  probable  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  Kraliwinkel. 
Accordingly  they  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  most  appropriate 
way  of  celebrating  the  honour  that  fell  to  their  lot.  The  Mayor 
said  that  they  should  be  mindful  of  the  ancient  traditions  of 
their  town,  and  that  every  man  should  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  prepare  a  suitable  reception  for  His  Imperial  Majesty. 
Every  house  should  be  flagged  from  top  to  bottom,  and  e\ery 
child  should  be  dressed  in  holiday  attire.  Let  it  be  their  care 
that  the  Emperor,  when  he  returned  to  his  capital,  shouM 
exclaim  :  "This  is  indeed  a  splendid  reception,  but  the  people 
of  Krahwinkel  did  it  better  after  all." 

I  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  amused  at  this  instance  of  pro« 
vincial  self-importance. 

With  kind  regards, 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  M. 
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Winchester  College  Election. — 5th  July,  1899. 

EBENCH. 

[N.B. — In  assigning  marks  to  this  paper,  consideration  will  &^ 

paid  to  the  ages  of  the  Candidates.] 

i.  Translate  into  French : — 

1.  When  you  go  to  Paris,  you  will  have  to  speak  French. 

2.  If  my  friend  comes  while  I  am  out,  ask  him  to  wait. 

3.  There  are  more  soldiers  in  Russia  than  in  France. 

4.  Have  you  brought  the  books  I  bought  yesterday. 

II.  Write  a  short  account  in  French  of  one  of  the  following: — 
Julius  Ct«sar,  William  the  Conqueror,  Marlborough. 

III.  Translate  intoEnglish  : — 

Un   des  premiers  exploits  de  ces   troupes  anglaises,  fut  d(? 

f)rendre  Gibraltar,  qui  passait  avec  raison  pour  imprenable.  Un^ 
ongue  chaine  de  rochers  escarpes  en  diSfendent  toute  approch^ 
du  c6t6  de  terre ;  il  n*y  a  point  de  port ;  une  baie  longue,  maL 
sflre  et  oraffeuse  y  laisse  les  vaisseaux  expos^  aux  tempetes  et  k 
Tartillerie  ae  la  forteresse  et  du  mole.  Les  bourgeois  seuls  d& 
cette  ville  la  defendraient  contre  mille  vaisseaux  et  cent  miUe 
homines  ;  mais  cette  force  meme  fut  la  cause  de  la  prise.  II  nV 
avait  que  cent  hommes  de  eamison ;  c*en  6tait  assez ;  mais 
ils  n^gfigeaient  un  service  qu'ils  croyaient  inutile.  Le  prince  de 
Hesse  avait  d^barque  avec  dix-huit  cents  soldats  dans  Tisthme 
qui  est  au  nord  derriere  la  ville ;  mais,  de  ce  c6t6-lk,  un  rocher 
escarp^  rend  la  ville  inattaquable.  La  flotte  tira  en  vain  quinza 
mille  coups  de  canon.  Enfin  des  matelots,  dans  une  de  leurs 
rejouissances,  s'approcherent  dans  des  biirques  sous  le  mole,  dent 
Tartillerie  devait  les  foudroyer ;.  elle  ne  joua  point.  lis  montent 
sur  le  m61e ;  ils  s'en  rendent  maitres ;  les  troupes  y  accourent ; 
il  fallut  que  cette  ville  imprenable  se  rendit  (4  aoiit  1704). 


Eton  College  Election,  1899.— Tuesday,  4th  July,  3—5  p.m. 

FIRST  mathematical   PAPER. 

1.  A  man  s  debts  amount  to  £8976  16s.,  what  sum  of  money 
is  required  for  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  12s.  9Jd.  ? 

2.  A  garrison  of  1000  men  have  sufficient  food  for  90  days. 
If  200  men  be  added  to  the  garrison  and  the  daily  ration 
decreased  by  one-fourth,  how  long  will  the  food  last  ? 

3.  If  a  metre  is  39*371  inches,  express  a  yard  in  metres  and  a 
mile  in  kilometres,  each  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

4.  Find  the  true  discount  on  £4478  16s.  9d.  for  4J  years  at  4 
per  cent. 
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5.  If  the  price  of  New  South  Wales  4  per  cent,  stock  is  101  i, 
find  the  income  derived  from  investing  £66,381.  What  profit 
would  be  made  by  selling  out  when  the  price  has  risen  to  103  ? 

6.  Divide  (1)  a^+4^+16  by  j?-2x+^, 

(2)  a8+6H3ft6-l  bya  +  6-1 

7.  Find  the  factors  of 

(1)  lac^-Taj-llO. 

(2)  (aj2+2a;-5)*-(a;2-2aj-3)*. 

(3)  27a^+64a;. 

8.  solve  the  equations 

l-ac_3y+l_g 

(2)  {x-ayix+4^i)^{x+2cif{X'-2a). 

9.  The  incomes  of  two  men  are  in  the  ratio  of  11  :  6  and 
their  annual  expenditures  in  the  ratio  of  7  :  2.  Each  of  them 
saves  £100,  find  their  incomes. 

10.  If  from  the  ends  of  the  side  of  a  triangle  there  be  drawn 
two  straight  lines  to  a  point  within  the  triangle,  these  shall  be 
less  than  the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  but  shall  contain  a 
greater  angle. 

11.  If  the  square  described  on  one  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  bo 
equal  to  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two  sides  of  it,  the 
angle  contained  by  these  two  sides  is  a  right  angle. 

12.  The  ends  of  a  rope  EDF  are  to  be  tied  to  two  rafters  AB, 
AC,  so  that  its  parts  KD  and  FD  (of  given  lenths)  are  perpen- 
dicular to  AB  and  AC  respectively,  give  a  geometrical  construc- 
tion for  finding  the  lengths  of  AE  and  AF. 

Eton  College  Election,  1899. — Wednesday,  July  5th, 

10.30—12.30. 

second  mathematical  paper. 

1.  Find  the  number  of  acres  in  a  square  field  whoso  circum- 
ference is  one  mile  and  a  half  Also  shew  that  the  length  of  its 
diagonal  is  between  53  and  54  yards  more  than  half  a  mile. 

2.  Find  the  quotient  when 

(cy  —  bzf-\-(az  —  cxf  +  (bx'-(njy-^{ax  +  by  +  czy 

is  divided  by  x*  -f  2/"  +  s^ 

3.  Add  together  the  fractions 

a+b  a  ,       b 

and 


ab  ^-c^  —  ac  —  bo   ( ic  —  c*  he 

4.  Solve  the  equations 

^^^  x-Vl     a:-3     4 

(2)  .THy-+.T  +  .v  =  32;  .ry  =  12: 

4333. 
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5.  A  boy  who  runs  to  school  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  is 
one  minute  late  ;  if  he  had  run  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour, 
he  would  have  had  half  a  minute  to  spare.  How  far  had  he  to 
go  and  how  much  time  had  he  to  do  it  ? 

6.  Solve  the  equation 

x^-ax-  12a- +5x  +  22a  =  6, 
and  determine  the  factors  of 

x^-xy'-l2y^+5x  +  22y'-e. 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  20  terms  of  an  arithmetic  series,  whose  7 
term  is  16  and  its  13^^  term  31. 

8.  If  the  difference  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

x'-2(a  +  c)x+b^  =  0 

be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

x^+2(b  +  c}x+a^=0, 

and  a  be  not  equal  to  6,  prove  that  each  equation  has  its  two 
roots  equal  to  one  another. 

9.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  squares 
on  the  whole  Ime,  and  on  one  of  the  parts,  are  equal  to  twice  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  and  that  part,  together  with  the 
square  on  the  other  part. 

10.  From  a  given  point  0  external  to  a  given  circle  draw  a 
straight  line  OpQ  to  cut  the  cirtie  at  two  points  P  and  Q,  so  that 
OP  shall  be  equal  to  PQ. 

11.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  inscribed  in 
a  circle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

12.  If  /  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  triangle 
ABC,  prove  that  the  centres  of  the  three  circles,  which  circum- 
scribe the  triangles  IBC,  ICA  and  lAB,  are  on  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  circumscribing  the  triangle  ABC, 

13.  If  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a  straight 
line  which  also  cuts  the  base,  the  segments  of  the  base  shall  have 
the  same  ratio  as  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  have  to  one 
another. 


Maklborouoh    College    Scholarships    Examination. — June 

1899. 

ELEMENTARY    MATHEMATICS. 

I.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced  the  exterior  angle  ia 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  interior  opposite  angles. 

ABC  is  an  equilateral  triangle :  if  each  of  its  angles  be  trisected, 
show  that  the  trisecting  lines  taken  three  and  three  together  will 
form  two  more  equilateral  triangles,  and  find  the  size  of  each  of 
the  angles  in  the  hexagon  formed  by  the  six  lines  of  trisection. 
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II.  Prove  that  the  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle  are 
^qual  to  one  another. 

The  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  intersect 
at  right  angles :  from  the  point  of  intersection  a  perpendicular  is 
drawn  on  one  of  the  sides,  show  that  this  perpendicidar,  if  pro- 
duced backwards,  will  bisect  the  opposite  side. 

III.  On  a  given  straight  line  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle 
containing  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

If  the  straight  line  be  2  inches  in  length,  and  the  given  angle 
ISC',  what  is  the  length  of  the  radius  ofthe  circle  ? 

IV.  Express  ^+ A~  A+iV"-7V  ^  ^  decimal. 

V.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  13464,  40560  and  631584,  and 
write  down  (in  factors)  their  LC.M. 

VI.  A  man  sells  a  watch  at  2i  per  cent,  below  cost  price ;  had 
he  received  6«.  more  than  he  did  he  would  have  made  a  profit  of 
5  per  cent.    What  did  the  watch  cost  ? 

VII.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  gold  weighs  185  grams,  and  a  c.c* 
of  silver  10*5  grams.  An  aUoy  of  silver  and  gold  is  made  and  14 
c.c.  of  it  is  found  to  weigh  219  grams.  How  much  of  this  was 
gold,  and  how  much  silver  ? 

VIII.  A  rectangular  field  of  5  iicres  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is 
wide.  How  long  would  it  take  to  walk  round  it  at  the  rate  of 
3f  miles  an  hour  ? 

DL  What  is  the  remainder  when  a*— 206^  is  divided  by  a  —  2t  ? 

X,  Reduce  to  lowest  terms 

9a'+6a6-3ac-15a 

9a«-46*-c*-30a  +  46c+25 

XI.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  multiplied  by  their  product  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  numbers.  Prove  that  the 
numbers  must  be  equal. 


XII.  Simplify. 


1  + 


3 
—  1 

X 

6 

a;-5+- 

X 


1 
1 


V  / 


2     3 

X     ^ 


+  1 


>' 


XIII.  Prove  that,  if  a,  /S  be  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 

(w:^+6a3-h(;  =  0, 

theu 

h       ^     c 

a  (t 

Given  that  one  root  of 

370l;B2^8258aj  +  3071«0 

is  2^,  find  the  other. 

4333. 
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Marlborough  College  Junior   Mathematical  and  Junior 
Modern  School  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  PROBLEBfS. 

I.  Prove  that  circumferences  of  circles  vary  as  their  radii 

II.  Express  the  external  angle  of  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sid 
in  degrees,  grades,  and  radians. 

III.  If  tan  ^  +sec  -4  =  a,  find  sin  A. 

IV.  If  ^+5  + (7=180° 

prove  tan  il  +  tan  fi+tan  (7=tan  A  tan  B  tan  C. 

V.  Prove 

sin  ^+sin  5A  +  sin  9A^sin  5 A 

COS  A  +  COS  5 A + COS  9-4 ""  cos  5 A' 

VI.  Prove  tan  (  — il)s=  —tan  A, 
Find  the  value  of  Un  (  -  225). 

VII.  A  person  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  observes  that 
a  tower  on  the  opposite  bank  subtends  an  angle  of  60°.  He 
retires  20  yards,  ana  then  finds  that  the  tower  subtends  half  the 
former  angle.  Find  the  height  of  the  tower  and  the  breadth  of 
the  river. 

VIII.  Find  all  the  angles  between  O''  and  360''  which  satisfy 
the  following  equations : 

(1)  sin  ^=1 -cos  2ft 

(2)  tan  ^+ cot  ^=2. 

IX.  Find,  without  division,  the  remainder  when 

afi- 38x^-32  is  divided  by  a; -2. 

X  For  what  value  of  x  is 

x^  +  6a^  +  nx-  +  6x  +  12 
a  perfect  square. 

XI.  Prove  that  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  middle  parts 
of  the  non-parallel  sides  of  a  trapezium  is  equal  to  half  the  sum 
of  the  parallel  sides. 

XII.  Define  the  projection  of  a  line. 

If  the  two  ends  of  a  parallelogram  are  projected  on  to  any 
line,  prove  that  the  projections  are  equal. 


Marlborough  College  Junior  ScHoLARSHiPs.-^June,  1899. 

HIGHER   EUCLID   AND   ALGEBRA. 

I.  Draw  a  circle  to  touch  two  given  straight  lines  and  have  its 
centre  on  a  third. 
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How  many  solutions  are  there  ? 

II.  About  a  given  circle  describe  a  parallelogram  having  one 
of  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

IIL  Inscribe  in  a  circle  a  regular  quindecagon. 

Show  how  to  draw  a  triangle  having  its  angles  in  the  ratios 
3:5:7. 

IV.  A  quadrilateral  ABCD  has  the  sides  AB  and  CD  parallel 
and  AB  is  three  times  as  long  as  CD,  The  diagonals  AC,  BD 
intersect  at  0.     Show  that  Cu  is  a  quarter  of  CA, 

V.  Two  triangles  have  an  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  an  angle 
of  the  other,  and  the  sides  aoout  those  angles  proportionals. 
Prove  the  triangles  similar. 

VI.  AB  is  a  tangent  to  a  circle  and  ACD  is  a  line  cutting  the 
circle  at  (7  and  D.  Prove  that  -4(7  is  to  ilD  in  the  dupucate 
ratio  of  AC  to  AB, 

VII.  Solve:— 

(1)  a?+xy+x^\9,\ 
y^+xy+y^l2y 

(2)  aV  +  fc'/^aHfcM 

VIII.  Simplify : 

(2)  _=i=— + 


s/lQ-Qs/1     Vie +3^28' 

IX.  li  a\h  ::c  :  d  show  that  ah +cd  is  a  mean  proportional 
t>etween  a*+c*  and  6*+rf*. 

X.  Sum  the  series  : 

(1)  -9,  -7,  -5    ...  to  25  terms. 

(2)  12,  -18,  27  ....  to  6  terms. 

XI.  If  a,  6,  c  are  in  G.P,  then  will  a  +  6,  26,  6  +  c  be  in  H.P. 

XII.  Show    that  the  number  of    permutations  of  n  things 
t-aken  altogether,  of  which  p  are  alike  and  the  rest  unlike,  is 


\n 


How  many  words  can  be  made  by  using  any  or  all  of  the 
letters  of  the  word  "Arabians,"  it  being  stipulated  that  the 
tliree  "  a's  "  occur  in  every  word  ? 
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Marlborough  College — for  Senior  Mathematical,  Authors', 
AND  Senior  Modern  School  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

GEOMETRY. 

I.  A  circle  passes  through  the  angle  A  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
ABC,  and  cuts  AB,  AC  produced  in  2),  E  respectively,  and  BG 
produced  both  ways  in  Fy  G :  show  that  the  difference  between 
AD  and  AE  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  BF  and  CG, 

II.  If  any  angle  of  a  triangle  is  bisected  by  a  straight  line 
which  cuts  the  base,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of 
the  base  together  with  the  square  on  the  line  which  bisects  the 
angle. 

Whence  Prove 

III.  The  bisector  AD  of  the  angle  BAC  of  a  triangle  cuts  the 
base  BC  in  D,  Perpendiculars  on  AD  from  B  and  (f  meet  it  in 
E  and  F.  Prove  that  the  square  on  the  straight  line  made  up 
of  BA  and  AC  together  is  equal  to  the  square  on  BC  together 
with  four  times  the  rectangle  contained  by  AD  .AG;  where  G  is 
the  middle  point  of  EF. 

IV.  OKBM  and  OLDN  are  parallelograms  about  the  diagonal 
BD  of  a  parallelogram  A  BCD.  In  M^y  which  is  parallel  to  BA, 
take  any  point  P,  and  prove  that  if  P(7,  produced  if  necessary, 
meet  KL  in  Q,  BP  will  be  parallel  to  DQ. 

V.  Find  the  locus  of  a  point  sach  that  the  ratio  of  its  distances 
from  two  fixed  points  is  constant. 

VI.  ABCD  is  a  face  of  a  cube ;  AE  a  diagonal  of  the  cube ; 
and  AF  an  edge  parallel  to  CE.  Show  that  AE  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  BDP. 

mechanics. 

VII.  The  sides  AB  .  BC  .  CA  of  an  equilateral  triangle  repre- 
sent in  direction  and  sense  three  forces  1:2:3  acting  at  a  point, 
and  AB  represents  the  force  1  in  magnitude ;  show  that  their 
resultant  is  represented  by  BD  drawn  at  ricfht  anerlos  to  meet 

VIII.  Prove  that  the  resultant  of  forces  represented  com- 
pletely by  X  .  OA  and  fx  .  OB  is  completely  represented  by 
(A+/x)  OG,  where  G  is  such  a  point  on  the  line  AB  that 
\.AG  =  iii.  GB. 

IX.  ABC  is  a  triangle.  G  is  its  centre  of  gravity.  Find  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  tne  figure  ABGC  formed  by  removing  the 
triangle  BGC. 

X.  The  unit  of  density  being  9  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  the  unit 
of  force  the  weight  of  4  ounces,  and  the  unit  of  energy  the 
kinetic  energy  of  a  mass  of  2  pounds  moving  with  a  velocity  of 
4  feet  per  second,  find  the  units  of  length,  time,  and  mass. 
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XI.  A  uniform  rod  of  length  Oa  makes  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  horizon,  being  supported  by  passing  below  one  and  above 
the  other  of  two  equally  rough  parallel  horizontal  pegs,  whose 
distance  apart  is  2a  and  to  which  it  is  at  right  angles.  If  the 
lower  peg  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod,  and  slipping  is  on  the 
point  of  taking  place,  determine  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Show  that  u  a  weight  is  suspended  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
rod,  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  necessary  to  prevent 
slipping  will  be  diminished. 

XII.  A  man  rows  with  velocity  u  across  a  stream,  keeping  the 
nose  of  the  boat  pointed  straight  across.  The  stream  flows  with 
velocity  v.  The  wind  blows  m  a  direction  making  an  angle  0 
with  the  downward  course  of  the  stream  and  drives  him  back 
with  velocity  w.  If  he  drifts  x  yards  downwards  during  the 
crossing,  fina  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  the  velocity  being  given 
in  feet  per  second. 

XIII.  An  ironclad  weighs  10,600  tons  and  carries  guns  which 
throw  a  shell  weighing  2,000  lbs.  with  a  velocity  of  2,300  feet  per 
second.  If  the  energy  of  one  shell  as  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  were  expended  m  raising  the  ship  bodily,  how  high  would  it 
raise  it  ? 

XIV.  The  driver  of  an  express  travelling  at  velocity  u,  sees 
ahead  of  him  a  train  at  rest.  He  immediately  applies  the  brake, 
thus  communicating  a  retiirdation  of  ai.  At  the  same  instant 
the  other  train  starts  with  acceleration  a^. 

What  distance  must  originally  separate  the  trains,  if  they  are 
just  to  escape  collision  ? 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships  Examination. — 

June  1899. 

CONIC  SECTIONS   AND  TRIGONOMETRY. 

I.  In  the  parabola,  if  the  ordinate  and  normal  meet  the  axis 
t"!  N  and  G,  prove  that  SP  :  AN  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  PG  : 

II.  If  QF  is  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  PV,  then 

QV^^^SP,PV. 

III.  In  the  ellipse,  8G  =  c  SP. 

If  the  tangent  at  P  meets  the  directrix  in  Z,  the  triangles  SZX 
'^d  PSN  are  similar. 

IV.  Tangents  OQ,  OQf  arc  inclined  at  equal  angles  to  OS]  OS' 
IfSQ,  S^q  meet  in  W,  OW  bisects  the  angle  QWQ\ 

V.  Show  how  to  write  down  the  equation  of  the  line  dra\vn 
hrough  the  intersection  of  ^x  +  5?/  +  7  =  0  and  x  -  \)y  =11,  which 
**  also  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  y. 
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VI.  Prove  analytically  that  the  two  straight  lines  joining  the 
origin  to  the  points  of  intersection  of 

x^+y^  =  ax  +  by     and     2y  +  nuc  =  b  +  27nx, 

are  at  right  angles. 

VII.  Find  the  equation  of  the  circle  of  which  the  line  joining 
the  focus  of  a  parabola  to  a  point  on  the  curve  is  a  diameter,  and 
show  that  it  touches  the  tangent  at  the  vertex. 

VIII.  Find  the  equation  of  a  tangent  to'-;i+^^  =  1  which  is 

paraDel  to  y=mx. 

Show  that  two  tangents  to  3ar*+4i/^  =  24  which  are  at  right 
angles  will  intersect  upon  the  circle  ii;^+2/'=14. 

IX.  Prove  the  following : — 

(1)  Tan  70'  =  tan  20»+2  tan  40° +4  tan  10°. 

w — ^^— .+     ' 


■i.o        /t^  \  '    -I   ,  c%  ^     f''^  \2cos  $—1 

l  +  2cos(^~  +  0J      l  +  2cos(^^-0j 

/o\        27r    .         47r    ,  Stt  , 

(3)  cos  _  +  cos  -T^  +  cos  -T^  =  -i 

X  Find  the  area  of  a  circle  traced  bv  a  pair  of  compasses, 
when  the  legs  are  6  inches  long,  and  tne  angle  between  them 
is  45^ 

XI.  Find  the  value  of  sin  18°. 

The  alternate  angles  of  a  regular  pentagon  are  all  joined :  find 
the  ratio  of  the  side  of  the  interior  pentagon  thus  formed  to  the 
side  of  the  original  figure. 


Marlborough  College. — June,  1899. 

Sjvior  Mathematical,  Authors'  and  Modern  School  Senior 

Scholarships. 

algebra  and  higher  trigonometry. 

I.  Define  the  terms  "  Homogeneous  "  and  "  Symmetrical"  as 
applied  to  algebraic  expressions. 

If  x*'-2xy  +  Sy'  is  a  factor  of 

Sx* + cca^y  +  bx^y^ + axy^ + 3y* 

find  the  values  of  a  and  b. 

J  J    jf  y-{'Z+3x^z-{'X-^3y^x+y  +  3z 
a  b  c 

theu  wiU  4a-b-c^4b-c-a^  4c-a-b 

x  y  z 
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III.  If  aa?+bx+c=0  has^  imaginary  roots    prove  that  the 
expression  ax  +bx+c  has  the  same  sign  as  "  a  "  for  all  real  values 

of  X. 

IV.  Sum  to  n  terms  the  series 

ia+2H3»+  .... 
Also  show  that 

V+(V+2^)+{V+2^+S^)+  ....  to  71  terms  is  equal  to 

7i{n+lf(n+2\ 

12 

V.  Prove  that 

"P^=tj<n-lX'n<-2).  .  .  .(7i-r+l). 

VI.  Prove  that  the  coefficient  of  x"  in  the  expansion  powers 
ofa;ofI±gjis(-l)-"(2«-l). 

VII.  Show  that 

VIII.  Prove  that  7i»  >  1  .  3  .  5  .  7 (2w  -  1). 

IX.  In  three  throws  with  a  single  die  find  the  chance  of 
throwing  6  at  least  once. 

X.  Obtain  formulae  for    solving    a    triangle,    having    given 
C7,  c,  a  +  6. 

Solve  the  triangle  in  which  (7=60",  c  =  5,  a+b  =  5s/2, 

XI.  With  the  usual  notation  prove  that 

.       2i?  +  r  -  r, 
'^'^= 2R-^' 

m 

XII.  Prove  that  the  sides  of  the  pedal  triangle  are  R  sin  2 A, 
M  sin  2fi,  R  sin  2(7. 

XIII.  Prove  De  Moivre*s  Theorem  for  a  positive    fraction, 
^^ssuming  it  true  for  a  positive  integer. 

Solve  the  equation. 

XrV.  Express  log  {x  +  iy)  in  the  form  A  +  Hi, 

XV.  Sum  the  series : 

(1)  sin*  a+sin*  3a + sin'-*  5a  +  ....  to  7i  terms. 

(2)  cosec  a  cosec  3a+cosec  3a  cosec  5(6 

+cosec  5(t  cosec  7a  +  ....  to  n  terms. 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

1.  A  number  is  divided  successively  bv  9, 8, 7  and  the  remainders 
^^e  6,  5,  4 ;  find  the  total  remainder  after  dividing  by  504. 

2.  Simplify  013656  of  £2  68.  8d.  +  3  074  of  £1  12s.  0|d. 
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3.  A  path  2  yds.  wide  is  made  round  (inside)  a  10  acre 
field.     Find  the  cost  of  gravelling  at  l^d.  a  sq.  ft. 

4.  A  shopman  buys  an  article  for  lOd.  and  retails  it  for  Is. 
Allowing  12  per  cent,  on  cost  price  for  the  working  expenses  of 
the  shop  and  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  ready  money,  find  tho 
percentage  actually  cleared  by  him  on  this  article.  How  many 
articles  will  he  have  to  sell  to  realise  a  total  profit  of  £200  ? 

5.  \{  x  =  ^5^^,  find  the  value  of 

a+V 

(a«  +  3a6 + 2&2)x2  -  2abx  -  aH  3a&  -  26*. 

6.  Find  the  G.C.M.  of 

6a;2+7a?+2,  4aj2-8x-5,  2a:»  +  llxHlla;+3. 

7.  Solve  the  equations  : — 

(1)  2a;2+5ict/  +  22/2=56  \ 
2a;+y  =  8  / 

(2)  aV-2a2aj+a2-i=o. 

8.  In  a  journey  of  48  miles  if  a  man  go  2  miles  an  hour  faster 
he  will  complete  it  in  4  hours  less ;  find  his  rate  of  going. 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination,  1899. 

EUCLID. 

1.  Define  a  plane  angle,  a  rhombus,  and  similar  segments  of 
circles. 

2.  If  two  triangles  have  two  angles  of  the  one  equal  to  two 
angles  of  the  other  each  to  each,  and  the  sides  opposite  to  one  of 
the  equal  angles  in  each  equal,  then  the  triangles  are  equal  in  all 
respects. 

Through  a  given  point  draw  a  straight  line  such  that  the 
perpendiculars  on  it  from  two  given  points  may  be  equal  to  ore 
another. 

3.  On  a  given  line  describe  a  parallelogram  equal  to  a  given 
triangle  and  having  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

On  a  given  straight  line  describe  a  triangle  equal  to  a 
given  parallelogram  and  having  one  of  its  angles  half  a  given 
angle. 

4.  In  every  triangle,  the  square  on  the  side  subtending  an 
acute  angle,  is  less  tnan  the  squares  on  the  sides  containing  that 
angle,  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  either  of  these  sides, 
and  the  straight  line  intercepted  between  the  perpendicular  let 
fall  on  it  from  the  opposite  angle,  and  the  acute  angle. 

If  ABC  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  and  D  a  point  in  the  base  B  C 
produced ;  show  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  on  AD  and 
A  C  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  BD  and  CD. 
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5.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  ini^C)*j)3ef|  in 
a  circle  are  toother  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Two  circles  intersect  in  points  P  and  Q.  A  straight  line  I^PN 
is  drawn  terminated  by  the  circles  at  M  and  N.  Through  iw  and 
N  tangents  are  drawn  to  the  two  circles  intersecting  at  T,  fFpve 
that  M  N  Q  T  diX[  lie  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

6.  On  a  given  straight  line  to  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
containing  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

7.  To  describe  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  each  of  the  fingles 
at  the  base  double  of  the  third  angle. 

Hence  show  how  to  describe  a  triangle  such  that  onfi  f^f  \\^ 
angles  mav  be  half  and  treble  the  other  angles  of  the  tria|]gies 
respectively. 

8.  If  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a  straight 
line  which  also  cuts  the  base,  the  segments  of  the  base  shall  have 
the  same  ratio  which  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  have  to  one 
another ;  and  if  the  segments  of  the  base  have  the  same  ratio 
which  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  have  to  one  anothei*,  thp 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  point  of  section  shall 
bisect  the  vertical  angle. 

If  the  points  are  riven  where  the  internal  and  external 
bisectors  or  the  vertical  angle  meet  the  base,  find  the  locus  of  the 
vertex  of  the  triangle. 

9.  If  /,  0  be  the  centres  of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
circles  of  a  triangle  ABC,  and  if  AI  be  produced  to  meet  the 
circumscribed  circle  in  Fy  then  OF  bisects  BC. 
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TRIGONOMETRY   AND   PROBLEMS. 

1.  Define  circular  measure. 

Find  the  length  of  that  part  of  a  circular  railway  curve  which 
Subtends  an  angle  of  24°  15'  to  a  radius  of  a  mile. 

2.  Find  all  the  values  of  0  less  than  860°  which  satisfy  the 
^^quation  cos  ^  +  sin  ^0  —  1  =  0. 

3.  A  measured  line  of  length  I  is  drawn  from  a  point  in  a 
B^orizontal  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  that  poinj;  to 
tilie  foot  of  a  tower.     The  angles  of  elevation  of  the  top  of  thp 

wer  from  the  two  ends  of  the  line  are  30°  and  15° ;  6n4  tl^p 
eight  of  the  tower. 

4.  Prove. 


(1)  cos  -4  — i?=cos  A  cos  5+sin  A  sin  B. 

(2)  2  cosec  4  ^  +  2  cot  4  ^  =  cot  ^  —  tan  A. 

(3)  cot "Ar+^W^-g^-"^-^  o1~- i 
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5.  In  any  triangle  prove  that 

(1)  tan  -— —  =  ^ —  cot  --. 
^  2  b+c         2 

/ox  a^+6^— a6  cos  (7         _        a 

a  sin  u4 +  6  sin  i^+c  sin  C  ""  2  sin  A* 

(3)  sin^  _  +  sin^-  H-sin^  -  +  2  sm  -  sin  -  sm  -  =  1. 

6.  Define  a  logarithm.     If  a,  6,  c  are  in  Geometrical  Pro- 

?ression,  prove  that  log  ^,  log  ^,  log  ^  are  in  Harmonical 
regression. 

Given  log  ^  =  1  6989700  and  log  i  =  1'5228787.    Find  the 
logarithms  of  1^/144  and  4/(0005)8. 

7.  In  a  triangle  given 

a=26,  C=120°,  log  5= '4771213. 
Z  tan  10'.53'= 9-2839070  diff.  ftn.  1°  =  6808. 
Find  A  and  B, 


PROBLEMS 

1.  In  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race,  the  number  of 
minutes  occupied  in  the  race  was  naif  the  average  number  of 
strokes  per  mmute,  and  five  times  the  number  of  miles  rowed 
The  total  number  of  strokes  was  968.  Find  the  length  of  the 
course  and  the  time. 

2.  The  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  of  one  regular  poly^n 
exceeds  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  of  another,  of  which 
the  number  of  sides  is  one  less,  by  4.  Find  the  number  of  sides 
of  each. 

3.  A  railway  train  after  travelling  1  hour  meets  with  an 
accident  which  delays  it  an  hour,  after  which  it  proceeds  at  f  of 
its  former  rate  and  arrives  5  hours  late.  Had  the  accident 
occurred  50  miles  farther  on,  the  train  would  have  been  3  hrs. 
20  min.  late.    Find  the  whole  distance  and  the  rate  of  the  train. 

4.  One  root  of  the  equation  3iB^+px  — 14739  =  0  is  the  square 
of  the  other.    Find  the  roots  and  the  value  of  p, 

5.  The  weight  of  a  hollow  metal  sphere  10  inches  in  diameter 
and  one  inch  thick,  when  filled  with  water  is  yVr  ^^  t,he  weight 
of  a  solid  sphere  of  the  same  metal.  If  the  volume  of  a  sphere 
vary  as  the  cube  of  the  radius,  find  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of 
equal  volumes  of  the  metal  and  water. 

9.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced  show  that  the  exterior 
angle  thus  formed  is  greater  tnan  either  of  the  two  interior 
opposite  angles. 

ABC  is  a  triangle  having  angle  ABC  greater  than  angle  AGB ; 
^D  is  drawn  bisecting  an^e  BAC  and  meeting  BC  at  £.  Prove 
that  CD  is  greater  than  BjD, 
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10.  If  a  straight  lino  be  divided  equally  and  unequally,  show 
that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts  together  with 
the  square  on  the  line  between  the  points  of  section  is  equal  to 
the  square  on  half  the  line. 

11.  If  from  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  a  tangent 
and  a  chord  be  drawn ;  show  that  the  angles  between  the  tangent 
and  the  chord  are  equal  to  the  angles  in  the  alternate  segments 
of  the  circle. 

ABC  is  a  triangle  and  ADE  is  drawn  bisecting  angle  BAC 
meeting  5(7  at  D  and  the  circle  described  about  triangle  ^JSC 
at  E.    Show  that  the  rectangle  ED,  EA  =  square  on  EB, 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Two  heaps  of  the  same  kind  of  shot  weigh  180  tons,  4  cwts. 
2  qrs.,  and  124  tons,  8  cwts.  2  ars.  respectively.     What  is  the 

greatest  possible  weight  of  each  snot  ? 

2.  Simplify 

5?-^ofl5f  +  2^^1H 

3.  Make  out  an  accoimt  for  the  following  goods : — 

12  books  at  2s.  6d.  each ;  3  packets  of  notepaper  at  Is.  1  Ul.  per 
;{>acket ;  2  gross  of  pencils  at  8.Jd,  per  doz. ;  20  Dooks  at  9d. ;  500 
envelopes  at  Id.  per  packet  of  25  ;  3  gross  penholders  at  2s.  lOd. 

r  gross ;  3  reams  oi  foolscap  paper  at  4s.  3d.  per  ream ;  allowing 

discount  of  3d.  in  the  shilling  on  books  only. 

•  •       • 

4.  A  can  do  '16  of  a  piece  of  work  in  072  of  a  day,  and  B  can 

^o  -0083  of  it  in  '125  of  an  hour.     In  what  time  could  they  do  it 
"working  together  ? 

5.  A  bankrupt's  liabiUties  are  £2,672  17s.  6d. ;    his  assets 
JE1,640.     Debts  amounting  to  £325  12s.  6d.  arc  fully  secured,  and* 
^e  legal  expenses  of  the  bankruptcy  amount  to   £140   15s. 

What  sum  will  a  creditor  receive  whoso  claim  is  £47  13s.  4d.  ? 

6.  A  rectangular  tank  measuring  3  ft.  by  6  ft,  receives  the  rain 
irom  a  roof  whose  area  is  7,200  square  feet.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  one  day  a  pint  of  water  fell  on  each  square  foot  of  roof 
Starting  with  tne  tank  empty,  what  is  the  depth  of  water  in  it  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  supposing  12  cubic  inches  to  the  pint  ? 

7.  A  manufacturer  formerly  sold  an  article  at  lis.,  gaining 
thereby  10  per  cent.  The  cost  of  production  having  lately 
advanced  25  per  cent,  how  much  must  he  raise  the  price  so  jxs 
to  clear  the  old  profit  ? 

8.  If  the  difference  between  the  "  true  "  and  the  "  banker's  " 
discount  on  a  certain  bill  due  in  three  months  is  3s.  4J(1.,  what 
is  the  amount  of  the  bill,  reckoning  interest  at  4  per  cent.  ? 
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^.  A  man  calls  in  a  sum  of  £10,000  lent  on  mortgage  at  4  per 
d6Ht.,  and  invests  the  money  in  £3,000  L.  and  N.  W.  Ry  4  p.  a 
dfeb.  Stock  at  133,  and  £3,000  G.  W.  Ry.  5  p.  c.  stock  at  167. 
The  balance  he  places  on  deposit  at  2  J  per  cent.  What  change 
i§  tAM^  in  his  income  ? 

10.  A  man  travels  three  miles  in  17  minutes,  walking, 
running,  and  cycling  equal  distances.  He  runs  twice  as  fiist  as 
he  walks,  and  cycles  twice  as  fast  as  he  runs,  and  loses  five 
sS(k)hds  in  mounting.    Find  the  time  occupied  in  each  mile. 
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ALGEBRA. 

Junior  CandUlcUea  are  not  expected  to  attempt  Questions 

marked  * 

1.  Prove  (6+c)a=btt+ca 

What  meaning  would  you  assign  to  «'*  when  m  is  (i)  fractional, 
(ii)  Illative  ? 

i.  tactorize 

(i)  ar'+65a;-726. 

(ii)  (i(a^— 1)  +  ji?{bx  —  c)  +  ic(<^— 6). 

,  What    is    the  condition    that    a?  +  \    may  be  a  factor  of 

3.  Find  the  G.C.M.  of 

x^  +  llic*— 54  and  a^  +  lla5+12 
aiia  tke  L.C.M.  of 

as-fes^  {a'-ahf,  h(h^+al}f,  a^-h\ 

4.  Simplify 
and  evaluate 

5.  Solve  the  equations : — 

(\\  a?+9  .^r^  .     X    _ll-a^„Q 
^^  aj+8^3-aj    1-a;    a:-12 

(ii)  a>«+2/«=18^ 

2a:— a5y  +  2y«  4/ 
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and  *  eliminate  x,  y,  z  from  the  equations 

xyz'=h, 
(»  +  2/)(2/+2^)(2^+a^)  =  ^- 

6.  A  and  B  run  a  race,  the  latter  having  2  J  minutes  start.  A 
f^ins  at.  the  rate  of  1  mile  in  5  hours  and  overtakes  B  in 
S  miles.    Find  their  respective  rates. 

7.  Evaluate 

•c:^nd,  to  two  decimal  places, 

Jf>  +  J^ 

*8.  If  a,  /3  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a:+4  ,  X  — 4__10 
oj  — 4    05+4     3* 
£nd  the  value  of 


/9+1     a+1' 

•sand  if  ^,  (t  are  the  Arithmetic  and  Geometric  means  of  the 
:^XK)ts  of  2>a;^+ 9^5+^=0,  form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  A 

«ind  -7-. 
A 

♦9.  If  h  +  c+d:c+d+a-d+a  +  h:a  +  h  +  c, 

j)rove  that 

a?^d?  :  a  — rf  =  6'— c* :  6  — c. 

Assuming  that  the  area  of  a  circle  varies  as  the  square  of  its 
Tadius,  find  what  fraction  of  the  radius  of  a  grindstone  must  be 
^ound  away  so  that  only  half  the  grindstone  is  left. 

10.  A  carrier  charges  6d.  each  for  all  parcels  not  over  a  certiiin 
weight,  and  makes  an  additional  charge  for  every  pound  above 
that  weight.  For  Is.  5d.  he  carries  54  pounds.  If  he  doubled 
the*  minimum  weight,  and  doubled  also  his  charge  for  over- 
weight, the  charge  tor  54  pounds  would  be  Is.  lid.  Find  his 
complete  scale  of  charges. 

11,  If  pn+571'  be  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  il.P.,  find  the 
common  difference  and  the  r^*  term  of  the  series. 

If  a,  6,  c  are  in  G.P.,  and  x,  y  the  arithmetic  means  between 

ct     c 
a,  6  and  6,  c  respectively,  prove  that  -+-»:2. 

X    y 

*12.  In  how  many  ways  may  16  persons  seat  themselves  at 
two  roimd  tables,  8  at  each  ? 
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Find  the  coefficient  of  x^  in  the  expansion  of 

Shew  that 
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ELEMENTARY   MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Find  the  value  of 

£•634375  +   025  of  25s.  +   316  of  30s. 

2.  Cost,  by  Practice,  of  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  five 
articles  at  £3  lis.  9|d.  each. 

3.  A  floor  is  27  feet  long  and  19  feet  broad ;  how  many  square 
yards  does  it  contain  ?  What  would  be  the  cost  of  carpeting  it 
with  Brussels  carpet  2  feet  3  inches  wide  at  5s.  3d.  the  yard  ? 

4.  If  19  pence  placed  end  to  end  measure  16  inches,  how  many 
pence  placed  end  to  end  will  measure  a  mile  ? 

5.  Divide  (a  +  by  —  x  (a  +  b)  —  dx^hj  a  +  b  —  3a;  and 
test  your  result  by  putting  a  =  ""s"~  —  x  =  1, 

6.  Solve  the  equations 

1-  ? 

(1.)    V   +   -3-    =   4  +    -3- 


(ii.)     2x  =  31/    \ 
X  +  y  =  a) 

7.  Simplify 

(2a^  +  4x2y)3  x 


Sx^  {x^  -  41/2)         2y  -  X 

8.  A  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  9 ;  but  if  one- 
sixth  of  those  who  voted  for  it  had  voted  against  it,  it  would  have 
been  lost  by  3  :  how  many  voted  ? 

9.  If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  to  one  another,  then 
the  sides  also  which  subtend  or  are  opposite  to  the  equal  angles 
shall  be  equal  to  one  another. 

10.  Define  parallel  straight  lines  and  prove  that  parallelograms 
on  the  same  oase  and  between  the  same  parallels  are  equal  in 
area. 

11.  A  square  field  contains  15  ac.  2  ro.  20  per. ;  find  the  length 
of  a  path  crossing  it  diagonally. 
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li.  Deteninne  the  price  of  8  per  cent.  Consols  when  £5,280 
stock  can  be  bought  for  £4,975  Os.  9(1:  tind  also  the  income 
obtained. 

13.  In  a  certain  examination  every  (candidate  took  either  Latin 
or  Mathematics,  also  79*4  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  took  Latin 
and  89*6  per  cent,  took  Mathematics.  If  there  were  1,500  can- 
didates altogether,  how  many  took  both  Liitin  and  Mathematics  ? 

14.  A  Ciisk  contiiins  3  parts  ale  and  1  part  porter;  how  much 
of  the  mixture  must  be  drawn  off  and  porter  substituted  in  order 
that  the  resulting  mixture  may  be  halt-and-half  ? 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examinatiox. — Mav,  1899. 

EUCLID. 

1.  Prove  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater  thai* 
twice  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  middle  point 
of  the  base. 

2.  ABCD  is  a  piirallelogi-am  and  0  is  the  middle  point  of  AB. 
Prove  that  the  point  of  intersection  of  AC,  DO  will  be  a  point  of 
trisection  of  AC. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  is  divided  equally  and  also  unequally,  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts,  and  the  square  on  the 
line  between  the  points  of  section,  are  together  equal  to  the 
square  on  half  the  line. 

ABC  is  an  equilateral  triangle  and  0  any  point  in  the  side 
-SC.  Prove  that  the  square  on  BC  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
-fiO,  OC  together  with  the  square  on  AG, 

4.  Draw  a  common  tangent  to  two  circles. 

5.  If  from  any  point  without  a  circle  a  tangent  and  a  secant 
te  drawn,  then  tne  rectangle  contained  by  the  wnole  secant  and  the 
J)art  of  it  \\ithout  the  circle  shall  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the 
't:angent. 

Two  circles  intersect  in  A  and  B.  AC,  a  chord  of  one  of 
^hem,  cuts  the  interior  arc  of  the  other  in  Z>.  BE  bisects  CD  in 
>JF,  and  is  produced  to  meet  the  circles  in  F  and  G. 

Prove  that  FO  is  bisected  at  E,  and  that  if  the  circles  are 
^Kjual  CFDG  is  a  rhombus. 

6.  <^onstruct  an  isosceles  triangle  having  each  of  the  base 
'ingles  double  of  the  third  angle. 

In  the  figure  of  this  proposition  prove  that  the  chord  joining 
t;he  points  of  intersection  of  the  two  circles  is  a  side  of  a  regular 
^pentagon  inscribed  in  the  smaller  circle. 

7.  Define  the  terms  submultiple,  ratio,  homologous,  duplicate 
:ratio. 

8.  If  two  triangles  have  one  angle  of  the  one  ecjual  to  one 
«ngle  of  the  other,  and  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles  pro- 
portionals, the  triangles  shall  be  similar. 

4339.  M 
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In  a  given  straight  line  PQ  a  point  M  is  taken  and  PQ  is 
produced  to  0  so  that  MO  is  a  mean  proportional  between  PO 
and  QO.  If  A  be  any  point  on  a  circle  described  with  0  as 
centre  and  OM  as  radius,  then  AM  will  bisect  the  angle  PAQ. 

9.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
their  homologous  sides. 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899.* 

AIX5EBRA. 

1.  Find  the  square  root  of  the  expression 

(4a;2  +  Sxy  -  21y')  {2x'  +  Sxy  -  14?/«)  {2x^  -  7xy  +  6y-) 

and  simplify 

{ac  +  bdf  -  {acl  +  hcf  _  {ao  +  bdf  -^-jad  +  bcf 

(a  -  6)  (c  -  d)  {a  +  b){c  -{-  d) 

2.  Find  the  condition  that  x^  +  ax^  +  bx  •{-  c  should  be 
divisible  by  a?"  -f  mx  +  n  for  all  values  of  x,  and  without  actual 
division  prove  that  x^   +   3x^  +   »r^   +   ic  —  6  is  divisible  by 

x-  +  X  -  2. 

3.  Two  trains  start  at  the  same  time  from  two  towns,  and 
each  proceeds  at  a  uniform  rate  towards  the  other  town.  When 
they  meet  it  is  found  that  one  train  has  run  108  miles  more  than 
the  other  and  that  if  they  continue  to  run  at  the  same  rates,  they 
will  finish  the  journey  in  9  and  16  hours  respectively.  Find  the 
distance  between  the  towns  and  the  rates  of  the  trains. 

4.  Solve  the  equations 

4a;  ~  17         lOx  -  13   _   8a;  -  30         5x  -  4 


x-4     ^     2a;  -3     ~2a;-7     ^     x  -  1 


•■{■ 


'a;2  +  3a;y  =  40 
4i/2  ^  xy  =:  9, 

5.  Show  that 

X         ^        x^  1  1 

a;*  -  1  a:*  +   1   "  a;4  -   1   +  a;*  +   1  "  ^  +  ^• 

1 


and   rationalise 


VlO  -f-  Vl4-f-  ^15+^21 


6.  Given  . "^ -    ^ 


b  +  c  —  (t         c  +  a  —  />         a  +  b  —  c 

prove  that 

(a  -h  b  +  c)  {yz  +  zx  +  xy)  =s  (x  +  y  •{-  z)  (ax  +  fry  +  cz). 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  the  numbers  between  100  and  200  which 
are  divisible  by  3. 

Also  given  that  a^,  ag,  a«  are  in^P;   a^,  aj,  o^are  in  OP; 
c's,  ^4.  ci^  are  in  HP.     Prove  that  a,,  ttj,  ^5  are  in  (?.A 
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8.  In  the  equation    -i^    +   ^       +    -il_    =  0. 

X  —  a        X  —  b        X  —  c 

find  expressions  foi>  the  sum  and  product  of  the  roots. 

9.  Prove  that  for  real  values  of  x,  ^^  -  ^  +  ^   must  lie    be- 

X-  +  X  +  \ 

tween  3   and-?. 

10.  Shew  how  to  find  the  number  of  permuttitions  of  n  things, 
taken  all  together,  where ;?,  are  of  one  kind,  q  of  another,  and  the 
rest  all  different. 

Six  papers  are  to  be  set  in  an  examination,  two  of  them  in 
Mathematics ;  in  how  many  different  orders  can  the  papers  be 
given,  provided  only  the  two  Mathematical  papers  are  not 
successive  ? 

11.  Find  the  greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of 
and  prove  that 

\i^  x)       ^ ^- 1  +  2x  +     1-2    \rr2~x)  ^ 

Write  down  also  the  first  4  and  the  n''*  terms. 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — May,  1889. 

ELEMENTARY   PHYSICS. 

1.  Forces  2,  3,  and  4  lbs.  keep  a  point  in  equilibrium.  Show 
Kow  to  find  the  angles  between  their  respective  lines  of  action. 

2.  What  is  the  Principle  of  Work  in  Machines  ?  Apply  it  to 
5.iid  the  mechanical  advantage  in  the  system  of  three  moveable 
pulleys  in  which  one  string  goes  round  each  pulley  and  is 
fastened  to  the  beam.  Apply  it  also  to  find  the  power  required 
to  support  112  lbs.  on  the  system,  supposing  each  pulley  to 
^eigh  2  lbs. 

3.  Explain  the  advantages  of  supporting  each  of  the  moving 
^ivarts  of  a  balance  on  a  knife  edge.  AVhat  are  meant  by  sensi- 
bility and  stability  ?  What  adjustments  are  made  to  secure 
^ual  sensibility  for  all  loads  ? 

4.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Earth's  gi*avity  is  mcixsured  by  32. 
WVhat  does  this  mean  ?  Indicate  any  method  by  which  the 
itAtement  can  be  proved  ?  It  is  equally  true  for  heavy  and 
ight  bodies  ? 

5.  State  the  second  law  of  motion.  WTiy  is  the  poundal  used 
Vjr  unit  of  force  rather  than  the  pound  weight  ?  What  is  the 
•^nit  of  force  in   the  metrical  system  ?     A  body  movuig  in  a 
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.straight  line  increases  its  momentum  by  500  units  in  20  sec. 
Find  the  force  acting  upon  it. 

6.  If  a  stone  be  tied  to  a  string  and  then  swung  round,  there 
is  a  tension  set  up  in  the  string.  Explain  this  tension,  and  find 
its  amount  under  given  conditions.  If  the  string  be  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  the  stone  dropped  when  the  string  is  horizontal,  show 
that  the  tension,  when  tne  stone  is  at  the  lowest  point,  is  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  stone. 

7.  Define  the  density  and  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body.  Ex- 
plain fiilly  a  method  of  comparing  the  specific  gravity  of  two 
liquids,  without  the  use  of  the  balance. 

8.  Describe  the  Barometer,  and  prove  that  it  gives  a  measure 
of  the  pressure  of  the  air.  Given  that  the  weight  of  water  is 
1,000  ozs.  Av.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  specific  graivity  of  Mercury  is  13'6, 
and  the  height  of  the  Barometer  29G  in.  Find  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

1.  Express  in  grades,  and  in  circular  measure,  6°  21'  32". 
Find  the  angle  the  number  of  grades  in  which  is  4  more  than 

two-fifths  of  the  number  of  degrees. 

2.  Show  that  the  sines  of  30°,  45^  60°,  90°  are  proportional  to 
VI »  V^2,  J^y  J^ :  and  find  the  cosine  and  tangent  of  960**. 

Obtain  the  expression  for  the  general  value  of  all  angles  whose 
sine  =  ^. 

3.  Obtain  cos  {A  —  B)  in  terms  of  sines  and  cosines  of  A  and 
B ;  and  cos  A  —  cos  fi  as  a  product  of  sines  or  cosines. 

4.  Prove  that  sin  -^-^  +>v/H-sin  .4  +  ^1— sin  A,  and  deter- 
mine which  signs  are  to  be  used  when  A  is  between  270®  and 
360\ 

.    5.  Prove  (i)  tan—  =— ' --. 

^  2      1  -h  cos  ^ 

...V  cos  71  ^— cos (/?-[- 2) -4      .       /     .  IV    i 
sin  (ri-f-2)  A—sm  n  A  ^         ^ 

/•••x  tan  a  ^ 

(ill) =cos  2a. 

tan  2a  — tan  a 

and  solve  sec  -fl  — coscc  ^^+2^3  sec  ^0=0, 

6.  In  any  triangle  ABC  prove  that  a=6  cos  c  +  c  cos  B,  and 

a-h6_tan  ^  (A  +  B) 

a-h    tan  h{A- B)' 
'.  In  a  triangle  ABC,  show  that 

(i)  sin  ^-f-sin  5+ sin  C=4  cos  4~  cos  ^  cos  — 

2  2  2' 

^">'''=— B-^ a- 

cot  ---  +  cot  -r- 

2  2 

(iii)  R+r=^R  (cos  J.-f  cos  B+cos  C), 


I 
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8.  The  sides  of  a  triangle  being  5,  12,  13,  tind  the  radii  of  the 
inscribed  and  escribed  circles ;  and  the  three  medians. 

9.  Eliminate  o  and  0  from 

r*  sin^a-y*sin*y9=2^,  x  sin  a+y  sin  ^  =  ?',  x  tan  0=y  tan  a. 

10.  Find  in  terms  of  a  the  value  of  cos  4  (cot  -  'a). 

11.  Express  |}  and  ^7  as  continued  fractions;  and  find  the 

value  of  1    1    2    i    2 

3+4+6+4+5  + 

12.  Find  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of  /^""^    and  of 

(1  +5x) 
the  series  l+3ic+ 10x^36^^^+1360:*+ 


Winchester  College  Election.— July  4th,  1899. 

ARITHMETIC. 

l^JJ^.B. — In  asHiyning  marks  to  thi^  paper,  von  Hide  net  iuti  will  he 

paid  to  the  ages  of  the  Candidates.'] 
Algebraic  symbols  and  methods  nuiy  be  used. 

I.  A  boy  is  thirteen  to-day :   how  many  days  has  he  lived  ? 
what  day  of  the  week  was  he  bom  ^ 


^  II.  Prove  that  the  product  of  every  three  consecutive  integers 
i^  divisible  by  6.  Also  if  this  product  is  multiplied  by  the  miadle 
i^:s^t6ger,  prove  that  the  result  is  divisible  by  12. 

III.  Reduce  to  their  eimpliest  terms ; — 

1332 

^'    1443- 

£2  19s.  2d. 

^-    £7  7s,  lid 

*■  —  .1. 


IV.  A  boy  spends  f  of  his  pocket  money  his  first  week  at 
School,  and  i  ot  the  remainder  during  the  second  week,  and  has 
^s.  left  :  how  much  did  he  bring  from  home  ^ 

V.  Findthe  value  of  40625  of  £7. 

Reduce  3  fiir.  25  p.  2  yds.  2  ft.  3  in.  to  the  decimal  of  a  mile. 

VI.  Find  three  square  numbers  whose  sum  is  211. 

VII.  A  and  B  play  a  match  at  billiards,  24,000  up,  A  giving  B 
"JOOO.  After  three  days  play  the  scores  are  : — A,  4344 ;  B,  10,672. 
llow  far  is  A  behind  B  on  the  handicap,  and  also  how  far  is  B 
^head  of  A  ? 
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Vm.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  10  days,  B  in  12  days,  C  in 
16  days,  each  working  10  hours  a  day.  They  are  all  put  on  the 
work  together  and  finish  it  in  6  days.  How  many  hoiurs  a  day 
did  they  work  ?  If  £3  is  paid  for  the  job,  how  ought  they  to 
divide  the  money  ? 

IX.  A  man  buys  eggs  at  7s.  6d.  the  gross,  and  sells  them  at  6s, 
the  hundred.     What  is  his  gain  or  loss  per  cent.  ? 

X.  A  bicyclist  leaves  Winchester  for  Southampton,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  3  overtakes  a  friend  who  is  walking  to  Southampton. 
The  bicyclist  arrives  at  Southampton  at  10  mmutes  past  4,  and 
at  once  starts  on  the  return  journey  and  meets  his  friend  at  25 
minutes  to  5.    When  will  the  latter  reach  Southampton  ? 


Winchester  College  Election. — July  6th,  1899. 

ALEOEBRA   AND  GEOMETRY. 

[NM. — In  assigning  marks  to  this  paper,  considenUion  will  be 
paid  to  the  ages  of  the  candidates,] 

I.  Prove  that  6+c  is  a  factor  of 

(bc+ca+ab)  (a+6+c)— a6c. 
What  are  the  other  factors  ? 

II.  If  x-y  =  2^  and  iB2-y^  =  8^  shew  that  a:»-y»=28^ 

III.  Solve  the  equation  : — 

x+l    x—l       4 

cc  — l^x+l^aj— 2 

One  root  of  the  equation  3a^— 2a;  =  a  is  4,  what  is  the  othor 
root,  and  what  is  the  value  of  a  ? 

IV.  In  changing  a  sovereign  I  find  that  I  have  received  twenty 
coins,  consisting  of  half-crowns,  florins,  and  sixpences.  How 
many  are  there  of  each  ? 

V.  The  first  two  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  are 
(f^2r- ly  and  (r^+  If,  Find  the  third  term  and  shew  that  it 
is  a  perfect  square. 

VI.  Triangles  on  equal  bases  and  between  the  same  parallels 
are  equal  in  area. 

If  one  diagonal  of  a  quadrilateral  bisects  the  other  diagonal,  it 
also  bisects  the  quadrilateral. 

VII.  If  two  circles  touch  externally,  the  join  of  their  centres 
must  pass  through  the  point  of  contact. 

The  straight  line  A  B  is  bisected  at  (7,  and  semi-circles  are 
described  on  A  B,  A  C,B  C,  all  on  the  same  side  of  A  R  Shew 
that  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  touches  these  three  semi- 
circles is  one-ttird  oi  A  B. 
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VIII.  State,  without  proof,  how  to  find  the  centre  0  of  the 
circumscribed  circle,  the  centre  /  of  the  inscribed  circle,  and  the 
orthocentre  H,  of  a  triangle  ABC. 

Prove  that  the  angles  0  ^  /,  /  -4  ^  are  equal,  and  that  each  is 
equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  angles  B  and  C. 

IX.  A  triangular  garden  whose  sides  are  90  ft.,  120  ft.,  and 
150  ft.,  consists  of  a  triangular  lawTi  whose  sides  are  60  ft.,  80  ft., 
and  100  ft.,  completely  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery  of  uniform 
breadth.    What  is  this  breadth  ? 


Standard  of  Examination. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  standard  of  these 
papers  is  far  too  high,  that  boys  of  such  tender  years  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  Latm  verse,  stiff*  Greek  translation,  trigonometry, 
ana  so  on. 

Such  an  opinion  can  only  be  reasonably  based  on  one  of  these 
alternatives— -{a)  that  boys  cannot  reach  such  a  standard ;  (6)  that 
they  ought  Ttot  to  do  so. 

(a)  Tnis  must  be  dismissed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  paper  of 
too  high  a  standard  naturally  defeats  its  own  object.  An 
examiner  would  not  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  number 
of  boys,  none  of  whom  could  tackle  a  passage  set  for  translation 
or  the  mathematical  paper  presented  to  them.  Of  course  the 
same  thing  happens  if  the  ptipcr  is  too  easy.  If  one  boy  can  do 
the  paper  the  standard  is  not  too  high. 

(6)  This  it  must  be  acknowledj^ed  is  a  common  statement,  but 
it  is  often  used  as  an  excuse  for  inferior  work.  If  the  teaching  is 
inadequate,  or  the  forms  too  large,  such  a  standard  very  possibly 
may  not  be  attainable.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  Is  it  fair  to  the 
clever  boys  in  a  school  to  keep  them  down  to  the  standard  of 
their  less  gifted  compeers  ?  It  has  been  argued  for  example  that 
if  a  boy  knows  one  book  of  Euclid  well,  he  has  learnt  quite  as 
much  of  geometry  as  a  boy  at  a  Preparatory  School  should  know. 
He  is  stopped  in  his  progress  antl  made  to  do  the  same  work 
over  and  over  again  with  other  boys  who  are  still  learning  what 
he  knows.  It  is  sjiid  that  bovs  under  14  should  not  begin  Latin 
Verses,  but  if  they  have  reacted  a  certain  standard  in  Latin,  say 
at  the  age  of  12,  a  standard  only  just  reached  by  other  boys  of 
14,  it  is  unfair  to  the  clever  boy  not  to  let  him  enter  upon  a  new 
path.  The  great  desideratum  is,  not  that  he  should  stop  at  some 
nxed  standard,  but  that  he  should  go  on  as  far  as  he  advan- 
tageously can,  and  not  be  stinted  of  intellectual  food.  Also 
care  should  be  Uiken  that  his  work  is  broad  and  "  all-round,"  not 
simply  directed  to  one  or  two  special  subjects. 

Cme  point  about  the  classiciil  examination  is  oxtromely  satis- 
fectory — the  passages  set  for  translation  are  entirely  "  unseen  " — 
a  candidate  ha§  to  rely  only  on  his  own  knowledge  of  words  and 
ability  to  dissect  and  interpret  the  piece  selected.  He  cannot,  as 
is  possible  in  the  Ciise  of  prepared  books,  learn  bj'  heart  and  >mte 
down  a  translation  suppliea  to  him  by  a  teacher  or  a  printed 
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"crib."  This  priiKMple  places  the  Public  Schools  Entrance 
Scjholurship  Examinations  on  a  far  higher  and  more  Siitisfactory 
level  than  Local  and  similar  examinations  where  imjxjrs  on  pre- 
pared books  are  set. 

The  genend  or  English  papers  Cidl  for  some  comment. 

(i.)  Roman  and  Greek  History  are  taught  at  the  Public  Schools 
so  much  more  than  English  llistory  that  those  papers  are  best 
which  encourage  a  thorough  and  thoughtful  teaching  of  English 
history.  Roman  and  Greek  history  may  well  be  left  to  the 
Public  School  period. 

(ii.)  Geognipny  is  rarely  taught  on  the  classical  side  of  Public 
Schools,  and  therefore  this  subject  should  be  encouraged  at 
Prepiiratories,  especially  physicid  geography  and  kindred  subjects, 
as  a  means  of  cultivatmg  the  observmg  powers.  Hence,  the 
paper  that  makes  it  necessary  to  have  Iciirned  geogrjiphy  is  better 
than  one  that  makes  it  merely  optional. 

Now,  of  the  piipers  printed  above  only  one  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  siUisfactory  in  these  respects,  I.e.,  the  Winchester 
history  and  geography  paper;  the  next  best  is  the  Marlborough 
paper ;  but  tne  Winchester  questions  are  much  better  chosen. 

The  second  part  of  the  Eton  paper  may  test  general  knowledge, 
but  is  not  of  a  character  to  encourage  a  Ciindidate  to  spend  anv 
fair  proportion  of  his  time  for  preparation  either  on  EnglisL 
history  or  geography. 

II. 

Are  entrance  Scholarships  useful  and  beneficial  ?  Let  us 
consider  their  ettect  (1)  on  tlie  individual  boy,  (2)  on  the  genend 
working  of  the  Preparatory  Schools. 

•  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  boys  are  enabled  to  go  to  the 
great  Public  Schools  through  winning  Scholarships  who  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  content  with  another  sort  of  sc;hool 
altogether.  In  many  crises  it  is  a  choice  between  a  local  day 
school  or  a  cheap  public  school,  and  a  school  with  all  •  the 
advantages  of  Eton,  Winchester,  or  Rugby.  Again,  the  winning 
of  a  scholarship  will  obtain  what  no  payment  ofiees  can  secure — 
namely,  a  place  in  the  college  at  Eton  or  Winchester.  Here 
the  wfiole  intellectual  standard  is  of  the  highest.  There  are  70 
picked  boys  all  in  intimate  contact,  and  the  eftect  is  undoubtedly 
most  stimulating.  The  days  when  scholars  were  looked  down 
upon  have  now  gone  by — they  are  now  the  objects  of  envy  and 
admiration  to  their  less  giftecf  schoolfellows. 

A  scholar  feels  that  he  is  siivin*'  his  parents'  income,  doing 
something  for  them  in  return  for  what  they  have  done  for  him. 
He  knows,  too,  that  more  is  expected  of  him,  that  'ho  is  in 
honour  bound  to  do  credit  to  the  school  that  has  given  him  the 
advantixges  of  lower  fees  in  return  for  what  he  may  do  for  his 
school.  These  two  feelings  must  and  do  help  to  spiir  him  on  to 
do  his  best. 

It  cannot  be  upheld  that,  as  a  rule,  the  minds  of  scholars  have 
been  developed  at  the  ex{)ense  of  their  bodies.     They  prove 
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themselves  by  no  meatis  inferior  as  regards  athletic  prowess — 
the  70  scholars  at  Winchester  have  often  put  into  the  field 
teams  which  have  l)eaten  the  teams  pickect  from  200  "  com- 
moners "  and  from  200  boys  in  houses.  To  be  one  of  the  70 
at  either  Eton  or  Winchester  must  be  considered  the  proudest 
achievement  of  any  boy  up  to  the  age  of  14.  Brain  power  alone 
will  not  get  a  boy  a  scnolarship  at  these  great  schools ;  neither 
will  good  teaching  alone.  He  must  have  a  combination  of 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  strength,  besides  being  well 
taught. 

The  same  must  be  s*\id,  too,  in  a  less  degree  for  a  boy  who 

gets  a  scholarship  at  any  one  of  the  Public  Schools  where  the 

competition  is  not  so  strong  as  at  Winchester  and  Eton.     It  is 

no  small  advantage  for  a  l>oy  to  fail  once  or  twice  and  to  succeed 

in  the  end.     He  probably  learns  his  weaknesses ;  he    at  first 

trusted  too  much  to  his  abilitv  and  lacked  perseverance,  or  he 

had    worked   at  congenial   subjects  and  neglected  others ;    he 

benefits  by  failure  followed  by  success ;  valuable  moral  lessons 

a,re  taught  him  by  experience. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  boys  are  overpressed  at  their 
^Preparatory  Schools  in  order  that  tliey  may  gain  Scholarships, 
cind  that  tne  result  of  this  overpressure  is  that  the  boy  falls  off 
^ifberwards  and  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  that  he  has  shown. 
There  is  no  apparent  proof  of  this  assertion.  As  a  rule  the 
entrance  scholar  is  founa  much  higher  in  the  Public  School  than 
xion-scholars  of  the  same  age.  The  head  boys  are  generally 
scholars,  and  scholarships  at  the  riiiversities  are  almost 
^■nonopolised  by  those  who  have  won  entrance  scholarships  at 
%he  Public  Schools.  This  is  not  invariablv  true,  but  if  a  non- 
scholar  gets  a  scholarship  at  the  University  it  is  generally  the 
^XLse  that  he  was  not  well  taught  at  his  Preparatory  School,  or 
t.hat  he  was  lazy  there,  or  that  he  was  kept  back  by  illness  or 
^>ther  accidental  cause. 

The  picture  that  is  sometimes  drawn  of  the  poor  boy  taken 

Aom  games  to  do  extra  work  for  scholarships,  crammed  with 

^ips  up  to  the  last  moment,  forced  to  spend  his  holidays  in  work 

^with  a  tutor,  overpressed,  overanxious,  is  a  picture  which  has  no 

:3'eal  presentment  in  an  ordinary  Preparatorv*  School.     Such  treat- 

rxnent  would  doubly  defeat  its  own  object — such  a  boy  would  not 

l)e  at  his  best  in  an  examination  room.     No  schoolmaster  would 

risk  the  unenviable  reputation  of  neglecting  the  health  of  his  boys, 

Ihis  doctor  would  not  allow  it,  it  would  do  the  school  much  more 

liarm  than  a  possible  scholastic  success  could  do  it  good. 

No,  the  boys  who  go  in  for  the  scholarships  have  the  same 
lours  of  work  as  the  other  boys,  they  go  through  the  same  course 
of  teaching,  they  plav  the  same  games  and  often  excel  in  them. 
Again  it  has  been  said  that  the  rest  of  the  school  is  sometimes 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  getting  on  the  scholars.  The  conditions 
of  Preparatory  Schools  do  not  allow  of  this.  Boys  are  arranged 
into  Classes  and  move  from  one  to  another  according  to  their 
ability  and  industry  just  as  they  do  at  a  public  school ;  the  better 
boys  of  course  get  into  the  top  form,  and  the  work  of  the  top 
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form  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  boys  who  get  into  it,  but 
there  will  be  no  extra  hours  for  it.  Its  success  will  depend  on 
the  teaching  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school  quite  as  much  as  in 
that  of  the  top  form  itself  The  assertion  that  some  Preparatory 
Schools  keep  a  special  scholarship  class  is  ridiculous.  Some  of 
the  boys  in  the  top  form  may  get  scholarships,  but  it  is  absiurd  to 
imagine  that  clever  boys  are  picked  out  right  through  the  school 
and  taught  with  the  idea  of  tneir  becoming  scholars  and  the  rest 
of  the  school  neglected. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  standard  of  teaching  in  schools 
which  are  uniformly  successful  in  getting  scholarships  is  higher 
than  at  those  schools  where  the  standard  is  set  by  the  require- 
ments of  pass  examinations. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered — the  case  of  a 
boy  who  has  worked  well  and  tried  for  a  scholarship  (perhaps 
several  times)  and  has  not  eventually  succeeded.  Is  the  resmt 
bad  for  him  individually  ?  We  do  not  think  that  it  is — surely 
boys  must  learn  to  bear  disappointments,  to  find  out  that  success 
does  not  always  crown  effort.  He  has  probably  often  been  beaten 
in  class  and  in  games,  and  part  of  his  education  has  been  to  bear 
these  defeats  and  still  to  go  on  dmng  his  best. 

C.  C.  Ltnam. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  IN 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


It  is  not  the  primary  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
Arguments  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  education  given  by  the 
Olassical  side,  as  it  is  called,  to  that  of  the  Modem  side,  nor  to 
enquire  how  far  Greek  is  necessary  to  the  proper  training  of  a  boy's 
intelligence  before  a  certain  age ;  what  I  have  in  front  of  me  is  to 
describe  to  the  best  of  my  power  the  methods  employed  by 
I^ngUsh  preparatory  schools  for  teaching  both  Latin  and  Greek 
to  boys  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  Yet 
it  is  advisable,  for  the  piu-pose  of  clearmg  the  ground,  to  see  what 
the  diflFerences  of  opinion  roughly  are,  and  to  take  a  brief  survey 
of  the  points  at  issue. 

Each  system  has  its  advocates  and  each  has  much  in  its  favour. 
liVith  those  who  maintain  that  a  boy*s  education  should  be  strictly 
Titilitarian,  who  consider  that  French,  German,  Mathematics  and 
Science,  with  a  certain  amoimt  of  Enghsh,  best  prepare  his  mind 
lor  his  life's  work,  and  who  look  upon  even  a  minimum  of  Latin 
us  a  waste  of  time,  we  need  not  here  concern  ourselves ;  nor  must 
"we,  even  if  we  agree  with  them,  waste  time  over  those  who  think 
<jreek  the  best  possible  agent  for  training  thought  and  producing 
.accuracy  in  the  young,  and  who  would  insist  upon  all  boys, 
^whether  intended  for  Classical  or  Modern  sides,  taking  it  as  a 
subject  until  their  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  birthday,  so  tnat  they 
may  have  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  more  securely 
afterwards.     The  number  of  preparatory  schools   teaching  on 
either  of  these  lines  must  be  so  limited  that  they  would  fall 
outside  our  serious  consideration.    The  main  point  of  contention 
between  classical  teachers  is  whether  a  boy  has  time  for  beginning 
Greek  at  all  with  any  profit  while  at  a  preparatory  school.    Haa 
he  not  better  make  the  rest  of  his  knowlecige  doubly  sound,  and 
will  he  not  indeed  know  just  as  much  Greek  at  eighteen,  if  he 
begins  at  fourteen,  as  he  will  if  he  begins  at  eleven  or  twelve  ?  The 
curriculum,  they  say,  is  overloaded.     Supposing  that  the  limited 
time  at  his  disposal  every  week  is  to  be  curtailed  by  six  or  seven 
hours,  now  to  be  devoted  to  Greek,  the  average  boy  will   not 
properly  digest  enough  to  satisfy  the  public  schools  m  English, 
French,  Latin,  etc.,  at  his  entrance  examination.     It  may,  too, 
appear  somewhat  unreasonable  (as   was   almost    imanimously 
decided  last  year  by  a  strong  committee  of  preparatory  school 
headmasters)  that  a  child  of  twelve  should  be  learning  con- 
currently four  languages — English,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek, — 
besides  the  other  subjects  universally  recognised  as  a  necessary 
part  of  his  mental  baggage.     The  curriculum  of  the  German 
Reform  Schulen,  as  exemplified  by  what  is  called  the  Frankfurter 
Lehrplan,  seems  to  them  the  sensible  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
and  It  has  much  to  recommend  it.     In  Germany  there  is  nothing 
to  correspond  exactly  with  our  preparatory  school.     There  they 
have  large  secondary  day  schools  which  undertake  a  boy  s  educa- 
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tion  from  nine  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts.  Of  these 
schools  that  called  the  "  Gyninasinni  "  teaches  Latin  and  Greek 
when  its  pupils  are  old  enough,  the  "  Realgyninasium  "  Latin  but 
no  Greek,  the  "  Oberrealscnule  "  neither;  for  some  years  now, 
however,  the  authorities  have  permitted  in  certain  places  the 
experiment  of  teaching  the  same  elementary  subjects,  French, 
Anthmetic,  etc.,  in  all  three  types  of  school  until  a  Iboy  is  twelve 
years  old.  This  gives  him  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  elements,  and  allows  his  parents  time  to  decide 
whether  his  abilities  or  his  future  prospects  mark  him  out  for  the 
Gymnasium,  the  Realgymnasium,  or  else  for  the  Bealschule  or 
Ooerrealscihule ;  if  for  tne  former  two,  he  now  adds  Latin  to  his 
subjects,  dropping  some  of  his  French  hours,  until  he  is  fifteen  ; 
he  then  begins  Greek  at  the  Gyumashmi  if  he  is  destined  for  any 
studies  at  the  University  other  than  Modem  Mathematics, 
Languages  or  Science,  spending  nither  less  time  than  before  at 
Latin.  It  is  a  reasonable  scheme  and  is  said  to  be  answering 
beyond  the  expectations  of  most  observers.  In  many  cases  those 
taught  in  this  way  have  in  two  or  three  years  overtaken  those 
who  began  Latin  at  nine.  Possibly  Greelc  may  show^  the  same 
results,  though  as  yet  the  system  has  not  been  on  its  trial 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  this  conclusively.  However 
this  may  be,  Germany  is  not  England.  The  eflfect  of 
German  education  upon  the  formation  of  the  national  character 
is  not  wholly  such  as  we  should  care  to  see  in  Englishmen, 
and  our  system,  whatever  its  demerits  may  be,  is  attracting  atten- 
tion and  even  admiration  abroad.  The  T)endulum  is  beginning  to 
swing  the  other  way.  Representatives  from  France  (where  there 
are  loud  complaints  that  theirsecondary  schools  tend  to  produce  too 
many  functionaries  who  work  well  in  an  official  groove*  and  too 
little  self-reliance  of  character),  from  Germany  and  from  America 
are  constantly  visiting  us  and  examining  with  interest  oiur 
schemes  of  teaching  and  our  system  of  private  and  pubUc 
school  education.  Soon  they  will  be  establishing  schools  on  our 
lines.  .  The  case  so  far  then  is  not  proven.  That  the  ordinary 
intelligence  can,  under  tixed  conditions,  assimilate  in  four  years 
what  is  usually  looked  upon  as  the  work  of  six  is  by  no  means 
universally  accepted  as  true.  In  any  case,  we  preparatory 
school  headmasters  are  at  present  not  fee  agents;  we  cannot 
each  one  of  us  carry  out  our  ideal  cun'iculum.  We  have  no 
governing  body  to  thwart  or  control  us,  it  is  true :  but  for  all 
that  the  guiding  conies  from  above;  and,  just  as  the  public 
schools  are  compelled  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  Universities 
and  Woolwich,  so  are  we  obliged  to  adapt  our  teaching  to  the 
requirements  of  the  public  schools.  To  them  we  are  m  reality 
responsible ;  we  cannot  dictate  to  them  or  force  upon  them  our 
ideas ;  we  can  only  hope  that  when  we  represent  to  them  the 
difficulties  which  beset  us,  they  will  arrange  their  system  of  work 
so  as  gradually  to  lessen  them  as  they  occur.  As  our  oppor- 
tunities   of   intercommunication   increase    wo    find   the  head- 
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masters  of  public  schools  more  and  more  incliiKMl  to  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  any  reasonable  sii<^«ifesti<>ns  of  ours,  ai:d  it  is  of  the 
highest  imporUimre  that  they  should  do  so.  We  are  to  all 
intents  the  lower  forms  of  the  great  public  schools ;  their  nilers 
now  look  upon  us  not  only  as  valuable  allies  but  also  as  a 
necessary  and  integral  part  of  themselves.  This  very  question  of 
bt^nning  Greek  they  have  in  reality  settled  for  us.  More  than 
ten  years  ago  they  realised  how  crowded  was  our  curriculum  ; 
they  promised  to  make  an-angements  themselves  for  teaching 
Greek  from  the  elements  and  to  admit  on  their  Classical  side 
boys  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  language.  What  was 
the  result  ^  A  few  preparatory  scliools  took  them  at  their  word, 
taught  no  Gireek,  devoted  the  hours  thus  saved  to  strengthening 
other  subjects,  and  finally  found  out  to  their  sorrow  that 
boys  well  advanced  in  French,  Liitin,  Mathematics,  etc.,  were 
relegated  to  an  absurdly  low  form  at  the  public*,  school  because 
they  knew  no  Greek  !  What  they  gave  us  with  one  hand  they 
took  away  mth  the  other.  Besides,  the  public  schools  soon 
diseoverea  that  we,  with  our  small  classes  and  less  complicated 
organisation,  coidd  teach  Greek  far  more  carefully  and  thoroughly 
than  they  with  their  lari^^e  forms;  they  saw  that  if  they 
continued  to  bo  responsibte  for  thorough  grounding  in  this 
elementary  work  a  larger  staff  of  masters  would  be  required ; 
they  acknowledged  that  we  saved  them  some  trouble  and  with 
our  machinery  did  the  work  better.  Consequently  the  status 
qxu*  returned.  Nothing  permanent  has  been  done.  We  must  for 
the  present  acc^ept  the  lact  and  the  responsibility. 

Smce,  then,  a  considerable  amount  of  Latin  and  some  Greek 
are  obligatory  for  admission  into  a  fairly  hi^h  form  of  the  classical 
public  schools,  we  have  in  preparatorj'  schools  to  consider  how 
best  to  teach,  amid  the  jostling  mass  of  other  necessary  work, 
these  two  important  subjects.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  trace 
a  child's  course  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  to  the  time  when  he 
first  faces  his  public  examiners. 

He  generally  enters  between  his  ninth  and  tenth  birthday,  not 
always  well  grounded  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  and 
usually  knowing  no  Latin  at  all.  He  therefore  begins  his  life  in 
the  lowest  class.  His  week's  work  for  the  next  two  years  consists 
of  some  28  hours:  of  this  time  a  considerable  portion  is  given  up 
to  English  work  (History-,  Scripture,  Geogra))hy,  Letter-writing, 
and  Dictation)  French,  Arithmetic,  and  Drawing;  the  rest  to 
Latin.  These  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  Latin  include  prepamtion, 
in  which  he  must  be  assisted  f<^r  the  first  year.  For  a  month 
his  Latin  work  consists  almost  entirely  of  grannnar  which  must 
be  carefully  explained,  the  flrxional  endings  of  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs  (the  mdiciitive  mood  of  the  active  voice)  learned  by 
heart,  and  even  thus  early  h(^  should  be  practised  in  adding  these 
to  the  stems.  From  the  first  he  must  be  taught  to  think.  The 
master  should  watch  and  tiy  to  identify  himself  with  the  pupil, 
to  put  himself  in  his  place,  "to  think  his  thoughts,  for  so  he  will 
best  appreciate  his  difficulties  and  teach  him  to  overcome  them. 
An  experienced  teacher  (and  it  is  waste  of  time  tc  hand  over  the 
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youngest  children  to  one  who  is  inexperienced)  will  not  find  it 
hard  to  do  this  with  a  form  of  five  or  six.  A  good  deal  of  repe- 
tition is  necessary  and  a  good  deal  of  patience.  An  in&nt  learns 
by  imitation  and  finds  his  limbs  grow  stronger  by  use;  he 
unconsciously  observes  and  practises  ;  and  so  it  is  with  his  mind 
as  he  grows  older.  In  a  few  weeks  the  class  will  try  short 
sentences,  Latin  into  English ;  this  interests  them,  teaches  them 
to  apply  what  grammar  they  have  so  far  learned,  and  shows 
them  that  this  same  grammar  is  not  unmeaning  nonsense  but 
that  it  has  a  definite  use.  Soon  the  sentences  can  be  connected 
and  an  easy  story  attempted,  until  by  the  end  of  his  first  term 
a  clever  little  lad  will  have  finished  the  passive  voice  of  the 
regular  verbs  and  will  realise  some  of  the  meaning  of  what  he  has 
done;  an  average  boy  will  know  the  active  voice,  while  both 
will  also  have  gained  a  little  experience  in  turning  easy  English 
sentencesback  into  Latin.  Very  many  excellent  books  arepublisned: 
Macmillan's  First  Latin  Course,  Rust's  First  Steps  to  Latin  Compo- 
sition, Heatley*s  Gradatim,  Ritchie's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose 
Composition  seem  among  the  best,  though  every  school  has  its 
own  favourite  works,  and  possibly  they  are  equally  good.  With 
the  second  term  comes  promotion — a  new  joy.  Ambition  is 
perhaps  roused,  the  boy  is  keener  and  more  teachable.  Stih 
ne  must  be  helped  in  preparing.  A  master  should  walk  about, 
see  as  well  as  he  can  that  each  volatile  little  boy  is  occupying 
himself  with  the  lesson  on  hand,  never  answering  a  question 
without  asking  another,  so  as  to  elicit  thought,  but  explaining 
the  difficulty  when  he  notices  a  "  check."  It  possible  it  shoula 
be  arranged  that  the  class  be  taken  in  the  nour  immediately 
following  that  in  which  they  have  been  preparing,  for  boys  of 
this  age  are  very  forgetfiil ;  certainly  it  is  better  that  they  should 
not  prepare  on  Monday  what  they  say  on  Tuesday  ;  some  excep- 
tional cnildren  are  so  excitable  and  anxious  about  their  work  that 
this  bothers  their  brains  and  spoils  their  sleep.  A  little  grammar 
committed  to  memory  should  fonn  part  of  every  translation 
lesson,  enough  to  take  up  ten  minutes  in  the  hearing,  and  this 
ought  to  be  carefully  explained  on  the  preceding  day.  About 
thirty  minutes  should  be  given  to  the  construing,  which  ought 
to  be  heard  twice  over  if  possible,  and  about  ten  minutes  to 
parsing.  This  would  allow  fifty  minutes  in  all — ample  time,  and 
quite  as  much  as  is  good  for  small  boys  at  one  stretch.  Every 
member  of  the  class  ought  to  translate  part  of  the  lesson  and  to 
have  his  share  of  (questions  upon  it.  Composition  should  be 
partly  oral,  partly  written,  and  it  js  well  to  vary  the  method  of 
teaching  it.  A  master  will  sometunes  have  the  boys  round  him 
and  make  them  in  turn  translate  the  English  sentences  into 
Latin ;  this  done,  he  will  send  them  to  their  desks  that  they  may 
reproduce  the  exercise  on  pajX'r,  for  thus  their  memorv  will  be 
trained  and  their  attention  ensured ;  at  other  times  he  ought  to 
explain  the  principle  of  the  exercise  and  the  rules  of  which  it 
treats,  and  let  the  boys  make  their  own  attempts,  without 
further  aid,  on  paper.  Variety  both  excites  interest  and  main- 
tains it.    By  the  end  of  the  second  tenn  the  average  boy  will 
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begin  to  construe  easy  continuous  pieces  with  some  fluency ;  by 
the  end  of  the  third  he  will  have  read  some  Eutropius  and  short 
straightforward  extracts  from  the  Latin  authors.  All  this  time  he 
is  steadily  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  accidence,  keeping  up 
always  the  more  elementary  part  of  it  by  revising  and  revisine 
and  revising  ad  Tiaiiseain,  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  a  well 
conditioned  lad  should  grow  tired  of  it  if  he  be  taught  sensibly. 
A  wise  master  will  make  the  lefson  "  spin  "  by  an  occasional  joke 
(the  weakness  of  which  by  no  means  spoils  the  juvenile  appre- 
ciation of  it),  and  by  illustrations  taken  from  such  interesting 
objects  as  are  within  sight  or  haiL 

On  looking  back  upon  the  year's  work  one  is  often  surprised 
to  find  what  a  stride  has  been  made  by  the  majority  of  boys. 
There  will  be  disappointments  of  course.  Minds,  like  vessels, 
have  var3ring  capacity,  and  some  leak.  Boys  with  receptive 
memories  and  heads  upon  their  shoulders  take  their  removes 
more  quickly  than  the  others.  Classical  forms  ought  never  in 
preparatory  schools  to  consist  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  boys.  Con- 
stant circulation  is  going  on ;  promotions  occur  ever^  term ;  and 
the  gap  between  each  class  is  not  wide ;  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  rapidly  those  who  were  the  three  or  four  top  boys  of  Form  B 
in  July,  overtake  in  October  and  run  side  by  side  with  those  who 
were  left  at  the  bottom  of  Form  A. 

During  the  second  year  the  same  course  is  followed,  but  the 
work  becomes  more  advanced  and  the  lessons  longer.  Our 
representative  boy  now  prepares  by  himself,  though  he  may 
apply  when  in  sore  straits  to  his  master  for  help.  He  attempts 
one  of  the  many  admirable  little  books  constantly  being  issued, 
with  vocabulanes,  containing  selections  from  Csesar,  Livy,  &c. ; 
he  knows  by  this  time  what  a  compound  sentence  means,  how 
to  "keep  to  the  left,"  watches  his  tenses,  and  begins  to  understand 
oblique  narration  and  other  mysteries,  for  all  the  while  his 
composition  has  been  travelling  pari  passu  with  his  translation. 
Thev  mutually  assist  each  other.  In  nis  fifth  term  he  should  be 
ready  to  try  a  book  of  Csesar,  but  still  with  the  vocabulary 
attached,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  second  year  he  will  arrive 
at  the  dignity  of  a  dictionary  of  his  own  and  will  with  its  help 
make  a  very  fair  attempt  at  construing  the  editions  of  Caesar  and 
Comehus  Nepos  without  notes,  such  as  those  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press.  During  this  last  term  or  so  he  will  have 
begun  to  see  the  reasons  for  moods,  tenses,  cases,  and  while  he 
has  still  been  keeping  up  his  accidence  and  making  it  sounder 
and  sounder  he  will  have  learned  by  heart  a  few  examples  of 
the  more  common  Syntax  rules,  which  he  will  be  able  to  quote 
as  illustrations  of  instances  occurring  in  his  lesson. 

The  beginning  ot  his  third  year  sees  a  new  departure.  If 
intended  for  the  classical  side,  he  begins  Greek  ;  if  for  tne  modem, 
he  gives  extra  hours  to  French  and  Mathematics,  or  starts 
German.  In  ^ither  case  he  is  ripe  for  some  additional  work ;  he 
is  now  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age  and  can  stay  up 
for  an  hour's  preparation  every  evening.  As  he  has  also  arrived 
at  the  stage  when  he  is  supposed  to  spell  fairly  well  and  to 
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writt^  a  seiisiMc  letter,  be  f^^aiiiM  two  more  horn's.  One  of  these 
eigtit  hours  may  ht^  jjfivun  to  tlie  elassical  Imjv  for  Latin  composi- 
tion, the  other  seven  go  to  liis  Greek.  This  appears  to  be  about 
the  proper  time  in  the  lad's  career  for  beginning  the  new 
language,  when  he  has  a  grip  of  his  Latin,  a  fair  working 
knowledge  of  its  accidence  and  the  power  of  interpreting  a 
simple  author  w  ith  some  success.  To  fix  a  definite  age  for  uiis 
must  be  misleading;  it  is  rather  a  question  of  capacity,  and 
whether  the  lM)y  has  reached  a  certain  position  in  the  school. 
Tliere  seems  to  be  no  gi*eat  dittlculty  about  the  "  send-ott*" ;  boys 
will  always  at  first  attack  a  fresh  subject  with  enthusiasm ;  tne 
thirst  for  novelty  and  tor  investigation  is  roused.  The  interest 
thus  awakened  must  be  maintained,  ^\^len  children  are  shown 
that  the  old  system  of  forming  their  cases  and  tenses  still 
prevails,  and  that  the  gi-anmiar  is  arrange<l  very  much  on 
similar  lines  to  that  with  which  they  are  familiar,  they  regard 
the  new  characters  in  the  light  of  a  pleasant  puzzle  and  worry 
them  out  with  nuieh  enjoyment 

It  was  noticed  above  that  foY  a  boy  of  this  ago  to  he  learning 
four  languages  at  once  was  thought  somewhat  unreasonable.  But 
after  all  he  is  by  this  time  fairly  grounded  in  French  and  Latin, 
while  English  is  his  mother  tongue :  he  can  s})eak  this  last  well 
enough,  can  read  and  write  it  nassably,  auul  will  improve  by 
experience  without  ettort.  GrecK  and  Latin  comjK)sition  and 
translation,  if  properly  taught,  will  give  him  tAste,  power  of 
expressing  hhnsell,  a  cerUiin  style  in  writing,  and  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  English  literature.  His  history  and  geo- 
graphy arc  virtually  all  that  need  trouble  him  now ;  the  pirbUc 
school  will  be  responsible  for  a  hi<jh(T  development  lat<?r  on. 
To  French  four  hours  a  week  are  still  given,  but  a  good  deal  of 
the  drudgerj'  in  this  is  now  over,  and  a  bov  well  on  m  Latin  and 
Greek  finds  little  that  is  hard  in  the  modem  language,  so  that 
he  is  in  reality  giving  his  serious  at  tention  to  the  acquiring  of 
two  languages  only,  ami  these  help  one  another  in  a  marvellous 
degree.  The  same  rules  of  construing  apply  to  both ;  the  verb 
has  to  be  tracked,  parsed  carefidly,  and  translated  exactly  in 
both;  the  two  hmguages  are  syntht^tic  and  of  kindred  ongin, 
while  their  points  of  similarity  and  ditl'erence  are  full  of  interest 
and  instruction.  It  certainly  ai)pears  that  the  conunencement 
of  Greek  study  at  this  age  is  a  (listinct  ^^ain  from  many  points  of 
view,  in  spite  of  inst.mces  whi(4i  may  be  adduced  where  excep- 
tional intellect  has  in  maturer  vears  quickly  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties and  grasped,  as  ir.  were  hy  intuition,  the  "  mind  "  of  the 
ancients.  The  chief  importiince  is  the  mental  discipline,  the 
necessity  for  the  do  est  care  and  watchfulness,  the  training  in 
a(^curacy  which  Greek  gives  and  which  is  taught  ecjually  well 
perhaps  by  nothing  else  except  Euclid.  The  bracing  of  the 
toculties  of  the  mind  and  th(^  enlargement  of  the  mental  scope 
are  more  the  objecits  of  (education  than  marketable  information 
and  the  etfect  of  this  bracing  will  remain  behind  in  after  life 
even  when  the  Greek  itself  may  be  merely  a  dim  recollection. 

But  to  return  to  our  pupil.      He  is  all  keenness  at  first  about 
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his  Greek  alphabet.  A  liberal  use  of  the  blackboard  is  of 
importance  to  begin  with,  and  a  month's  practice  in  reading, 
copjnng,  learning  the  terminations,  etc.,  is  necessary,  very  much 
as  it  was  with  nis  first  steps  in  Latin.  He  should  now  try 
sentences  graduated  in  difficulty,  exemplifying  the  grammar 
as  he  learns  it.  Some  schools  devote  a  whole  term  to  the  learning 
and  practising  of  grammar,  allowing  no  translation  whatsoever, 
but  grammar  pure  and  simple  palls  upon  the  appetj^te,  and  it 
is  rememberea  better  when  applied.  There  are  several  excellent 
little  works  in  use  for  this  purpose,  of  which  Underhiirs  seems 
to  me.  to  be  one  of  the  best,  and,  though  there  is  no  ideal 
grammar  yet  published,  several  are  quite  good — ^Wordsworth's, 
Kutherfora's,  and  for  more  advanced  scnolars,  Abbott  and 
Mansfield's,  and  Parry's,  than  which  last  there  is  still,  I  think, 
no  superior.  Training  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  is  sufficient 
for  the  first  term ;  by  the  end  of  the  second  term  a  boy  should 
be  able  to  construe  snort  connected  pieces  such  as  are  given  in 
Heatle/s  "  Grsecula,"  and  before  the  year  is  out  he  will  make  a 
fsLvr  attempt  at  Morice's  "Attic  Stories"  and  selections  from 
Xenophon.  He  must,  during  his  second  year,  begin  to  use  his 
lexicon,  with  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  well-chosen  extracts  from 
Thucydides,  and  before  this  year  is  over,  an  ordinary  boy  will 
reach  the  standard  of  easy  Greek  play.  All  this  while  his  know- 
ledge of  accidence  and  Syntax  ought  to  have  been  growing 
steadily,  following  precisely  the  plan  he  followed  with  his  Latin 
grammar.  And  meantime,  of  course,  his  Latin  has  been  pro- 
sressing,  and  has  been,  it  may  be  unconsciously,  assisting  his 
Greek ;  parallel  examples  of  Syntax  in  both  lanffuages  might  be 
asked  when  either  of  the  two  requires  this  kind  of  illustration, 
and  Greek  equivalents  for  Latin  idioms  as  they  occur  in  reading ; 
this  will  keep  the  two  languages  side  by  side.  For  some  terms 
now,  since  we  started  him  in  Greek,  the  boy  will  have  been 
tnaUng  steady  way  through  his  Latin  authors ;  he  will  probably 
know  somethmg  of  Phaednis,  Ovid,  Livy  and  Virgil,  and  perhaps 
a  little  of  Horace.  A  change  of  book  and  an  introduction  to  a 
new  sty]^  of  writer  is  of  great  importance. 

And  his  composition  nas  come  on  quietly.  By  stages  he  has 
passed  through  elementary  books — one  of  the  most  searching 
and  valuable  of  which  is  still  the  old  Arnold,  if  taught  sensibly 
and  with  discrimination — until  he  has  tried  his  hand  at  connected 
prose.  He  has  learned  the  laws  of  scansion  for  the  sake  of 
vinderstanding  what  Ovid  and  Virgil  mean,  and  perhaps  he  is 
aoncie  way  on  in  the  technical  art  of  "  making  verses.  *  This 
ought  to  lead  him  on  to  "  writing  verse."  If  a  boy  is  to  enter 
JnB  pubUc  school  on  the  classical  side  he  should  not  be  allowed 
tx)  omit  Latin  verse  composition  from  his  course  of  training, 
for  without  it  he  will  neither  be  woH  equipped  for  the  next  few 
^ears  of  his  life,  nor  if  he  should  happen  to  take  a  hi^h  place 
xn  hi'  entrance  examination,  will  he  maintain  his  position  at 
Qom'  schools.  He  must  possess  more  than  a  mere  elementary 
In  '/ledge  of  metre  and  of  prosody  for  the  proper  understanding 
ana   correct  rendering  of  ^.hn  Liitiu  poets.     Tho  tiiuo   is  not 
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wasted  at  any  rate,  as  verse-making  improves  a  learner's 
accuracy  and  assists  his  prose,  and  as  the  terms  ffo  by  the  learner 
will  show  whether  he  has  any  faculty  for,  or  leaning  towards, 
higher  scholarship.  During  his  last  year  at  a  preparatory  school 
he  will  be  capable  of  trying  to  turn  into  Latm  short  pieces  ol 
English  narrative  and  simple  poems.  He  becomes  familiar  with 
idioms,  is  on  the  alert,  gains  facility  in  translating,  and  perhaps 
reaches  a  standard  high  enough  for  a  competitive  exammation, 
if  that  is  an  object  to  him.  But  probably  the  most  important 
result  of  all  is  shown  in  the  improvement  in  the  lad*s  taste.  Ho 
is  forced  to  dwell  on  the  meaning  of  English  lines  in  a  way  in  which 
otherwise  ho  would  not  have  cared  to  think  of  them,  ne  under- 
stands allusions,  he  begins  to  appreciate  the  value  of  epithets, 
of  emphasis,  of  the  position  of  words ;  he  sees  through  the  poet's 
intent  and,  even  if  nis  attempt  to  turn  these  into  the  corres- 

E ending  Latin  idiom  is  feeble  and  stilted  at  first,  he  is  the 
etter  lor  trying  and  will  improve.  Whether  verse-making  is  a 
knack  or  not — and  of  course  some  boys  take  to  it  more  readily 
than  others — it  is  a  knack  that  must  assuredly  argue  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  the  language.  He  is  a  better  classic  than  he 
would  have  been  had  he  left  verses  alone.  For  Greek  prose 
and  verse  there  is  no  time ;  a  master  must  be  content  with  a 
slight  grounding  in  the  rendering  of  English  sentences  into 
Greek. 

And  now  the  boy's  course  is  completed.  He  is  somewhere 
between  his  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  oirthdays,  and  ought,  save 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  to  "  move  on."  If  he  has  been 
rciisonably  diligent  and  has  acquired  in  these  four  years  the 
habit  of  reflection,  he  ought  now  to  find  no  difficulty  in  taking 
his  removes  easily  and  without  undue  effort  until  he  is  ready 
for  the  University.  No  mention  has  been  made  of  scholarship 
boys — and  purposely.  Their  education  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  school.  There  should  be  no  pressure  and  no 
specializing.  The  only  difference  is  this,  that  a  clever  boy  will 
assimilate  knowledge  more  rapidly  and  win  his  promotion  from 
class  to  class  more  regularly  than  his  slower  companions,  so  that 
probably  by  the  time  he  is  eleven  years  old  he  will  b6  in  the 
same  stage  as  the  ordinary  boy  of  twelve.  He  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  latter,  nor  must  the  latter  be  sacrificed  to  him. 
For  such  promising  children  there  ought  to  be  an  extra  form  at 
the  top  of  the  school  into  which  they  can  be  drafted,  if  they  can 
Avithout  any  strain  reach  it  in  the  regular  course  of  work.  A 
special  master  is  usually  set  apart  for  this  form  in  schools  that 
care  to  undertake  this  higher  standard  of  work;  the  embryo 
scholars  thus  have  their  fair  chance  of  distinguishing  themselves 
without  any  detriment  to  the  rest  of  their  schoolfellows,  and 
\vithout  any  neglect  on  the  masters*  part  of  the  rank  and  tile. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  head  master  must  find 
time  to  revise  every  class  in  the  school  now  and  then.  Whether 
he  is  engrossed  in  his  own  form- work,  or  in  corre^spondence,  or  in 
ihe  general  supervision  of  the  establishment,  he  must  make  for 
himself  opportunities  of  seeing  that  his  schedule  of  work  is  being 
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feithfully  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  or  abuses  will  imperceptibly 
creep  in. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  education,  differing  in  some  details 
but  in  the  main  following  the  lines  sketcheS  above,  which  is 
carried  out  with  more  or  less  success  by  our  classical  preparatory 
schools.  That  it  is  both  practical  and  practicable,  and  on  the 
whole  most  satisfactory,  I  for  one  can  affirm  jfrom  an  experience 
of  over  25  years,  during  which  nearly  800  young  boys  have  passed 
through  my  hands.  We  are  accused  of  not  laying  sufficient  stress 
on  intellectual  standards  but  of  judging  excellence  of  character 
too  much  by  physical  dev.elopment ;  we  contend  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  those  who  are  mouloing  the  characters  of  the  youth  ot 
this  generation  to  cultivate  as  far  as  rests  with  them  the  perfect 
ideal,  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually. 

Whjr  then,  objectors  say,  is  there  so  often  a  poor  result  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  rrequcnt  failure  of  boys  to  qualify  for 
the  moderate  standard  requir^  of  them  on  joinmg  their  public 
schools  ?  Is  there  not  something  radically  wrong  with  a  system 
which  teaches  so  feebly  that  those  who  have  been  for  nine  or 
ten  years  brought  up  upon  it  find  a  difficulty  in  passing  the 
Matriculation  Examinations  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge?  This 
last  objection  may  be  answered  at  once  by  the  assertion  that 
the  fault  Ues  with  the  individual,  not  with  the  system,  for 
precisely  the  same  system  provides  sixty  boys  every  year — the 
scholars  elected  at  Eton,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Charterhouse,  Harrow, 
&c. — who  could  with  certainty  pass  Responsions  or  Little  Go  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  and  a  vast  number  besides,  unsuccessful 
candiaates  for  these  school  honours,  who  do  not  fall  far  short  ot 
the  same  standard !  But  of  course  wc  see  occasional  failures, 
perhaps  five  in  every  hundred.  In  all  schools  are  found  instances 
of  boys  so  hopelessly  crass,  so  utterly  incapable  of  taking  in  an 
idea  or  of  retaining  it,  if  understood,  that  one  wonders  some- 
times whether  in  spite  of  the  endless  trouble  bestowed  upon 
them  they  will  ever  oe  fit  for  anything  in  after  life  but  shooting 
partridgas.  Others  are  so  much  spoiled  and  pampered  before 
they  reach  school  that  it  takes  their  unfortunate  masters  a  long 
time  to  break  through  the  crust  which  indulgence  or  self-com- 
placency has  foniied  round  them  ;  but  these  cases  are  happily 
not  numerous.  There  exist  other  causes  for  failure,  of  which  the 
following  are  among  the  most  obvious  : — 

1.  Boys  often  enter  their  preparatory  school  too  late  and 
leave  it  too  early.  The  reasons  for  their  late  arrival  are  doubt- 
less excellent,  bemg  chiefly  doujostic  ones.  The  cJiild  is  delicate, 
and  requires  home  care  for  a  little  longer;  he  is  an  only  son,  and 
cannot  yet  be  spared ;  or  he  has  a  younger  brother  who  is  being 
educated  with  him  at  home,  they  cannot  be  separated,  and  will 
be  sent  to  school  together ;  or  he  finds  great  dimculty  in  reading, 
and  must  have  special  attention  still  for  a  while.  Not  only  does 
their  work  suffer  but  most  often  they  are  also  sadly  nudisriplined 
when  they  do  appear,  frequently  at  about  their  eleventh  oirth- 
day — ^anfl  then  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  just  as  the 
boy  is  passing  his  thirteenth  birthday,  the  publie  school  master, 
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at  whose  house  his  name  is  entered,  sends  for  him.  He  has  a 
sudden  vacancy;  unless  this  is  accepted,  it  may  be  doubtful 
when  the  next  will  occur;  the  parent  is  panic-stricken,  and 
the  lad  goes.  He  has  had  two  years  of  elementary  Latin  teach- 
ing and  no  Greek,  for  it  has  been  already  shown  how  much  can 
be  soundly  grafted  into  the  average  boy  m  that  period  of  time. 

2.  Another  reason  for  failure  is  that  the  forms  at  the 
preparatory  school  are  sometimes  too  large.  This  naturally 
means  that  the  masters  are,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  boys, 
too  few.  There  must  be,  unf ortunatrfy,  in  all  matters  of  educa- 
tion, a  commercial  side.  A  great  many  excellent  schools  consist 
of  from  30  to  40  boys ;  every  care  is  lavished  upon  them,  their 
food  must  be,  if  simple,  plentiful,  well-cooked,  and  of  the  best; 
comforts  are  provided  for  them  as  though  they  are  at  home,  and 
their  masters  for  the  most  part  must  be  University  men.  Yet  it 
is  difficult  for  a  head  master  to  provide  all  this  on  a  gross  income 
of  3,000i.  or  4,000i.  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  reserve  for  him- 
self any  adequate  compensation  for  his  outlay  of  capital,  his 
wearine  work,  and  his  anxiety.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  he 
denies  himself  a  necessary  master,  and,  to  make  up  for  the  self- 
denial,  adds  two  or  three  boys  to  ever^  division.  It  is  unsound 
poUcy,  but  he  seems  compelled  to  do  it.  Let  him  raise  his  fees, 
ne  loses  his  boys.  Larger  schools  can  afford  to  be  more 
extravagant  as  to  their  staff,  and  need  not  suffer  in  this  way,  but 
the  strain  is  severely  felt  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  though  in 
most  cases  it  is  well  known  that  those  in  command  sacrifice 
their  own  pecuniary  advantage  for  their  school's  welfare,  and 
provide  a  staff  almost  beyond  their  means. 

3.  But  perhaps  the  most  obvious  cause  of  all  is  the  lack  of 
system  in  the  work,. owing  to  a  frequent  change  of  assistant 
masters,  who  come  and  go  with  regularity  every  term.  This  is 
fatal.  Any  continuity  in  the  teaching  under  these  circumstances 
is  impossible.  It  is  partly  a  question  of  economics  again,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  so ;  even  if  the  number  of  masters  be  few,  there 
is  no  reason  why  these  few  should  be  perpetually  changing.  The 
fact  implies  the  want  of  some  necessary  attributes  on  the  part  ot 
the  head  master — either  he  chooses  his  men  badly,  or  he  is 
inconsiderate,  or  he  underpays.  The  question  is  important,  as  it 
affects  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  the  future  of  an  able  and  self- 
denying  body.  Many  men,  immediately  on  taking  their  degree, 
accept  a  post  at  a  preparatory  school  that  they  may  have  a 
breathing  space  in  which  to  look  round  them.  They  have  a 
year  to  spend  before  the  serious  business  of  life  begins,  and  this 
they  give  to  useful  and  a^eeable  work  and  games,  but  without 
any  serious  idea  of  makmg  education  their  profession.  These 
birds  of  passage  require  little  consideration ;  they  ought  not  to 
be  encouraged  or  even  admitted.  Others  come  for  the  experience, 
intending  in  due  course  to  carry  on  schools  of  their  own,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  make  teaching  their  life's  work.  A  head  master 
ought  soon  to  discover  who  of  these  will  be  valuable  to  him,  and, 
having  found  a  good  n^ter,  he  ought  to  do  his  utmost  to  retain 
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him,  for  his  worth  is  "  above  nibies."  The  head  should 
make  it  worth  such  an  assistant's  while  to  stay  with  him  by 
studying  his  happiness  and  comfort,  and  by  gradually  raising  his 
stipend,  so  that  ne  may  and  can,  if  he  wishes,  provide  himself 
with  an  annuity  after  a  definite  number  of  years*  service.  When 
a  master  has  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  interests  of  the 
school,  the  school  ought  not  to  desert  him  when  he  is  past 
embarking  upon  a  fresh  career.  But  this  is  a  wide  subject  and 
cannot  fufly  oe  discussed  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that 
useful  masters  will  jstay  and  perform  their  work  ably  and  loyally 
for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  years,  and  yet  remain  young 
and  boyish  enough  to  share  in  their  pupils'  pursuits  ana 
pleasures.  Fortunate  is  the  school  which  manages  to  keep 
them ! 

Other  causes  there  are,  too  numerous  to  dwell  upon — interrup- 
tions owing  to  illness  (which  the  public  schools  scarcely  seem  to 
realise  sufficiently),over-devotion  to  cricket,  supineness  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  and  so  forth — some  unavoidable  and  some 
preventible,  but  enough  has  been  written  upon  this  subject  to  show 
that  anything  which  interrupts  the  general  swing  and  continuity  of 
the  school  routine  will  sensiblv  attect  the  results  of  its  work.     It 
may  be  urged  that  not  only  the  Latin  and  Greek  but  all  other 
branches  of  work  will  suffer  from  similar  reasons.     It  is  true ; 
but  they  will  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent.     Classical  teaching, 
to  be  sound,  must  omit  nothing ;  there  must  be  no  gaps,  and  in 
it  a  proper  and  r^ular  order  of  proceeding  is  generally  accepted. 
In  other  subjects  fliis  is  not  always  the  case — the  third  book  of 
Euclid,  for  instance,  reauires  very  little  acquaintance  with  the 
second,  which  can  be  shelved  for  a  while ;  quadratic  equations 
in  Algebra  are  taught  either  before  or  after  simple  problems,  and 
so  on ;  but  it  will  not  conduce  to  ultimate  success  if  we  attempt 
royal  roads  or  short  cuts  in  Latin  and  Greek.     It  is  on   this 
a<KX>unt  of  the  highest  moment  that  as  few  breaches  as  possible 
Bhould  be  made  in  the  school's  regimen  and  scheme  of  education. 
Much  could  be  added  on  this  most  important  subject,  but 
possibly  more  than  enough  has  been  said  to  justify  the  existence 
of  our  preparatory  schools  as  classical  nurseries  for  the  great 
^Bchools  of  England.     In  spite  of  occasional  failures   ana    of 
evident    impertections,   their  value  is  being  more    and  more 
^recognised  and  acknowledged  every  year,  and  if  the  advance  in 
liigher  secondary  education,  distinctly  visible  in  this  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  can  be  satisfactorily  established  as  resulting  from 
their  founaation,  development,  and  present  condition  (as,  mdeed, 
is  commonly  allowed),  they  clearly  have  a  raison  d'itre  as  well 
«s  a  claim  upon  the  paternal  interest  of  the  public  schools  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  feritish  parent  of  to-day. 

C.  EccLES  Williams,  D.D. 
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THE    TEACHING    OF    THE    MOTHER-TONGUE    IN 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


The  teaching  of  English  will  be  considered,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Paper,  to  comprise  instruction  in — 

(a)  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing ; 

(b)  Original  Composition  and  Reproduction  ; 

(c)  Language  (Grammar,  Word-formation,  etc.) ; 

(d)  Literature. 

The  average  age  at  which  a  boy  enters  a  Preparatory  School  is 
about  ten;  and  oy  that  time  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
that  he  should  have  been  taught  at  home  or  elsewhere  to  read 
correctly  without  having  to  spell  words,  to  spell  and  undei-stand 
the  ordinary  words  he  meets,  and  to  Avrite  neatly.     Experience 
seems  to  show,  however,  that  this  standard  is  reached  only  by 
the  few.      The  increase  in  wealth  and  luxury  has  had  a  notice- 
able effect  on  the  early  education  of  children.      They  are  more 
indulged  than  formerly,  and  parents  are  unwilling  to  subject 
them   to  strict  rules  or  press  them  to  do  what  they  dislike. 
Their  education  is  put  off  as  long  as  possible,  and,  in  consequence, 
when   they  are  found  to  be  immanageable  at  home,  and  are 
Dacked  on  to  school,  they  are  some  two  years  behind  the  stan- 
aard   which  the  average  boy,  with  proper  training,  can  easily 
reach.      Preparatory     Schoolmasters,     therefore,     find    them- 
selves faced   by  this    diflSculty.     If    they  devote    a    sufficient 
amoimt    of   time    in    the    lower    forms   to   these    elementary 
subjects,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  boys  up  to  the  classical  standard 
expected  by  Public  Schools.     On  the  other  hand,  if  they  take 
l>oys  as  they  find  them,  and  allow  thcni  to  pick  up  what  they 
can  from  the  unsystematic  efforts  of  individual  masters,  though 
the  abler  boys  will  probably  get  along  well  enough,  the  average 
and  slow  boy  suffers  all  through  his  school  life. 

A  study  of  the  returns  miide  by  the  schools  reveals  the  fact 

t^hat,  as  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  the  most 

remarkable  differences  of  practice  exist.     The  time  given  to  all 

subjects  included  in  this  paper  (except  writing)  varies  from  half 

«.n  hour  a  week  to  twelve  hours  or  possibly  more.      All  schools 

seem  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  giving  some  time  to  spelling,  but 

several  give  none  to  composition,  language,  or  literature,  and  the 

majority  give  about  four  or  five  hours  a  week  in  the  lower  forms 

ana  one  or  at  most  two  in  the  upper.      In  one  school  a  spelling 

lesson  is  learnt  every  day  by  every  boy  during  his  school  course, 

in  another  half  an  hour  a  week  is  considered  sufficient.     One 

master   gives  four  hours  each   to  composition,  language,  and 
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literature.  Many  others  write  that  these  subjects  have  no  fixed 
place  in  their  curriculum,  or  that  they  are  crowded  out  by  the 
necessities  of  Public  School  examinations.  Truly  there  seems 
no  fear  that  Secondary  Schools  in  England  are  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  German 
system,  which  some  writers  dread.  The  general  impression 
left  on  my  own  mind  by  a  long  Public  School  experience 
and  the  examination  of  the  returns,  is  that  English  is 
neglected  in  favour  of  those  subjects  which  are  showy  and  easily 
tested.  And  yet  it  seems  the  most  ridiculous  platitude  to  asnert 
that  until  a  boy  can  read  the  mother-tongue  easily,  can  under- 
stand and  assimilate  what  he  reads,  and  even  express  his 
thoughts  with  reasonable  fluency,  he  is  not  fit  to  start  on  the 
difficulties  of  Latin  prose,  or,  inaeed,  the  preparation  of  anything 
but  the  merest  rote  work.  I  imagine  that  many  teachers,  like 
myself,  must  have  come  across  boys  reading  Virgil  and  Caasar,  to 
whose  minds  the  English  translation  conveyed  scarcely  any 
definite  idea.  I  am  (juite  sure  that  no  one  can  examine  an 
average  form  in  a  Pubhc  School  in  history  or  one  of  tlie  kindred 
subjects  without  noticing  that  the  power  of  expression  of 
thought  and  interpretation  of  fact  is  very  low  in  comparison 
with  the  amoimt  of  names  and  facts  which  the  memory  has 
stored.  It  may  of  course  be  replied  that  the  memory  of  hloys  is 
strong  and  their  reasoning  power  weak,  and  tliat  we  are 
wise  m  making  the  utmost  use  of  the  power  while  we  can.  But 
granting  this  proposition  to  the  full,  there  is  obviously  another 
point  of  view.  We  train  what  is  naturally  strong  and  neglect 
what  is  naturally  weak.  Whether  the  flood  of  fitcts  which  the 
sponge-like  mind  of  the  boy  so  easily  absorbs  is  worth  very  much 
to  him  may  be  an  open  question,  but  of  the  value  of  a  well- 
trained  reason  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  what  is  (to  the  little 
boy  at  any  rate)  the  only  possible  basis  for  thought,  namely,  his 
own  language,  this,  oddly  enough,  is  the  subject  whose  acquisi- 
tion is,  as  a  rule,  left  to  chance.  I  am  anxious  not  to  exaggerate 
the  weakness  of  our  Preparatory  Schools  in  this  respect.  I  Know 
that  in  some  schools  English  is  most  carefully  taught.  I  know 
that  the  clever  boys,  in  any  case,  do  not  suffer  much,  but  I  feel 
very  strongly  that,  as  a  rule,  the  value  of  systematic  English 
teaching  is  not  appreciated. 

The  subjects  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

(a). — Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing. 

Nearly  all  boys  can  read  a  little  when  they  come  to  school 
It  lies  outside  the  scope  therefore  of  this  paper  to  consider 
methods  of  teaching  beginners. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  only  can  read  easily  and 
understand  what  they  read.  Much  time,  therefore — not  less 
than  six  hours  a  week — ought  to  be  devoted  to  reading  in  the 
lower  forms,  and  necessarily  therefore  to  reading  aloud.  These 
lessons  can  be  made  most  interesting  and  instructive  if  a 
suitable  reading  book  is  chosen.  For  a  good  teacher  can  here 
show  his  very  oest  powers.     By  bright  oral  questioning  he  can 
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not  only  be  teaching  vocabulary  (a  most  important  point), 
spelling,  and  easy  grammar,  but  he  can  also  be  training  his  boys 
to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  every  passage  they  read. 

In  their  use  of  these  lessons,  tne  Germans  are  far  in  advance 
of  us.  They  ask  many  more  questions  on  the  subject-matter 
of  a  passage  Ihan  is  usual  in  our  forms.  They  demand  gram- 
matical and  well  -  expressed  answers,  and  so  prepare  the 
way  for  the  teaching  of  composition.  The  mistake  made, 
in  my  opinion,  by  most  English  teachers  is  to  require  only 
answers  in  one  word  or  short  phrases.  Thev  are  so  anxious  to 
be  smart,  and  bright,  and  vigorous,  that  the  interchange  of  ques- 
tion and  answer  is  like  the  rattle  of  musketry  fire.  No  doubt  it 
demands  more  skill  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
keep  a  class  interested  in  the  slower  and  more  elaborate  answers 
required  by  the  Grerman  teacher.  It  is  true  also  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  err  on  the  other  side,  and  to  waste  time  and  cover 
loo  little  ground.  But  no  one  can  study  the  rejports  on  the 
lessons  given  on  the  mother-tongue  in  Germany  without  feeling 
that  we  nave  much  to  learn  from  them.* 

The  English  reading  lesson,  therefore,  should  be  to  the  little 
boy  at  a  Preparatory  ochool  his  most  important  task.  It  may 
be  combined  with  history  or  geography  leaching,  but  its  main 
purpose  should  always  be  to  train  him  to  read,  think,  and 
express  his  thoughts  in  his  own  language.  He  should  also, 
surely,  be  tciught  to  manage  his  voice  so  that  it  may  express 
the  meaning  he  wishes  to  convey.  Very  diverse  opinions  are 
held  as  to  the  desirability  or  possibility  of  training  boys  in  elocu- 
tion, but,  whatever  view  be  taken,  it  must  be  rignt  to  let  them 
hear  the  diflference  between  good  and  bad  reading,  and  detect 
some  of  the  principles  which  underly  that  difference.     How 

E leased  a  boy  is,  for  example,  when  he  first  discovers  that  if  he 
olds  up  his  voice  he  implies  that  there  is  more  to  come,  if  ho 
drops  it  that  he  has  finisned  his  sentence. 

Spelling  is,  as  a  rule,  not  neglected  at  Preparatory  Schools, 
though  here  again  there  is  little  agreement  among  teachers  as  to 
methods.     In  some  schools  lists  of  words  are  learnt  every  night, 
in  others  the  use  of  a  spelling  book  is  condemned.     One  head- 
master writes  that  dictation  is  hopelessly  unscientific,  others  that 
dictation  lessons  are  given  in  all  forms  in  their  schools.     But 
thanks  to  Government  examinations   there  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  in  one  way  or  another  spelling  should  be  taught. 
The  practice  which  seems  to  me  most  reasonable  is  to  make  boys 
(a)  copy  out  correctly  all  words  wrongly  spelt ;  (6)  learn  words 
from  a  spelling  book,  looking  out  the  meanings  in  a  dictionary 
when  necessary,  and  framing  sentences  to  illustrate  their  use ;  (c) 
collect  a  few  leading  rules  ;  (d)  look  out  for  derivations.     I  am 
inclined  to  agree  m  the  condemnation  of  dictAtion.     For  the 

ffood  speller  it  is  waste  of  time,  for  the  bad  it  is  a  confirmation, 
or  die  time,  at  least,  in  error. 

♦  Vide  the  admirable  paper  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale  on  The  Teaching  of  the 
•^other-Tonfftte  in  Germany,  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjecta, 
^oL  L,  1896-97.    London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.) 
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Writing  is  well  taught,  as  a  rule.  The  prevailing  style  is  the 
upright.  It  has  the  merit  of  legibility  if  not  of  b€»uty.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  crush  out  individualism  in  the 
endeavour  to  secure  uniform  excellence.  It  is  possible  to  stretch 
the  desire  for  neatness  too  far.  I  have  known  much  time 
wasted  by  teachers  whose  pride  was  that  their  boys'  exercise 
books  should  be  spotlessly  tidy.  Two  further  points  occur  to  me 
as  the  result  of  my  own  expenence.  Copies  are  of  little  use  in 
the  case  of  confirmed  bad  writers.  It  is  better  to  try  and  effect 
an  improvement  on  the  lines  of  a  boy*s  own  hand.  Secondly, 
bad  writing  is  often  caused  by  misuse  of  the  top  joint  of  the 
first  finger.  The  curve  shoula  be  convex  above,  concave  below. 
Otherwise,  pressure  is  thrown  on  the  ball  instead  of  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  and  control  over  the  pen  is  lost 

(6). — Original  Composition  and  Reproduction. 

This  subject  is  rarely  satisfactorily  taught  in  English  schools, 
and  often  entirely  neglected.  Tne  weekly  theme,  marked 
frequently  "  by  impression,"  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  admir- 
able methods  of  the  German  schools.  The  fact  is  there  is 
no  more  wearisome  task  imposed  on  the  teacher  than  the 
conscientious  correction  of  ungrammatical  and  unidiomatic 
English.  Nor  is  such  correction,  however  careful,  of  much  value 
unless  some  minutes  are  given  to  each  boy  individually.  In  few 
English  schools  is  more  attempted  than  this,  and  in  a  very 
large  number,  judging  from  the  returns,  the  subject  does  not 
form  part  of  the  curriculum.  In  Germany,  jfrom  the  very  first, 
composition  is  systematically  taught,  feeginning  with  oral 
lessons  in  reproduction  from  the  reading-book,  the  pupil  is 
gradually  led  on  to  clothe  in  his  own  language  ideas  supplied  to 
him  by  the  teacher,  and  only  in  the  higher  classes  is  he  expected 
to  fina  his  own  material.  Fluency  in  speech  is  considerea  to  be 
an  essential  preliminary  to  fluency  in  writing.  When  a  child 
can  readily  answer  in  well-chosen  language,  he  is  then,  and  then 
only,  allowed  to  commit  his  words  to  writmg.  The  result  of  this 
training  is  that  in  vocabulary  and  power  of  expression  the 
average  German  schoolboy  far  outdistances  the  English.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  such  a  system  may,  if  pushed  too 
far,  render  a  boy  over-dependent  upon  outside  nelp  and  weaken 
his  originality ;  but  the  true  mean  can  surely  be  foimd. 

A  practice  which  I  observe  several  teachers  recommend  in 
their  returns,  and  which  personally  I  have  found  of  considerable 
service,  is  to  set  frequent  papers  on  subjects  like  history,  the 
answers  to  which  are  criticised  and  marked  as  composition.  In 
this  way,  without  excessive  expenditure  of  time,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  the  boy,  a  good  deal  of  composition  may 
be  taught.  I  feel  sure  that  in  history  and  geography  lessons  with 
little  boys^too  much  attention  is  generally  given  to  th(}  acquisition 
of  facts.  Little  papers  are  constantly  set  to  test  industry, 
and  in  this  way  (to  repeat   what  I  said  before)  the  memory 
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which  is  naturally  strong  is  assiduously  trained,  and  the  powers 
of  reflection  and  expression  which  are  weak  are  comparatively 
neglected. 

(c). — Language  (Grammar,  Word-Formation,  Etc.). 

Elementary  grammar  and  analysis  are  taught  in  most  schools, 
but  mainly,  as  I  gather,  with  a  view  to  Latin  Prose  and  con- 
struing; that  is  to  say,  boys  learn  to  pick  out  the  parts  of 
speech,  the  subject  and  predicate,  the  principal  and  dependent 
sentences,  and  not  much  more.  I  fancy  few  schools  use  a  text- 
book, and  certainly  only  a  small  amount  of  time  (about  an  hour 
a  week  on  the  average)  is  given  to  the  subject.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  this  respect  we  are  right.  It  is  easy,  as  I  have 
seen,  to  spend  many  precious  hours  on  the  elaborate  writing  out 
of  analyses  of  complicated  sentences  without  corresponding 
profit,  and  fluency  in  speech  and  writing,  which  are  the  main 
objects  in  view,  are  retarded  rather  than  aided  by  reference  to 
rule.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the 
dements  should  be  thoroughly  mastered.  I  believe  many  boys 
JO  through  their  school  life  without  a  real  grasp  of  the  difference 
>etween  an  adverb,  conjunction,  and  preposition. 

With  regard  to  word-formation  and  the  history  of  the 
anguage,  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  rarely  taught  at  all. 
kn  individual  master  may  have  a  taste  for  et3rmoIogy,  and 
encourage  his  boys  to  look  for  derivations,  but  so  far  as  I  am 
iware,  systematic  teaching  of  the  subject  is  almost  unknown. 
JTet  taken  as  an  alternative  to  literature  for  a  term's  reading 
he  subject  is  most  stimulating.  It  widens  a  boy's  vocabulary, 
ind  makes  him  more  accurate  m  his  choice  of  words,  and  may 
iirther  lay  the  foundations  of  a  life-long  interest. 

(d). — Literature. 

The  returns  here  speak  for  themselves.  "  No  time ; "  **  crowded 
)Ut ; "  "  not  taught."  These  phrases  occur  again  and  again.  A 
ew  schools  teach  the  subject  systematically,  but,  generally 
(peaking,  it  is  neglected. 

I  should  like  to  consider  whether  it  is  desirable  to  teach 
iterature  at  all,  and,  if  it  is  so,  whether  the  subject  is  import^aiit 
snough  to  override  the  plea  of  "  no  time."  Is  it  desirable  to 
,each  literature  at  all  ?  There  is  by  no  means  universal  agree- 
nent  od  this  point.  The  headmaster  of  Haileybury  in  the  first 
lumber  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  Review  y  expressed  the  opinion 
;hat  English  teaching  should  be  confinedT  lo  grammar  and 
Anguage,  and  should  not  include  literature. 

Again  it  is  often  said  that  by  bringing  litcratiu-e  into  the  class- 
room you  take  away  half  its  charm ;  that  holiday  tasks  and  term 
3xtras  have  killed  the  love  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  and  that 
Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  will  sufler  the  same  fate  if  they  come 
imder  tne  same  blighting  influences ;  that  the  boy  regards  as  a 
task  what  he  would  else  value  one  day  as  treasure  trove ;  the 
roaster  if  enthusiastic  finds  that  he  is  casting  his  pearls  before 
■winOi    I  beUeve  this  point  of  view  to  be  quite  wrong.     If  boys 
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care  less  than  they  did  for  the  Waverleys  ^and  I  am  not  certain 
that  this  is  the  case),  it  is  because  more  highly-seasoned  dishes 
are  offered  them.  If  an  English  lesson  implies  learning  of  notes 
and  analysis  of  sentences  it  will  probably  oe  considered  as  only 
a  trifle  preferable  to  the  same  task  in  a  foreign  language.  If  a 
man  expects  young  boys  to  care  for  his  pet  passages  of  Keats  or 
Wordsworth  he  will  probably  be  disappointed.  To  make  a 
literature  lesson  attractive  and  valuable,  three  conditions  are 
essential :  the  book  must  be  suitable,  the  aim  purely  literary, 
and  the  teacher  really  keen. 

The  book  must  be  suitable.  Boys  like  narrative  poetry  and 
little  else.  The  small  boys  of  ten  or  eleven  prefer  tneir  stories 
short.  For  them  Macaulay's  Lays,  Aytoun's  Lays,  modem  ballads, 
such  as  Scott's  and  Campbell  s,  with  a  few  of  Tennyson's  and 
Browning's,  will  afford  an  ample  choice.  There  are,  moreover, 
plenty  of  suitable  collections  from  which  to  select.  As  they  get 
older,  the  longer  poems  of  Scott,  "The  Lay"  and  "Marmion" 
especially,  can  be  read.  Personally,  I  have  mund  nothing  better 
than  some  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  Geraint  ana  Enid, 
Gareth  and  Ljuette,  ana  the  Cominff*and  Passing  of  Arthur. 
Some  of  the  stories  from  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  may  be  taken 
as  a  change.  If  a  man  has  a  taste  for  the  old  ballads  they  can 
undoubtedly  be  made  interesting  to  boys,  but  the  vocabulary  is 
a  difficulty,  and  there  is  not  much  teaching  matter  to  be  found 
in  them.  "  The  Golden  Treasury "  collection  of  ballads  is,  I 
think,  the  best,  though  that  in  "  Tne  Chandos  Classics  "  is  more 
complete.  Lastly,  for  boys  of  fourteen  or  so,  an  occasional  play 
of  Shakespeare  is  a  great  treat. 

I  have  not  included  any  prose  works,  because  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  any  that  are  really  suitable,  except  perhaps 
Lamb's  "  Tales  "  and  Kingsley's  "  Heroes."  It  is  possiMe  that 
something  might  be  made  of  Stevenson. 

The  aim  must  be  literary.     If  you  wish  to  teach  your  boys 
vocabulary,  grammar,  language,  take  a  "  reader,"  or  the  history — 
or  geography  in  ordinary  use — anything  rather  than  the  poetry^ 
you  want  to  make  them  care  for.     Here  the  first  object  is  U^ 
create  a  taste,  not  to  teach  a  language.    Inadvertently  they  will^ 
of  necessity,  widen   their  vocabulary  and  acauire  grammatical 
knowledge ;  but  these  are,  so  to  speak,  bye-products.    The  words. 
must  be  explained,  the  construction  elucidated,  but  only  witk 
the  ulterior  object  of  making  boys  feel  what  the  poet  "desires 
them  to  feel.    And  so,  if  I  were  teaching  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  I  should  care  little  if  my  boys  forgot  what  an  aventayle 
or  heriot  was,  or  did  not  understand  the  allusion  in  "  the  warbhng 
Doric  reed,"  if  only  they  had  felt  the  glamour  of  the  midnight 
tryst  at  Melrose,  or  the  pathos  of  the  minstrel's  prayer — 

"  By  Yarrow  s  stream  iStill  let  me  stray  ! " 

Such  is  the  first  and  most  important  end  in  view,  but  there  is 
another.  Not  only  has  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  be  revealed,  but 
also  the  means  by  which  he  accomplishes  it.  With  many  boys 
the  sense  of  rhythm  is  dormant  and  has  to  be  awakened;  they 
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hardly  appreciate  what  rhyme  is,  much  less  metre.  Again,  the 
tricks  of  tne  trade,  such  as  alliteration  and  onomatopoeia,  are  to 
them  a  delightfiil  new  study.  Similes,  metaphors,  epithets  may 
all  be  collected  and  examined.  With  a  writer  like  Tennyson,  one 
has  an  inexhaustible  store  on  which  to  stand;  and  I  know 
nothing  which  an  intelligent  boy  enjoys  more  than  his  first 
glimpses  into  the  workshop  of  the  poet.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
he  snould  be  encouraged  to  learn  by  heart,  to  compare,  and 
quote,  for  no  teacher  is  likely  to  omit  these  points. 

The  teacher  must  be  keen.    To  make  history  really  successful 

a  man  must  have  read  widely  and  be  master  of  his  subject.    A 

geographer,  Professor  Geikie  tells  us,  needs  to  know  something 

of  most  of  the  sciences,  and  to  have  travelled  widely  ;  but  most  of 

us  haVe  sufficient  stock-in-trade  to  interest  boys  in  literature. 

£ut  one  has  to  remember  this :  it  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  small 

friggishnesses  and  raw  crudities  of  boyish  taste,  but  those  who 
ave  learnt  to  look  for  results  beyond  the  immediate  present 
!know  that  in  these  paltry  seedlings  lie  the  promise  of  a  good 
liarvest  in  the  future. 

Since  this  paper  was  written  the  Master  of  Marlborough  has 
fipoken  on  the  subject  at  the  Head  Masters'  Conference,  and  I 
^im  pleased  to  find  that  he  is  substantially  in  agreement  with  the 
^views  I  have  expressed.* 

But,  in  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  judging 
:£rom  the  experience  of  the  past,  one  may  infer  that  the  rre- 
^jparatory  Schools  will  not  seriously  move  in  the  desired  direction 
-unless  the  PubUc  Schools  take  the  lead,  and  after  setting  their 
own  houses  in  order,  require  from  boys  who  come  up  for  entrance 
or  scholarship  examinations,  some  knowledge  of  their  mother- 
"tongue  and  some  power  of  expressing  their  thoughts. 

H.    C.   TiLLARD. 


.^^  *  The  Master's  paper  on  thi^*  subject  appeal t^d  in  the  School  World  for 
"•^  ^bruary,  1900. 
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THE   TEACHING  OF  HISTORY   IN  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 


The  Preparatory  Schools  of  this  country  make  the  study  of 
bistory  a  necessary  part  of  their  curriculum.  It  would  be  strange 
if  it  were  not  so.  Almost  all  who  have  taught  history  to  boys 
and  girls  agree  in  estimating  its  relative  value  very  highly. 
It  is  not  only  that  a  boy  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts 
rf  the  history  of  his  own  country  and  to  know  something  of  the 
lives  and  doings  of  her  great  men,  his  own  fellow-countrymen,  and 
af  the  way  in  which  the  "  ordered  freedom  "  was  attained  which 
be  and  his  enjoy.  A  boy  may  even  add  to  his  knowledge  of 
English  history  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  or  with  the  outlines  of  European  history ;  and  yet  we 
have  not  reached  the  final  reasons  wnich  make  the  study  of 
history  in  its  various  developments  so  invaluable  to  boys  and 
rirls  of  all  ages.  It  is  much  the  same  with  History  as  with 
Classics.  The  actual  knowledge  obtained  in  the  study  is  in- 
valuable to  some,  useful  to  many,  useless  to  none;  but  the 
incidental  benefits  which  result  to  the  boy  or  girl  student  in  the 
process  of  learning  are  invaluable  to  aU.  It  strengthens  memory, 
the  best  of  servants.  It  develops  and  expands  intelligence  to  a 
remarkable  d^ee,  which  is  a  key  to  unlock  the  treasuries  of 
knowledge.  It  arouses  and  stimulates  imagination,  which  is  the 
handmaid  of  student  and  literary  man  and  statesman  and 
scientist,  and  the  avenue  to  the  purest  dehghts  of  life.  It 
awakens  enthusiasm,  the  salt  of  character.  These  are  no  mere 
fancies,  but  sober  truth,  attested  by  evidence ;  and,  if  so,  it  is 
scarcely  wonderful  that  most  schoolmasters  value  the  study  of 
history  in  their  schools  and  give  it  as  large  a  proportion  of  tune 
as  present  circumstances  permit.  The  wonder  is  that  history  is 
not  valued  more  highly  and  more  systematically  taught  than  is 
Etctually  the  case. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  (I.)  to  state  in  concise  form  what 
the  Preparatory  Schools  are  actually  doing  at  the  present  time 
for  the  teachmg  of  history;  and  (II.)  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  of  histoncal  teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  with  special 
reference  to  the  question  wnether  any  and,  if  so,  what  improve- 
ments may  fairly  be  suggested  in  the  methods  adopted  by  pre- 
paratory schoolmasters. 

(I) 

I  propose  in  the  first  place,  to  set  forth  in  detail  the 
actual  work  being  now  done  in  the  department  of  History  by  a 
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typical  section,  more  than  120  in  number,  of  the  Preparatory 
Scnools.  The  subject  will  fall  naturally  into  a  statement  of  time 
given  to  History  in  the  school-week,  of  the  subjects  and  methods 
adopted  in  teaching  it  and  of  possible  means  of  improving  them, 
ana  of  the  experience  which  teachers  have  gained  as  to  its  rela- 
tive usefulness.*  .        '.     ' 

The  time  spent  on  historical  teachmg  varies  but  little  in  the 
diflferent  schools.  Only  two  schools  devote  less  than  an  hour  to 
it  in  the  week.  Eight  schools  ffive  three  hours.  One  iinds  time 
— happy  school — to  assign  no  less  than  from  four  to  six  hoiurs 
to  the  subject.  But  the  viist  majority  find  it  impossible  to  rive 
more  than  two  hours  at  the  outside,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  '*  from  one  hour  to  two  "  is  the  time 
usually  allotted  to  history  in  our  Preparatory  Schools.  For  the 
most  part  the  work  is  done  "  in  class,"  less  than  half  of  the 
schools  under  consideration  sparing  any  time  for  "  preparation." 
Not  that  this  average  of  an  hour  and  a-half  is  any  gauge  of  the 
estimation  in  which  the  subject  is  held ;  for  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  while  speaking  with  remarkable  conviction  of  its  value, 
complain  that  their  hands  are  tied  in  the  matter,  and  that  they 
cannot  give  as  much  attention  to  it  as  they  think  it  deserves  for 
this  very  significant  reason — because  it  does  not  pay  in  suhse- 
quent  examinations.  Many  would  give  more  time  if  they 
could. 

In  all  schools  without  exception  English  history  is  very  pro- 
perly the  starting  point ;  more  than  seventy  schools  add  a  certain 
amount  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  for  their  older  boys. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  a  text-book  (usuallv  Gairdiner's 
Outline  of  English  History)  forms  the  basis  of  instruction 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  wall  maps  and  blackboard,  some- 
times by  lantern  slides,  relief  maps,  and  models,  in  one  case  even 
by  rubbings  of  brasses.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  text-books 

*  With  a  view  to  arrivinK  at  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  workj.  a 
series  of  questions  was  addressed  to  each  headmaster,  the  answers  to  which 
have  been  analysed  and  tabidated.    These  (][uestions  were  seven  in  number, 
directed  to  finding  out— (a)  what  was  the  tmie  allowed  for  history,  both  in. 
preparation  and  in  form  ;  (b)  what  was  the  proportion  of  marks  allowed  ; 
{c)  whether  English  history  only  was  taught,  or  Greek  and  Roman  also  ;  (rf> 
wnat  was  the  method  of  teaching,  whether  by  text-book  or  mtfa  tfoce,  and  in, 
either  case  what  aids  to  such  teaching  were  in  common  use  ;  («)  whether 
boys  were  allowed  or  required  to  take  notes  ;  (/)  whether  it  was  the  practice 
to  deal  with  large  uerioos  or  short ;  and  (g)  what  was  the  experience  of  eadt 
headmaster  as  to  toe  utility  of  history,  as  an  item  in  the  school  curriculum, 
in  strengthening  memory  aiid  quickening  intelligence.     Each  headmaster 
was  further  invited  to  give  information  as  to  any  special  method  employed 
in  his  school,  and  to  state  his  views  regarding  the  subject  in  general,  witk 
special  reference  to  any  improvements  that  might  be  passible  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  it,  whether  immediately  or  in  the  future.    The  answers  received 
to  these  questions  have  in  the  main  been  exact,  thorough,  and  thoughtful — 
in  some  cases  they  were  more  than  this — ^and  it  has  consequently  been, 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  very  definite  conclusion  as  to  what  is  being  actualljr 
done  in  our  schools.    And  one  satisfactory  conviction,  at  any  rate,  forces 
itself  on  one's  mind,  after  weighing  the  purport  of  the  evidence,  viz.,  that, 
whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  the  system  of  secondary  education  as  far 
as  historical  teaching  goes,  the  fault  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Pro^ 
paratory  Schools. 
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in  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  their  utility  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  they  are  used ;  and  it  may  be  stated  at  once 
that  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  used  in  Preparatory  Schools  with  conspicuous  common 
sense — ^not  followed  slavishly,  nor  utilised  merely  as  a  mine  for 
"  questions  "  to  be  answerea  "  in  terms  of  the  book,"  but  rather 
treated  as  guideposts  to  the  road  or  (to  put  it  differently)  as 
"  p^  "  on  which  to  hang  all  sorts  of  illustrative  matter. 

Some  few  schools  use  only  oral  teaching  in  the  first  instance, 
confining  the  use  of  the  text-book  to  "reference"  and  "re- 
vision"; while  the  accuracy  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is 
tested  at  short  intervals  by  question  papers  and  essays,  or,  if  note 
books  are  in  use,  they  are  looked  over,  corrected,  and  marked 
every  week.  Four  schools  confine  themselves  to  oral  teaching, 
supplemen^^  by  map  and  blackboard.  Of  course,  whether  a 
text-book  or  oral  teaching  be  the  pivot  of  instruction,  constant 
(questions  to  individuals  in  the  class,  now  one  and  now  another, 
term  a  large  part  of  any  sane  teacher's  method. 

The  above  are  briefly  the  technical  details  of  the  system  in 
vogua     Anyone  with  eves  to  see  will  see  in  them  a  prooi  of 
the  vast  amount  of  trouole,  thought,  and  work  which  is  bestowed 
on  the  subject  both  by  masters  and  by  boys.     But  satisfactory 
as  this  is,  it  is  not  all.    The  evidence  shows  that  a  fair  propor- 
ti<Mi  of  men  are  not  oidv  deeply  interested  in  their  historical 
teaching  and  value  its  efrects  highly,  but  that  their  thoughts  are 
constantly  on  the  stretch  to  arouse  their  boys'  interests  on 
parallel  fines  and  to  stimulate  intelligence.     They  know  that 
"  Cram  "  is  deadly,  and  that  the  main  object  ot  historical,  as  of 
other  teaching,  is  to  induce  and  train  the  taught  to  use  his  own 
mind  himself.     In  one  case  a  headmaster  goes  over  the  subject 
for  the  next  term  with  his  assistants  beforehand,  talks  it  over 
with  them,  discusses  difficult  or  important  points,  and  suggests 
methods  of  teaching.     In  another  a  lantern  lecture  is  g^iven 
weekly  during  the  winter  terms,  the  subject  varying — sometimes 
historical,  sometimes  connecte(l  with  art  or  natural  history,  or 
current  events — ^new  slides  being  provided  on  each  occasion.    In 
a  third  instance,  four  historical  debates  are  held  in  the  winter, 
the  materials  for  which  are  entirely  drawn  from  previous  history 
lessons.    "Boys  take    notes,  being    told  long  beforehand  what 
the  subject  for  debate  will  be.    They  are  thus  on  the  look  out 
for  *  pomts '  and  are  led  to  think  for  themselves  about  cause  and 
effect,  traits  of  character,  morality  of  actions,  etc.     Finally,  they^ 
are  '  coached '  out  of  school  in  the  best  way  to  produce  their 
arguments.     Masters  are  present  at  the  debates,  and  always  take 
part" 

In  a  fourth  case  a  "  Calendar  of  Great  Events  "  is  hung  up  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  the  day's  lessons  are  begun  with  a  few 
qu6Btions  on  "  the  Event  of  the  Day,"  such  as  "  Independence 
&iy  "  on  July  4,  or  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  on  October  21. 
Boys  who  are  keen  read  up  "  the  event "  out  of  school ;  and 
>  (after  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered)  details  are  add^ 
which  would  not  ordinarily  be  within  a  boy's  reach.  This  is 
4333.  O  2 
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found  most  useful  as  couuecting  '*  events  "  with  "  days,"  and  thus 
helping  the  memory  to  master  dates.  These  are  omy  specimens 
of  what  is  being  done  in  some  schools  and  might  be  done  in  more, 
and  it  hardly  surprises  us  that,  with  guides  and  helps  such  as 
these,  one  master  is  able  to  assert  roundly  that  "  the  history 
lesson  is  the  most  popular  in  the  week." 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add 
that  Preparatory  Schoolmasters,  with  rare  exceptions,  recognise 
heartily  the  good  eftect  of  historical  study  on  tneir  boys'  minds 
— the  dissentients,  in  fact,  could  be  counted  on  one's  fingers. 
Briefly,  the  masters  of  the  schools  under  consideration  as  a  body 
are  ^nvinced  that — apart  from  the  actual  knowledge  gained — 
the  process  of  gaining  it  helps  to  strengthen  memory ;  tnat  it  is 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  developing  intelligence  and 
training  judgment,  and  that  it  awakens  imagination.  What 
more  could  be  said  to  justify  any  branch  of  study  ? 

(II.) 

I  pass  on  to  consider  the  question  of  historical  teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools  generally,  as  affecting  the  same  question  in 
Preparatory  Schools ;  and  we  are  faced  at  once  by  a  difficulty 
which  seems  for  the  time  insuperable — there  is  no  unity  or  con- 
tinuity of  teaching.  All  intelligent  men  since  Arnold's  day 
believe  in  the  unity  and  continuity  of  History  itself.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  corollary  to  this,  that  the  teacning  of  it  should 
have  a  unity  and  contmuity  of  its  own.  But  it  has  not.  Every 
man  is  a  law  to  himself  As  a  rule  each  man  chooses  his  own 
period  and  adopts  his  own  method.  It  is  a  purely  empirical 
system.  And  in  this  way  history  suffers  as  comparea  with 
classics  and  mathematics.  By  "  accident,"  or  "  rule  of  thumb," 
or  "  the  nature  of  the  case,"  or  "  providentially,"  they  are  taught 
on  something  like  an  imderstood  and  conunon  system — the 
circle  widens  and  the  depths  deepen  naturally,  as  the  boy  grows 
older  and  passes  from  Preparatory  to  Public  School  and  from 
Public  School  to  University.  But  it  is  not  so  with  history, 
which  is  consequently  at  a  disadvantage  and  lightly  regarded  by 
many  who  ought  to  be  wiser.  The  immense  amoimt  of  good 
honest  work  being  done  in  Preparatory  Schools  might  be  even 
better  done  than  it  is,  if  the  wnole  subject  were  treated  syste- 
matically and  co-ordinated  from  bottom  to  top.  In  sa3ring  this  1 
would  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  be  suggesting  any  cast- 
iron  system  to  which  every  teacher,  'tioleiis  voleiia,  must  adhere 
— parallel  to  the  system  of  the  legendary  French  Minister,  under 
which  every  boy  in  every  school  m  every  town  and  village  was 
doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  moment  in  the  same  way. 
That  would  be  to  bow  do^vn  to  a  fetish  with  a  vengeance,  and 
would  hamper  if  not  destroy  all  originahty  and  freedom.  Rather 
I  would  suggest  that  the  greater  systematization  of  secondary 
education  which  is  on  foot  will  probably  make  a  continuity  of 
historical  teaching  easier  of  realisntion,  and  that  meanwhile 
more  consultation  and  common  action  between  the  headmastears 
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ot  Preparatory  and  Public  Schools,  by  means  of  their  respective 
committees,  would  pave  the  way  for  a  continuous  "  ladder  of 
learning,"  reaching  from  the  Preparatory  School  at  the  bottom 
to  the  University  or  even  the  student  life  at  the  top. 

For  history  is  so  vast  a  subject  that  the  absence  of  method 
results  in  waste  of  time,  overlapping  of  subjects,  isolated  suc- 
cesses, frittered  energies.  One  illustration  shall  suffice.  A  boy 
may  have  been  well  taught  at  his  Preparatory,  and  carry  a  good 
basis  of  historical  knowledge  with  him  to  his  JPublic  School ;  and 
in  some  cases  he  will  have  forgotten  in  a  year  much  of  what  he 
once  knew  well.  And  Why  ?  Because  the  Fonn  in  which  he  is 
placed  is  set  to  work  perhaps  on  the  same  subject  or  period, 
whi(*h  ho  has  just  learned  at  liis  Preparatory — or,  having  studied 
pretty  thoroughly  the  Punic  Wars  perhaps  or  the  Persian  Inva- 
sion, ne  is  suddenly  set  down  to  his  great  confusion  in  the  times 
of  Epaminondas  or  the  Imperial  days,  knowing  nothing  of  inter- 
vening events.  And  the  result  ?  Helplessness,  discouragement, 
idleness.  I  call  this  "  waste  of  time  '  and  "  frittered  energy." 
And  history  is  so  vast  a  subject  just  because  the  study  of  it  does 
not  consist  merely  in  reading  histories  (however  good)  of  Greece 
or  Rome  or  England,  written  or  translated  into  English,  even 
though  they  are  the  works  of  giants  such  as  Curtius  or  Mommsen 
or  liacaulay.  What  Freeman  calls  the  "  Incidental  helps  to 
History  "  are  numerous.  "  Any  branch  of  knowledge  (he  says) 
which  deals  in  any  way  with  the  affiiirs  of  mankmd  must  bo 
accepted  by  the  historical  student  as  at  least  potentially  useful 
for  his  purposes ....  the  more  branches  of  knowledge  the  his- 
torian IS  master  of,  the  better  prepared  he  is  for  his  work  " — so 
that  he  actually  includes  amongst  his  "  Incidental  helps  "  geology 
and  physical  geography,  the  study  of  coins  and  arms  and  inscrip- 
tions and  art,  the  comparative  study  of  law  and  of  languages. 
Now,  obviously,  as  a  mere  matter  of  common  sense,  1  do  not 
propose  to  saddle  the  unfortunate  schoolboy  mth  many  of  these, 
much  less  all  of  them  at  once,  but  I  do  venture  to  niiy  that 
Freeman's  position  is  true  and  his  list  a  good  one.  I  do  say  that 
if  we  wish  to  teach  history  on  scientific  principles  to  our  boys 
and  young  men,  some  of  whom  may  by-and-by  become  real 
"  stuaents,  it  should  be  on  these  lines ;  and  I  think  that,  by 
taking  things  in  their  order  and  bv  introducing  co-ordination 
from  top  to  bottom,  we  need  not  despair  of  reaucing  chaos  to 
order,  and  of  securing  a  continuous  reasonable  system  of 
historical  study  for  the  preparatory  schoolboy,  the  public  school- 
boy, and  the  university  man,  suited  to  their  respective  ages  and 
needs. 

But — to  be  a  little  more  precise — I  will  try  and  sketch  (in 
merQ  shadowy  outline)  what  seems  to  me  a  'possibility  for  the 
future  in  the  way  of  "  systematization  " — only  a  suggestion  to 
wiser  heads  than  my  own.  In  the  Preparatory  Schools  English 
history  would  be  the  subject,  and  taugnt  on  broad  lines,  with 
reference  rather  to  the  men  and  to  their  deeds  that  made  our 
England  than  to  any  broader  issues  at  stake.  All  talks  about 
causes  and  principles,  laws  and  constitutions,  would  be  reserved 
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for  the  epoch  of  maturer  brains.  To  the  little  boy  the  concrete 
is  evervtning,  the  abstract  is  nothing.  He  loves  to  hear  about 
"  men'  and  their  doings,  can  appreciate  their  greatness  and  even 
their  littleness  and  failings,  enjoys  and  understands  battles  and 
campaigns,  delights  in  pictures  and  photographs  of  men  and 
places ;  but  he  rises  with  difficulty  and  without  sympathy  to  the 
abstractions  of  law  or  constitutional  history.  He  nas  no  great 
objection  to  the  "two  eyes  of  history,"  chronology  and  geo- 
graphy, because  he  knows  them  as  useftil  helps ;  but  he  cannot 
away  with  "dry  as  dust"  details.  On  sucn  lines  as  these, 
English  history  would  be  thoroughly  covered  twice  dimng  an 
average  boy's  stay  at  his  Preparatory  School;  indeed,  there  would 
be  time,  if  two  hours  in  class  could  be  spared  per  week,  to  add 
the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  also.  Incidental 
helps  would  of  course  not  be  neglected.  A  wall  map  would  be 
in  constant  evidence,  a  blackboard  in  continual  use.  Even  auite 
young  boys  very  much  appreciate  "  purple  patches "  from 
standard  works  reiul  aloud  to  them  in  ilmstration,  though  I 
freely  confess  that,  in  my  experience,  nothing  —  absolutely 
nothing — arrests  their  attention  and  interest  so  much  as  the 
"  spoken  word  "  of  a  man  who  means  business  and  knovrs  what 
he  is  about.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  "  personal  equation," 
which  (like  it  or  not)  you  have  to  reckon  with,  and  which  coimts 
for  as  much  in  the  schoolroom  as  it  does  in  the  counting  house  or 
the  club  or  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  foundation  thus  laid  the  Public  School  would  build. 
English  history  would  still  be  a  subject,  but  not  tlie  subject     It 
would  be  the  centre  round  which  the  histories  of  other  coimtries 
would  be  grouped     It  would  be  treated  now  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  great  causes  and  interests  at  stake  in  any  conflict, 
to  statutes  and  treaties  and  constitutional  history,  and  above  all 
in  relation  to  the  history  of  other  countries,  as  affecting  and 
affected  by  England.    And  as  a  pinch  of  experience  is  worth  a 
bushel  of  theories,  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  the 
point  by  my  own  experience  years  ago  at  oherbome.    A  laige 
division  of  fifty  or  sixty  boys  went  with  me  through  the  whme 
period  of  European  history  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Elizabeth  in  about  three  years :  the  teaching  was  wholly  oral, 
supplemented  by  maps  and  blackboards;  the  boys  used  large  not^ 
books,  and  if  I  worked  hard,  they  worked  harder.    The  results* 
were  satisfactory,  as  proved  by  the  papers  sent  up  in  examina- 
tion; as  applied  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  papers  the  wonL 
"  satisfactory "  is  not  strong  enough.     There  are  of  course  a^ 
dozen  diflerent  methods  of  teaching,  varying  with  the  man,  ani 
no  one  should  be  hampered  with  nard  and  fast  lines ;  but  my 
own  opinion  is  that  some  system  similar  to  this  is  feasible  in  aSiL 
Public  Schools,  granted  that  a  man  will  think  it  out  and  ti^9 
trouble.    Further,  the  outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history 
taught  in  the  Preparatory  School  would  now   be  filled  in  U^ 
complete  the  picture,  illustrated  as  it  would  be  to  the  Uppeir 
Forms  by  the  "  original  texts  "  on  which  they  would  be  at  work 
elsewhere.    Above  all,  boys  should  now  be  encouraged  to  read  foiT 
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themselves  widely,  and  be  directed  to  the  right  books,  in  which 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  if  (as  is  here  presiuned)  their 
interest  had  already  been  awakened.  As  a  last  remark  in  this 
connection,  I  woula  say  that  the  Public  Schools  can  at  once  take 
a  first  and  easy  step  in  the  right  direction,  if  they  will  recognise 
and  endorse  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  by  adding  a 
Histoid  Paper  (not  merely  a  few  perfunctory  haphazard  **  ques- 
tions ")  to  the  Entrance  and  Scholarship  Examinations  on  the 
lines  of  the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Schools. 

At  the  Universities  the  coping  stone  would — or  might — be 
placefl  on  the  building  thus  orderfy  raised,  stone  upon  stone ;  for 
a  young  man  would  arrive  there  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
English,  Greek,  and  Roman  history,  and  with  a  fair  knowledge  in 
outline  of  the  history  of  Europe.  But  I  pause,  lest  I  be  held  to 
deal  with  things  too  high  for  me.  There  are  apparatus, 
museums,  men  in  abundance;  only  system  is  wanting.  And 
those  who  suffer  are,  not  so  much  the  Candidates  in  the  School 
of  History  as  the  vast  ruck  of  Passmen,  some  of  whom  become 
masters  in  Preparatory  Schools,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
helplessly  unfit  for  this  special  part  of  their  work.  But  I 
venture  to  submit  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Universities,  as  of  the 
PubUc  Schools,  a  first  step  would  be  taken  in  the  right  direction 
if  all  colleges  could  be  induced  to  recognise  the  work  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  History  (as  in  Classics)  by  adding  a  History 
Paper  to  their  Entrance  and  Scholarship  Examinations  on  the 
lines  of  work  done  in  those  schools. 

Bu^  at  present  all  these,  I  fear,  are  mere  "counsels  of  per- 
fection," and  the  Greek  Kalends  are  long  a-coming.  Meanwhile 
the  Preparatory  Schools  have  to  do  their  work  wiuiout  count  of 
the  Public  Schools  and  to  face  their  own  difficulties  as  best  thev 
can.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  Discouragement.  It  is  one  thing 
to  feel  yourself  a  link,  however  humble,  in  a  long  chain,  and  to 
know  that  every  lesson  given  is  helping  a  boy  upwards  to  a 
foreseen  end,  labour  not  lost:  it  is  quite  another  to  work  in 
isolation  and  at  haphazard.  Of  course,  the  perfect  man  will 
continue  to  do  his  best  even  under  difficulties  and  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  discouraged.  He  knows  his  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  But  we  are  not  all  perfect  men.  As  long  as  a  Preparatory 
Schoolmaster  sees  that  the  Public  Schools  as  a  body  set  little 
store  by  his  historical  work  and  that  they  attach  small  value  to 
knowledge  of  history  in  their  examinations,  he  would  be  an  angel 
if  he  were  not  discouraged. 

Another  difficulty,  already  touched  upon,  is  insufficient  time. 
Many  teachers,  who  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  effects  of 
historical  study  on  the  mental  intelligence  of  boys,  feel  their 
hands  tied  by  lack  of  opportunity  and  plead  for  "  more  time." 
They  want  it,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  extra  amount  of 
knowledge  to  be  gained  as  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
process  of  learning,  a  truth  which  needs  pressing  home — they 
cannot  get  it,  because  it  doesn't  pay ! 

"  Let  our  boys  be  taught  what  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  after 
life."    Schoolmasters  know  well  the  parental  cry — and  there  is 
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truth  in  it,  if  we  define  our  terms.  What  do  we  mean  by  "  of 
use  "  ?  Is  there  anything  more  "  useful  "  to  a  boy  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  than  to  bo  trained  from  the  tirst  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  things,  to  use  his  Judgment,  to  be  reason- 
able, to  think  ?  Well,  all  these  good  thmgs  the  study  of  history 
(amongst  other  things)  gives  a  boy ;  and  tnat  is  why  rreparatoir 
schoolmasters  want  more  time.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
could  be  gained  by  deferring  Greek  Construing  and  Greek  Prose 
to  the  later  stage  of  the  Public  School  and  by  devoting  some  of 
the  time  thus  saved  to  history ;  and  this  is  entirely  in  line  with 
the  view  now  widely  and  increasingly  held  that  Greek  is  b^m 
too  early  in  life  and  would  be  learnt  as  well  or  better  at  the  PubUc 
School/  At  any  rate,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  clamour- 
ing for  admission  to  the  school  curriculum,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  additional  time  asked  for  can  only  be  gained  in  the  way 
suggested. 

Let  us  suppose  this  time  gained,  so  that  at  least  two  hours  a 
week  should  be  available  for  History — how  could  it  best  be 
utilised  ?  Three  ways  suggest  themselves  as  possible.  One  hour 
might  be  devoted  to  a  broad  view  of  a  short  period  of  (say)  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  and  the  second  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  some 
of  its  chief  events.  Or,  the  first  hour  might  be  given  up  to  a  set 
lesson,  whether  oral  or  based  on  a  text-book,  and  the  second  to 
a  review  of  the  lesson  by  means  of  viva  voce  questions  or  (better 
still)  of  a  short  paper.  Or,  one  hour  might  be  allotted  to 
English  history  and  the  other  to  Greek  or  Roman  alternately  or 
in  alternate  terms.  Personally,  I  have  such  a  strong  conyiction 
that  the  object  at  which  a  teacher  of  little  boys  should  aim  is 
before  all  things  to  arouse  their  interest  in  history  as  a  subject 
of  study — to  the  exclusion,  if  necessary  (only  it  is  not  necessary), 
of  even  accuracy  or  exact  knowledge — that  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  the  thira  alternative,  as  most  likely 
to  forward  that  imperative  end.  Interest,  once  aroused,  need 
never  flag ;  and  the  Persian  or  Peloponnesian  Wars,  the  Punia 
Wars,  or  the  career  of  Ccesar,  lend  themselves  easily  to  a- 
picturesque  and  graphic  treatment  which  rouses  a  boy's  ima^na- 
tion  and  kindles  his  enthusiasm — and  intelligent  enthusiasm 
means  interest 

Again,  considering  the  unmethodical   fashion  in   whitjh  our" 
boys  of  all  ages  are  taught  their  history,  it  is  no  wonder  that^ 
complaints  are  rife  of  the  ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  assistant^ 
masters  in  teaching  the  subject     How  can  they  teach  what  they" 
do  not  know,  or  use  methods  of  which  they  have  never  heajrd  T 
In  such  a  case  they  are  driven  to  adopt  that  most  wooden  of 
methods,  keeping  one  lesson  ahead  of  their  pupils  in  the  text- 
book, and  to  icam  by  "  experiments  on  vile  bodies  "  how  to  teach. 
But  that  is  not  "  teaching.'*    Happily  it  is  not  all  assistants  who 
are  in  such  evil  case,  and  I  my  self  know  some  splendid  exceptions; 
but  I  fear  it  is  the  rule  and  must  continue  to  be  the  rule,  until 
some  more  systematic  methods  of  historical  study  are  adopted  in 
Secondary  Schools. 
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Lastly,  there  is  one  point  which  is  somewhat  of  a  difficulty  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  teaching  history  to  bo3rs,viz.,  the  defects 
of  the  text-books  on  which  they  nave  to  rely.  "  The  things  that 
most  writers  consider  interestmg  "  (says  one  schoolmaster)  "  do 
not  interest  boys."  Another  desires  that  "  a  text-book  should 
not  be  too  long — should  be  clear  withput  being  childish — ^and 
should  not  attempt  to  include  too  much,"  which  is  asking  a 
^reat  deal,  though  ne  does  not  seem  to  think  so.  In  fact,  brevity 
is  inconsistent  with  interest  and  almost  destnictive  of  clearness, 
while  not  one  man  in  twenty  knows  what  to  leave  out.  Even 
some  great  historians  cannot  make  text-books  interesting 
reading,  however  correct  they  may  be.  For  when  a  man  who 
has  the  facts  of  the  period  he  may  be  writing  about  at  his 
fingers'  ends  essays  to  boil  them  down  for  digestion  by  young 
and  uninstructed  minds,  the  narrowness  of  the  space  at  his 
command  hampers  him  at  every  turn.  Brevity  becomes 
obscurity,  or  (wnat  is  worse)  mere  allusiveness,  which  puzzles 
the  unlearned ;  or  the  writer  hesitates  to  omit  something  that 
he  knows  to  be  important,  yet  words  have  to  be  counted.  The 
canvas  becomes  crowded ;  you  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
Things  lose  their  due  proportion;  and  then  the  book,  which 
perhaps  embodies  the  results  of  a  learned  man's  thought  and 
study,  becomes  to  the  unhappy  boy-student,  who  cannot  read 
between  the  lines,  a  mere  primer  of  dry  facts.  He  cannot 
illuminate  the  dull '  page  by  rays  of  light  from  other  sources ; 
they  ai-e  not  at  his  command.  History,  so  presented,  has  and 
can  have  no  charm  for  the  young  fresh  mind,  but  rather  repels 
it  '*  Interest "  is  the  first  condition  of  successful  teaching,  and 
to  little  boys  it  is  the  first  step  that  is  so  important :  it  is  the 
first  presentment  of  history  to  their  minds  that  matters — other- 
wise "  interest "  rapidly  flags,  withers,  dies ;  and,  when  dead,  who 
may  revive  it  ? 

Hence  it  is  that  I  venture  to  protest  against  putting  a  text- 
book into  Uttle  boys'  hands  for  the  purpose  of  prejxiring  a 
lesson.  If  a  text-book  is  used,  let  it  be  as  a  riBume,  a  digest,  a 
convenient  summary  of  what  has  already  been  taught ;  let  it  be 
used  aftei\  not  hefore,  a  lesson.  Then  perhaps,  by  the  light  of 
what  a  master  has  said  on  broader  lines  and  with  manifold 
illustrations,  a  boy  may  learn  to  read  into  his  primer  what  has 
necessarily  been  left  out  by  the  writer,  may  see  more  than  there 
is  actually  there.  It  may  help  him  to  store  up  in  memory  dry 
facts  that  must  somehow  be  mastered.  It  will  presumably  be 
correct,  and  may  therefore  save  him  from  mistakes.  To  any, 
however,  who  are  discontented  with  text- books  as  they  are,  and 
yet  do  not  know  what  to  do,  I  would  in  all  humility  recommend 
the  trial  of  a  method  of  teaching  history  which  has  gradually 
evolved  itself  cut  of  many  experiments  on  my  part,  and  which 
I  have  used  with  success  for  some  years.  1  have  a  weekly 
"  lecture "  of  one  hour,  to  which  my  class  comes  armed  with 
pencils  and  small  note-books.  For  perhaps  ten  minutes  I 
question  them  on  the  preceding  lesson,  keeping  things  lively  by 
allowing  *  snapshots,"  and  a  correct  answer  taking  a  boy  to  the 
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top  of  the  class — perhaps  even  from  the  >K>ttoin.     Then  I  talk 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  lecture  (map  and   blackboard   m 
frequent  use),  not  fearing  to  diverge  at  all  possible  tangents  or 
to  toUow  side  clues,  fearing  still  less  to  use  plain  lan^age,  or 
even  slang,  anj-thing    to  drive  a  point  home  or  to  Keep  up 
interest,  recalling  wandering  thoughts  by  sudden,  shai*p  ques- 
tions— often  recapitulating.      Meanwhile,  the  boys  are  wnting 
down  what  is  saia  in  their  own  wav.     Before  tHe  next  lecture 
these     rough    notes    are    condensed    by    the    l)oy8,   put    into 
shipshape,  and    copied    out    "fair"    in    a    large    note-book — 
looted    over    by    me,    marked,    and    returned    to    the    boys. 
The  majority,  after  a  little  practice,  make  a  very  good  prieis  of 
what  has  been  said ;  some  learn  to  draw  from  the  blackboard 
capital  maps  or  plans    The  method  has  this  advantage,  that  I 
leave  out  what  I  please  and  dilate  as  I  please ;  and  not  only  is 
the  unfruitful  text-book  not  needed,  but  a  boy  all  the  time  is 
drilled  in  attention,  drilled  in  writing  with  his  hands  while  he 
listens  with  his  ears,  drilled  in  putting  ideas  into  English,  the 
copying  notes  out  fair  into  a  second  note-book  helping  to  fix  the^ 
facts  in   his  memory  by   the  necessity  of  conaensation,  and 
securing  that  he  shall  not  murder  the  Queen's  English  nor  s^U 
at  his  own  sweet  will.     Undoubtedly  the  usage  of  the  majority^ 
is  against  mo,  but  experience  proves  to  my  mind  that  the  method- 
can  be  made  a  success,  and  I  am  more  and^more  convinced  that^ 
as  the  chief  point  with  little  boys  is  to  arouse  and  enchain 
their   intereftt,  a  text-book,  if  used,  should  be  only  for  purposes 
of  reference  out  of  school,  and  not  used  in  form,  much  less- 
closely  followed 

Briefly  to  sum  up,  I  have  tried  to  state  shortly  (but  I  hop^ 
sufficiently)  what  a  typical  section  of  the  Preparatory  Schoolfi*- 
are  doing,  and,  to  my  mind,  doing  well  in  the  way  of  teacbin^^ 
history.  1  have  pointed  out  what  seems  to  me  some  of  the^ 
chief  difiiculties  with  which  Preparatory  Schools  have  to  con — 
tend,  and  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  outline  a  "  better  way/*^ 
which  would  dispose  of  those  difficulties,  and  would  make  ou 
present  "  go-as-you-please"*  method  systematic,  continuous,  an< 
therefore  more  successful.  Lastly,  I  nave  described  the  metho 
which,  with  occasional  modifications,  I  have  myself  emplo3''ed  fo 
many  years. 

A.  M.  CuRTEia 
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PHE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 


In  dealing  with  the  question  of  how  far  Geography  should  be 
taught  in  Preparatory  schools,  one  is,  of  course,  at  first  confronted^ 
bv  the  diflSculty  of  finding  room  in  the  already  overcrowded* 
time-table.  As  long  as  the  standard  of  the  Public  Schools  is 
what  it  is  in  classics  and  in  mathematics,  and  as  long  as  boys 
are  anxiously  prepared  either  to  get  scholarships  or  to  take  a 
good  place  on  entrance,  so  long  will  the  time-table  show  a  large 
proportion  of  hours  given  up  to  Latin  and  Greek  and  a  lesser 
number  devoted  to  mathematics,  while  modem  languages, 
history,  and  geography  contend  for  the  remaining  spaces  of  time. 
Experience  tells  us  that  when  we  have  reached  the  end  of  one 
of  those  terms — which  sometimes  seem  so  long — we  are  not  a  little 
disappointed  and  surprised  at  the  small  amount  there  is  to  show 
in  every  subject.  To  make  good,  then,  the  claims  of  Geography 
to  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  work  done  by  boys  at 
Preparatory  Schools,  we  must  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Public  Schoolmaster  and  of  the  Universities  its  value  as  a  fector 
in  education,  as  well  as  impress  upon  those  who  are  teaching 
boys  under  fifteen,  the  importance  of  making  it  a  natural 
starting  point  for  all  future  training.  The  first  thought  that 
needs  our  attention  is  that  in  school  life  there  is  a  want  of 
coimection  between  the  different  subjects.  Term  to  a  boy  is  a 
time-table  varied  by  impositions.  There  is  no  common  ground 
on  which  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies  touch  each 
other.  They  are  totally  and  entirely  distinct,  as  are  the  masters 
from  whom  he  learns  them.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if 
Greography  were  taught  with  the  object  of  connecting  the  work 
in  schools  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  make  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  we  now  convey  done  up  in 
separate  parcels,  in  the  future  more  panoramic,  that  is,  a 
picture  snowing  a  view  completelv  around  the  spectator. 
For  instance,  if  the  Mediterranean  Sea  be  taken  as  a  start- 
ing point  and  two  maps  side  by  side  displayed  to  show,  one 
the  manner  in  wliich  the  land  surroimaing  it  was  divided 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  another  exhibiting 
the  modem  empires  and  kingdoms,  there  would  then  not  ^^be 
that  sense  of  separation  which  seems  to  exist  between  what  are 
called  Ancient  and  Modem  History.     Let  it  be  clearly  shown 
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that  while  land  and  sea,  river  and  monntain  still  remain  as  thev 
were  from  the  beginning,  yet  man  and  his  struggles  with  hfs 
fellow-men  have  changed  the  surface,  have  moved  the  boundaries, 
and  shifted  the  points  of  interest  round  that  sea  which  plays  so 
vast  a  part  in  the  story  of  the  world.     Perhaps  the  Nile  an" 
its  yearly  message  of  food  would  be  as  good  an  example  of 
that   we   could   give   of  the   eternal  and  abiding  work   of  th 
Maker  of  the  World,  contrasted  with  the  passing  away  one  afte 
another  of  the  races  which  have  lived  upon  its  banks.     In  fact 


Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Egypt  illustrate  classica 
literature  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  boy  who  understand;^ 
their  position  will  find  his  Homer  and  his  Virgil,  his  Xenophoi^ 
and  his  Livy  all  come  easier  to  him,  and  the  journeys  of  St  ^ 
Paul  will  present  no  diflSculty. 

When  we  have  thus  established  our  principle  of  cohesion  by^ 
means  of  Geography  we  can  proceed  to  our  second  point,  that  o:^ 
expansion.     It  can  be  brought  before  the  yoimg  mind  so  tha^ 
it  may  grasp  the  widening  of  the  interest  of  the  world.     The  bo^ 
will  learn  from  his  history  of  the  period  of  discovery  of  Vasco  qm. 
Gama,  of  Cabot,  and  of  Columbus,  and  then  his  knowledge  o't 
Geography   will  bring  home  to  him  the  gradual  illuminatiois- 
of  the    dark    places    of   the    earth.      The    rounding    of    th 
Cape,  the  landing  in  the   West  Indies,  will    lead   him   on  t 
Africa    and    to    the   United   States.      Also   he   will   see    ho¥3^ 
it    was    that    the    one    supplied  the  other  with    slaves,    ancL 
what  came  of  that.    And  intelligent  study  of  the  very  name^ 
on  the  North  American  continent  will  give   him  the  history, 
first,  of  the  original  people  who  have  left  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and   Massachusetts  as  witnesses  of  their  occupatioi 
of  the    land,  while   Virginia   will    tell    him    of   Sir    Walte 
Raleigh,  Maryland  and  Carolina  of  the  Stuarts,  Pennsylvania  o 
the  Quaker  who  founded  it,  Philadelphia  of  the  brotherly  lov 
of  the  Quaker  sect,  and  Louisiana  of  the  French  attempt  t 
found  colonies.     Familiar  English  names  will  tell  him  how  th^ 
settlers  tried  to  commemorate  the  places  from  which  they  came^ 
Then,  on  another  continent,  the  voyages  of  Cook  will  remind 
him  of  the  foimdation  of  Australia,  ana  the  struggles  of  Warrerm- 
Hastings  and  of  Clive  and  the  victories  of  Wellesley  will,  if  hc5^ 
has  his  map  beside  him,  recall  the  advance  in  India  towards^ 
that  empire  which  we  govern  to-day.     It  is  not  the  least  part:> 
of  an  Englishman  s  education  that  he  should  grasp  his  citizen — 
ship  in  tliat  Greater  Britain  which  lies  beyond  the  sea.     Thei*- 
if  tnrough  his  Geography  he  has  gained  some  power  of  cohesioi*- 
in  the  history  of  ancient  times  and  has  arrived  at  some  con^ 
elusions  with  regard  to  the  expansion  of  empire  which  has  come?^ 
about  in  modem  days,  he  may  also  Icam  from  it  how  it  hai^ 
come  to  pass  that  languages  have  arisen.     It  is  not  impossible  U^ 
teach  him  something  about  that  common  stock  of  many  tongiiei^ 
which  is  called  Aryan,  and  if  he  knows  his  map  he  can  easily" 
see  how  it  is  that  there  are  so  many  likenesses  between  th^ 
tongues  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  Spain.    Then  he  will  under— 
stand  how  the  Teutonic  is  not  only  found  upon  the  northern- 
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half  of  the  mainland  of  Europe  and  round  the  Baltic,  but  also 
how  it  found  its  way  to  his  own  country  with  the  invaders,  and  thus 
displaced  the  Celtic  tongues,  which  have  been  driven  back  until 
their  small  remains  are  found  in  the  distant  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  mountain  districts  of  Wales,  in  the  wildest  West 
)f  Ireland.  And  if  he  has  some  light  thrown  upon  the  way  in 
nrhich  men  speak  in  countries,  is  it  not  true  that  ne  will  be  able 
io  understand  something  of  the  reasons  which  have  made  some 
^untries  most  successml  in  planting  their  people  in  distant 
ands,  when  he  sees  the  position  on  the  map  ot  Holland  and 
England,  and  will  he  not  understand  the  isolation  of  Switzer- 
and,  the  enmity  between  France  and  Germany,  the  half 
Suropean,  half  Asiatic  character  of  Russia,  the  ample  supply  of 
leamen  from  Sweden  and  Norway  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
lim  how  Africa  has  had  less  chance  than  Europe  of  development, 
/he  one  having  an  unbroken  coastline  with  most  of  its  territory 
it  great  distances  from  the  sea,  and  the  other  with  so  much  of 
ihe  land  accessible  from  two  sides,  and  if  the  influences  of 
position  on  national  character  were  not  sufficient,  would  not 
some  fects  about  the  different  climates  make  clear  to  hun  the 
Tieater  industry  of  those  who  live  in  temperate  climes  compared 
with  the  natural  inability  to  work  under  conditions  of  extreme 
heat,  or  with  a  supply  of  food  which  can  be  obtained  without 
much  exertion  ?  Ii  Geography  were  thus  made  to  contribute  to 
the  explanation  of  the  facts  which  go  to  make  up  the  History  of 
the  World  a  more  int€  Uigent  boy  would  come  to  every  other 
class,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thus  regarded  Geography  would 
be  acknowledged  as  useful  in  the  very  highest  degree.  The 
standard  which  is  thus  set  is  not  too  high  for  anyone  who  cares 
to  make  use  of  a  powerftil  factor  in  education.  There  is  no 
reason  why  boys  of  almost  less  than  average  intelligence  should 
not  grasp,  at  all  events,  a  considerable  proportion  of  such 
teaching  as  can  be  given  by  one  who  feels  the  subject  to  be  of 
deep  importance. 

It  is  certainly  diflScult  to  understand  how  any  one  can  con- 
sider such  methods  of  treating  Geography  as  wanting  in  the 
power  of  eliciting  thought.  No  more  attractive  way  of  realising 
the  psust  and  present  is  open  to  us.  The  life  ot  man  on  this 
earth  is  full  of  matter  for  thought.  It  is  almost  a  boundless 
subject.  No  one  need  obscure  the  illuminating  power  of 
Greography  by  the  introduction  of  painful  details  of  population 
and  otner  varyingly  accurate  statistics.  These  things  are  not 
education.  Tney  may  be  dismissed  at  once  from  consideration. 
But  everyone  desires  that  the  boy  should  have  the  wider  know- 
ledge that  comes  from  the  true"  Study  of  Geography.  He  can 
learn  his  grammar,  and  write  his  composition,  to  arrive  at 
accuracy  and  style.  He  can  make  himself  better  educated  by 
cultivating  his  reason  in  Euclid,  and  his  calculating  powers  in 
Arithmetic  or  Algebra.  He  must  know  the  main  outlines  of 
Literature  and  History,  but  he  is  not  educated  if  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  causes  which  have  made  men  what  they  arc,  and  of  the 
truths  which  sea  and  land  can  tell  him.    Those  who  would  put 
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off  this  part  of  his  education  to  a  later  period,  when  his  store  of 
knowledge  is  greater,  are  not  treating  him  fitirly.  GreoCTaphy 
should  grow  with  his  growth,  as  it  has  with  that  of  the  known 
world.  She  ofters  a  number  of  facts  and  principles.  He  should 
be  familiar  with  them. 

The  other  subjects  which  are  taught  to  him  have  their  value 
and  so  has  Geography.  He  is  dealt  most  fairly  by  when  that 
value  is  understood. 


IL 

It  perhaps  goes  without  saying  on  the  subject  of  teachi 
Geography  that  the  answers  to  the  three  questions  sent  out  hav 
been  most   interesting.     I  have  to    thank   many  for    helping^s 
materially  by  suggestions,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,   taking  the 


trouble  to  answer,  when  so  much  had  to  be  done  in  school,  an< 
so  many  other  questions  came  at  the  same  time. 

The  only  three  questions  were : — 

(1)  Do  you  or  yoiu*  masters  use  other  apparatus  tha 
Text  Books  or  Maps  ? 

(2^  Do  you  consider  Geography  of  Educational  Value,  anc2 
would  you  like  to  see  it  more  largely  taught  ? 

(3)  At  what  hours  is  Geography  taught  at  your  school  ? 

It  would  be,  I  think,  helpful  to  give  some  of  the  answers  to 
each  question  before  summarising  the  results. 

Special  Answers  to  Question  1. 

"  Short  lessons  on  special  subjects.  For  example,  a  lesson  on 
"  longitude  and  its  connection  with  Time  is  illustrated  by  a 
"  globe  on  which  we  can  chalk  meridians.  In  explaining  this 
"  subject  we  work  out  the  matter  on  the  blackboard  as  follovrs : — 

Since  earth  revolves  through  360  deg.  in  24  hours. 

„  „         15  dee.  in  1  hr.  =  16  d^. 

.-.15  deg.  of  long.  =  1  hr.  of  time. 
"  From  this  we  compute  that  Calcutta,  90  deg.  east  longitude, 
"  or  New  Orleans,  90  deg.  west  longitude,  is  90  deg.  =  6  hrs. 
"  either  before  or  after  Greenwich  time." 

This  answer  goes  on  to  recommend  that  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  Masters  to  travel  by  means  of  a  tounst  ticket — "  a 
"  profitable  way  of  spending  money  granted  for  educational  pur- 
"  poses."  Lantern  Lectures,  based  on  the  Master's  own  experience 
and  illustrated  with  his  slides,  are  used  here.  Hence  the  capital 
suggestion  for  travelling  Masters'  tickets. 

"  We  make  considerable  use  of  modelling.  Each  boy  has  his 
"  board  and  *  composition.'  By  this  means  they  acquire  a  fiurly 
"  sound  and  correct  idea  of  relative  position  and  reliei.** 

''  I  regard  an  optical  lantern  as  a  very  valuaUe  a^uoct 
"  both  in    History  and  Geographical    Teaching.    The  utmost 
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'•  importanoe  attaches  to  a  judicious  assortment  of  slides :  other- 
■'  wise  attention  is  dissipated  instead  of  being  roused  by  its  use." 

A  very  full  list  of  aids :  "  Relief  Maps,  Relief  Globes,  Tellurians, 
"  Silenoscope,  Geological  and  Botanical  Diagrams,  Magic 
*'  Lanterns,  Object  Lesson  Cards,  Diagrams  illustrative  of 
"  Physical  Geography,  General  Knowledge  Charts." 

Describes  the  practice  of  the  Master  to  be  that :  "  He  draws 
"  from  memorv,  and  questions  entirely  without  a  text-book, 
"  constructing  ms  outUne  and  filling  in  aetails  before  the  class." 
[Text-books  are  allowed  for  revision.] 

Points  out  the  desirability  of  Masters  being  able  to  draw 
quickly  and  accurately  on  the  blackboard 

« 
Analysis  of  Answers  to  Question  1. 

No  special  apparatus  is  used  in  58  out  of  121  schools,  and  the 
use  of  the  lantern  is  recorded  in  15  cases  out  of  121.  The  black- 
board is  mentioned  in  23  cases  and  the  globes  in  18,  but  possibly 
they  may  not  have  been  thought  to  come  under  the  head  of 
apparatus. 

One  might  hope  that  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  will  use 
more  than  Text  Books  in  the  future. 


Answers  to  Question  2. 

Naturally  the  second  question  has  produced  a  variety  of 
a.iiswers.  The  general  tone  is  that  it  should  be  more  largely 
taught,  and  would  be  so  but  for  the  public  schools. 

"  The  Public  Schools*  requirements  on  this  subject  are  practi- 
**  cally  nil,  so  the  subject  is  starved  at  preparatory  schools  for 
**  want  encouragement  in  Scholarship  Examinations  at  Public 
'*  Schools.' 


» 


*'  At  the  school  where  most  of  my  boys  go,  both  in  Entrance 

*  and  in  Scholarship  papers  Geography  is  practically  ignored,  so 

*  that  I  have  to  do  less  than  I  should  like.' 

"  The  schools  above  us  do  not  give  much  encouragement." 

"  If  Public  Schools'  requirements  would  only  recognise  it 
'*  more,  I  would  gladly  see  more  time  allotted  to  it." 

**  Boys  seldom  learn  Geography  in  the  Public  Schools." 

"  A  fascinating  subject,  but  it  does  not  pay  for  Public  Schools." 

*'  Under  existing  public  school  requirements  I  do  not  see  how 
**  we  can  spare  the  time." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  give  it  a  more  important  place, 
**  but  to  do  this  Public  Schools  must  be  less  exacting  in  some 
•'  other  subjects." 

"  So  little  time  is  allotted  to  it  in  Public  Schools." 
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"  I  would  like  to  see  it  taught  more  thoroughly  and  especially 
"  in  Public  Schools." 

Note. — In  many  cases  want  of  time — probably  for  the  above 
reasons — is  given  as  a  reason  for  not  teacning  it  more.  Another 
opinion  running  through  the  answers  is  that  much,  if  not  all, 
depends  on  the  teacher. 

"  Intelligent  teaching  of  it  is  no  doubt  capable  of  becoming  of 
"  immense  educational  and  practical  value.* 

"The  difficulty  is  to  find  teachers  who  are  sufficiently 
"  specialistic." 

**  Unless  a  teacher  is  efficient  and  self-controlled,  a  form  is  apt 
"  to  learn  nothing." 

"  It  can  be  made  of  the  greatest  use — whether  it  is  depends 
"  on  the  teacher." 

"  The  educational  valuQ  is  e(][ual  to  that  of  any  other  subject, 
"  but  it  requires  a  specially  tramed  teacher." 

"  With  a  good  teacher  it  makes  a  good  subject." 

"  It  is  a  most  difficult  subject  to  teach  well,  requiring  as  it 
"  does  to  be  supplemented  by  wide  reading." 

"  Geography,  as  taught  at  present,  has  Uttle  value." 

"  If  well  taught  I  think  it  may  be  made  of  great  educational 
"  value.  Up  to  the  present  neither  the  schools  nor  the 
"  Universities  have  done  anything  towards  training  a  man  to 
"  teach  the  subject.  If  there  were  a  supply  of  gocS  teachers  I 
"  should  like  to  see  the  subject  more  taugnt.* 


"  A  good  subject  when  in  competent  hands.  Better  not  have 
"  it  taught  at  all  unless  the  teacher  has  a  knowledge  of  his  subject 
"  and  some  enthusiasm  for  it." 

While  a  certain  number  consider  it  of  no  educational  value 
many  think  it  useful  as  a  handmaid  to  History,  and  some 
consider  the  physical  part  as  admirable. 

"  Physical  Geography  of  value  but  above  the  heads  of  our 
"  boys.*"^ 

"  The  scientific  study  of  Physical  Geography  is  certainly  of 
"  great  value." 

"  A  study  of  Physical  Geography  forms  an  interesting  and 
"  valuable  educational  subject.' 

"  I  regard  Physical  Geography  as  valuable  and  as  a  necessary 
"  part  of  a  boy's  early  education." 

"  Physical  Geography  is  of  great  value." 

"  I  consider  Physical  Geography  of  much  educational  value." 

"  Stress  should  be  laid  on  Physical  Greography." 

"  I  should  like  more  attention  given  to  first  principles  of 
"  Physical  Geography." 
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The  strongest  opinions  in  favour  of  the  study  are  as  follows : — 

"  Yes,  it  strengthens  the  memory  and  enables  a  better  mental 

*  picture  to  be  formed  than  history  generally  does." 

"  I  consider  it  of  great  educational  value,  and,  considering  the 

*  extent  and  variety  of  the  Empire,  Geography  is  of  the  utmost 

*  importance." 


« 


I  think  Geography  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  training 

*  children   to   form    generalisations    from   particulars,    as    the 

*  particulars  are  generally  within  their  grasp,  often  within  their 

*  experience,  and  the  generalisations  are  easily  proved." 

"  I  consider  Geography  of  very  great  educational  value.  It  is 
"  a  necessity  of  education  to  any  boy  who  takes  interest  in  his 
"  country's  progress  or  reads  contemporary  history.  I  consider 
"  it  a  subject  much  neglected  in  the  ordinary  school  curriculum, 
"  and  I  tnink  very  unwisely,  for  it  is  a  subject  that  is  second  to 
"  none  in  interest  and  to  few  in  utility." 

"  Geography  is  a  subject  in  which  very  young  boys  are  easily 
"  interestea,  and  it  may  be  the  means  of  imparting  a  great  deal 
"  of  general  information." 

"It  is  of  great  value.  I  think  it  might  be  taught  more 
'*  systematically  and  thoroughly." 

"  I  think  it  can  be  made  of  great  value.  It  is  capable  of 
"  being  made  interesting  to  boys,  and  is  valuable  as  knowledge 
"  directly  and  indirectly.  * 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects,  and 
"  one  of  the  best  calculated  to  make  them  use  their  powers  of 
"  observation." 

"  Without  being  an  enthusiast  I  hold  Geography  to  be  very 
"  important  educationally,  let  alone  practically." 

"  There  is  no  subject  which  elicits  more  thought  and  calls  out 
'  the  powers  of  observation  more  than  Geography  if  rightly 
'  taught." 

Tliose  who  deprecate  tJie  study  of  the  subject  say — 

"It  is   of   slight  value   to  younger  boys,   but  with  elders 
difierent." 
**  As  taught  generally  and  by  us — ^no." 

"You  could  not  educate  at  all  in  the  sense  of  developing 
thinking  powers  by  Geography." 

"Of  no  educational  value  except  as  helping  in  History 
'  Lessons." 

"No — ^not  for  small  boys.  It  does  not  to  my  mind  make 
'  them  think  enough  for  themselves." 

"  Not  as  compared  with  many  other  subjects." 
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"  Not  so  much  as  many  other  subjects,  unless  it  is  intended 
"  to  include  general  information,  and  I  don't  think  we  have  time 
**  for  this." 

"  Of  no  training  value,  only  of  use  in  supplying  information." 
"  Not  of  great  value." 

"  Not  of  much  value  tor  young  boys,  and  I  desire  no  increase 
"  of  teaching  power  or  time  spent  on  it." 

"  No.  The  broad  facts  can  be  learnt  by  an  intelligent  child  at 
"  an  early  age.  Any  further  attention  to  this  subject  does  not 
"  develop  the  boy's  reasoning  power." 

"  I  do  not  consider  it  of  much  value.  I  think  it  is  more 
interesting  to  the  teacher  than  to  the  class." 


These  opinions  are  given  without  comment  lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  Question  Papers  are  circulated  with  the  intention 
of  discussing  the  answers  m  a  hostile  spirit.  The  introductory 
portion  of  this  paper  shows  what  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
broadening  the  teaching  of  this  subject  so  that  it  should  not 
deserve  the  charge  of  want  of  value  as  a  means  of  exercising 
the  mind.  It  may,  however,  be  hoped  that  the  attention 
of  the  Public  Schools  may  be  called  to  the  matter,  and 
that  we  may  see  them  setting  entrance  papers  which  shall 
test  the  teachers*  eftbrts  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  fitirly, 
and  enable  those  who  are  anxious  to  give  boys  a  good  grounding 
in  this  subject  to  do  so.  Much  is  often  said  about  the  formation 
of  character  being  a  gi*eat  result  of  Public  School  training,  and 
it  is  even  possible  sometimes  to  bring  this  forward  as  a 
substitute  for  other  more  apparent  results.  But  it  is  open  to  us 
to  suggest  that  such  wider  views  as  lead  to  that  independence  of 
thouglit  which  marks  formation  of  character  would  come  from  a 
subject  which  has  so  great  a  field.  As  to  the  efficiency  of 
Teachers  it  is  certainly  true  that  few  have  been  trained  in  almost 
any  subject.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  a  widely  different  thing  for 
a  man  to  assimilate  of  his  own  accord  matter  for  Lessons  in 
Geography  to  giving  boys  the  results  of  his  own  teachers' 
methods  in  Classics  and  Mathematics.  His  fair  copies  and 
note-books  exist  in  the  latter  case,  in  the  former  he  is 
puzzled  by  being  able  to  recollect  nothing  unless  he  has  been 
fortunate. 

It  is  not  only  Geography  that  requires  a  gift  in  the  teacher, 
and  we  need  not  despair.  Men  will  acquire  better  methods  as 
the  subject  becomes  more  recognised,  and  if  they  are  not  led  to 
believe  that  every  hour  they  spend  on  it  had  better  have  been 
employed  in  stratagems  to  catalogue  aU  Grammar  exceptions  or 
Algebraical  formulse  in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  the  most  artful 
examiner. 
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Question  3. 

The  average  time  given  to  this  subject  is  IJ  hours  per  week 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  evenly  the  time  is  divided  among  the 
108  schools  which  give  particulars. 

The  first  21  give  33J  hours  per  week, 

„    second  23    „    34J      „ 

„    third  22    „    31i      „ 

„    fourth  21     „    31J      „ 

„    fifth  21     „     31 

These  are  taken  just  in  the  order  in  which  the  answers  arrived ; 
as  108  schools  give  161|  hours  per  week,  the  average  is  just 
1 J  hours.  There  is  no  general  rule  as  to  when  the  subject  is 
taken — ^perhaps  more  often  in  thejaftemoon  than  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  hour  in  the  morning  rather  than  earlier.  On  the 
i^hole  I  consider  this  amount  of  time  more  than  I  expected  to 
find,  considering  the  many  subjects  which  must  find  a  place  in 
our  time-tables. 

Final  Suggestions. 

I  venture  to  think  that  a  few  hints  may  help,  but  I  have  no 
^iaborate  method  to  recommend.     May  I  suggest  that : — 

I. — If  a  given  country  be  set  for  a  form  to  study,  it  is  necessary 
first  of  all  for  the  master  to  find  out  as  much  as  he 
possibly  can  about  it ;  no  book  of  travel  but  will  yield 
sometmng. 

II. — A  Quickly  drawn  map  on  the  blackboard  will  give  a  know- 
ledge of  the  main  physical  features. 

311. — A  second  map,  drawn  on  another  day,  should  indicate  the 
political  features. 

IV. — Compare  your  subject-country  with  others,  as  to  size  and 
shape. 

V. — Show  pictures,  not  only  of  scenery,  towns,  and  peoples  in 
your  special  country,  but  also  of  its  animals  and  plants. 

VI. — Any  firesh  facts  that  appear  in  the  daily  papers  can  either 
be  dictated  or  the  extract  put  on  your  notice-board. 

How  much  we  should  use  lantern  slides  depends  on  our  own 
skill  in  choosing  what  will  teach  and  not  confuse.  The  teacher 
can  use  the  blackboard,  the  lantern,  the  coloured  chalks  with  the 
best  results,  if  he  knows  what  not  to  teach — it  is  a  pity  not  to  be 
able  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Certainly  the  mam  mgredients 
in  success  are — 

1.  The  power  of  selection  of  facts. 

2.  The  power  of  rejection  of  facts. 

3.  The  power  of  expression  by  hand  as  well  as  word. 
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A.  Ajs  to  Astronomical  details,  they  had  better  but  slightly 

insisted  on.     The  position  of  the  £arth  in  the  Sola: 
System  is  an  essential.    The  distances  through  spaci^ 
are  not. 

B.  If  clearly  defined  the  terms  used  in  making  maps  ar- 

necessary,  e.g.,  "  Latitude,"  "  Tropic." 

C.  The  forms  and  shapes  of  water  and  land  on  the  Earth 

Surface  are  essential    All  physical  features  should 
fEimiliar. 

D.  The  manner  in   which  men  inhabit  the  Elarth,  or  tl 

subject  country,  should  be  clearly  shown.     Elabora 
statistics  not  needed. 

E.  It  is  best,  I  think,  to  teach  by  means  of  notes,  which 

gather  into  a  respectable  amount  of  information, 
if    older    boys     tike     to    consult     text-books, 
"  Whitaker's  Almanack,"  they  can  always  be  encou 
to  do  so. 

F.  Of  making  maps  there  should  be  no  end. 

F.  R.  Burrows. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF   MODERN   LANGUAGES  IN 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS .♦ 


In  order  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  present 
velopmeut  of  Modem  Language  teaching  in  Preparaton' 
hools,  the  following  questions  were  addressed  to  255  head- 
isters : — 

I.  How  many  boys  in  your  school  leam  German  ? 
II.  Do  all  the  boys  leam  French  ? 

III.  How  many  French  classes  are  there  ? 

IV.  How  many  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  French  ? 

(a)  Preparation  ? 
(fc)  Lessons  ? 

V.  Is  French  taught  by  a  foreigner  or  by  English  teachers  ? 

VI.  Is  French  taught  conversationally  ? 

(a)  In  class  ? 

(6)  During  recreation  ? 

VII.  Is  special  attention  paid  to  pronunciation  ? 

VIII.  Do  you  make  any  use  of  Phonetics  ? 

IX.  Do  you  employ  any  special  method  of  teaching  French, 
as — 

(a)  The  Gouin  method  ? 

(b)  That  known  in  Germany  as  the  "  New  Method  "? 
or  {c)  Do  you  teach  French  on  the  same  lines  as  the 

classical  languages  ? 

X.  What  books  do  you  use  ? 

(a)  For  boys  under  12  ? 

(1)  Grammar  ? 

(2)  Ex.  or  translation  into  French  ? 

(3)  Translation  from  French  ? 

(6)  For  boys  over  12 — 

(1)  Grammar  ? 

(2)  Ex.  or  translation  into  French  ? 

(3)  Translation  froin  French  ? 

il.  Is  the  time  which  you  are  able  to  devote  to  French  in 
your  opinion  sufficient  to  produce  a  good  result  ? 

^11.  Should  you  wish  to  alter  in  any  way  your  system  of 
French  teaching  supposing  tnat  the  entrance  and 
scholarship  examinations  of  Public  Schools  per- 
mitted ? 


In  the  present  paper  the  term  **  modern  languages  "  includes  Frenc 
CJemian  only. 
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Replies  were  received  from  124.  The  number  would  no  doubt 
have  been  greater  liad  it  not  unfortunately  been  necessajy  to 
send  out  the  questions  just  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  school  teim ; 
as,  however,  the  list  of  those  who  responded  includes  a  good 
proportion  of  leading  Preparatory  Scnool  masters,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  regard  the  information  given  and  the  opinion& 
expressed  as  supplying  on  the  whole  correct  data  lor  th^ 
present  discussion. 

The  material  placed  at  our  disposal  naturally  varies  very  much^ 
in  value. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  certain  minority  of  school- 
masters take  but  little  interest  in  Modem  Language  teaching*  ^ 
and  write  without  having  considered  the  movement  of  refoni:^ 
which  has  for  some  years  been  active  on  the  Continent  and 
lately  found  its  way  into  England.     One  gentleman  gives 
opinion  in  the  following   outspoken  terms : — "  The  teaching  o 
French    is  wasted  time.       If  a  bov   really    needs   French,    si 
months  on  the  Continent  would  do    more    for    him  than   si 
years  in  an  English  school."     This  is,  however,  an  extreme  case ; 
the  majority  show  themselves  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  write  thoughtfully  and  suggestively. 

We  here  give  a  short  analysis  of  the  replies  to  each  of  tbe 
above  questions  taking  them  in  order. 

I.  Only  73  schools  have  pupils  who  are  learning  German,  and 
with  very  few  exc'ontions,  those  jnipils  fonn  but  an  insigniiicant 
fraction  of  the  total  number  of  l)oys  in  the  school.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  in  a  Preparatory  School  German  is  rarely 
Icjtirnt,  except  as  a  substitute  for  Greek. 

II.  All  the  124 schools  teach  French;  and  except  in  the  case 
of  a  small  number,  in  which  the  youngest  boys  do  not  leam 
il,  this  subject  has  a  place  in  th<^  work  of  every  class. 

HI.  The  total  number  of  l)oys  in  these  schools  is  4,997  divided 
for  French  into  522  classes,  thus  giving  an  average  of  9*5  boys 
ill  a  class. 

IV.  The  avoragf  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  French 
ill  each  class  is  four,  those  4  hours  being  in  many  cases 
distributed  among  six  or  even  more  lessons.  In  makmg  this 
calculation  we  have  not  distinguished  between  preparation  and 
U^HoiiH^  recognising  that  preparation  in  a  Preparatory  School 
assumes  much  more  the  nature  of  a  lesson  than  m  schools  for 
older  boys.  Thirty-two  schools  devote  more  than  4  hours  to 
French  in  each  class  (14  of  these  giving  from  6  to  7i  hours),  15 
less  than  3  hours  (one  fiilling  to  the  somewhat  low*" level  of  1^ 
hours). 

\,  Five  schools  employ  foreign  teachers  exclusively,  26  both 
foreign  and  English,  and  93  entnist  the  whole  of  their  French 
teaching  to  Englishmc^n. 

Vf.  Nearly  all  of  these  schools  profess  to  teach  French 
crmversationallv  in  one  or  more  of  the  classes. 
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VII.  All  recognise  the  importance  of  paying  special  attention  to 
pronunciation. 

VIII.  Phonetics  are  not  used,  and  in  many  cases  appear  to  be 
unknown ;  the  noes  which  are  written  in  reply  to  this  question 
varying  in  emphasis. 

IX.  Eleven  schools  employ  what  is  known  in  Germany  as  the 
"  new  method,"  32  have  adapted  the  classical  method  to  meet 
some  of  the  demands  for  reform,  and  81  teach  French  (some 
"  as  much  as  possible  ")  on  the  same  Unes  as  the  dead  languages. 

X.  Some  150  different  books  are  used  in  these  schools  for  the 
various  branches  of  French  teaching,  forty-five  distinct  grammars 
alone  being  named. 

XI.  and  XII.  Fifty-eight  headmasters  are  content  with  the 
amount  of  time  which  they  are  able  to  devote  to  French,  and 
state  that  they  have  no  desire  to  alter  their  system  in  any  way, 
supposing  that  the  entrance  and  scholarship  examinations  of 
Public  Schools  permitted  them  to  do  so ;  sixty-six,  on  the  other 
liand,  are  not  content,  and  suggest  various  changes  which  they 
^sh  to  carry  out,  but  state  that  they  are  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  examinations  referred  to. 

By  the  light  of  these  figures  and  the  other  information  at  oqr 
<lisposal,  we  will  now  give  a  brief  summary  of  what  appeiirs  to  be 
trhe  usual  course  in  good  Preparatory  Schools  with  respect  to 
Trench  teaching.  Geniian  we  omit  h-om  consideration,  as  it  is 
only  occasionally  taught,  and  does  not  form  a  regular  part  of 
the  school  curriculum. 

We  find  that  French  is  taught  mainly  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  classical  languages, and  thar  the  toachos  arc  mostly  English- 
men with  Public  School  and  University  training. 

Occasionally  the  time-table  is  so  arranged  that  one  master 
specially  qualified  shall  undertake  the  Frencli  teaching  of  the 
whole  school,  but  more  commonly  it  is  shared  by  several 
members  of  the  statt^  and  sometimes  a  French  lady  is  added  "  to 
give  the  dictation  and  to  converse  in  French.'*  The  classes  are 
small,  averaging  nine  or  ten  pupils,  an  ideal  number  assuming 
the  learners  to  oe  on  a  fairly  even  level  of  proficiency.  The  time 
devoted  to  the  subject  is  in  the  case  of  boys  preparing  for  the 
classical  side,  especially  where  scholarships  are  aimed  at,  as  a 
rule  barely  sufficient.  Lack  of  time  is,  however,  onlv  one  of 
several  causes  to  which  failure,  where  it  exists,  may  \)g  attri- 
buted, and  very  possibly  not  the  chief  one.  If  we  inquire  as 
to  results,  the  answer  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  words  of 
a  headmaster  who  devotes  slightly  more  than  the  average  time 
to  French,  and  who,  in  reply  to  question  XI.  says : — 

•  "  Yes,  I  consider  that  a  sound  foundation  is  laid  in  trans- 
lation and  composition,  and  if  a  boy  were  sent  abroad  for 
three  months  he  would  quickly  acquire  the  power  of  conversing 
freely." 

•  In  the  numerous  quotations  given  in  this  p{i|)er  we  have  endeavoured 
to  change  the  actual  words  used  as  little  as  iWvSsible.  It  must,  however, 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  replies  to  our  questions  were  in  most  cases  hastily 
UraftfMl,  and  not  put  into  shape  for  publication. 
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Or  we  may  quote  another  headmaster  who»  giying  eifiaotly 
the  average  time  to  the  suhject,  in  answer  to  the  same  question 
says : — 

"  Yes,  a  boy  will  not  be  able  to  speak  French  when  he  leaves 
us  at  13  or  14,  or  to  write  French  prose,  but  he  should  know  his 
grammar  well,  be  able  to  translate  French  with  some  facility  and 
render  straightforward  sentences  into  French." 

These  two  answers  are  typical,  and  seem  to  us  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  attainments  of  the  average  boy  on  leaving  a 
good  Preparatory  School.  No  doubt  some  boys  attain  to  a  much 
higher  standard,  and,  besides  knowing  their  grammar  and  trans- 
lating well,  are  able  to  read  and  write  and  even  to  speak  Fre^ch 
fluently ;  but  it  will  frequently  be  found  in  these  except^nal 
cases  that  school  teaching  has  been  largely  supplemented  by 
special  advantages  at  home.  Probably  omy  a  few  schools  can  by 
their  imaided  resources  turn  out  such  accomplished  Freaicn 
scholars.     One  of  our  correspondents  says : — 

"  The  boys  learn  and  act  French  operettas — rewritten  by  me  as 
a  rule — and  plays." 

But  these  boys  have  six  lessons  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  & 
week,  besides  half  an  hour  of  preparation. 

If,  however,  there  are  some  boys  who  stand  out  as  fer  above 
the  average,  there  are  only  too  many  who  are. far  below  it ;  who, 
when  they  go  to  a  Public  School,  have  not  mastered  the  elements 
of  French  accidence,  to  say  nothing  of  syntax,  and  who  have 
practically  no  vocabulary  and  are  helpless  before  the  simplest 
dictation. 

Many  Preparatory  School  masters,  as  we  have  seen,  are  fer 
from  satisfied  with  these  results.  Fifty-eight,  it  is  true,  express 
themselves  as  wishing  for  no  change  ;  ana  of  these  the  majority 
would  no  doubt  take  their  stand  on  the  old  arguments  in  mvour 
of  making  the  classical  languages  the  biisis  of  all  education, 
at  any  rate  of  all  linguistic  training. 

*•  By  their  classical  training,"  they  would  probably  say,  "  boys 
are  taught  to  think,  they  are  taught  the  general  stracture  of 
languages  and  they  are  taught  style,  ^feither  the  Motiier- 
tongue  nor  French  nor  German  are  much  taught  at  school,  but 
boys  are  equipped  through  classics  Avith  the  best  means  of 
learning  these  languages  later  as  the  need  arises  and  as  opportunity 
offers  To  sacrifice  these  advantages  for  the  sake  ot  a  more 
practical  study  of  Modem  Languages  at  school  would  be  merely 
to  abandon  true  education  for  utilitarian  ends." 

A  certiiin  number,  liowcver,  of  those  who  >nsh  for  no  change 
take  a  different  standpoint ;  they  are  content,  not  because  thingis 
arc  as  tboy  should  be,  but  i)ecause  they  are  sufficiently  gooct  to 
sjitisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Schools.  A  few  quotations^ 
again  from  the  answers  to  question  XI.  will  illustrate  this  :— 

"  We  attain  a  result  good  enough  for  English  examinations^ 
but  not  sufficient  for  thorough  facility  abroad. ' 
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"  We  get  good  results,  considering  the  low  standard  demanded 
of  us." 


"Yes,  sufficient  for  Public  School  purposes.  Navy  boys,  of 
course,  do  more." 

"Sufficient  to  bring  boys  to  the  very  moderate  standard 
required  by  the  Public  Schools." 

Some  masters  express  themselves  in  much  stronger  terms;  they 
wish  for  change,  but  are  deterred  by  the  PubUc  Schools : — 

"I  should  Uke  to  do  more,  but  it  would  only  be  forgotten 
with  the  present  arrangements  at  most  PubHc  Scnools." 

"If  we  could  feel  sure  that  credit  would  be  given  to  even  a 
little  French  taught  soundly,  grammatical  or  conversational, 
when  our  boys  reach  the  Public  School,  we  should  feel  more 
enthusiastic.    As  it  is,  things  are  unsatis£a,ctory." 

One  master  who  devotes  only  one  and  one-third  hours  a 
week  to  French  sajrs : — 

"I  should  say  the  time  is  not  sufficient  as  a  general  rule; 
some  boys  seem  to  do  very  feirly,  but  as  a  rule  they  don't  treat 
the  laimiage  seriously.  Unless  French  is  done  thoroughly  in 
PubUc  Schools,  I  doubt  if  it  is  worth  giving  much  time  to  it  in 
Preparatory  Schools." 

We  quote  one  more  passage  as  illustrating  the  wide-spread 
feeUi^  among  Preparatory  Scnoolmasters  that  reform  can  only 
be  initiated  by  the  Public  Schools : — 

"  I  should  wish  for  change,  but  wo  are  iron-bound  by  the 
Public  School  entrance  examinations.  Preparatory  Schools  are 
what  the  demands  of  the  Public  School  system  make  them. 
We  are  sadly  overburdened  by  multiplicity  of  subjects,  and  for 
the  average  and  under-average  boy's  sake  there  is  much  that 
needs  remedying." 

Apart  from  the  masters  who  consider  that  reform  is  either 
unnecessary  owing  to  the  low  sUindard  demanded,  or  impossible 
owing  to  tne  scant  encouragement  given  by  the  Public  Schools, 
there  is  yet  another  class  who  hold  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
foreign  language  at  school  is  in  itself  an  impossioility  at  least 
without  an  expenditure  of  time,  which  is  obviously  out  of  the 
question. 

Two  quotations  will  illustrate  this.  The  first  is  from  a  master 
who  devotes  four  hours  a  week,  or  the  average  time,  to  French. 
He  says : — 

"  The  difficulty  of  learning  French  is  partly  owing  to  the 
impossibility  ofhea/ring  French  idiomatically  spoken  with 
sufficient  frequency.  Accent  and  idiom  cannot  ne  learnt  at 
school  in  ordinary  cases  (clever  boys  and  girls  who  have  had 
special  advantages  are  not  considered)  without  overweighting  the 
curriculum  with  French.     A  very  few  months'  hard  work  abroad 

Eroduces  a  huge  result  on  a  boy  who  has  learnt  his  grammar 
lirly  and  can  translate  moderately  well." 
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The  second  quotation  is  from  a  master  who  devotes  three  and 
a  half  hours  per  week  to  French.  He  puts  the  case  rather 
diflferently,  but  still  more  emphatically,  thus : — 

"  I  should  like  either 

"  (1)  To  omit  French  altogether  from  my  time-table,  or 
"  (2)  To  be  able  to  give  ten  or  twelve  hours  per  week  to  it. 

"  As  things  are  at  present  the  percentage  is  very  small  of  boys 
with  a  good  Preparatory  and  Public  School  education  who  can 
read  a  Irench  book  or  write  a  French  letter." 

If  we  now  pass  from  those  who  regard  reform  as  either 
needless,  or  impracticable,  or  impossible,  to  those  who  advocate 
some  change,  we  find  that  suggestions  are  numerous. 

Apart  from  one  writer  who  wishes  to  be  able  to  teach  "  turning 
into  French  more,  and  a  more  scientific  method  of  French 
grammar  (if  possible)  than  that  adopted  by  French  grammar- 
Avriters,"  almost  all  advocate  in  one  form  or  another  a  more 
practical  study  of  the  language  than  that  which  at  present 
prevails  in  English  schools.  More  time,  it  is  urged,  should  be 
devoted  to  conversation  and  also  to  translation,  more  to  dictation, 
more  to  literature,  and  less  to  grammar,  especially  to  irre^larities 
and  to  what  one  gentleman  has  called  "  minutiae  exercises."  Of 
course  all  the  writei's  do  not  exactly  agree  with  one  another,  nor 
do  all  of  them  emphasise  the  same  point,  but  as  the  tendency  of 
all  of  them  is  clearly-  the  same,  we  have  classed  them  together. 

The  issue  is  practically  between  the  classical  method  now 
generally  in  vogue,  which  results  in  a  boy  of  thirteen  knowing  his 
French,  after  devoting  three  or  four  hours  a  week  to  its  study, 
nuich  as  he  knows  his  Latin,  and  some  reformed  method  designed 
to  enable  him  to  speak,  read  and  write  with  some  fluency,  and  to 
have  read  some  French  writings  somewhat  as  he  reads  those  in  his 
native  tongue. 

Following  the  plan  which  we  have  above  adopted  we  will  quote 
in  their  own  words  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  masters  who  mive 
kindly  answered  our  questions. 

A  master,  whose  school  is  famous  for  winning  scholarships, 
says : — 

"  But  for  examinations  we  should  at  this  age  devote  more  time 
to  conversation." 

Another  says : — 

"  1  should  aim  at  teaching  it  like  English,  conversationally 
first,  grammatically  afterwards." 

Again : — 

"  I  should  devote  less  time  to  grammar  and  more  to  literature 
and  conversation." 

"  I  should  much  prefer  less  book-work,  and  more  conversational 
French  with  correct  pronunciation  as  a  test." 

Another  supports  his  opinion  by  reasons  thus  :- 

"  I  should  greatly  like  to  see  French  considered  of  high  im- 
portance in  entrance  and  scholarship  examinations,  but  chiefly 
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on  the  lines  of  a  larger  vocabulary  and  convei*sation  facility  in 
matters  of  everyday  life,  my  reason  being  that  a  child  can  be 
taught  to  acquire  and  to  spell  and  write  down  a  large  vocabulary 
and  series  of  phrases ;  these  he  will  never  forget.  His  youthful 
powers,  however,  of  accuracy  and  general  intelligence  do  not 
enable  him  to  do  French  prose  or  really  hard  constructive  trans- 
lation." 

Two  masters  are  strongly  in  favour  of  more  translation  : — 

"  I  should  certainly  like  to  devote  more  time  to  French  con- 
versation and  translation." 

"  I  should  do  more  conversation,  translate  more  English 
stories  into  French  vivd  vocCy  and  do  more  French  translation." 

With  regard  to  dictation,  two  opinions  particularly  worthy  of 
attention  are  given  in  very  clear  terms : — 

"  I  should  like  to  see  more  attention  paid  to  French  dictee,  as 
in  the  Navy  examination.  I  consider  it  a  great  test  of  a  boy's 
knowledge." 

Again : — 

"  I  should  like  to  see  a  piece  of  dictation  given  in  all  scholar- 
ship examinations,  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  always  brings  out  the 
best  boy." 

On  the  subject  of  wearying  beginners  with  minute  details  of 
grammar  and  irregularities  which,  till  a  later  stage  is  reached, 
are  of  no  value  at  all — "  gerund-grinding,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called — masters  are  most  outspoken,  and  it  will  not  be  super- 
fluous to  give  several  quotations : — 

"The  grammatical  questions  set  in  school  examinations  are 
only  calculated  to  lead  to  a  precocious  knowledge  of  irregularities 
and  difficulties  on  the  part  of  boys,  and  not  to  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  either  as  a  means  of  communication  or  as 
literature." 

A  headmaster  who  does  not  himself  teach  French  says : — 
"  Giving  a  layman's  opinion,  1  consider  that  French  ought  not 
to  be  taught  on  the  same  hnes  as  Latin  and  Greek.  It  strikes 
me  as  preposterous  that  a  boy  should,  in  a  modem  language,  be 
bothered  m  an  early  stage  with  such  minutiae  as  a  small  list  of 
words  (mostly  unimportant)  which  form  their  plural  in  a 
particular  way.  Such  a  system,  together  with  the  scanty  time 
oestowed  on  French,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  a 
huge  percentage  of  boys,  after  some  years'  pretended  learning  of 
Frencn,  are  totally  incapable  of  expressing  themselves  on  paper 
or  orally  in  a  way  that  would  not  instantly  betray  a  very  English 
origin.  As  to  pronunciation,  my  experience  has  shown  me  that 
it  remains  hideously  insular." 

Another  headmaster  says : — 

"  I  wish  for  reform,  but  as  long  as  examiners  mainly  interest 
themselves  with  peculiarities  ana  irregularities  and  examine  on 
classical  lines,  it  seems  hopeless  to  adopt  any  more  modem 
method." 
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Again  :— 

'*  The  present  system  of  Public  School  examination  demands 
a  knowledge  of  grammar  often  of  rare  practical  application, 
which  absorbs  an  amoimt  of  time  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
value." 

"  If  the  Public  School  examinations  laid  less  stress  on  gram- 
matical irregularities,  and  on  translation  from  English  to  Irench 
of  short  sentences,  much  valuable  time  would  be  saved.  More 
attention  should  be  given  to  dictation,  vivd  voce  examinations, 
and  to  original  composition." 

One  of  the  replies  is  so  full  of  detail  that  we  feel  justified  in 
c^uoting  it  at  some  length ;  the  author,  besides  being  an  excep- 
tionally good  French  scholar,  himself  takes  the  leading  part  m 
his  own  school  in  giving  the  instruction,  and  so  spealus  with 

Practical  knowledge.  We  must  mention  that  he  finds  time  in. 
is  curriculum  for  a  daily  lesson  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
After  saying  that  he  would  prefer  to  do  much  less  "  minutiie 
exercises,"  and  much  more  continuous  and  rapid  translation,  ha 
continues : — 

"  It  is  useless  and  absurd  to  teach  French  like  Latin.  It  is 
wanted  for  a  practical  purpose,  and  not  as  an  educational 
instrument.*  From  the  very  first  the  aim  must  be  to  give  tho 
greatest  possible  familiarity  with  the  language,  allowing  for  the 
ridiculous  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  examinations  a  boy 
will  liuve  to  pass  will  be  entirely  written,  and  turn  largely  on 
minute  grammar. 

"In  I^tin  extreme  accumcy  and  grammatical  knowledge  are 
in  themselves  most  desirable  things,  for  the  absence  of  which  no 
amount  of  rciuiiness  in  translation  could  compensate.  In  French 
they  are  merely  moans  to  an  end — practical  familiarly  with  the 
language,  which  is  the  point  to  aim  at  from  the  first.  If  the  boys 
can  gam  that  in  the  early  stages  they  \vill  be  ready  to  pass  any 
examination  with  credit  in  the  later  ones. 

"  All  the  Lower  School  work  must  start  from  and  bo  based  on 
conversational  fluency. 

**  In  the  Middle  School  the  details  of  grammar  must  be 
acquired.  In  the  Upper  School,  French  composition  and  extreme 
rciidiness  in  translation. 

"A  great  deal  of  the  composition  should  be  blackboard  work. 
There  should  be  no  getting  up  of  books  for  examinations,  and  the 
texts  should  be  without  notes. 

"  In  preparation  in  the  top  sets  the  Master  should  act  as 
dictionary,  telling,  or  not,  the  word  as  he  thinks  fit. 

"  Til  ere  must  bo  at  least  two  conversation  lessons — aocording 
10  the  Gouin  or  other  method — ^in  every  set  each  week. 

"  In  the  top  set  a  story  should  occiisionally  be  read  in  French, 
and  the  boys  made  to  write  its  substance  or  reproduce  it  orally  in 
French  or  English." 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  German  reform  method  claims,  not  only 
to  answer  a  practical  purpose,  but  also  to  be  an  educational  instrument  c^ 
great  value. 
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When  we  come  to  Ae  question  what  method  or  measure  of 
eform  should  be  adopted,  supposing  that  some  departure  from 
he  old  system  should  be  decided  on,  we  find  that  few  masters 
ee  their  way  clearly.  Some  have  tried  or  wish  to  try  the  Grouin 
aethod.  The  master  last  quoted  uses  it  to  some  extent,  but 
ays : — 


"  It  is  practically  very  difficult  to  work  owing  to  removes,  as 
he  class  must  be  taught  all  together  and  no  one  can  teach  it  but. 
ayself" 

Another  master  says : — 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  Gouin  or  vivd  voce  method  alone,  A 
aere  vocabulary  easily  slins  away  :  witness  the  results  of  an  early 
knowledge  of  words  in  children  brought  up  by  Indian,  French,  or 
iussian  nurses,  but  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  natural  vivd 
race  method  is  most  useful  when  supplemented  by  other  means." 

A  master  who  adopts  what  is  known  as  "  Improved .  Gouin 
ilethod  "  says : — 

**  Supplementary  lessons  in  grammar  and  exercises  are  foimd 
idvisabie." 

He  adds: — 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  Gouin  method  is 
(uccessful  when  applied  throughout  the  entire  school  course  of  a 
)upil.  In  such  a  school  as  this  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to 
xkAgQ  of  the  result  Unless  a  pupil  goes  on  to  a  school  where  it 
s  in  vogue,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  learn  French  again  as 
k.  dead  language,  and  though  he  may  have  a  good  working 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  being  both  able  to  undersUind 
t  and  to  make  himself  understood  in  it,  he  comes  to  grief  over 
ihe .  granynar,  as  required,  and  the  set  exercises.  The  want  of 
jjiiformity  of  treatment  is  a  hindrance  to  the  proper  acquisition 
>f  th^.  .languaga  The  '  dead  language '  method  of  Icanung 
Fjrepch  must  m  condemned  as  a  failure ;  in  spite  of  years  spent 
w^  its,  study  at  school,  as  soon  as  it  is  required  practically,  cif^ 
IqX  the  Fojreign  Office  or  kindred  examinations,  it  has  to  be 
rejLownt.by  at  least  six  months'  residence  abroad." 

The  German  Reform  method  is,  as  we  have  seen,  known  only 
x>  a .  few  English  Preparatory  Schoolmasters,  and  apparently 
)iily  one  or  two  have  as  yet  very  seriously  taken  it  into  con- 
aderation,  though,  if  reform  be  once  finally  decided  on,  there  can 
)e  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  will  be  the  method  adopted. 
[t  will  be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  school- 
nasters  who  advocate  it.    One  says : — 

"  I  should  be  inclined  to  abolish  the  teaching  of  French  gram- 
Daar  imtil  boys  could  use  the  language  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
versationally. I  desire  to  adopt  the  German  reform  plan  of 
French  as  tne  only  foreign  language  for  the  first  two  years — say 
line  to- eleven.  Then  Latin — say  eight  hours  a  week,  and  two 
□LOUTS  of  French  to  keep  up  what  was  learnt  before." 
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Proposals  of  roform  are  still  more  boldly  formulated  by  another 
schoolmaster  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Avhat  is  going  on  in 
Germany,  and  who  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  should  like  the  French  teaching  in  Preparatoiy  Schools  to 
be  so  completely  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  that  by  the  time  a 
boy  reached  his  PubHc  School  he  should  be  at  home  in  the  lan- 
guage.    He  would  then  need  only  the  scanty  two  hours  a  week 
the  subject  receives  at  a  PubUc  School  to  keep  up  what  he  had- 
learnt,  and  could  specialise  in  classics  or  science  to  his  bent.  But 
this,  of  course,  would  mean  a  great  deal  of  time  (three-quarterst 
of  an  hour  daily)  devoted  to  1  rench  at  the  Preparatory  School 
and  "  intensive  teaching,"  and  (as  a  corollary)  the  postponement 
of  Latin  till  the  age  of  (say)  eleven  or  twelve,  ana  of  Greek  till 
the  Public  School  is  reached." 

Here  w^e  have  in  a  nutshell  the  programme  of  those  who  are 
in  favour  of  wholesale  reform. 

It  will  perhaps  serve  a  usefid  purpose  if  we  somewhat  amplify 
what  has  been  so  concisely  put,  supplying  a  few  details  so  as  to 
make  the  change  fore-shadowed  more  easily  understood.  The 
phnise  "  intensive  teaching"  supplies  the  key  to  the  whole.  Instead 
of  dividing  the  hours  available  for  language  teaching  between 
English,  i  rench,  Latin,  and  Greek,  the  pupil  would  concentrate 
his  attention  mainly  on  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  of  the  languages 
at  a  time.  Till  the  age  of  about  eight  or  nine  the  mother-tongue 
alone  would  be  taught.  French  in  the  nursery,  which  is  so  often 
attempted  at  present,  Avould  be  discontinued.  The  Uttle  pupil 
would  first  of  all  be  carefully  trained  in  the  sounds  of  his  native 
tongue ;  he  would,  to  borrow  words  recently  used  by  Dr.  Heath, 
of  London  University,  "  be  encouraged  to  appreciate  that  in 
speaking  he  was  making  use  of  a  beautiful  musical  instrument." 
He  would  do  much  reading  suitable  to  his  age,at  first  probablyfrom 
phonetic  script,  and  would  learn  by  heart  many  carefully  selected 
pieces  in  verse  and  prose,  and  would  be  taught  to  say  tnese  with 
perfect  articulation  and  to  bring  out  the  sense  by  change  of 
voice  and  stress.  Reading  from  orthographic  texts  wouM  be 
followed  by  dictation,  and  finally  would  come  parsing  and 
analysis  of  easy  sentences.  On  going  to  school  at  nine  he  would 
begin  French,  in  which  he  would  have  a  daily  lesson  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  hour.  The  soimds  would  come  to  him  very  much 
more  easily  than  they  do  under  the  present  system,  as  he 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  preliminary  training  in  the 
sounds  of  his  own  language  and  prohably  in  articulation  gene- 
rally ;  the  grammar,  too,  would  rive  him  far  less  trouble,  as  m  his 
native  tongue  he  would  have  learnt  the  main  terms  and  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  and  he  would  not  be  perpetually  encounterinff 
two  difficulties  at  the  same  time.  Latin  would  be  commencea 
at  twelve,  by  which  time  the  hours  devoted  to  English  would  be 
curtailed.  Greek  would  not  be  begim  till  the  Public  School  age, 
when  the  two  hours  at  present  usually  given  to  French  would 
suffice  to  keep  up  the  sound  knowledge  already  acquired, 

[n  this  connection  it  may  be  noticed  that  until  quite  recently 
the  question  of  the  order  in  which  languages — modem  and 
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classical— should  be  Uught  has  been  more  fully  discussed  in 
Germany  than  in  England ;  in  tact,  to  the  English  schoolmaster 
the  suggestion  that  Latin  should  not  precede  French  will  still 
apnear  almost  revolutionary. 

It  has  always  been  felt  m  this  country  that  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  pupil  should  approach  French— an  oftshoot  of  the  Lxtin 
tongue^through  Latin.  There  is  no  need  here  to  repeat  the 
nuiny  sound  arguments  which  are  advanced  in  favour  ot  such  a 
course  of  procedure.  It  is  certiiin  that  the  preliminarv  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  Latin  accidence  and  syntax  will  be  of 
great  service  to  anyone  in  learning  French  grammar. 

It  has  therefofe  come  as  a  shock  to  many  of  us,  who  are  not 
&miliar  with  all  the  educational  views  of  Locke  and  some  of  his 
predecessors,  to  hear  of  eminent  classical  scholars  in  Germany  who 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  devoting  three  years  in  Secondary 
Schools  to  the  study  of  French  before  commencing  Latin,  and  of 
their  allowing  two  more  years  to  elapse  before  the  pupil  begins 
to  leani  Greek.  It  is  only  natunil  that  such  a  course  should 
recommend  itself  to  modem  language  teachers,  and  their  opinion 
on  the  (question  will  hardly  be  thoujjht  altogether  unbiassed. 
But  if  it  IS  approved  also  by  teachers  ot  classical  languages,  it  at 
least  merits  serious  attention. 

We  may  take  one  instance  to  show  that  such  is  the  (!ase. 
X)r.  Reinhardt,  the  head  master  of  the  well-known  Goethe 
Gymnasium,  at  Franktbrt-on-the-Main,  who,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  position  he  occupies,  is  a  distinguished  classical  scholar, 
liiis  strenuously  supported  the  view  that  a  boy  should  begin  the 
study  of  foreign  Linguajjes  with  something  less  remote  from  his 
xnother-tongue  than  Latm.  He  has  found  that  boys  who,  entering 
liis  school  at  the  age  of  nine,  have  received  a  daily  lesson  in 
Trench  during  the  first  three  years,  make  such  progress  when 
t:rhey  begin  Latin  in  their  fourtli  year,  that  in  the  tollowing  year 
"when  they  are  from  13  to  14  years  of  age,  they  accomplish  the 
"^vhole  of  C«sar's  Gallic  War,  mastering  the  language  with  such 
^ase  that  they  are  able  to  appreciate  the  book  as  a  historical 
^work,  and  not  merely  as  a  Latin  reader.  This  result,  he  informs 
xis,  is  not  obtained  in  German  schools  by  boys  who  have  followed 
the  traditional  course.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  during  the  first  three  years 
these  boys  have  acquired  a  command  of  French,  both  ginui- 
matical  and  conversational,  that  would  astonish  those  who  are 
acquainted  only  with  our  English  schools. 

*  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  curriculum  of  the  Goethe  Gymnaaiuni, 
shows  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  assigned  to  the  several  languages  in 
each  vear  of  the  sch(x>l  course  : — 
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This  question  of  the  postponement  of  Latin  is  evidently  a 
very  wide  one.  Here  we  can  do  no  more  than  recommend  it  for 
careful  consideration.* 

The  otticacy  of  the  *' int(»nsive"  plan  on  which  the  Frankfort 
system  is  based  has,  however,  now  been  proved  by  experience, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  a  better  result  is  pro- 
duced by  daily  lessons  continued  for,  say,  a  third  of  school  life, 
than  by  two  lessons  a  week  continued  during  the  whole  of  school 
life,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  number  of  lessons  spread  over  a 
longer  period. 

In  England  if  it  were  decided  that  the  main  portion  of  a  boy  s 
school  French  should  be  learnt  between  the  ages  of  9  and  i2, 
there  woidd  be  the  gre^t  advanUige  of  the  smaller  classes  found 
in  Preparatory  Schools.  We  know,  it  is  true,  that  a  trained 
German  schoolmaster  can  tea<:h  a  modem  language  successfully 
to  classes  of  40  boys  without  allowing  a  moment  to  be  wasted, 
but  none  will  dispute  that  the  t^sk  of  the  teacher  is  greatly 
lightened  if  the  class  numbers  only  9  or  10. 

The  question  of  any  radical  change  rests,  of  course,  solely  with 
the  Public  Schools ;  if  they  wish  for  it  and  adjust  their  examina- 
tions accordingly,  the  Preparatory  Schools  will  unquestionably 
find  the  means  to  meet  their  requirements.  Such  a  change  as 
that  above-described  could  undoubtedly  be  carried  out  if  school* 
masters  and  parents  w^ere  agreed  as  to  its  advisabihty  ;  and  ex- 
perience in  German  schools  shows  that  the  eflFect  is  no  less 
advantageous  to  the  classical  studies  than  to  the  Modem 
Languages. 

One  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  widely  felt,  and  that  is  the 
lack  of  competent  teachers ;  and  in  their  answers  to  our  questions 
schoolmasters  have  given  abundant  expression  to  their  doubts  on 
this  head.     One  master  who  has  tried  the  new  method  says : — 

"  I  got  admimble  results  from  the  new  method  in  a  Grammar 
School,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  requires  a  master  who  has  a 
thorough  command  of  French  as  a  spoken  language  and  who 
believes  enthusiastically  in  the  method.  Such  masters  are  hard 
to  procure  at  all ;  almost  impossible  for  a  small  school." 

"There  is  probably  little  doubt  that  the  latter  (viz.,  teaching 
French  colloquially)  would  be  the  best  plan,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers 
could  be  found,  at  all  events  at  fii"st,  to  meet  the  demand." 

Another  master  says : — 

"  I  have  found,  after  21  years'  experience,  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  get  a  good  French  teacher.  I  have  tried 
Frenchmen.  Swiss  and  Gcmians,  but  without  success." 

•  Those  who  care  t^)  pursue  the  matter  further  will  find  it  fully  treated 
in  Papers  2  and  7  in  Volume  3,  of  Sjyecial  Bepoits  on  Educational  SutieeU^ 
issued  by  the  Education  Department  (Eyre  and  SpottiswocSde),  entitled 
respectively  Problems  in  Fntssian  Secondary  Education  for  Boys^  wiih 
special  reference  to  similar  questiom  in  England^  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Saoler,  and 
The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Frankfurt  alMand  District,  with 
9ome  account  of  the  Frankf^rter  ttuhrplme  of  1892,  by  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 
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The  experience  of  Prejmnitory  schoolmiusters  seems  to  show 
quite  conclusively  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  rely  on  foreign 
teachers  : — 

"The  foreigner  who  can  teach  French  to  English  boys  with 
success  is  a  very  rare  article ;  much  the  best  results  Avould  be 
obtained  by  an  English  teacher  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
language  by  residence  abroad." 

*'  With  regard  to  foreigners  as  tciichers  my  experience  is  that 
they  very  rarely  are  able  to  maintiiin  discipline  or  inspire  resj)ect, 
and  that  they  waste  much  time  by  needless  tiilk,  their  translation 
from  French  into  English  is  faidty,  and  young  boys  lind  a 
difficulty  in  understanding  their  explanations." 

"  When  I  have  tried  foreign  masters,  their  ignorance  of  our 
( <xle  of  trust  and  honour  has  been  a  greater  evil  than  their  pro- 
niniciation  was  good." 

Such  criticism  may  appear  harsh  and  even  lat  tirst  sight 
unjust,  but,  judging  irom  the  evidence  in  our  hands,  it  appears 
to  represent  a  wide-spread  opinion ;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  It  is  not  implied  that  tnere  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
It  merely  shows  that,  as  is  the  case  \vith  Englishmen,  the  best 
and  ablest  foreign  schoolmasters  prefer  to  remain  in  their  own 
country,  and  are  not  as  a  rule  available,  at  any  rate,  for  English 
Preparatory  Schools. 

This  is  to  some  extent,  though  in  a  very  much  less  de^ee, 
t.rue  of  women-teachers  also.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult,  but  it  is 
:»iot  impossible,  to  find  a  good  foreign  governess  suitable  for  a 
lx>ys'  school ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  governess  is  a 
"very  useful  auxiliary  to  English  teachers  of  French. 

The  scarcity  of  English   schoolmasters  who   have  anything 

^approaching  to  a  real  command  of  French  is  no  doubt  a  serious 

^^bstacle  to  speedy  reform,  but  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the 

^ifficult^,  and  it  would  clearly  be  a  iatal  mistake  to  despair  of 

:ireform  m  consequence.    Supply  has  a  wonderful  way  of  adapting 

Stself  to  demand,  and  if  it  were  once  known  that  to  a  man 

otherwise  qualified  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  time  and  money  spent 

in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  would  prove  a  profitable 

investment,  the  experiment  would   soon   1)0   tried.      \Vlien   in 

Oermany,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  poorer  country 

than  England,  men  find  the  means  of  devoting  two  years  after 

leaving  the  University  to  their  trainin<^  as  schoolmasters,  are  we 

to  believe  that  the  same  is  impossible  in  England  ? 

No  doubt  when  some  system  of  training  teachers  for  Secondary 
Schools  is  elaborated,  it  will  include  special  facilities  for  the 
equipment  of  those  who  propose  to  teach  Modem  Languag^es. 
We  may  even  hope  that,  as  in  Germany,  travelling  scholarships 
will  be  multiplied  whether  by  the  Board  of  Eduo.ation  or  by 
other  bodies  interested  in  the  improvement  of  teachers.  Mean- 
while we  shall  have,  as  in  the  past,  to  trust  to  individual 
effort  and  resource.  Men  who  wish  to  learn  a  Modem  Lan^age 
<jan  certainly  find  opportunity  during  their  time  at  the  tlni- 
Tersity  in  the  long  vacations,  and  when  they  have  begun  their 
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careor  as  schoolmasters  there  arc  occasionally  grace-terms  or 
intervals  between  two  niaslerships  or  even  summer  holidays* 
availahle. 

The  question  is  often  asked  how  long  ai  time  of  residence  in  a 
foreign  country  is  necessary  for  the  complete  mastery  of  the 
language.  To  give  a  precise  answer  is  hardly  possible,  as  it  so 
greatly  depends  on  tne  individual ;  and  also  the  word  "  com- 

Elete"  is  not  always  understood  in  the  same  sense.  It  may. 
owever,  be  generally  stated  that  if  a  man  desires  to  quality 
himself  to  take  his  place  in  the  highest  class  of  teachers,  he  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  devoting  less  than  tAvo  years  to  the  subject ; 
and  it  must  not  be  mere  purposeless  residence  abroad,  but  a  well- 
planned  course  of  study  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  It  is  no 
doubt  out  of  the  question,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  that  all 
t<^achers  should  be  so  ouajified,  but  a  school  could  not  claim  to 
be  ethcient,  so  far  as  i  rench  teaching  is  concerned,  without  one 
miuster  conforming  to  that  sUindard. 

Such  a  master  could  be  efficiently  assisted  bv  men  who  had 
received  six  or  even  three  months  of  systematic  training  abroad. 
An  elementary  knowledge  of  phonetics  should  Ix)  demanded  of 
all  teachers,  and  the  condition  is  not  a  severe  one,  as  a  couple  of 
months  suffices  for  its  fulfilment. 

The  reforms  outlined  above,  involving  as  they  do,  radical 
changes  in  the  curriculum  of  Public  as  well  as  oi  Preparatory 
Schools,  CiUi  of  course  be  mentioned  only  tis  indicating  tne  pious 
wishes  of  a  few,  and  not  as  practical  suggestions  for  the  near 
future. 

The  question  for  the  moment  is  rather  whether  without  such 
changes  the  te^iching  of  French  in  Preparatory  Schools  can  be 
improved,  and  notably  whether  the  German  refonn  method  is 
appliciibl(\ 

vVe  think  that,  if  less  than  three  hours  a  week  is  available,  the 
answer  must  probably  bo  in  the  negative,  otherwise  we  do  not 
hesit4ite  to  reconunend  it:  on  all,  ho'vever,  who  are  con^ 
templating  reform  in  the  direction  of  colloquial  teaching,  we  would 
impress  the  warning  conveyed  by  several  masters,  one  of  whom 
says : — 

"  The  teaching  might  with  advantage  be  more  conversational ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar  is 
more  useful  than  scrappy  conversation." 

While  another  expresses  the  same  idea  as  follows: — 

**•  While  I  think  that  the  ear  ought  to  be  trained  more  than 
was  formerly  usual,  I  have  found  the  knowledge  of  boys  who 
have  been  taught  chiefly  by  conversation  unsatismetory." 

W^ith  these  opinions  w^e  are  entirely  in  agreement,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  we  advise  any  reformers  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Germans  in  insisting  at  first  that  boys  taught  by  the  new 
method  shoiUd  be  prepared  to  submit  to  examination  on  the 
old  lines.  This  is  a  perfectly  fair  condition,  and  pupils  well 
taught  by  the  new  method  would  only  find  themsenres  at  a 
great  disadvantage  if  the  grammar  set  consisted  mainly  of  irr^i- 
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larities  and  unusual  constructions,  and  if  the  passages  for  transla- 
tion were  of  literary  interest  far  removed  from  matters  of  daily 
life. 

If  the  Public  Schools  wish  to  encourage  a  more  pnictiQal  teach- 
ing of  French,  and  without  their  encouragement  it  Avill  certainly 
not  be  generally  carried  out,  they  have  only  to  make  some 
comparatively  small  changes  in  entmnce  and  scholarship  exami- 
nations. 

1.  Due  credit  must  be  given  to  French  well  tau<dit,  and  it 
must  be  imderstood  that  boys  whose  Frcncli  has  been 
neglected  are  unacceptable. 

2.  Dictation  must  be  set  and  have  due  weight  hi  all 
examinations. 

3.  There  must  be  a  few  minutes  viva  voce  devoted  to  each 
upil,  and  correct  speaking  and  good  accent  must  be 
uly  rewarded. 

4.  While  grammar  must  be  even  more  rigorously  exacted, 

the  style  of  granmiar  papers  must  be  changed;  an(l 
certainly  exceptions  and  irregularities  must  be 
excluded 

The  present  writers  have  recently  taken  part,  the  one  as 
teacher  the  other  as  examiner,  in  a  trial  of  the  German  reform 
^^lethod  in  a  Preparatory  School  of  sixty  boys  ;  and  they  pmpose 
^o  close  this  paper  with  a  short  statement  of  their  experience 
during  the  past  yeiir. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  circumstances  were  by  no  means 

^::ixceptionally  favourable  to  success,  the  time  devoted  to  French 

V^einff  throughout  the  school  only  three  hours  a  week,  divided  in 

the  lower  school  into  six  half-hour  lessons,  and  in  the  upper 

5*school  into  four  lessons  of  three-auarters  of  an  hour  each.    Tlierc 

^%re  nine  classes  in  the  school,  tnree  being  taught  by  a  foreign 

^governess,  the  other  six  being  divided  among  four  Lnglishmcn 

"Vrho  are  members  of  the  ordinary  teaching  stafi'.     None   of  the 

t^>achers  have  had  unusual  opportunities  for  the  study  of  pho- 

^^netics  and  the  other  details  of  tlie  method,  but  have  had  to  trust 

to  the  school  holidays  to  make  good  their  knowledge  abroad. 

3Had  the  teachers  all  enjoyed  anything^  Uke  a  thorough  training 

the  result  would  have  certainly  been  thirty  per  cent,  better.   With 

the  best  of  will  and  the  hardest  work  the  teacher  who  is  more  or 

Xess  feeling  his  way  must  waste  some  of  the  pupils*  time. 

In  order  to  preserve  continuity  of  teaching,  a  book  for  the 
^vhole  school  (Rossmann  and  Schmidt's  "  Lehrbuch  der  franzo- 
^^ischen  Sprache ")  was  chosen.  This  was  divided  into  eight 
;(K>rtions,  each  containing  matter  for  about  a  term's  work,  so  tliat 
«i  boy  during  his  school  course  might  have  time,  with  a  term  or 
two  to  spare,  to  master  the  whole  book.  Till  the  sounds  were 
:Kiastered  a  portion  of  each  lesson  Wiis  devoted  to  practice  with 
the  sound-table,  also  from  a  very  early  stage  songs  Avere  sung 
taken  chiefly  from  Palmgren's  "  Sangbok." 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  boys  have  enjoyed 
their  lessons  and  have  taken  them  seriously.     Practice  at  the 
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sound-table,  which  might  have  been  thought  tedious  and  liable 
to  provoke  inattention  and  playfulness,  has  undoubtedly  inte- 
rested them,  and  they  have  apparently  themselves  felt  that  they 
were  acquiring  a  new  power. 

The  teachers,  too,  have  shown  interest  and  even  enthusiasm ; 
and  have  been  readv  to  take  extra  trouble  to  fit  themselves  for 
a  somewhat  novel  tjisk. 

It  is  at  present  too  early  to  speak  with  confidence  of  results,  as 
no  boy  has  at  present  passed  through  more  than  a  third  of  the 
course.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  pretty  clearly  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not  impossible  to  teach  good  French  pronunciation  at 
school.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  assert  that  the  pupils 
have  learnt  in  a  year  to  utter  even  simple  sentences  like  French 
boys,  but  if  their  pronunciation  is  far  from  being  perfectly  French 
it  IS  no  less  remote  from  being  what  one  of  our  con'espondents 
has  called  "  hideously  insular." 

Some  of  the  recitations  have  been  very  promising,  and  would 
lead  anyone  to  believe  that  English  boys  can  be  taught  under 
favourable  circumstances  in  English  schools  to  speak  French  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  intelligible  to  Frenrjlimen  and  not  to  offend 
their  ears.  The  viva  voce  examinations  have  been  particularly 
satisfactory,  and  the  boys  have  certainly  gained  a  power  of  speecn 
beyond  what  is  usual  with  the  average  English  schoolboy.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lessons  have  been  conducted  in 
French  and  partly  to  the  opportunities  that  many  of  the  boys 
have  had  of  conversing  with  the  foreign  governess  at  meals  and 
on  other  occasions.  Such  conversation,  when  supported  by 
systematic  teaching  of  conversation  in  school,  will  be  found  to 
produce  very  satisfactory  results. 

It  has  been  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  reading  from 
phonetic  script  must  necessarily  greatly  confuse  the  pupils  and 
cause  them  difficulty  when  tliey  come  to  deal  with  ordinary 
spelling.  This  fear  has  certainly  not  been  justified  by  our 
experience,  indeed  we  believe  nither  the  opposite  to  be  the  case. 
In  introducing  the  new  methoil  it  was  necessary  at  first  to  give 
extra  time  to  vivd  voce  at  the  cost  of  written  work,  and  the  latter 
has  no  doubt  to  some  extent  suftered,  but  the  first  step  passed, 
the  written  work  will  of  course  receive  due  attention. 

The  examinations  are  five-fold  : 

A.  Vivd  voce. 

B.  Exercises. 
C  Dictation. 

D.  Grammar. 

E.  Translation. 

Each  one  of  these  is  limited  according  to  the  vocabulary,  inflow 
tions,  and  constnictions  occurring  in  the  portion  of  the  book 
offered  for  examination.  In  this  way  we  tnink  the  danger  of 
"  scrappy  conversation  "  will  be  avoided. 
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It  any  are  disposed  to  try  the  method,  but  feel  deterred  by 
feeling  that  the  task  is  beyond  the  strength  of  their  teachers, 
they  may  still  accomplish  something  if  they  only  take  the 
trouble  to  master  the  proper  use  of  the  sound-table,  and  to  study 
the  extremely  ingenious  methods  of  question  and  answer 
(enabling  a  teacher  of  moderate  skill  to  conduct  the  lesson  in 
French)  to  be  found  in  such  books  as  Rossman  and  Schmidt. 


E.  P.  AijyuLD. 
Fabian  Ware. 
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rHE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IX  PRiCPARATORY 

SCHOOLS* 

The  study  of  nmtheiuatics  in  propanitory  schools,  though 
>bviously  not  extensive,  is  nevertheless  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Limit  in  the  number  of  subjects,  limit  also  in  the  range 
>f  these  subjects,  there  must  necessarily  bo;  a  limit  easily 
iscertained  when  the  proportion  of  time  that  may  be  fairly 
levoted  to  mathematics  and  when  the  thinking  capabilities  of  an 
iverage  boy  of  12  to  14  years  are  fully  considered.  Assumuig  that 
the  days  of  specialisation  are  gone  for  ever,  assuming  also  that 
*  Preparatory "  is  strictly  interpreted  to  mean  "  under  14,"  the 
range  of  study  is  "  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  "  within  very 
narrow  bounas. 

Our  considerations  will  naturally  fall  under  two  heads : 

(a).  Preparation  for  public  school  entrance, 
(b).  Preparation  for  public  school  scholarships. 

And  yet  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  these  heads  represent 
two  distinct  braAches  of  education  ;  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
teaching  they  go  hand  in  hand.  No  preparatory  school  master, 
who  aims  at  sound  work,  makes  any  distinction  between  possible 
candidates  for  scholarship  and  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  as 
represented  by  the  average  boy.  Though  the  former  will  always 
outdistance  the  latter,  yet  the  process  of  education  must  always 
remain  the  same,  the  only  tangible  difference  being  tliat  the 
one  is  capable  of  a  more  extended  course  than  the  other,  and  this 
rlifforence  is  fully  provided  for  in  the  more  advanced  work  of  the 
higher  classes  to  which  the  average  boy  rarely  or  ever  attains. 

Tlie  curriculum  of  a  preparatory  school  is  nothing  if  not 
sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  a  different  classification  of  boys 
according  to  individual  atU\innients  and  capabilities  in  each 
individual  subject.  Thus  the  same  boy  may  be  in  one  set  for 
classics,  in  another  for  French,  in  yc^t  another  for  mathematics ; 
this  is  a  fact  that  must  be  fully  grasped  in  any  study  of  English 
secondary  schools.  Under  any  other  form  of  classification  a 
boy  will  be  almost  certainly  taking  one  of  two  courses ;  either 
he  ^vill  be  doing  work  which  is  insufficient  for  his  requirements, 
which  means  losing  time,  or  he  will  be  going  too  far  ahead,  in  which 
case  he  will  inevitaoly  become  inaccurate  and  unsound.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  an  independent  classification  for  each  individual  sub- 
ject is  of  the  greatest  advantage  both  to  masters  and  boys  :  to  the 
former  in  providing  them  with  a  class  as  level  as  iK)ssible  in 
knowledge  and  powers,  to  the  latter  in  affording  means  of  steady 
uniform  progress  in  every  subject  that  is  required  of  them. 

In  the  lower  forms  boys,  whether  their  goal  be  entrance  or 
scholarship,  will  naturally  work  together,  the  more  clever  boys 
Tt)eing  slightly  younger  than  the  rest  of  the  class.     And  this 

♦We  much  regret  that  Mr.  Alluni  died  as  this  paper  was  pa-ssing through 
the  press,  and  that  it  has  not  therefore  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  his 
final  corrections. — Ei>. 
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system  will  conliiiue  all  through  the  school,  so  that  by  some  law 
of  CTavitation  the  average  boy  will  not  rise  either  so  quickly  or 
so  nigh  as  his  more  gifted  scnoolfellow ;  it  is  therefore  this  fact 
alone  rather  than  the  wishes  of  the  parent  or  the  aim  ot  the  boy 
that  eventually  will  decide  whether  a  boy  will  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  a  scholarship.  In  a  well -organized  preparatory  school 
the  boys  of  the  highest  form  reach  the  standard  of  public  school 
scholarships  by  the  time  they  atUiin  the  limits  of  age  (12-14), 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  any  alteration  is  made  in  the 
length  of  the  working  day,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  curtaihnent 
rather  than  in  that  of  extension.  A  fresh  brain  fs  capable  of 
more  good  work  than  one  that  is  fatigued  and  dulled  by  a  long 
period  of  hard  exertion.  The  brain  must  have  rest  in  order  to 
grow,  while  a  long  period  of  severe  strain  would  probably  retard 
the  growing  process  to  such  a  degree  that  the  brain  power  of 
what  might  under  other  conditions  have  been  a  fonvarci  boy  of 
14  is  little,  if  any,  more  than  it  was  two  ye^irs  before. 

Scholarship  classes,  as  apart  from  highest  forms,  are  perfectly 
imneccssary  and  harmful — the  wheat  and  the  tares  must  grow 
together  all  through  the  school ;  the  weaker  boys  will  be  left 
behind  only  by  their  inability  to  acquire  knowleclge  as  quickly 
as  their  other  contemporaries. 

By  no  means  also  let  there  be  any  specialisation  of  subjects  to 
the  neglect  of  others.  True  education  is  an  imimHial  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  equal  development  of  all  faculties  in  due 
proportion.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  young  boys  show  special 
taste  for  classics,  otliers  an  aptitude  for  mathematics,  yet  better 
educational  results  are  obtained — by  which  I  mean  more  think- 
ing power — by  a  judicious  latitucle  of  curriculum,  than  by 
devotiner  a  preponaerance  of  time  and  effort  to  the  exclusive 
development  ot  any  indi\idual  study. 

In  the  case  of  young  boys  mathomatical  genius  is  by  nature 
limited,  and  though  it  is  far  more  conspicuous  in  the  case  of 
some  than  of  others,  yet  there  will  be  no  perceptible  retardation 
of  the  mathematicaf  power  latent  in  the  innividual,  if  work 
which  is  more  advanced  than  the  juvenile  mind  should  be 
ermitted  to  attempt  be  defen*ed  to  years  of  greater  discretion. 

f  course,  this  by  no  means  precludes  the  extension  of  the 
usual  limits  in  the  case  of  a  boy  with  a  more  than  average  taste 
for  mathematics ;  provided  only  that  the  time  devoted  to  the 
subject  be  not  extended,  good  results  only  can  accrue  from  more 
advanced  work  in  the  case  of  one  able  to  receive  it.  Special 
ability  for  classics  or  for  mathematics  can  be  met  by  special 
credit  in  the  form  of  marks  in  the  weekly,  monthly,  or  terminal 
totals. 

At  the  present  time  the  public  schools  that  offer  scholarships 
for  special  subjects,  e.g.,  classics  or  mathematics,  may  be  counted 
on  the  lingers  of  one  hand,  so  that  there  is  a  large  and  important 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  public  school  headmasters, 
which  should  go  far  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  preparatory 
school  hcadniivsters  in  offering  the  most  stringent  opposition  to 
specialisation.     Does  the  principle  of  specialisation  produce  a 
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better  selection  of  scholars  ?  I  think  not ;  a  glance  at  the  honours 
obtained  by  the  public  schools  at  the  universities  does  not 
encourage  this  opinion — rather  the  reverse.  The  selection  of  a 
scholarship  roll  by  aggregate  of  marks  obtained  in  all  subjects 
will  invariably  contain  the  most  able  boys,  and  therefore  tnose 
most  Hkelv  to  succeed  in  a  future  career  of  honours. 

Granted,  then  (i.)  that  special  scholarship  classes  are  unneces- 
sary ;  (ii.)  that  exclusive  training  in  one  subject  is  harmful ;  (iii.) 
that  long  hours  of  stud^  defeat  their  object ;  the  question  arises : 
What  proportion  of  time  can  fairly,  and  ^vith  advantage,  be 
devotea  to  mathematics  in  the  preparatory  school  curriculum  ? 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  daily  lesson  of  50  minutes  or  of  one 
hour,  according  to  the  subdivision  of  hours  in  the  school,  is 
essential     Four  of  these  lessons  are  to  be  devoted  to  analytical 
work,  e,g.  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  the  remaining  two  then  fall  to 
geometry,  e.g.,  Euclid.     In  the  case  of  the  3^ounger  boys  not  yet 
able  to  attack  Euclid,  a  daily  lesson  of  arithmetic,  especially 
including  mental  calculation,  will  soon  bring  about  the  tmie  for 
iittacking  algebra  and  Euclid. 

Arithmetic. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  on  entrance  at  a  preparatory 
school  every  boy  is  acquainted  with  the  simple  and  compound 
rides.  The  work  of  the  preparatory  school  may  be  understood 
to  commence  from  this  point.  It  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  delay  to 
^'aste  much  time  over  numeration  and  dotation ;  for  all  practical 
;purposes  of  the  beginner  it  is  useless  to  go  beyond  seven 
^gures — ^in  fact,  hundreds  and  thousands  suffice  for  most  elemen- 
tary work  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  very  long  sums ;  as 
^x  matter  of  fact  they  discourage  by  fatiguing  small  minds; 
letter  results  in  metnod  and  accuracy  are  to  be  attained  by 
limiting  the  number  of  tigures  in  a  multiplicand  or  quotient  to 
live  or  six  than  by  courtinij  inaccuracy  by  lengthy  processes. 

Now  is  the  time  to  attack  easy  arithmetical  problems,  and  the 
'inore  these  are  adopted  the  better  arithmeticians  the  pupils 
become.  The  sooner  the  notion  that  sums  are  to  be  worked  by 
:rule  is  dispelled  the  better ;  it  is  intelligence,  not  memory,  that 
is  to  work  the  oracle. 

There  Is  no  better  training  than  the  solution  of  easy  questions 
l)y  unitary'  method,  and  at  tnis  *  stage  it  should  be  thoroughly 
taught.  Let  all  rule  of  thumb  methods  of  so-called  "  rule  of 
three  "  be  once  and  for  ever  discarded,  and  let  the  pupil  be  taught 
to  reaison  for  himself  from  each  question  by  reduction  to  unity, 
.and  there  will  bo  a  manifest  gain.  After  a  course  of  fractions 
the  questions  can  be  made  more  difticnlt,  but  on  the  other  hand 
their  solution  will  bo  the  easier  bj'  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
fractions. 

Factors  must  be  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent,  lx)th  in  multi- 
plication and  division,  and  in   the   latter   the  true   remainder 
should  always  be  found.     Fiicility  in  finding  fiictors  should  be 
encouraged  lK)tli  as  a  means  of  shortening  ciilculations,  and  as  a 
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development  of  a  quick  power  to  perceive  the  constituents  of  a 
number..  It  Is  this  same  readiness  which  later  produces  the 
power  to  attack  problems  both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

A  simple  method  easily  Ciiught  by  even  young  boys  is  as 
follows : — 

Wliat  are  the  factors  of  144  and  of  999  ? 

144  990 

"              ~                              1  X  999 

8  X  833 

9  X  111 
27  X  37 


1 

X 

144 

2 

X 

72 

3 

X 

4S 

4 

X 

3() 

() 

X 

24 

8 

X 

IS 

9 

X 

1<) 

2 

X 

12 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  divisors  are  here  found  in  order  1, 
2.  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  12,  1(>,  18,  24,  3(i,  48,  72,  144,  while  for  nurposes  of 
multiplication  and  division  the  pair  most  suitable  can  i)e  selected. 

G.C.M.  and  L.C'.M.  should  be,  whenever  prac^ticable,  worked  by 
factors,  and  it  should  be  dearly  impressed  that  cancelling  in 
fractional  sums  issimply  division  by  the  G.C.M. 

Vulvar  Fnictit))if<. — Fractions  are  fre(|uently  deferred  U)o  long. 
As  soon  as  a  child  can  grasp  the  nature  of  \(l.  and  hi.,  which  he 
is  ready  to  do  very  cjuickly  from  the  fact  of  a  tangible  picture 
being  conveyed  to  liis  mind,  he  should  be  taught  to  add,  or  siibtract, 
other  fractions  such  as  j,  g,  J,  '^,  J,  *,  ^,  g,  J,  J,  &c.  and  then  he 
may  easily  proceed  to  easy  fractions  whose  denominators  lie  in 
the  same  table  of  nudtiplication  as  ^,  ,V,  ij,  ^V,  &c.  A  simple 
geometrical  figure  will  soon  show  him  that  .\  =  j  =  j;=|,  &c.,  and 
he  will  readily  adapt  this  to  other  numbers.  In  this  way  a 
valuable  intuition  into  the  nature  of  fractions  is  obtained,  which 
hiis  time  to  be  thoroughly  digested,  and  therefore  infallibly 
grasp(»d  as  a  preparation  for  the  later  stage  of  unfathoming  the 
mysteries  of  vulgar  fractions.  Nor  will  the  mysteries  be  long 
undiscovered,  for  any  diild  of  intelligence,  to  whom  the  nature 
of  a  fraction  has  been  properly  explained,  will  dispose  with  so- 
calUnl  rules  and  work  out  his  results  by  the  light  of  his  intelligence. 

Jt  is  imp'^rtant  to  emphasise  that  the  simplification  of  com- 
pound an(l  complex  fractions  nmst  be  uniformly  progressive,  that 
IS  to  say  each  part  uiust  be  advanced  one  stage  in  each  successive 
line,  until  all  are  alike  homogeneous,  either  in  iervmn  or  fiictoi's. 

N.B. — The  whole  (piestion  ina>tt  be  set  down  and  attacked 
at  once ;  it  is  bad  method  to  work  by  instalments ;  whenever 
possible,  the  sign  of  equality  should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  paper, 
the  question  on  the  left,  and  each  successive  stage  of  the  solution 
on  the  right  in  column.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  all  calcula- 
tion that  cannot  be  made  in  the  head  sliould  be  shown  on  the 
actual  paper ;  rough  w  ork  on  stray  papers  should  never  be  allowed 
For  teaching  purposes  the  rough  work  is  equally  valuable  with 
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the  final  results,  for  it  gives  the  teacher  an  insight  into  the  course 
of  reasoning  that  the  pupil  has  adopted. 

Dechmd  Fractions. — A  good  explanation  of  the  law  that 
governs  our  general  scixle  of  notation  will  simplify  matters 
considerably,  and  in  few  cases  will  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
realising  that  the  same  decimal  system  that  is  used  in  the 
formation  of  whole  numbers  is  naturally  and  simply  extended 
below  unity  to  represent  tractions.  Taking  the  units  figure  as  the 
starting  point,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  tens  and  tenths,  and 
hundreds  and  hundredths,  &c.,  run  in  pairs,  equidistant  on  either 
side  of  the  imits  figure,  the  decimal  point  niarking  the  division 
between  whole  numbers  and  fractions.  The  importance  of  local 
value  in  a  clear  understimding  of  decimal  fractions  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged,  if  once  tboroiighly  made  clear,  the  decimal 
point,  instead  of  beiiig,  as 'it  too  fr(M|ucntly  is  made,  a  bpfe  noh\ 
IS  a  veriUible  friend,  and  any  diilicnltv  in  division  is  once  and 
for  ever  dispelled. 

Interest,  discount,  pcrcent^iges,  profit  and  loss,  stocks,  and 
all  the  host  of  so-called  rules,  (why  "iiiles"  >*)  are  completely 
brought  within  the  rcju?h  of  an  average  intelligence  by  a  thorougn 
explanation  of  the  definitions  that  give  rise  to  the  names, 
and  it  is  not  only  needless,  but  destructive  of  thinking  power  to 
teach  these  as  hard  and  fast  rules.  Tbe  application  of  reasoning 
by  unitary  method  to  the  definitions,  will  always  provide  the 
snortest  and  the  easiest  method  of  a.s(  crtaining  the  answers, 
one  too  that  must  be  understood  because  it  is  the  outcome  of  a 
logical  train  of  thought.  One  need  not  emphasise  this,  becjuise 
it  will  be  manifest  to  all  teachers  that  whatever  can  be  attained 
by  reasoning  faculties  must  be  indelibly  fix(»(l  on  the  mind,  while 
all  that  is  acquired  by  memory  will  just  as  inevitably  be  ah 
unreliable  quantity. 

There  remain  only  probl(^ms  of  time  and  work,  and  those 
ttinnot  be  classified  under  a  definite  namo.  These  are  of  gi'cat 
valuCj  lis  inducing  independent  thought :  and  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  between  imits  of  velocity,  time  and  space 
will  be  required.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  presents  no  difficulty, 
and  is  easily  acquired  by  a  short  blackboard  demonstration. 

As  a  general  axiom  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  dispense  with  blackboard  teaching.  In  fact  the  more  the 
blackboard  is  used  the  better,  and  one  can  almost  estimate  the 
value  of  a  teacher  by  the  quantity  of  chalk  he  uses.  Nor  must 
the  work  be  done  entirely  by  the  teacher;  each  pu])il  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  the  sucr(»ssive  lines  of  work,  sometimes  entirely, 
sometimes  in  turn  with  others,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  after  a  demon- 
stration to  call  upon  one  or  more  members  of  the  form  to 
reproduce  it  on  the  board  so  as  to  ensure  a  through  grasp  of  the 
problem. 

Algebra. 

The  quantity  of  algebra  that  may  be  attempted  with  advan- 
tage by  boys  of  preparatory  age  is  not  quite  agreed  upon.  Some 
would  wish  to  include  indices,  surds,  and  everything  to 
quadratic  equations  (inclusive) ;  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
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better  to  omit  all  work  involving  the  second  power  of  a:,  so  as  to 
devote  more  time  to  simplifications,  harder  factors,  and  equation 
problems.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  takinj;^ 
mto  consideration  the  additional  subjects  in  the  shape  of 
history,  geography,  and  divinity  now  imposed  on  candidates  for 
piublic  school  entrance,  the  writer  is  qiute  confident  that  more 
sound  work  can  be  done  by  limiting  equations,  &c.,  to  the  first  power 
of  Xy  granted  always  that  m  special  cases  the  range  can  be  extended 
to  meet  the  special  case.  Though  there  may  not  be  examina- 
tions on  the  additional  work,  yet  no  one  would  keep  a  boy 
within  the  ordinary  bounds  on  that  account.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  a  more  advanced  course  in  the  case  of  any  boys  captible  of 
profiting  by  it  would  lead  to  greater  facility  in  attackmg  more 
elementixry  work, but  to  the  general  henl  it  would  be  detrimental  in 
producing  a  rate  of  progression  more  rapid  than  they  could  <idoi)t 
with  benefit.  Some  boys  of  thirteen  will  easily  reach  and  master  the 
Binomial  Theorem,  but  these  are  exceptions,  and  it  is  not  wise 
to  legislate  for  exceptional  cases.  They  get  their  advantage  in 
being  placed  in  a  higher  division  on  entering  their  public  school, 
and  in  scholarship  examinations  the  style  of  the  more  advanced 
mathematician  will  in  all  probability  attract  attention,  even  in  a 
more  elementary  examination. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  algebra.  There  is  at  first  a  certain 
amoimt  of  dulness  and  drudgery  to  be  got  through  before  the 
joys  of  lighter  work  can  be  reached,  but  it  must  be  always  borne 
m  mind  that  factors  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  boy  too  familiar  with  them  in  every  form. 
Factors,  identities  ancf  simplifications  are  the  backlione  of 
Algebra,  as  every  teacher  will  agree.  Equations  and  equation 
problems  are  another  and  scarcely  less  important  point,  and  these 
should  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  at  what  age  should  algebra  be 
commenced  ?  Well,  the  answer  cannot  be  given  quite  in  this 
form ;  there  is  no  special  age,  any  more  than  there  is  a  special 
age  for  beginning  Greek  Each  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  boy 
is  ready,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Any  boy  that  has  gone 
througn  an  elementary  course  of  vulgar  fractions  should  begin 
algebra  at  once  and  he  will  find  no  difficulty.  It  will  be  a  year 
before  he  has  got  beyond  the  rudiments,  by  which  time  he  will 
have  made  a  considerable  advance  in  his  arithmetic ;  but  it  will 
be  a  year's  gain,  and  one  that  if  deferred  can  never  be  made  up. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  as  in  the  elementary 
arithmetic  it  was  advised  to  accustom  the  beginner  to  easy 
fractions,  so  in  the  four  simple  rules  of  algebra  it  is  also  of 
advantage  to  introduce  fractional  coefficients  and  indices,  and  to 
vary  the  form  of  questions  in  division,  so  that  there  may  be 
occasional  remainders.  It  is  unwise  to  graft  the  idea  into  a 
child  s  mind  that  all  divisions  must  necessarily  come  out  exactly. 
In  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  questions  occurring  in  actual  practice 
do  not  come  out  exactly,  and  the  notion  that  a  sum  must  m  wrong 
because  there  happens  to  be  a  remainder  is  better  avoided  in 
toto. 
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It  is  a  ffood  plan  after  one  term's  algebra  to  alternate  arith- 
metic and  algebra  in  successive  weeks.  In  this  way  a  more 
substantial  advance  can  be  nnule  than  by  alternating  the 
lessons,  and  boys  feel  that  they  are  making  good  progress. 

Euclid. 

As  soon  as  a  l)oy  is  old  enough  to  read  easily,  and  to  grasp,  of 
course  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  explanation,  the  dennitions 
of  Euclid,  he  should  make  a  beginning.  Euclid,  as  taught  in  the 
present  day,  is  no  longer  the  grim  bugbear  that  it  was  a  generation 
jigo.  It  can  be  made,  and  should  be  made,  a  very  interesting 
subject,  and  one  which  little  boys  like  inuuenscly.  From  the 
very  outset,  e^isy  probleuis  can  be  attempted,  and  many  of  the 
dehnitions  will  suggest  them  to  the  tencher.  The  very  first>[leiini- 
tion  supplies  a  nune  of  material  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
those  that  follow  it  immediately,  and  there  are  plenty  more  that 
will  suggest  themselves,  such  as  the  construction  of  two  equilateral 
or  isosceles  triangles  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  base,  or  a 
square  wath  hinged  comers,  producing  a  rhombus,  which  should 
be  proved  as  a  proposition  from  the  definition  of  a  circle.  The 
first  proposition  may  here  be  asked  as  a  problem.  The  axioms 
give  also  much  opportimity  for  example  and  thought,  and  the 
eighth  can  be  made  eminently  easy  by  the  explanation  of 
equality  by  superposition.* 

Personally  1  always  proceed  at  once  to  the  fourth  proposition, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  any  difficulty  to  be  encountered. 
Problems  should  be  worked  at  once  upon  this,  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  elementary  propositions,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  should 
be  the  practice  to  work  problems  on  every  proposition  as  it  is 
done.  As  soon  as  a  boy  can  i^olve  an  easy  problem  for  himself, 
and  it  is  not  a  long  period  of  waiting,  he  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  understanding,  and  therefore  remembering,  any  proposition, 
and  the  rest  of  the  course  of  geometrical  training  is  simply  a 
question  of  time. 

In  consequence  of  the  largo  number  of  problems  that  must  be 

worked,  if  success  is  to  be  achieved,  the  first  book  takes  rather  a 

)ng  time  in  proportion  to  those  that  follow,  but  it  is  not  time 

asted.     It  is  better  to  confine  a  first  course   to  quite  simple 

•oblems,  and  to  leave  the  more  difficult  to  a  second,  or  even  a 

ird  course  of  reading. 

Experience  shows  tfiat  in  a  first  term  a  class  of  six  or  eight  boys 

1  easily  learn  thoroughly  about  six  or  eight  propositions,  as  well 

he  definitions,  axioms  and  postulates.     It  is  well  not  to  attempt 

many,  as  the  demonstrations  must  be  carefully  and  exactly 

\tered — and  as  has  been  siiid  above  a  large  number  of  riders 

;t  also  be  done.     During  the  next  term  it  is  not  possible  to 

rmine  any  ririd  limit,  for  it  is  now  that  the  more  mathe- 

cally  disposed  will  leave  the  average  boy  behind.     In  fifteen 

ites  preparation  one  boy  vn\l  easilv  do  two  or  even  three  new 

»sitions,  others  will  find  one  as  mucn  as  they  can  do  thoroughly, 

iller  suggestions  on  the  "  Teaching  of  Elementary  Euclid  "  will  be 
in  a  paper  contributed  by  the  writer  to  the  Preparatory  School^ 
,  March,  1897. 
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but  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  every  proposition  successfully  grasped 
is  a  step  on  the  ladder,  and  that  no  steps  are  of  any  use  at  the  top 
if  intermediate  steps  are  unsound,  real  progress  will  be  made,  even 
though  slow  and  steady. 

The  enunciations  and  corollaries  should  always  bo  thoroughly 
learned  by  heart,  and  clearly  understood,  for  it  is  these  that 
constitute  the  directions  for  the  way,  so  to  spetik,  and  they  are 
besides  the  only  parts  of  the  book  work  that  are  quoted  in  sub- 
semicnt  propositions. 

The  amoimt  of  Euclid  that  Ciin  be  learned  up  to  the  limit  of 
preparatory  age  depends  entirely  on  the  individual.  With  the 
majority  three  bjots  form  an  amount  that  win  generally  be 
managed,  while  the  more  mathematically  disposed  will  add  the 
fourth  and  sixth  books  without  much  trouble  in  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  good  priictice  to  work  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  book 
as  problems,  and  this  is  certiiinly  true  of  the  iirst  half  of 
the  book.  A  knowledge  of  the  opening  propositions  of  the 
sixth  book  gives  a  geometrical  interpretation  of  ordinary  propor- 
tion to  which,  in  analytical  form,  by  this  time  the  boy  is  well 
accustomed  in  both  arithmetic  and  algebra.  Two  lessons  weekly 
of  50  minutes  or  one  hour  will  be  ample  for  ensuring  a  good 
knowledge.  In  this  will  be  included  preparation  by  beginners,  but 
in  the  case  of  more  advanced  boys,  an  allowance  of  fifteen  minutes 
twice  a  week  in  preparation  will  bo  of  great  value.  Propositions 
should  be  written  out  neiitly,  all  references  put  in  the  right  hand 
margin,  and  the  wording  of  the  text  insisted  upon. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  the  solution  of  complicated 
problems ;  easy  work  alone  is  suited  to  minds  of  this  age.  In  this 
way  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  unduly  limiting, 
as  some  would  limit,  the  number  of  books  to  be  read,  for  even 
though  the  time  that  would  ensure  a  good  elementary  knowledge 
of  six  books  be  devoted  to  three  books  only,  there  remains  the 
incontestable  fact  that  problems  are  limited  to  those  suitable  to 
the  ago.  Too  difficult  problems  defeat  their  object ;  and  in  a  recent 
scholarship  examination,  where  the  candidates,  who  expected,  as 
usual,  six  books,  were  confined  to  three  without  notice,  the 
differentiation  of  the  better  mathematicians  was  almost  defeated 
by  the  fact  that  the  iiKU'cased  difficulty  of  the  problems  tended  to 
reduce  all  to  the  same  level. 

CONX'LUSION. 

To  sum  111),  quality  rather  than  quantity  is  the  essential  of  good 
teaching.  Tne  aim  should  be  to  develop  thinking  power,  and  this 
is  best  attained  by  careful  explanation  being  followed  by  plenty 
of  practical  examples,  varied  as  much  as  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  mil  permit.  Allow  no  hard  and  fast  rules ;  let  method 
depend  entirely  on  the  interpretation  that  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
definitions ;  cultivate  style,  and  the  result  will  be  the  development 
of  a  really  mathematical  mind,  as  opposed  to  a  memory  that  is 
likely  to  he  treacherous  in  the  hour  of  need. 

•   •'        •  C.  G.  Alutm. 
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Of  late  years  much  has  been  written  and  said  in  favour  of  the 
more  extensive  teaching  of  scientific  subjects.  And  to  such  an 
extent  has  this  been  the  case  that  some  of  the  advocates  of 
science  teaching  appear  to  regard  a  boy,  educated  wholly  on 
these  lines,  ana  iUiterate  in  every  other  way,  as  a  desirable 
product. 

But  the  reaction  from  this  early  specialisation  is  sufficiently 
strong,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  counteract  the  over-zealous 
advocacy ;  and  in  connection  with  Preparatory  Schools  there  is 
probably  no  danger  of  its  occurrence.  In  their  case  a  more 
^neral  education* is  the  object,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  a 
small  boy  being  induced  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  to  science 
cys  to  interfere  with  his  general  education. 

In  Public  Schools  the  teaching  of  science  has  only  recently 
1)egun  to  take  reasonable  shape,  and  ceased  to  be  a  series  of 
fireworks,  or  isolated  physical  phenomena,  presented  in  a  casual 
^nd  indigestible  manner  to  the  pupil :  while  there  has  been  so 
little  of  it  in  Preparatory  Schools  that  its  past  and  present  state 
in  these  institutions  does  not  require  any  long  exposition. 

Nevertheless,  now  that  the  large  number  of  subjects  included 
Tinder  the  head  of  Science  are  more  reasonably  taught  to  elder 
lx)ys  and  others,  there  has  arisen  a  fairly  widespread  feeling, 
amongst  both  parents  and  schoolmastei-s,  that  some  elementary 
information  on  scientific  subjects  should  be  given  to  boys  whilst 
still  at  Preparatory  Schools,  and  that  these  subjects  afford 
iraluable  material  for  educating  the  minds  of  such  boys.  To  their 
-credit  be  it  said.  Board  Schools  and  Girls'  Schools  have  for  some- 
time realised  this  fact,  and  in  many  of  them  scientific  subjects 
find  a  place  in  the  curriculiun. 

In  rreparatory  Schools  the  result  of  this  inclination  has  been 
that  several  tentative  efforts  in  scientific  instruction  have  been 
made,  and  are  still  in  progress  at  many  of  them,  though  nothing 
approaching  the  systematic  '*  nature-study "  of  the  young 
.jjlierican  has  as  yet  been  achieved. 

The  following  short  account  seems  to  represent  the  various 
schemes  at  present  in  force,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  they  appear  to 
afford  possibilities  of  nnich  success  with  a  slight  amount  of 
direction  and  co-ordination. 

The  practice  which  has  foimd  most  favour  is  probably  the 
occasional  lecture.  Either  one  of  the  staff  or  a  stranger  gives  a 
lecture,  with  or  without  lantern  slides,  on  some  more  or  less 
scientific  subject. 

i333.  R 
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The  next  place  is  occupied  by  Botany  of  some  sort — but,  un- 
fortunately, mere  Systematic  Botany,  consisting  of  the  finding 
and  naming  of  various  flowers  and  weeds,  is  the  rule. 

After  these  two  efforts  the  instruction  is  of  an  even  more 
vicarious  nature,  consisting  of  scraps  tacked  on  to  geography  or 
some  other  work,  ranging  from  cyclones  and  thermometers  to  the 
distribution  of  animals.  Lastly,  in  one  or  two  places  systematic 
attempts  are  made  at  teaching  some  given  part  of  Chemical  or 
Physical  Science,  such  as  the  properties  of  Air  or  the  Laws  of 
Heat 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  attempts  as  the  above,  in  most 
cases,  are  singularly  lacking  in  those  essentials  which  are  sup- 
posed to  constitute  good  teaching.  There  is  no  uniformity,  no 
continuity — in  fact,  in  their  nature  they  too  much  resemble  the 
"General  Information"  column  of  the  modem  cheap  news- 
paper. And  yet  some  good  results  have  been  produced,  lor  these 
coiurses  have  tended  to  stimulate  the  mind  and  improve  the 
reasoning  powers  of  those  boys  who  have  had  sufficient  intellect 
to  select  the  ^ood  from  the  cnaos  offered  to  them.  So  that  for 
this  reason  alone  one  is  tempted  to  consider  whether  there  are 
not  claims  for,  and  advantages  in,  the  teaching  of  scientific 
subjects  such  as  to  justify  their  inclusion  in  the  curricukim  of 
Preparatory  Schools. 

It  properly  managed,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  scien- 
tific work  tends  to  truly  educate  the  minds  of  even  quite  young 
boys.  Certainly,  their  powers  of  manipulation  and  dexterity  are 
visibly  improved  by  a  small  amount  of  practical  work  entailing 
the  use  of  their  fingers  and  eyes. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  latter,  the  difference  between  a  small 
boy's  powers  of  seeing  the  features  of  some  giveu  natural  object, 
when  he  has  been  taught  to  use  his  eyes,  and  his  inability  with 
an  untrained  eye  to  see  the  same  things,  until  they  are  pointed 
out  to  him,  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 

In  the  same  connection  this  ability  to  see  more  leads  to  a  wider 
range  of  thought  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
language  for  descriptive  purposes. -^.  Moreover,  the  powers  of 
reasonmg  are  given  fuller  play  in  this  manner  than  in  the 
majority  of  taught  subjects,  if  it  be  so  arranged  that  the  pupil 
has  to  suggest  explanations  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions  for  him- 
self,  subject  to  the  correction  of  the  master. 

So  that  the  advocates  of  this  teaching  of  science  would  main^ 
tain  that  in  the  sum  the  advantages  of  increiised  powers  of 
observation  and  manual  dexterity  gained  from  it  justify  it  as  a 
c^onvenient  and  teachable  subject  for  those  ends.  This  leads  to 
perhaps  the  most  debatable  part  of  the  question,  viz.,  the  subjects 
to  be  taught  and  the  methods  to  be  employed. 

Considering  the  various  possibilities  in  turn,  Chemistrv  in 
virtue  of  Its  long-standing  position,  as  the  subject  most  taught  in 
Public  Schools,  naturally  suggests  itself. 

But  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  involves  a  considerable  amount  of 
apparatus  and.  a  room  more  or  loss  adaptel  totjie  purpose,  and  it 
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is  far  too  difficult,  in  any  form  in  which  it  has  been  so  far  su^ 
gested  to  teach  it,  for  preparatory  school  divisions. 

These  objections  seem  msupemble,  and,  in  addition,  in  the  on 
or  two  cases  where  it  has  been  systematically  tried,  to  the  writer'; 
knowledge,  it  resolved  itself   mto   qualitative   analysis   which 
though  pretty  and  instructive  to  a  fair  chemist,  is  an  unjustifiable 
waste  of  time  for  a  young  boy. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  draw  up  a  scries  of  chemical 
experiments,  of  a  more  or  less  "  fireworks "  nature,  which  will 
entertain  a  small  boy,  and  possibly  to  a  slin^ht  extent  add  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge — for  instance,  a  scries  illustrative  of  breathing, 
burning,  and  decay. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  probability  is  that  such  a  course  will 
not,  to  any  true  extent,  educate  a  boy  without  any  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  far  more  likely  to  be  to  him  a 
series  of  isolated  facts,  to  be  learnt  like  so  many  grammar  ndes, 
than  a  means  of  improving  and  training  his  powers  of  reasoning 
and  deduction  in  the  manner  which  can  be  eft'ectcd  with  other 
subjects. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  safe  to  set  small  boys  to  perfonn  chemical 
experiments  for  themselves,  and  it  seems,  as  will  be  insisted  on 
below,  that  scientific  teaching  unaccompanied  by  individual 
practical  work  is  not  of  much  value. 

Finally,  it  becomes  more  evident  every  year  that  the  study  of 
Chemistry  is  fiir  more  profitable  after  some  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  physical  properties  of  matter  has  been  gainea ;  and  it  is 
certainly  fiir  easier  to  teach  Chemistrj^  to  boys  naving  some  such 
preliminary  knowledge  than  to  those  who  lack  it.  On  all  these 
counts,  then — viz.,  expense,  impossibility  of  practical  work,  and 
advantage  of  postponing  its  study.  Chemistry  seems  to  be  an 
unsuitable  subject. 

Physics  naturally  follow ;  and  if  by  this  term  one  means  the 

normal  courses  of  Electricity,  Light,  Sound,  etc.,  then  Physics 

are  as  useless  as  Chemistry  for  the  present  purpose.     But  ff,  on 

the   other  hand,  one  includes  under  this  term  instruction  in 

Common  sense   and    manipulation,   by   means    of  experiments 

dealing  with   physical  apparatus  and  phenomena,  the   case   is 

i^ntirely  altereu. 

Since  the  development  of  science  teaching  for  small  boys  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  it  is  not  amiss  to  indicnite  what  is 
intended  by  the  above. 

Take  such  a  subject  as  Heat.  As  commonly  taught  from 
t:cxt-books  with  a  view  to  examinations,  it  consists  of  formuhe  of 
^xpansibihties,  radiation,  etc.,  and  the  suitability  of  the  subject 
is  not  obvious.  But  limit  the  instruction  to  proof  of  the  eftects 
^Df  heat  and  their  application,  ex/,  making  of  oannon,  tyring  of 
^mrt- wheels,  la\dng  of  railways,  bracing  of  buildings,  bursting  of 
frozen  waterpipes,  etc.,  and  a  thoroughly  suitable  course,  well 
illustrated  by  experiments,  can  with  a  little  trouble  be  evolved. 
O-for  the  higher  forms,  the  uses  and  making  of  thermometers, 
#Df  barometers,  proofs  of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  working  of 
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pumps,  and  so  forth,  will  aftbrd  a  groundwork  which  can  be  built 
into  a  course  of  instruction  thoroughly  within  the  grasp  of 
Preparatory  School  boys. 

At  the  same  time  a  "series  on  these  lines  can  be  easily  arranged 
so  as  not  to  consist  of  isolated  scraps  of  information,  but  of  a 
continuous  course  in  which  the  pupil  depends  as  much  on  his 
own  brain  as  on  the  information  supplied  to  him.  But  as  in 
the  case  of  Chemistry  these  courses  may  appear  only  to  pro- 
vide lecture  material,  though  of  a  suitable  tind.  So  now  to 
come  to  the  most  viuil  i>oint  of  the  whole  subject  Whether 
the  matter  to  be  taujjht  be  dcsig^iated  Physics  or  no  is  of 
little  importance,  but  tne  one  certain  thing  is  that  the  work 
must  be  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature.  This  result  is  slowly 
l)eing  achieved  in  those  Public  Schools  where  the  science  work 
is  imder  intelligent  supervision ;  and  it  steadily  becomes  more 
evident  that  even  older  boys  derive  but  little  benefit  from  a 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  science  lecture  unaccompanied  by  practical 
work  of  their  own. 

However  well  the  lecture  may  be  given,  and  however  well 
illustrated  by  experiments,  it  in  no  way  compares  in  value  to 
the  time  spent  by  boys  in  doing  similar  work  themselves.  One 
cannot  overcome  the  ingrained  habit,  acquired  from  lonff  hours 
spent  in  classicxil  work,  of  regarding  a  lecture  as  provioing  an 
isolated  selection  of  facts  and  theories  to  be  remembered. 

The  above,  of  course,  must  not  be  understood  to  detract  lix>m 
the  value  of  lectures  when  accompanied  by  the  pupils'  own 
pnictical  work.  In  this  wise  lectures  attbrd,  if  not  the  only,  at 
all  events  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  instilling  the  theories 
and  amplifying  (ho  infonnation  bearing  on  the  work  in  liand; 
but,  compiivatively,  the  le(jture  alone  is  far  out-distanced  in 
educuti(mal  value  l»y  the  combination  of  lecture  and  practical 
work.  For  the  abstract  conception  of  the  subject,  gained 
from  lecture  work  alone,  is  lost  Avhen  the  individual  is  per- 
forming his  own  oxixTiment,  and  finds  the  hundred-and-one 
small  ttifficultic's  to  overcome  in  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
And  although  the  value  of  practical  work  for  elder  boys  in  this 
branch  of  education  cannot  oe  over-estimated,  it  is  even  of  more 
importance'  when  dealing  with  the  younger  mind. 

The  advantage  derived  from  the  information  being  conveyed 
in  a  concrete  rather  than  an  abstract  fonn,  the  gain  m  manual 
dexterity  and  in  accunicy  of  observation  are  so  self-evident  at 
the  end  of  a  term's  trial  as  to  fully  reward  the  extra  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble  in  arriving  at  the  result. 

Now  this  plea  for  practical  work  may  conjure  up  such 
alarming  ideas  of  lal)oratories,  apparatus,\ind  so  forth,  as  to 
seem  to  forbid  it  out  of  hand. 

But  this  aliirm,  if  it  exists,  is  wholly  unwarranted.  It  is, 
hke  most  of  the  objections  raised  to  starting  scientific  work, 
the  result  of  approaching  the  (jcmsideration  of  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  wholly  classio^d  education  and  without 
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knowledge  of  the  methods  and  form  of  instruction  in  science 
necessary  for  small  boys. 

As  above  pointed  out,  Chemistry  is  unsuitable  for  the  |)ur- 
pose  in  hand,  especially  as  no  intelligent  work  at  this  subject 
is  possible  without  some  previous  physical  training.  It  is 
dimcult  to  find  a  name  for  the  physical  subjects  which  should 
be  taught  in  Preparatory  Schools,  but  "  Kindergarten  Physics  '* 
might  do.  At  all  events  the^  would  be  so  termed  in  derision. 
So  the  name  may  as  well  be  forestalled. 

This  preliminary  instruction  should  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
making  of  simple  measurements.  With  a  balance,  a  few  yard- 
measures,  some  cardboard,  scissors,  calipoi-s,  tape,  and  so  forth, 
the  class-room  can  be  fully  equipped  as  a  laboratory  for  this 
purpose.  At  the  same  time  not  merely  linear  measurement 
must  be  understood,  but  complete  measurement  of  physical 
properties.  This  is  not  the  place  to  suggest  a  dctailca  coui'so, 
put  the  main  idea,  kept  throughout,  uwiAt  be  that  the  pupil  is 
learning  to  measure  in  a  concrete  manner.  Any  mathematical 
master  well  knows  how  a  croncrete  example  tends  to  help  the 
acquisition  cf  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  young  boy.  If  there  is 
one  who  does  not,  let  him  trj^  to  teach  a  class  the  value  of  a 
sixteenth  by  figures,  and  another  class  by  cutting  un  a  cake  into 
sixteenths,  and  note  the  result.  Or  that  i  +  J^  =  j  uy  using  the 
black-board  and  figures  rather  than  by  marking  a  cardnoard 
rectangle  into  the  desired  fractions,  then  cutting  out  and  adding 
together  the  portions  obtained. 

This  "  Kinaergarten  Physics,"  then,  simply  consists  of  elemen- 
tary concrete  mathematics,  the  learning  of  a  measure  by  using 
and  seeing  it,  rather  than  by  hearing  of  it,  with  the  result  that  a 
boy  learns  comparatively  quickly  tnat  milk  is  not  measured  by 
yards. 

Thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  carefully-prepared  course 
affords  most  excellent  material  for  the  teaching  of  elementary 
concrete  mathematics,  and  for  the  education  of  the  powers  of 
observation,  accuracy,  and  dexterity  in  manipulation  of  any  boy 
over  the  age  of  nine. 

To  take  one  more  instance,  practical  exercise  in  such  propo- 
sitions as  the  forty-first  and  forty-seventh  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  are  comparatively  easy.  Any  boy  can  measure  and  cut  out 
the  necessary  squares  and  triangles  as  a  practical  exercise,  and 
the  subsequent  understanding  and  learning  of  the  proofs  by  the 
normal  methods  are  rendered  far  easier.  For  in  this  case  the 
pupil  starts  fully  understanding  what  is  going  to  be  proved,  and 
knowing  from  nis  own  work  that  it  is  true ;  while  the  terms 
employed  are  not  mere  combinations  of  letters,  but  have  a 
dennite  meaning  and  value  for  him. 

The  results  of  only  forty-five  minutes  a  week  devoted  to  such 
"Work  are,  to  the  writer's  mind,  so  extraordinarily  effective,  as 
Compared  to  results  obtained  in  the  stereotyped  manner,  as  to 
fully  justify  the  time  required. 
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It  may  be  the  novelty,  or  the  sense  of  doing  the  thing  oneself, 
and  not  leamine  it  in  a  book  or  from  a  master ;  but,  whatever 
the  cause,  the  eftect  indubitably  exists. 

And  the  effect  is  that  the  boys  are  keen  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  work — even  talk  about  it  out  of  school — are  anxious  to 

fet  on  to  the  next  experiment,  which  can  only  be  accompUshed 
y  successfuly  achieving  the  last.  Moreover,  for  the  greatest 
fool  there  is  always  that  charm  present,  as  in  the  game  of  golf, 
that  improvement  and  success  are  continually  being  experienced. 
There  is  no  feeling  of — "  I  can't  get  on  at  this  " ;  "  Never  get  a 
sum  right."  In  a  good  series  of  experiments  practice  is  bound 
ultimately  to  produce  the  desired  result,  and  the  present  effort  is 
normally  less  Dad  than  the  previous  failure. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus 
there  is  the  fact  that,  being  really  an  "  annang  "  to  mathematics, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  specially  qualified  science  master. 

These  courses  are  only  now  in  the  process  of  being  evolved  for 
the  lower  forms  in  those  Public  Schools  where  the  science  teach- 
ing is  losing  its  archaic  cliaracter,  and  practical  work  forms  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  every  boy  who  leaiiis  science.  Consequently 
the  Preparatory  School  Master  cannot  hope  to  find  a  perfectly 
suitable  text-book  ready  written  for  hinj. 

Although  considerable  headway  lias  been  made  in  America, 
and  more  recently  over  here,  it  still  means  solidly  finding  out  by 
experience  the  best  course,  i.e.^  the  course  most  adequate  for 
educating  the  particular  boys  and  suitable  to  the  local  conditions, 
and  this  involves  no  mean  amount  of  painstaking  work.  In 
short,  unless  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  throw  himseli  thoroughly 
into  the  work  and  overcome  the  difficulties  attendant  on  starting 
a  new  subject,  the  time  required  is  better  employed  at  present 
Disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  work,  or  disinclmation  to  take 
trouble  with  it,  will  insure  failure  and  throw  discredit  on  a  system 
which  is  capable  of  producing  very  valuable  results. 

There  remain  for  consideration  Biological  Subjects,  in  some 
ways  more  easy,  in  others  more  difficult,  to  form  an  opinion 
about.  For  already  in  many  schools,  in  the  form  of  lectures  and 
collecting  for  the  school  museum,  i.e.,  a  shelf  in  the  library 
cupboara,  a  groundwork  exists  connected  with  these  subjects. 
In  addition,  the  idea  of  the  teaching  of  science  in  Prepara- 
tory Schools  is  with  many  people  identical  "vvdth  the  teaching  of 
Botany,  presumably  because  it  is  already  taught  in  most  girls* 
schools.  In  connection  also  with  Biology  comes  the  tendency 
of  the  small  boy  to  form  collections  of  butterflies,  eggs,  or 
plants. 

The  fact  that  boys  so  collect  these  objects  is  no  doubt  in  the 
first  place  merely  an  expression  of  that  eagerness  for  possession 
exhibited  also  in  the  acquiring  of  stamps  and  nibs,  culminating 
later  on  in  the  amassing  of  china  and  bric-a-brac.  But  it  also 
shows  that  a  boy's  mind  considers  there  is  some  interest  in  the 
living  objects  round  him,  since  they  seem  to  him  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  collection.     But  the  above  condition  of  affairs 
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seems  to  contain  very  considerable  possibilities,  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  material  provided  is  not  made  of  more  use,  for  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  uttle  energy  in  direction  and  superinten- 
dence quite  satisfactory  results  may  be  brought  about 

Unfortunately,  the  teaching  of  feotany  has  hitherto  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  Systematic  work — the  learning  of  a  largo 
number  of  names  and  of  certain  rules  by  which  the  plants  found 
may  be  referred  to  their  natural  orders. 

Now,  when  the  immense  advantages  of  Botany  as  a  teaching 
subject  are  considered,  it  is  extraordinary  that  an  interesting 
Ana  instructive  method  of  using  it  as  such  should  be  a  quite 
Tuodem  proceeding,  and  it  is  to  Germany  that  the  credit  for  this 
<ieparture  must  be  given. 

r  or  teaching  purposes  the  Natural  History  of  Plants  affords 
t;he  best  results,  not  tables  of  classification  and  explanations  of 
long  terms,  but  the  object  and  use  of  each  characteristic  struc- 
ture of  the  plant  under  discussion.     Why  a  chestnut  fruit  is 
3)rickly  or  a  nettle  stings,  why  some  flowers  are  bright  and  others 
<lull,  why  the  bramble  is  thorny  or  a  pea  has  tendrils — in  short, 
the  object  of  the  tremendous  vanation  in  structure  found  through- 
out the  V^etable  Kingdom,  from  the  Venus  Flv-trap  to  the  folding 
of  a  blade  of  grass.    A  course  of  Botany  on  these  tines  affords  in 
every  way  a  medium  for  scientific  work  of  good  educational  value. 
There  is,  too,  the  additional  advantage  that  in  the  case  of  most 
Preparatory  Schools  the  material  for  practical  and  field  work 
grows  all  round  the  building.    Any  playing  field  supplies  suffi- 
cient variety  for  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  the  drawing  of 
diagrams  and  examination  of  specimens  in  the  class-room  can 
be  alternated  with  field  classes  to  whatever  extent    appears 
desirable. 

No  other  biolo^cal  subject  can  offer  the  same  advantages  as 
Botany  for  teachmg  purposes.  In  the  case  of  Animal  Natural 
History  the  living  material  is  never  so  easily,  if  at  all,  obtainable. 
But,  as  above  suggested,  much  more  than  is  at  present  the  case 
mi^t  be  done  by  the  superintendence  of  the  making  of 
collections. 

Just  as  in  some  schools  the  formation  of  stamp-collections  is 
encouraged  and  used  as  a  means  of  teaching  geography,  in  the 
same  way  a  boy's  powers  of  observation  and  description  may  bo 
educated  by  means  of  his  butterfly,  egg,  or  fossil  collection. 

But  this  collection  must  not  merely  consist  of  sticking  pins 
through  a  certain  number  of  insects  and  fastening  them  in  a  dox 
with  the  name  somewhere  near.  The  educational  part  of  the 
collecting  must  take  the  form  of  some  sort  of  illustrated  diary ; 
and  the  entomologist  must  be  made  to  work  at  his  hobby  from 
the  egg  to  the  ima^o.  All  such  collections  should  be  made  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  a  Master.  In  some  cases  the 
xnakmg  of  collections  might  even  be  insisted  on  as  part  of  the 
ourricmum. 

A  boy  who  can  write  a  fair  account  of  the  life  history  of  some 
V>utterdy  or  moth,  describing  the  caterpillar,  its  appearance,  food, 
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habits,  moults,  and  so  fi)ith,  hits  acquired  certain  powers  of 
observation  and  description  which  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  In  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  this  power, 
the  preparation  of  :;uch  an  account  may  be  required  from  all  who 
make  collections,  and  special  aptitude  m  such  work  recognised  by 
the  award  of  prizes. 

Botanical  collections,  birds,  fossils — in  fact,  all  the  objects 
included  in  "  Nature  Study,"  niav  be  treated  in  the  same  wav. 
And,  although  this  may  secui  but  tlie  thin  end  of  the  wedge  as 
regards  science-teaching,  the  results  obtainable  are  well  worth 
the  trouble  required,  whilst  incidentally  a  wholly  fresli  interest 
may  be  imparted  to  that  often  drear)'  function — the  Sunday 
walk. 

It  is,  ho^vever,  very  difficult  to  impress  the  value  of  this  form 
of  "  nature-study  "  on  those  to  whom  it  appears  trivial.  But  if  a 
dozen  boys  are  set  down  to  write  such  an  account  as  the  above 
at  the  beginning  of  term,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  term,  after 
the  intervening  twelve  weeks*  practice  under  supervision  and 
correction,  the  difference  in  the  results  will  convince  the  most 
sceptical.  Provided  always  that  the  sceptics  are  prepared  to 
allow  that  increased  powers  of  obser\'ation,  description,  manipula- 
tion of  delicate  objects,  and  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  Natural 
History  are  of  educational  value. 

Connected  with  this  utilising  of  an  already  existing  habit  for 
educational  purposes  comes  the  question  of  the  occasional 
lecture.  Presumably  head-masters  consider  lectures  of  some 
value  in  that  they  arrange  for  them  at  all,  but  if  they  are  of  any 
use  it  is  worth  while  to  make  them  as  useful  as  possible.  The 
present  system,  by  which  there  is  a  lantern  lecture,  and  then 
probably  an  interval  of  three  or  four  weeks  before  another  on  a 
wholly  different  subject,  is  open  to  improvement. 

Let  it  be  decided  that  in  the  winter  months  lectures — ^lantern, 
if  possible — shall  replace  evening  prepartion  for  one  night  in  the 
week.  Saturday  is  usually  the  most  convenient.  At  the  same 
time  let  the  nine  or  ten  lectures  so  to  be  given  centre  round 
some  given  subject,  which  involves  taking  the  necessary  trouble 
to  provide  lecturers  on  this  subject. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  a  short  paper  should  be  set  on  the 
previous  lecture,  and  at  the  end  of  term  a  general  paper  on  the 
course.  This  latter  paper  must  have  a  definite  value  in  marks, 
and  not  be  made  farciciil  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  normal 
incentives  to  excellence  employed  in  the  ordinary  curriculum. 
Such  a  system  is  already  practised  with  advantage  in  the  case 
of  geography  and  history,  and  can  be  extendea  to  scientific 
subjects  with  satisfactory  results 

In  the  case  of  **  nature-study  "  and  lectures,  then,  excellent 
material  for  scientific  teaching  already  exists.  There  is  only  the 
need  of  a  little  supervision,  encoiu-agement,  and  stimulation  from 
the  head-master  lor  this  material  to  be  used  as  a  valuable  factor 
in  the  education  of  Preparatory  School  boys. 
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To  sum  up,  so  long  as  the  teaching  of  science  does  not  add  to 
tihe  curriculum  it  is  necessary  that,  in  some  form,  it  should  find  a 
3)lace  in  the  education  of  smaller  boys. 

Development  of  the  powers  of  observation,  manual  dexterity, 
-and  descriptive  writing  justifies  this  inclusion  more  than  the 
actual  scientific  knowledge  gained.  In  fact,  it  is  but  right  to 
point  out  that  the  work  suggested  will  not  help  a  boy  through 
a  Public  School  entrance  examination,  nor  much  wlien  he  gets 
to  the  Public  School.  Its  educational  vakic  is  none  the  less  great. 
However,  in  the  case  of  Mathematics,  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  may  be  found  in  a  course  of 
practical  measurement  of  the  physicixl  properties  of  bodies.  And 
m  all  attempts  at  work  under  the  name  of  Science,  work  of  a 
practical  nature  must  be  provided,  if  the  full  educational  value  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Chemistry  is  not  a  suitable  subject,  since  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  dangerous,  liable  to  be  regarded  as  isolated  pieces  of 
information,  and  requires  some  previous  knowledge  of  Physics. 

Physics  of  a  simpUfied  and  elementary  nature  afford  excellent 
material  for  both  practical  and  lecture  work. 

Amongst  Biological  subjects  Botany  occupies  the  place  of 
Physics,  having  the  further  advantage  of  the  material  being 
usually  ready  to  hand,  but  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  special 
knowledge  for  its  proper  teaching. 

More  use  might  be  made  of  lectures  given  at  regular  intervals, 
and  arranged  with  more  regard  to  sequence  of  subject. 

The  stud^  of  Nature  should  be  encouraged,  while  the  formation 
of  "  collections "  should  be  sternly  suppressed,  unless  sufficient 
patience  and  perseverance  are  shown  m  the  observation  of  the 
liabits  and  natural  history  of  the  living  forms  studied.  In  the 
case  of  geological  specimens,  accurate  and  descriptive  accounts 
of  the  object,  and  oi  the  locality  where  it  was  obtained,  should  be 
insisted  upon. 

Finally,  the  above  remarks  and  suggestions  are  made,  more 

^th  a  view  to  what  is  rendered  possible  in  the  way  of  Science 

teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools  by  their  present  condition,  than 

€is    representing   the  ultimate  "  best  possible."      There  is  the 

cianger  that  these  subjects  being  novel,  and  seeming  to  an  older 

iaiind  of  an  obvious  nature,  may  be  approached  in  a  casual  or 

cjontemptuous  manner,  as  regards  their  educational  a  alue,   by 

junior    members    of    the  staff.      If  this   is  the  case,  Science- 

t:eaching  in  such  a  Preparatory  School  would  be  of  no  ad  van - 

t:age  to  the  boys  and  is  far  better  avoided. 

Archer  Vassall 
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HE    TEACHING    OF    DRAWING    IN    PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 


Ts  Special  Difficulties — Short  Time — No  Classification 

FOR  Drawing — Its  Evils. 

As  we  are  not  to  consider  how  drawing  may  best  be  taught, 
>ut  how  it  may  best  be  taught  in  Preparatory  Schools,  it  may 
)e  well  first  to  consider  what  difficulties  ana  limitations  the 
pecial  conditions  of  the  case  impose  on  us. 

In  the  first  place,  only  a  short  time  can  be  given  to  it — 
jenerally  one  short  school  hour  a  week.  This  must  be  con- 
ddered,  lest  we  fail  by  attempting  too  much.  Then  the 
Drawing  Master  in  a  Preparatory  School  has  to  deal  with 
classes,  often  kirge,  arranged  according  to  proficiency  in 
>ther  studies  and  with  no  regard  whatever  to  capacity  for 
Irawing.  This  last  is  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
:,he  satisfactory  teaching  of  drawing  in  Preparatory  Schools, 
[n  the  ordinaiy  Art  School  few  students  present  themselves  who 
bave  not  somewhat  special  talent  or  inclination  for  Drawing. 
Each  is  set  to  the  work  he  is  most  needing  or  most  fitted  for. 
His  liking  for  the  work  impels  him  to  do  his  best,  and  by  means 
of*a  staft*  of  masters  he  receives  such  attention  and  assistance  as 
h6  needs.  We,  in  the  Preparatory  Schools,  have  to  teach  boys 
I  subject  for  which  aptitudes  vary  very  greatly  in  classes  formed 
with  no  reference  wnatever  to  these  great  diversities.  As  a 
Consequence,  we  do  not  get  the  best  possible  results  horn  any  of 
)ur  pupils.  Boys  with  fair  drawing  capacity  are  happily  the 
najority,  but  in  all  the  higher  forms  their  progress  is  retarded 
Jmost  to  the  pace  possible  to  the  dull  ones,  while  the  really 
.rtistic  boys  are  always  kept  at  work  much  below  their  powers. 

Many  young  boys  with  a  talent  for  drawing  (which  has,  in 
ome  cases,  received  considerable  attention  at  home)  enter  a 
chool,  naturally  enough,  in  its  lowest  form,  yet  to  keep  them 
ong  in  Standard  I.  and  II.  in  drawing  is  Ukc  keeping  them 
tt  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  when  they  can  already  write  fairly 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  clever  boys  who  have 
inskilful  fingers  and  but  little  sense  of  form.  If  these  could  be 
.eft  longer  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  training  in  drawing, 
probably  they  woula  get  soundly  grounded  and  start  hopefully. 
As  it  is,  they  get  deservedly  promoted  for  good  work  in  other 
subjects  and  find  themselves  unwillinglv  confronted  with  the 
greater  drawing  difficulties   of  the  higner  form,  though  they 
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loy  hiive  proved  \ine(iual  \o  those  of  the  fomi  they  have 
lie  result  is  often  a  hoj>cless  feeling  that  they  will  never 
to  draw,  which  sonictnncs  deepens  into  dislike  for  a 
in  which  they  feel  themselves  conspicuously  backward. 
readilv  he  iniai'ined  what  a  hindnince  such  bovs  are  to 
of  the  loriii,  and  what  a  thoni  thev  are  in  the  side  of  the 

ften  happens,  loo,  that  Iwiys  of  ten  or  tw^elve  come  from 
schools  and  <^o  at  once  into  the  middle  and  upper  forms, 
lave  previously  done  little  or  no  dniwin^.  Tliese  have  to 
lence  the  studv  in  Sumdarti  IV.,  with  obvious  disadvant^igo 
iinselres  and  tlie  rest  of  the  <;lass. 
e  sug^i^estion  will  prf)bably  occur  tliat  such  boys  and 
[ward  l)oys,  thr)ui;h  workinji^  among  more  advanced  boys. 
Id  be  given  easier  work,  but  when  the  conditiorts  of  collective 
ling  (which  1  am  shortly  to  descril)e)  are  taken  into  account 
ill  be  seen  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  this  is 
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L'li-ge  classes  of  boys  of  varying  c^vpacity  necassitate  what  is 
leil  collective  tciiching.  In  an  Art  School  Ciich  is  set  to  his 
Ki\  work,  towanls  which  he  has  sufficient  inclination  to  keep 
5mself  iroin*'  satisfactorilv,  with  the  occasioiud  assistance  of  u 
uuster.  At  the  Preparatory  School,  if  a  sepjirate  model  were 
laced  before  each  noy  in  the  lower  forms,  many,  if  unaide<l, 
Duld  not  make  a  stiu-t,  few  would  make  much  eftbrt,  and  some 
^ould  go  AVTong  at  almost  every  line.  The  small  space  of  time 
lie  Master  would  l)e  able  to  give  to  each  of  the  20  to  25  boys 
rould  be  wholly  insufficient  to  enable  any  but  the  most  gifted 
f  them  to  produce  a  nKxlcrately  satisfactory  result  This 
ifficulty  has  led  to  colkv^t  ive  teaching.  A  large  flat  copy,  placed 
1  view  of  the  whole  class,  is  described  by  the  teacher,  who 
irects,  step  by  st-c^p,  the  whole  class  in  the  drawing  of  it — 
robably  himself  drawing  it  line  by  line  on  the  blackboard  Ho 
hould  IcAve  his  rostrum  between  each  direction,  and  try  to  get 
r>und  to  each  boy  in  the  class  to  see  that  his  instructions  have 
een  carried  out.  With  simple  flat  copies  he  will,  if  energetic, 
xperience  little  difficulty ;  except,  perhaps,  in  keeping  quiet  the 
uick  boys,  who  do  what  he  tells  them  at  once,  and  are  sometimes 
noccupied  while  he  is  working  round  the  class,  bringing  on  the 
lower  ones.  In  the  higher  forms  simple  objects  take  the  place 
f  flat  copies,  and  the  difterence  between  the  best  and  worst 
mong  the  pupils  is  continually  increasing,  as  is  also  the  diflficulty 
1  describing,  directing,  and  clemonstrating  the  drawing  of  the 
lore  complex  nuxlels.  If  the  Master  gives  separate  subjects  to 
ne  or  two  boys,  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  snatch  a  few 
linutes  fi-om  conductmg  the  main  body  of  the  class  to  help  the 
eparated  pupils.  Those  few  minutes  will  prove  insufficient  for 
be  purpose,  and  will  generally  give  an  opportunity  for  idleness 
ad  consequent  disorder  in  tiie  rest  of  the  class. 
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Early   Training   of   Infants. 

By  the  early  training  of  the  eye  and  hand,  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  to  lessen  these  natural  inequalities  which  occasion  so  much 
trouble  in  our  classes.     There  is  little  doubt  that  such  training 
may  well  be  among  the  first  a  child  should  receive ;  it  is  so  easy 
to  make  it  a  form  of  play,  and  it  is  the  natural  means  by  which 
a  child  is  taught  to  reco^ise  and  draw  its  letters.     A  small 
blackboard   and  a  piece  of  chalk   should  be  in  every  nursery, 
for  it  is  easier  for  a  very  small  child  to  control  its  hand  and 
fingers  on  a  large  space  than  on  a  small  one,  and  it  is  better 
that  it  should  stand  to  its  work,  or,  if  sitting,  should  draw  on  an 
upright  board,   than  bend   over  a  slate  or  a   piece  of  paper. 
Straight  lines  connecting  two  dots  (which  should  be  done  by  the 
nurse)  are  easily  made  by  very  youno^  children,  and  great  is  the 
delight  when  a  few  of  these  lines  arc  found  to  form  a  flag.     Eggs, 
Loo,  of  varying  sizes  and  proportions  are  easily  drawn  and  glee- 
fully whitenea  into  resemblance.     In  the  Infant  School  and  Kin- 
clei]garten  there  are  great  opnortunities  for  valuable  eye  and  hand 
draining,  and  these  schools  snould,  by  the  time  the  cnild  is  seven 
eight  years  old,  have  done  a  good  deal  of  the  preliminary  work. 

Graduated    Course  —  for    Infant    and    Preparatory 

ScHooi^s,  Standards  I.-VI. 

We  must  plan  out  our  work  into  stages,  and  the  "  Course  of 

Xnstruction '  prescribed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Deptirtment,  in 

its  **  Illustrated  Syllabus  "  (E\Te  and  Spottiswoode,  1895),  seems  to 

:^iic  so  carefully  gmduated,  tnat  I  thiiik  we  cannot  do  better  than 

^^jtdopt  its  seven  standards  tis  a  kind  of  fundamental  plan,  to  bo 

iltcred  as  special  circumstances  may  suggest.      It  is  also  very 

lesirable  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  "  Alternative  Illustrated 

Syllabus"  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  the 

aBame  time.     This  last  combines  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  Kinder- 

varten  with  what  may  be  called  freeann  drawing,  and,  from  the 

beginning  and  all  through  the  course,  it  aims  at  giving  the  pupil 

z^reedom  and  facility,  ana  at  familiarising  him  witn  the  elemental 

:ibrnis  in  all  possible  inversions  and  combinations,  thus  educing 

^hc  inventive  and  designing  faculties.     It  seems  to  me  specially 

desirable  that  teachers  of  yoimg  children  should  (jonibine  some  of 

t-he  niethocLs  of  the  "  Alternative  Svllal)us  "  in  the  three  lowest 

drawing    classes    with    those     of    the     ordinary    "  course "    ii^ 

S^tandards  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

The  youngest  niav  begin  with  frcciirni  drawing  on  slae^t 
"blackboards,  or  blackened  millboards,  of  ellipses  encouraging 
the  hand  to  pass  again  and  again  freely  over  the  same 
<;urves,  then  slightly  varying  the  fonns  of  the  ellipse  as 
suggested  in  the  syllabus.  Freearm  lines  should  be  drawn 
Aom  dot  to  dot.  In  the  second  sUige  pencil  and  paper 
onay  be  used  for  the  same  exercises,  and  ttie  curves  and 
lines  should  be  varied,  inverted,  and  combined    into    simple 
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patterns.  This,  with  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  ruler,  may  suffice 
for  Standard  II. ;  but  if  children  are  kept  long  m  these  standards 
— as,  if  they  begin  young  enough,  they  ought  to  be — the  simple 
bnishwork  exercises  of  the  Alternative  Syllabus  would  no  doubt 
be  interesting  and  profitable.  These,  if  commenced  in  Standard  II., 
may  be  contmued  m  Standard  III.,  but  I  think  they  are  not 
desirable  after  that  stage,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  contmued 
practice  of  the  kind  of  orushwork  there  recommended  would  be 
more  likely  to  form  bad  habits  and  to  produce  an  undesirable 
mannerism  than  to  be  of  any  after  use  in  painting. 

A  boy  should  have  done  work  equivalent  to  that  of  the  first 
and  second  standards  before  he  comes  to  the  Preparatory  School, 
but,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  he  has  not  done  so,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  start  as  low  doAvn  as  Standard  II.  as  just 
described. 

In  Standard  III.  the  work  should  be  principally  from  flat 
copies,  similar  to  those  recommended  by  the  Department  in  its 
ordinary  course  for  this  standard.  They  should,  however,  be 
combined  with  the  judging  of  angles  and  proportions,  with  simple 
drawing  to  scale,  with  dictated  drawing,  elementary  designing, 
and  drawing  from  memory.  The  teacher  may  derive  very 
valuable  assistance  in  these  matters  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Ablett 
and  Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor,  of  Birmingham.  He  is  more  likely  to 
make  these  very  useful  exercises  interesting  to  pupils  at  this 
stage  than  after  they  have  felt  the  importance  of  drawing  from 
real  objects.  When  that  course  is  entered  upon  (as  it  is  m  the 
next  grade)  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  before  the  time  for 
leaving  the  Preparatory  School  in  training  to  a  precise  observa- 
tion of  form,  of  relative  depths  of  tone,  and  in  mastering  such 
elementary  perspective  as  will  assist  in  the  drawing  of  simple 
objects,  that  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  put  away  the  Alternative 
Syllabus  at  this  point,  for,  though  it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
develop  powers  of  design,  it  almost  ignores  the  training  of  the 
faculties  of  observation  and  representation. 

I  regard  the  work  up  to  this  stage  as  most  important.  When 
it  has  been  commenced  early  and  been  well  done  it  will  take 
most  of  the  difficulty  from  the  rest  of  the  course. 

In  the  nex^  stage  (analogous  to  Standard  IV.)  the  flat  copies 
provided  by  the  Department  may  be  used,  but  in  my  own 
practice  at  this  point  I  have  almost  wholly  superseiled  them  by 
easy  common  objects.  These  arc  much  more  interesting  to  the 
pupils,  who  feel  that  they  arc  now  actually  drawing  real  things 
ana  not  from  copies.  There  is,  too,  the  great  advantecge  in  our 
too-mixed  classes  that  the  model  provides  a  study  in  outline 
drawing  w^hich  even  the  backward  boys  can  achieve,  and  in 
addition  a  study  in  real  shading  for  the  more  advanced  ones  at 
the  same  lesson.  The  eagerness  to  shade,  which  seems  almost 
universal,  should  be  used  to  induce  boys  to  take  greater  care 
with  the  outline,  a  good  outline  gaining  the  privilege  of  shading. 

Whether  using  flat  cr.pies  or  simple  objects  it  is  alwajrs  well  to 
begin  by  requiring  each  boy  to  estimate,  as  well  as  he  can,  the 
a<)tMal  Tnoiiisurement  in  inches  of  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
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dimensions  of  the  model  or  copy,  and  to  write  such  measure- 
ments at  the  top  of  his  paper.     When  this  has  been  done  the 
teacher  should  give  out  the  correct  measurements.     Boys  whose 
estimates  are  not  correct  are  not  to  rub  out  tlieir  figures,  but  to 
strike  the  pencil  through  them  and  write  the  correct  measure- 
ment beneath  it,  that  it  may  remain  a  record  of  their  judgment, 
to  be  considered  if  marks  are  awarded.     If  the  largest  measure- 
ment is  too  large  for  the  paper  another  suitable  one  is  decided 
on  for  the  chief  line,  ana  the  rest  are  judged  very  carefully  in 
x-elation  to  it.     The  great  importance  of  tafing  pams  to  insure 
oorrect  proportions  should  be  well  impressed  on  pupils,  as  no 
subsequent  work,  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  will  compensate 
for  a  mistake  in  proportion ;  which,  however,  is  a  mistake  very 
likely  to  be  made.     Boys  should  be  made  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
<5arefully  testing  their  estimates  of  proportion  by  means  of  the 
^^pheld  pencil  or  ruler. 

The  models  should  be  carefully  measured  in  all  parts  by  the 
'i^eacher  beforehand,  and  if  they  are  to  be  drawn  smaller  all  the 
ineasurements  must  be  reduced  beforehand.  Collective  teaching 
OS  made  much  easier  if,  after  allowing  time  for  the  boys  to 
^^stiuiate  and  block  out  a  part,  the  teacher  is  able  to  tell  the  whole 
^3lass  what  that  part  should  measure  on  their  papers,  and  to  insist 
'9;hat  all  should  correct  their  drawings  to  that  measurement. 

With  flat  copies  the  teacher  may  find  it  advantageous  to  draw 
^^ch  line  step  by  step  on  the  black  board,  as  the  easiest  way  of 
<iescribing  the  part  next  to  be  drawn ;  but  with  real  objects  this 
5s  less  possible,  because  of  the  varying  aspects  of  the  model,  and 
3ess  desirable,  as  a  white  line  on  a  black  board  is  a  conftising  con- 
ventionalism in  representing  a  coloured  object  to  be  drawn  in  lines 
^nd  tones  of  black  on  white  paper.     My  own  way  is  to  have  large 
TK)ards  covered  with  white  paper  as  backgrounds  for  my  models, 
.mnd  on  these  I  draw  with  charcoal  any  difficult  passages  of  drawing 
or  shading.     Of  course,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  work  on  the 
Tx)ys*   drawings,   both  to  correct  and  to  show  how  the  pencil 
should  be  used. 

It  must  be  owned  that  there  are  such  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  adopting  objects  as  drawing  models  for  class  teaching  in  the 
Hower  forms  that  some  very  excellent  Art  Masters  (among  them 
no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor)  regard  it  as 
undesirable  to  attempt  it.  My  own  experience,  however,  has 
convinced  me  that  boys  learn  much  more  from  them  than  from 
flat  copies,  and  are  much  more  keenly  interested  in  them  ;  so  [ 
consider  it  well  worth  while  to  face  the  difficulties. 

The  varied  aspects  the  object  presents  in  different  parts  of  the 
<;lass-room  form  the  principal  difficulty,  and  make  it  impossible  to 
<iemonstrate  its  lines,  proportions,  and  planes  from  any  one  spot 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intelligible  to  pupils  sitting  in  other  parts 
of  the  room.  In  the  forms  analogous  to  Standard  IV.  the 
objects  must  be  circular  (as  a  circular  vase,  bottle,  basin,  or 
Tpilaster),  as  these  are  the  same  from  all  parts  of  the  room ;  or  flat 
«nr  nearly  so,  a  flat  object  being  like  a  flat  copy. 
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In  Standards  V.  and  VI.  I  follow  the  same  course,  but  with 
more  difficult  subjects.  When  the  model  is  not  quite  flat  or 
round  it  is  desirable  to  have  several  models  exactly  alike 
in  measurements  in  all  respects.  I  have  found  that,  when 
not  quite  flat  or  round,  a  separate  model  is  needed  for  every  eight 
boys  sitting  in  four  rows  of  two  each,  behind  each  other.  But  as 
in  this  arrangement  the  two  boys  farthest  back  frequently  do  not 
see  the  model  well,  owing  to  the  distance  they  are  from  it,  it  is 
well  to  consider  one  model  needed  for  every  six  boys.  In  rooms 
which  have  a  part  insuflicicntly  lighted,  or  lighted  by  cross 
lights,  I  have  found  it  well  to  make  a  black  and  white  drawing 
of  the  actual  size  of  the  model,  shaded  in  full  strength  and  in 
true  relations  of  tone,  and  to  cause  the  eight  most  backward 
boys  in  the  form  to  sit  m  the  cross-lighted  part  of  the  room  and 
draw  from  my  drawing,  while  the  others  work  from  the  real 
objects — three  objects  just  alike  and  my  drawing  suflicing  well 
for  a  class  of  twenty-four  boys.  I  find  the  plan  a  good  one  in 
other  respects,  as  my  drawing  sets  a  higher  standard  of  imitative 
realism  tnan  would  otherwise  be  attained,  and  causes  strenuous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  boys  to  equal  it. 

I  think  it  desirable,  from  the  beginning  ot  Model  Drawing,  to 
teach  what  artists  call  breadth  of  sight — the  seeing  of  the 
object  as  a  whole  with  all  its  parts  in  just  relaGon  to  each  other 
and  to  the  background,  in  size,  depth  of  tone  and  qualities  of 
texture. 

• 

Shading. 

On  the  subject  of  shading  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is 
most  natural  and  best  for  bovs  to  try  to  render  the  relative 
values  of  the  objects  in  full  strength  and  in  right  relation  to  the 
background,  and  not  to  potter  lor  years  with  conventional 
straightline  shading  or  delicately  stippled  pale  tones.* 

Clumsy  and  backward  boys  must  be  kept  from  shading 
imtil  they  have  ceased  to  be  clumsy.  I  am  quite  aware  there 
will  be  some  heavy,  dirty  drawings,  but  they  ^vill  at  least  show 
an  intelligent  endeavour  to  render  truly  the  tones  of  the  object. 

I  find  the  technique  of  shading  a  singularly  individual  matter. 
Many  boys  sconi  intuitively  to  hav(j  quite  excellent  methods—- 
too  subtle  to  1)0  imitated  or  Uuight  to  others.  The  tciicher 
should  carefully  wat(*h  his  boys  in  this  matter,  and  int<*rfere  as 
little  as  possible,  only  requiring  that  the  relations  and  gradations 
shall  be  properly  rendcre<l,  and  seeing  that  all  irregidarities  and 
defects  \vhich  suggest  wrong  textures  are  avoided.  The  stump 
may  be  used,  as  it  increases  so  greatly  the  range  of  tones  to  be 
got  from  the  lead  pencil;  but  boys  who  are  skilful  should   l>e 


^  I  l)elicve  the  weiikne.ss  of  much  Kn^'lish  painting  in  values  arises 
from  the  artiticial  niethwls  of  shading  in  which  most  of  us  were  brought 
up  at  school,  and  to  the  over-delioate  stippled  shading  from  casts,  separately 
and  in  parts,  without  relation  to  the  whole  or  to  the  real  background, 
which  was  the  practice  of  the  schools  of  Art. 
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encouraged  to  do  without  it,  and  those  who  are  unskilful  should 
be  continually  warned  of  its  liability  to  make  dirty,  messy 
drawings. 


It  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  get  sufficient  suitable  objects 
— and  objects  in  duplicate  and  triplicate — to  keep  up  a  constant 
succession  of  models  properly  apportioned  to  the  classes  tit  for 
them.  Indeed  this  (and  the  mixed  nature  of  the  ela.sscs) 
militates  against  a  strict  gradation  of  the  difficulties.  I  have 
frequently  given  one  set  of  models  to,  four  different  forms,  and 
have  not  noticed  any  striking  difference,  per  fonn,  in  the  results. 
The  best  boys  in  the  highest  form  will  of  course  do  the  best,  but 
the  worst  boys  in  that  form  will  be  easily  excelled  by  the  best  in 
the  lowest  of  the  four  forms. 

My  own  experience  has  heon  principally  in  the  work  of 
Standard  IV.,  as  I  have  described  it,  ana  the  forms  above  it.  I 
have  frequently  noticed  that  the  highest  and  lowest  forms  arc 
the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  to  teach.  Nearly  all  boys 
commence  the  study  of  drawing  objects  with  very  considerable 
interest  and  keenness.  In  the  next  two  forms  those  who  have 
proved  to  be  below  the  average  in  drawing  (but  who  are  never- 
theless promoted  for  other  reasons)  are  apt  to  be  disappointed, 
inattentive,  and  sometimes  sullen.  By  the  time  the  highest 
iomi  is  reached  the  sullenness  has  generally  yielded  to  discipline, 
and  the  incapacity  has  been  lessened  by  training  and  general 
development. 

Teachers  must  be  fertile  in  expedients  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  model  during  the  lesson  in  order  to  keep  the  quick  boys 
occupied  to  the  end;  and  sometimes  this  may  be  necessarj^  mr 
the  whole  class.  Memory  drawing  will  frequently  very  profitably 
answer  this  purpose.  About  twenty  minutes  before  the  close  of 
the  lesson  tne  models  may  be  removed,  the  page  turned  over, 
and  the  boys  asked  to  make  a  small  drawing  from  memory — a 
definite  length  being  prescribed  by  the  teacher,  who  should 
previously  have  made  a  small  drawing  of  that  length  very 
carefully  as  the  best  means  of  showing  mistakes  the  boys  may 
make  in  proportion.  This  is  often  a  very  satisfactory  part  of 
the  lesson.  All  invariably  do  their  best,  and  the  teacher  finds 
out  who  have  understood  the  lesson  and  worked  intelligently, 
and  who  have  merely  i^ot  through  anyhow. 

Practical  Perspective. 

I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  teach  more 
perspective  in  the  Preparatory  School  than  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  right  drawing  of  a  cube  or  a  square  prism,  but  I  regard  this 
as  of  such  great  importance  •  that  I  commence  it  in  Standard  IV. 
and  continue  it  in  each  form  every  terrn.  And  it  is  of  just  as 
much  importance  to  teach  the  practical  application  of  this 
knowledge,  for  I  have  Inown  holders  of  the  South  Kensington 

4333.  S 
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perspective  certificate  who  could  not  draw  a  cottage  from  nature 
m  correct  perspective. 

Each  term,  for  all  forms  from  Standard  IV.,  I  place  a  box  in 
one  comer  of  the  class-room.  Each  term  each  class  writes  from 
dictation  two  simple  perspective  rules.  These  are  then  explained 
and  exemplified  by  reference  to  the  model  and  other  objects  in 


the  room.     Each  boy  is  required  to  draw  a  small  vertical  line  a 
the  top  of  his  paper  to  represent  the  nearest  vertical  line  in  th 
model,  and,  having  done  that,  to  find  what  part  in  the  model  i 
level  with  his  eye,  and  to  draw  a  horizontal  line  above,  below,  oi 
through  his  vertical  one,  according  as  his  eye  is  above,  below,  oi 
level   with  the  model.     Considerable  care  is  necessary  at  thi 
point  to  see  that  the  horizontal  line  is  drawn  in  the  same  relatio 
to  the  small  vertical  line  already  on  the  paper,  as  the  imaginai 
line  level  with  the  boy's  eye  stands  in  to  the  box — taking  i 
nearest  vertical  line  as  the  standard  of  measurement    The  angl 
formed  by  the  highest  receding  lines  are  then  carefully  judgfe^H 
by  means  of  the  upheld   pencil  and  drawn.    They  are   the 
extended  till  they  meet  the  line  of  sight — the  vanishing  point 
and   the   other    lines    parallel    to    these    first    two    are 


extended  to  the  same  vanishmg  point.  The  smallness  o 
the  size  of  the  drawing  admits  of  these  lines  beinj 
extended  on  the  jmper  to  the  vanishing  points — if  the  book^ 
are  opened  longways.  The  relative  widths  of  the  two  recedinc^ 
sides  of  the  box  arc  then  carefully  judged  by  the  upheld  pencill 
Wlien  these  are  settled  the  remaining  two  vertical  lines  are  arawn.  - 
The  box  is  then  moved  to  the  other  corner  of  the  room,  where  i^ 
is  placed  at  a  different  height.  Its  relation  to  the  line  of  sigh't^ 
is  again  considered  and  it  is  again  drawn.  In  the  higher  forms, 
the  writing  of  the  two  rules,  the  explaining  of  them,  and  th^ 
drawing  of  the  box  in  two  (or  even  tnree)  positions  may  be  go€> 
through  in  the  hour's  lesson.  Next  week  the  box  is  in  the  sam^ 
place  and  is  drawn  in  the  same  way,  but  this  time  of  a  large»r 
size — say,  four  to  six  inches  high.  When  that  is  satisfactorily" 
done  a  model,  say  of  a  church  tower  with  bell-chamber  windows ^ 
clock,  etc.,  of  the  same  size  and  proportions  as  the  box,  is-  put  ii3- 
place  of  it  and  finished  in  light  shade  and  detail.  The  n6xC> 
term  a  box  of  dift'erent  proportion  appears,  and  the  whole  i» 
gone  through  again — dictated  rules  included — and  the  following 
week  it  is  tound  to  be,  perhaps,  a  solid  cross,  perhaps  a  cottage 
with  door,  windows,  chimney,  outhouse,  etc.  Following  the^ 
church  tower  model  I  have  given  the  higher  forms  a  landscape 
design  in  charcoal  in  which  a  similar  church  tower  appears* 
This  was  drawn  in  perspective  as  before.  The  landscape  was^ 
composed  to  form  a  text  for  a  lesson  in  sketching  from  nature 
preparatory  to  the  summer  holidays.  This  lesson  was  also  illus— 
trated  by  a  small  exhibition  of  about  thirty  original  black-and- 
white  drawings  in  wash,  line,  and  pen  work,  on  white,  grey,  and 
Qillott  scane-tint  paper.     It  was  further  illustrated  for  the  most> 

Promising  boys  by  Mr.  Ruskin's  drawings  in  Vol.  V.  of  Moderrm. 
inters.  -  .  .  -• 
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By  repeating,  term  after  term,  the  niles,  the  box,  and  a 
>ractical  illustration,  I  hope  to  vanquish  this  simple  yet 
brmidable  difficulty  entirely,  for  at  least  some  of  my  mixed 
>upiL3,  and  to  have  laid  a  good  foundation  in  all  of  them  for 
iirther  work  at  the  public  schools. 


So  fer  the  course  described  is  that  which  is  given  by  means  of 
>ne  lesson  a  week — of  something  under  an  hour.  It  depends  on  , 
.he  teacher  whether  it  is  only  a  useful  training  of  eye  and  hand 
which,  however,  I  think  is  all  one  should  expect),  or  also  a 
raining  in  appreciation  of  unnoticed  quaUties  in  everything  we 
\ee,  and  a  preparation  for  Art.  WiUiam  Black  wisely  says,  "  The 
yye  shoula  be  trained  to  observe  the  beauty  of  all  manner  of 
ample  things  so  that  we  may  increase  the  value  of  life."  If  the 
>bject8  drawn  are  selected  with  care  very  considerable  interest 
ind  beauty  will  be  discovered  in  them  by  those  who  draw  them 
carefully ;  and  when  shading  is  taught  with  strict  regard  to  tonal 
relations  and  to  largeness  of  sight,  the  pupils  are  led  to  see  how 
3a8y  it  would  be  to  pass  on  to  the  pamting  of  them  in  full 
strength  of  colour. 

So  far,  too,  all  has  been  done  by  collective  teaching,  which, 
indeed,  is  absolutely  necessary  with  large  mixed  classes ;  but  I 
must  point  out  that  it  has  the  great  drawback  of  causing  boys 
X)  rely  too  much  on  the  Master,  who  mfty  easily  come  to  do  all 
i^he  tninking  for  them.  Every  possible  de\ace  should  be  used 
bo  see  that  no  one  is  following  mechanically. 

As  soon  as  we  have  taught  each  boy  to  see  an  object  properly 
for  himself,  and  to  set  about  the  drawing  of  it  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  the  need  for  collective  teaching  has  gone.  When 
this  sta^e  is  reached  we  have  caught  up  the  Schools  of  Art,  and 
may,  with  small  classes,  set  eacn  pupil  to  separate  specially 
chosen  work,  or  a  whole  lar^e  class  may  draw  from  one  model, 
even  when  it  is  very  irregular  and  presents  great  differences  of 
appearance  to  each  boy. 

If  pupils  could  be  classified  according  to  drawing  ability,  this 
stage  woidd  quickly  be  reached  by  the  best  boys,  who  would  soon 
be  m  the  higher  classes  and  able  to  do  the  work  they  are  indi- 
vidually best  fitted  for,  while  the  duller  boys  would  neither  be 
hurried,  overtasked,  nor  discouraged. 

But  efforts  in  this  direction  are  checked  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
Public  School  this  advantage  could  not  be  maintained,  as  the 
same  classification  according  to  other  than  drawing  capacity  pre- 
vails oind  is  little  likely  or  be  changed. 

Extra  Dbawixg  Classes— Pen  Drawing — Wash  Drawing— 
Pictures  versus  Models  —  Drawing  from  Casts — 
Designing. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  imder  these  circumstances  is 
o  allow  extra  time  for  drawing  to  boys  with  special  aptitude. 

4388.  S  2 
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Extra  drawing  teaching  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  boy 
for  the  kind  of  drawing  required  to  pass  the  Navy  Examinatior 
These  need  special  instruction  in  pen  drawing  from  good  ei 
amples,  and  this  may  well  be  combined  with  black  and  whil 
wash  work,  to  form  an  easy  passage  to  sketching  from^  natur*- 
The  Classes  for  cxtni  drawing  at  Greenbank  School,  Liverpoc: 
hiive  been  remarkably  successful,! not  only  in  rapidly  bringiir-  _L^ag 
boys  on,  but  also  in  arousing  interest  in  drawing  througho»^  -^^it 
the  school — the  ambition  to  do  well  enough  to  be  qualified  ^o 

join  them  being  very  general.     Pen  drawing  is  very  popular,  ^c=m  ts 
special  artistic  qualities,  the  crispness,  the  sparkle,  the  effectivenf=^^=-^  ass 
of  contrasted    tones,   of    vigorous    blacks,    and    whites    ma       ^ifle 
brilliant  by  silvery  half-tones,  being  quickly  appreciated.     I  ha —   ^^e 
been  surjirised  to  find  how  many  boys  are  inclined  to  very  fi^     ^^  le 
delicate  and  elaborate  work.     I  have  a  good  collection  of  copL.    ^ei_*s, 
many  of  them  original,  and  the  others  selected  to  show  as  miB_  ^cz^h 
variety  of  good  method  as  possible,     I  require  banners  in  li^^^En 
work  to  do  special  bits  of  practising  to  enable  them  to  get  t*  "^fco 
precise  deptn   of  different   tones   ny  means  of  straight  liim>  -^ei2s. 
uncrossed,  of  varying  thickness  and  closeness  of  line,  and  ft.  jiki  "id 
this  an  excellent  and  unsuspected  way  of  getting  boys  to  pract>  t"-  ^ 
the  otherwise  uninteresting  drawing  of  straight  lines. 

Black  and  white  wash  work  drawings  are  also  great  favouri^r--^^. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  pocket-l>ook  sketches  in  pei"».  ^-^>( 
reinforced  with  washes — a  quick,  handy,  and  effective  means^^  ^i 
sketching  from  nature. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  boys  with  the  slightest  artifc^'^^}^- 
inclination  Uike  j^^reatcr  interest  in  this  drawing  from  li^^  ^'j^ 
black  and  white  picttures  than  in  working  from  models,  proba^  t>ly 
because  it  seems  so  nm<;h  Yiearer  to  Ait,  and  also  becausi^  '■^ 
results  are  better  appreciated  at  home.  But  though  I  -^^-^^ 
gratified  with  the  success  of  this  part  of  my  teachmg,  I  -«-*'  ^^ 
convinced  that  it  should  be  seconilary  to  the  model  drawi. 
A  boy  may  copy  a  picture  with  delicate  accuracy  who  could 
make  a  fairly  correct  drav^ing  of  a  haystack,  or  the  open  doo 
a  room  or  tne  top  of  a  table.  The  drawing  from  comnts»-  ^^ 
objects,  properly  taught,  is  a  much  more  thorough  traininpT  _  |j 
the  art  of  seeing.  At  the  same  time  it  n\ust  be  remember  ^^  ^^ 
that  a  boy  may  excel  in  drawing  cubes  and  models  whose  nm  ^^^ 
distinctly  artistic  faculties — his  appreciation  and    capacity       ^^/ 

Fictorial  or  decorative  design — remam  almost  wholly  uneduc ''•^^^ 
t  is,  therefore,  verv  desirable  that  both  kinds  of  work  should 
taught  in  schools — and  the   satisfactory  copying  of  oven   ^^^'-^ 
simple  pen  drawings  and  black  and  white  pictures  cannot 
taught  in  large  mixed  classes. 

Classes  for  extra  drawing,  however,  should  be  used  also  for   *. 
teaching   of  dra^ving  from  casts    and   from  flowers  and  pla^^ 
and  other  models  too  difficult  (because  of  their  varying  aspe^:^ 
for  a  large  class.     I  have  found  the  younger  boys  in  a  prept^ 
tory  school  do  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  working  from  casts.   CT 
large  yet  searching  manner  of  seeing  necessary  for  their,  prf^ 
copying  seems  to  entail  a  greater  mental  effort^ on  young  i> 
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'fchan  they  can  give,  with  so  little  stimulus  as  the  unnatural  dirty- 
'^ivhite  objects  provide.  Of  the  great  value  of  such  work,  however, 
^here  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The  casts  may  either  be  from  nature 
r  from  the  antiaue.  They  should  not  be  so  lai^e  as  to  overtax 
boy,  and  I  think  of  small  casts  those  from  smalinatural  objects 
Are  the  best. 

At  Greenbank  School  we  have  tried  to  encourage  the  designing 
Jkculty.  From  my  experience,  I  should  siiy  inventive  designing 
<5apacity  is  more  common  amo  ng  young  girls  than  young  boys, 
ibr  though  inducements  have  been  held  out  to  get  original 
<lesigns  for  initial  letters,  monograms,  and  bookplates,  the  results, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  been  unsatisfactory. 

I  regard  it  as  very  important  for  the .  teacher  to  watch  keenly 
for  any  little  sign  of  merit,  and  especially  to  recognise  the  good 
qualities  underlying  some  defects.  Praising  is  the  pleasantest 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  lesson,  but  the 
pointmg  out  of  faults  is  a  duty  which  must  never  be  shirked. 
Boys  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  keen  sense  of  justice,  and 
appreciate  strictly  fair  dealings,  even  when  unpleasant  for  them. 


Marks  for  Drawing. 

In  this  connection  I  must  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
marks.  Though  the  teacher  can  ill-spare  an}r  of  the  short  time 
from  the  teaching  to  award  marks  for  drawing,  I  think  marks 
should  be  given,  and  they  have,  of  course,  a  greatly  increased 
value  if  they  count  in  the  general  work.  Clever  boys  who  do 
not  care  for  drawing  would  then  find  it  necessary  to  give  more 
than  a  perftinctory  attention  to  it,  and  many  others  would 
apply  themselves  more  earnestly  for  the  sake  of  the  small  but 
tangible  reward.  The  boys  who  draw  well  (who  I  am  told 
sometimes  do  nothing  else  well)  would  feel  themselves  less  a 
set  apart,  if  their  marks  for  drawing  improved  their  position 
in  the  school.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  drawing  should  be 
considered  an  outside  matter. 

James  T.  Watts. 
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Though  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  boys  when  young 
should  be  rightly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  Art,  no  branch  of 
education  in  Preparatory  Schools  stands  in  greater  need  of 
systematic  organisation  and  encouragement. 

Most  minds  are  to-day  convinced  of  the  beneficial  effect  which 
he  training  of  eye  and  hand  has  upon  the  mental  development 
3f  children,  and  that  it  is  a  positive  duty  to  cultivate  the  powers 
3f  observation  and  invention,  and  to  give  the  young  a  fair 
chance  of  expressing  their  deUght  in  God's  works,  and  tneir  own 
natures  in  Art. 

The  very  excellent  Art  training  which  is  now  being  given  to  the 
children  m  many  of  our  Public  Elementary  Schools,  notably 
in  the  great  towns — Birmingham  and  London  for  example — 
evidences  the  interest  with  which  the  Government  views  the 
subject.  What  is  being  done  in  Birmingham  especially  is  most 
remarkable.  Great  simpUcity,  great  beauty  and  thoroughness 
characterise  the  teaching  of  Art  m  the  schools  of  that  city.  The 
London  School  Board  is  also  doing  wonderfully  good  work,  but 
their  design  is  not  so  simple,  and  the  work  is  less  ciean  and  direc.t 
than  that  done  in  some  other  of  our  large  towns.  But,  taking  it 
all  round,  the  School  Board  work  throughout  the  country  is  very 
good,  evincing  energy  and  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  and  a  splendid  response  from  the  pupils. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested,  and  to  some  extent  humiliated, 
as  an  Art  Teacher  in  Preparatory  Schools  and  in  a  Great  Public 
School,  by  the  altogether  wonderful  results  which  art- work  in 
our  Public  Elementary  Schools  has  already  produced. 

I  say  himiihated,  because  the  pupils  who  have  achieved  such 
triimiphs  do  not  come  as  a  rule,  from  cultured  homes,  where 
sesthetic  surroundings  exist,  calculated  to  refine  and  cultivate 
artistic  sense,  but  very  often  from  environments  where  beauty, 
order,  and  external  refinement,  all  three  necessary  to  true  art, 
are  exceedingly  rare  or  entirely  imknown. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  success  in  our  Public  Elementary- 
Schools  is  the  enUghtened  character  of  the  teaching  which  recog- 
nises that  children  desire  something  in  work  which  is  entirely 
enjoyable  and  beautiftil,  a  wise  admixture  of  play  with  work,  the 
two  going  happily  together  hand  in  hand.  The  wisdom  Avhich 
has  secured  lovely  and  interesting  specimens  of  plants,  floAvers, 
and  things  of  horticultural  interest  from  our  public  parks,  and 
sets    the   city  children,    delighted  babies    of   six    and    seven 


highly 

gether  right  and  appreciative  of  child  nature.  I  hope  that 
large  numbers  of  teachers  of  all  suhjects  saw  this  work  in 
^he  English  Education  Exhibition  last  January.  Since  those  who 
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have  done  so  Ciinnot  have  failed  to  receive  deUght  and  inspiration 
from  it,  for  it  proves  how  responsive  even  babies  are  when 
encouraged  to  express  their  feeling  about  anjrthing  of  beauty, 
their  intant  efibrts  nieiin  much  more  than  mere  imitation,  they 
implv  happiness  in  the  worker,  and  a  love  of  the  thing  done, 
dignifying  the  work  and  begetting  reverence,  they  show  that  the 
young  eyes  are  opening  to  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  they 
aftbrd  a  sinless  recreation  for  lives  surrounded  by  ugliness  and 
temptiition ;  but,  above  all,  they  create  refinement  of  mind  and 
character. 

Now,  if  this  and  much  more  can  be  and  is  being  done  under 
many  adverse  conditions  amongst  the  uncultured  classes,  much 
more  might  be  accomplished  by  right  organisation  and  eflTective 
instruction  amongst  the  more  cultured  cmsses  who  are  foimd  in 
Preparatory  Schools.  The  instincts  of  children  are  much  the 
same  whatever  their  external  conditions,  and  if  their  teachers 
possess  patience,  insight,  and  sympathy,  they  can  easily  interest 
children  in  the  elements  of  art.  But  however  well  grounded  a 
teacher  may  be  in  his  subject,  lacking  these  three  virtues  he  will 
never  evoke  much  response  from  children. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration 
of  Preparatory  School  masters,  some  simple  and  systematic  course 
of  instruction  in  Art  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  limitations 
which  exist  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

Tlie  Art-teaching  of  to-day  in  Europe,  America,  and  even  in 
England,  is  a  very  different  and  much  more  important  fietctor  in 
education  than  it  has  been  since  the  days  of  the  Renaissance. 
People  are  protesting  against  external  ughness  in  their  surround- 
ings. Towns  are  again  growing  beautiful.  Parks  are  laid  out  with 
lovely  arrangements  of  form  and  colour  by  true  floral  artists. 
The  handicrafts  are  everywhere,  in  the  palace  and  the  cottafi^e. 
Painting  and  sculpture  no  longer  arrogate  to  themselves  tne 
whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Art.  Design,  which  underUes  all  really 
great  Art,  is  re-asserting  its  supremacy,  and  pictorial  illustration 
teems  with  brilliant  originality.  The  many  marvellous  processes 
of  artistic  reproduction  give  a  beauty  and  variety  to  illustration 
beyond  anything  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  through  their 
agency  Art  permeates  civiUsed  life.  Now-a-days  the  term  Art- 
teaching  covers  a  wide  field.  Teachers  are  more  capable,  and 
begin  to  realise  that  the  power  of  doing  a  thing  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  gift  of  imparting  that  power  to  others,  and,  what 
is  still  more  important  and  significant,  students  of  all  ages  and 
classes  are  proaucing  better  results,  and  show  in  their  wore  more 
freedom  of  thought  and  greater  individualism. 

Art-teaching  to-day  means  more  than  training  the  eye  to 
perceive,  and  the  hand  to  delineate  form  and  colour.  Primarily 
it  means  the  educing  from,  or  leading  out  of,  the  pupil  his  special 
and  individual  power  of  expressing  his  own  feeling  about  Nature, 
not  merely  the  mechanical  power  of  portraying  the  fitcts  feJling 
on  the  retina,  but  suggesting  the  emotions  which  those  &cts 
create  in  his  soul. 
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We  teachers  of  the  young  should  be  specially  glad  of  our 
callmg,  because  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  have,  as  it  were,  new 
unspoiled,  untrained,  impressionable  minds  in  their  most  recep- 
tive period  of  growth,  to  deal  with,  it  should,  I  say,  be  a  joy  to 
us,  but  balanced  by  the  sense  of  heavy  responsibiuty,  for  plastic 
matter  can  be  easily  shaped  to  beauty  or  ugliness,  and  the 
hardening  of  time  fixes  its  lorm  for  ever. 

Personally  I  beUeve  that  the  most  important  part  of  our  work 
is  the  sympathetic  study  of  our  pupils'  minds,  an  order  that  we 
may  bring  out  from  them  that  whicn  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
ana  impart  to  them  that  sense  of  delight  which  accompanies  the 
expression  of  their  own  individuality. 

This  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  no  easy  task,  and  I  admit 
there  are  many  difficulties.  For  instance,  in  class-teaching, 
when  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  lesson  has  to  be  given  to 
twenty  or  thirty  ooys  of  diflferent  ages  and  ability,  the  minority 
perhaps  tolerant  of  work,  the  majonty  intent  on  evasion  or  play, 
nothing  but  the  power  of  attracting  and  interesting  them  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  can  avail,  and  here  comes  in  the  absolute 
need  of  a  wise  and  effective  method  of  teaching,  which  in  its 
initial  stages  is  nearly  all  play  and  which  througnout  its  whole 
course  never  quite  loses  this  aeUghtful  characteristic.  A  teacher 
must  take  for  granted  that  all  young  crciitures,  higher  in  the  scale 
of  being  than  earth-worms,  love  play,  and  only  an  abnormal 
adult-infant  can  do  without  it. 

I  have  seen  many  a  good  lesson  wasted,  and  many  a  respon- 
sive pupil  spoilt  for  the  time,  by  the  worrying  iteration   all 
through  the  lesson  of  such  reminders  as  this,  "  Jones  hold  your 
head  up;  Briggs,  tmn  your  toes  out,  and  don't  sniff";  Smith, 
keep  your  fingers  still,  and  don't  make  such  silly  grimaces."   Very 
excellent  and  moral  training  in  its  way,  necessary  in  a  gymnasium 
or  a  drawing-room,  but  very  disturbing  and  irritating  to  boys  who 
are  trying  to  follow  vulgar  fractions  or  who  are  absorbed  in  the 
prowess  of  Warwick  the  Kingmaker,  still  more  so  to  those  who  are 
xascinated  by  some  seductive  demonstration  of  form  and  colour, 
Which  by  its  spell  has  raised  them  for  the  moment  above  the 
eonsideration  of  what  their  young  unruly  limbs  are  doing.     To 
establish  a  feeling  of  reasonable  human  sympathy  between  one's 
Self  and  one's  pupils  is  the  first  step  towards  obtaining  good 
iresults.    I  have  heard  boys  say,  "  We  can  learn  from  old  so-and- 
j^o,  he's  more  like  a  friend  than  a  master." 

I  am  convinced  that  all  normal  and  natural  children  possess 
londeveloped  powers  and  possibilities,  and  not  least  amongst  them 
is  the  power  of  appreciating  beauty,and  the  deUght  in  producing  it. 
^These  may  be  latent  germs,  but  they  must  be  developed,  and  the 
question  is,  how  ?  For  they  may  quite  easily  be  nipped  and  killed 
Vw  want  of  insight,  patience,  or  power  on  tne  part  of  the  teacher, 
ilithertowehavebeenproneto  try  and  impose  upon  the  child's  mind 
^Dur  own  adult  ideas  and  standards,  thereby  producing  mental  indi- 
gestion and  discouragement.  We  are  apt  to  be  too  serious,  and 
eliminate  from  our  teaching  the  saving  salt  of  play,  rendering  it 
'ti.asteless  to  the  youthful    palate.      Moreover  this  craving    for 
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happiness  in  work  is  instinctive  and  natural^  and  Art,  above  all 
otner  subjects,  satisfies  it.  We  realise  this  in  the  radiant  chubby 
fa(3es  at  a  Kindergarten  and  the  pretty  interesting  work  resulting. 
Very  often  we  teachers  have  been  trained  and  partially  throttle 
by  some  set  sjstem  of  teaching  formulated  by  adult  minds  for 
rather  indiscriminate  application  to  all  conditions  and  to  all  ages, 
and  we  are  surprised  to  find  such  a  small  minority  of  our  young 
pupils  respond  to  it.  It  is  as  though  we  shook  sweets  from  a 
canister  mto  a  box  without  first  measuring  the  holding  capacity 
of  the  latter,  and  yet  our  system  wins  prizes  and  gains  standards, 
and  is  ticketed  as  complete  by  high  authorities.  But  the  higher 
the  estimate  of  our  own  system,  the  deeper  our  despair  in  finding 
that  even  with  its  aid  we  cannot  mould  our  pupils  into 
miniature  adults.  It  is  a  hopeless  combination,  and  nad  best 
not  be  attempted.  The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  don't  know  the  child  mind,  and  until  we  do,  we  cannot 
develop  it. 

What  then  are  its  characteristics  ?  Are  they  not  awakening 
wonder,  curiosity,  love  of  fine  things,  delight  botn  in  construction 
and  destruction,  the  desire  to  understana  how  things  are  made 
and  how  they  work,  inspired  through  all  with  a  perfect  passion 
for  play,  all  very  excellent  indications  to  the  teacher  ?  If  only 
clever  children  could  teach  children  it  would  be  an  ideal  state, 
for  we  elders  lose  our  sense  of  the  value  of  play,  and  only  those 
who  retain  their  child  nature  arc  ideal  teacners  of  children. 
Think  how  new,  fresh,  and  wonderful  the  world  is  to  child's 
eyes,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  interest  his  mind  if  the  teacher  will 
descend  from  the  rostnnn  and  first  learn  how  things  appear  ftt)m 
the  child's  stand-point,  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  lug  the  little 
one  up  to  his  level  by  main  force  and  make  him  gaze  out  on  a 
world  distorted  and  incomprehensible.  The  views,  conceptions, 
standards,  and  tastes  of  an  adult  are  simple  silUness  to  a  natural 
child.  Compel  him  to  see  through  your  eyes,  and,  hey,  presto ! 
all  the  joy,  fun,  and  wonder  have  vanished,  and  the  effect  of  your 
world  upon  him  will  certainly  not  result  in  Art.. 

These  introductory  remarks  are  not,  I  trust,  irrelevant  to-  the 
immediate  subject  of  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools, 
because  boys  come  to  them  when  quite  young  and  at  a -very 
impressionable  age,  long  before  the  romance  andmarvel  of  child- 
hood has  '*  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day,''  and  I  feel  the 
necessity  for  making  them,  in  order  that  the  groimd  may  be 
cleared  for  the  building  up  of  the  more  practical  portion  of  this 
essay. 

As  often  as  not,  those  who  have  to  teach  drawing  or  any  branch 
of  Art  in  Preparatory  Schools  are  quite  untrained  in  the  subject, 
their  primary  busmess  being  general  education,  which  heretofore 
has  not  included  Art.  For  drawing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  was  styled  an  "  accompUshment " ;  now,  in  high-class 
schools,  it  is  an  "  extra,"  but  in  our  PubUc  Elementary  Schools  €uid 
in  the  Continental  schools  of  all  grades  it  is  regarded  as  "  abso- 
lutely essential  " — one  of  the  pegs  whereon  the  teaching  of  all 
other  subjects  depends.    It  is  to  these  teachers  diat  I  principally 
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address  myself,  knowing  many  of  them  personally  and  finding 
them  all  earnest  in  desiring  enlightenment,  and,  moreover,  con- 
vinced of  the  great  importance  of  drawing,  both  for  themselves 
and  their  pupils,  because  of  its  power  in  illuminating  all  other 
school  subiects.  They  realise  that  intelli^ble  demonstration  on 
the  black-board  saves  much  time  and  talkmg,  and  imparts  clear- 
ness to  their  explanation. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  as  in 
Germany  or  France,  where  explanatory  sketches  are  employed 
in  indicating  objects  or  illustrating  incidents  relating  to  the 
words  or  phrases  which  the  class  is  learning.  In  Geography, 
again,  a  few  lines  will  describe  a  peninsula,  a  bay,  a  ravine,  or  will 
diflferentiate  a  volcano  from  any  other  kind  of  mountain,  besides 
describing  briefly  all  sorts  of  products  coming  from  different 
countries.  In  History,  Classics,  Science,  Mathematics,  and  in 
every  department  of  Natural  History,  teaching  is  made  easier  and 
more  interesting  by  drawing;  it  focuses  thought  and  incident 
through  the  appreciation  of  fonn,  doubling  the  strength  of  the 
impression  on  the  pupirs  mind.  And  it  is  wisely  ordered  that 
all  teachers  in  our  Public  Elementary  Schools  must  hold  certain 
certificates  for  drawing  before  they  can  teach  any  subject. 

I  am  fuUy  aware  that  such  conditions  do  not  as  yet  exist 
throughout  our  Preparatory  Schools,  and  that  the  Art  teachers  in 
them  require  help  and  advice.  I  shall  endeavour  in  this  essay 
to  indicate  lines  upon  which  they  might  proceed,  in  order  to 
make  the  best  of  existing  circumstances. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  all  intelligent  people  to  so  far  train 

their  eyes  and  hands,  that  they  can,  after  a  few  eftbrts,  succeed  in 

copying  a  simple  drawing  so  as  to  be  able  to  differentiate  ''  a 

hawke  from  a  handsaw,"  a  camel  from  a  whale,  a  sheep  from  a 

dog,  a  helmet  fi'om  a  tophat,  etc.,  etc.,  and  I  advise  all  those  who 

wisn  to  learn  enough  themselves  to  enable  them  to  overlook  and 

j>iiide  the  young,  to  practice  copying  forms,  in  outline  only,  from 

such  objects  as  birds,  fish,  shells,  flowers,  insects,  simple  animal 

forms  and  easy  architectural  details,  or  in  fact,  anything  else  that 

tnay  interest  tnem.     This  can  be  done  sometimes  from  nature, 

^nd  when  that  is  inconvenient,  from  books,  and  now-a-days  many 

^vell  illustrated  technical  books  are  available  at  moderate  prices. 

^nd  here  I  wish  to  suggest  that  all  Art-teachers  should  gradually 

cz^ollect  together,  for  help  and  reference,  a  small  set  of  such  books, 

Avorks  upon  Desim,  Ornament,  Handicrafts,  Botanical  Illustra- 

t:ions.   Pen  and  Ink  work.  Architecture,  and   Natural  History. 

I'or  it  is  foolish  to  imagine  that  any  teacher  can  carry  in  his 

liead  the  innumerable  facts  and  processes  the  knowledge  of  which 

is  needful  or  at  any  rate  hel])fiil  in  teaching  Art.     And  here  let 

xne  say,  the  only  way  in  which  a  teacher  can  succeed  in  giving 

^i  clear,  interesstiug,  and  fully  instructive  lesson,  is  by  previous 

careful  preparation,  so  that  from  beginning  to  end  every  Avord  to 

\)e  spoken  and  every  line  to  be  drawn  is  mirrored  in  his  mind, 

»s  well  as  all  reasonable  questions  upon  it  anticipated. 

The  Art-teaching  in  schools  for  young  children   should    be 
t:hroughout  based  on  d'emovstration,  and  demonstration  should 
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has  been  and  never  will  be  Art.  Imagination,  invention,  and 
feeling  are  the  powers  which  underlie  all  true  Art ;  these  we 
should  endeavour  to  educe  from  the  pupil  through  the  mechanical 
powers  of  eye  and  hand,  sight  and  touch. 

Briefly  to  explain  my  meaning,  it  is  better  to  draw  a  beautiful 
line  than  a  scientitically  accurate  one  ;  it  is  more  im{  ortiuit  to 
dispose  Unes  and  masses  with  beauty  of  feeling  than  that  we 
should  arrange  them  mathematiciilly.  Again,  a  freely  drawn 
spontaneous  line  made  by  swinging  the  whole  arm  and  hand 
rather  than  using  the  fingers  and  wrist  only  is  more  vital  and 
expressive  than  a  careful  and  painstaking  Une  hesitatingly  drawn, 
with  much  labour  and  many  rubbings  out,  which,  when  finished, 
represents  dead  accuracy,  without  character  or  feeling,  and  which 
has  given  no  pleasure  in  the  doing.  It  is  of  little  use  being  able 
to  copy  the  Parthenon  Frieze  if  the  appreciation  of  its  rhythmic 
arrangement  and  continuity  of  curve  is  not  understood.  A  few 
spots  rightly  arranged  in  relation  to  each  other  can  express  the 
same  laws  of  Art  applied  to  simple  elements,  as  this  the  greatest 
of  processionary  fnezes  exhibits.  The  abstract  arrangement  of 
lines  and  spaces  made  pleasant  to  the  eye  is  the  acknowledged 
basis  of  all  ^aphic  Arts,  the  verjr  foundation  of  design,  which  is 
itself  the  chief  element  of  beauty  in  all  really  great  Art. 

Now  design,  or  the  right  disposition  of  lines  and  spaces,  can  be 
taught  very  simply  in  an  elementary  way,  and  to  this  end  many 
books  have  been  ^vritten,  which  are  good  and  helpful,  in  so  far  as 
they  send  their  readers  to  Nature  with  more  understanding  and 
open  eyes.  And  the  main  reason  Avhy  design  should  be  taught  to 
the  very  youngest  of  children  is  because  from  the  very 
banning  it  is  charming.  It  awakens  fancy  and  invention, 
and  inspires  imagination,  at  the  same  time  atiording  the  means 
for  training  eye  and  hand.  For  children  receive  much  more 
pleasure  from  inventing,  or  what  they  CiiU  "  making  up,"  than 
trom  the  more  laborious  process  of  copying,  which  demands  from 
them  too  much  restraint.  Moreover,  very  few  children  are 
capable  of  copying  at  all  accurately,  as  they  have  no  joy  in  it. 
The  very  simplest  copies  are  the  best,  but  they  must  be  interest- 
ing and  must  not  require  of  the  child  too  much  application. 
There  is  no  romance  or  play  in  copying,  but  in  arranging  and 
inventing  there  is  an  infinity  of  delight. 

So  in  all  my  Preparatory  School  work,  I  make  design  the  basis 
of  my  teaching ;  it  inevitably  leads  on  to  the  study  of  form,  and 
embraces  all  that  is  beautiful  in  both  Nature  and  Art. 

A  charming  series  of  blackboard  lessons  may  be  given,  explain- 
ing the  laws  which  underlie  Design. 

Lesson  1  might  shew  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  law  of  Repeti- 
tion, by  repeating  at  fixed  intervals  any  simple  shape,  the  oval, 
for  instance,  which  is  the  elementary  form  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms. 

Lesson  2  might  introduce  the  laws  of  Variation  and  Alterna- 
tion, by  placing  between  the  ovals  at  set  distances  (of  course 
using  only  eye  measurement)  any  other  simple  form  placed 
horizontally,  if  the  ovals  are  upright,  or  vice  vered.     But  it  is  not 
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necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  detail,  as  any  of  the  recent  good 
books  on  the  subject  will  tell  the  teacher  all  he  needs  to  know.* 
In  the  Preparatory  Schools  Review  for  March  1898, 1  have  entered 
more  fiilly  into  the  details  of  lessons  in  Designs,  so  that  I  need 
not  here  repeat  myself 

The  interest  to  pupils  m  learning  the  art  of  Design  will  be 
much  enhanced  if  the  teacher  can  fina  time  and  opportunity  to 
study  somewhat  its  application  to  handicraft,  because,  although 
any  well-conceived  ana  rightly-ordered  arrangement  of  lines, 
masses,  and  tints  constitutes  Design,  yet  the  mere  making  of 
pattern  without  purpose,  solely  for  practice,  is  far  less  interesting 
than  designing  for  application  which  leads  on  to  the  study  of 
the  various  processes  whereby  Design  is  transformed  mto 
Decoration.  For  instance,  how  to  select,  modify,  and  adapt 
suitable  forms  for  metal  beating,  where  the  conditions  of  a 
partially  expansive  resistant  material,  and  particular  tools  capable 
of  worKing  in  definite  ways,  set  limitations  to  the  designers 
fancy.  It  is  auite  evident  that  in  using  certain  materials  and 
tools  the  handicraftsman  must  modify  his  design  before  it  is 
appropriate  to  its  new  conditions,  'fhe  sort  of  design  which 
works  out  well  with  the  needle  in  a  soft,  woven  fabric  will  not 
work  out  equally  well  with  chisel  cuts  or  hammer  l)eats  in  hard 
material.  Hence  we  obtain  what  is  commonly  called,  "  Conven- 
tion of  natural  forms." 

Now,  the  principles  which  work  this  change  from  |)atti;ni 
per  8e  into  decoration  can  be  quite  e^isily  learned  from  certain 
standard  books,  and  if  the  teacher  to  whom  they  are  new 
will  make,  and  keen,  notes  from  them  through  the  first  few  terms 
of  teaching,  they  will  be  handy  for  future  use,  when  new  pupils  go 
over  the  same  ground  with  him.  Of  course  it  is,  after  all,  more 
important  to  teach  children  design  than  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  its  application,  but  if  in  the  workshop  they  are  modelling, 
carving,  or  beating  metal,  as  they  would  like  to  do,  then  the 
application  of  design  is  very  essential. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  all,  or  even  most,  boys  had  passed 
through  a  really  enlightened  course  of  Kindergarten  teaching 
before  coming  to  Preparatory  Schools,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  awakening  their  interest  in  Art 
work,  as  tnat  would  have  been  done  already,  but  the  majority 
have  not  had  this  advantage,  and  consequently  are  ignorant  of 
the  power  latent  within  them  ready  for  unfolding,  to  tneir  great 
benefit  and  lasting  delight.  .  •   • 

But,  to  be  as  practical  as  possible,  I  will  state  what  is  in  my 
opinion  a  good  course  of  work  for  Preparatory  Schools,  calculated 
to  bring  boys  up  to  a  fair  state  of  efficiency,  enabling  them  to 
benefit  by  the  advanced  tencbing  Avhi(^h  is  given  in  some  few  of 
our  greiit  Public  Schools,  whore  the  teaching  of  Art  is  becoming 

*  I  should  have  wished  to  give  a  list  of  such  books  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  but  the  conditions  of  its  publication  render  that  impossible.  If 
however  any  teacher  desires  to  possess  information  on  the  subject,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  supply  it.  That  the  right  books  should  be  obtained  i^,  to  iby 
mind,  a  matter  of  importance. 
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a  recognised  factor  in  education,  and  is  being  conducted  upon 
more  or  less  enlightened  lines,  but  where  unfortimately  too  little 
time  is  fz^iven  to  the  subject. 

The  course  which  I  suggest  will  be  found  both  varied  and 
practical,  and  is  as  follows: — (1)  Line  drawing?  (2)  design,  (3) 
freehand  from  objects,  (4)  brushwork,  (5)  memory  drawing,  (6) 
elementary  shading,  (7)  relief  drawing,  (8)  lessons  in  proportion, 
(9)  free  arm  work  on  the  bkckboai3.  These  branenes  of  the 
subject  I  now  proceed  to  explain. 

(1)  Line  drawing  on  large  piper  or  blackboard  with  brush, 
chalk,  or  charcoal.     These  large  lines  should  be  drawn  with  a 
free  swing  of  the  whole  arm  nght  from  the  shoulder,  the  pupil 
standing  or  sitting  at  arm's  length  from  the  board. 

Lfine  drawing  on  smaller  scale  in  pencil,  which  should  be  held 
^rather  upright,  the  hand  moving  freely  over  the  surface  of  the 
juaper.  The  entire  line  must  be  drawn  at  once,  without  stopping 
or  patching,  and  if  not  a  good  line  it  must  be  rubbed  out,  and 
the  whole  of  it  re-drawn.  AH  voung  students  should  draw  lame. 
"1  work  cramps  the  hand  and  looks  weak  and  timid.  Ko 
small  drawing  should  be  allowed  at  first  until  spontaneity  is 
ttained,  and  children  should  not  be  worried  into  making  very 
leat,  regular,  wiry  lines  without  energy  or  character,  by  rubbing 
nd  patching.  This  is  the  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  machine- 
Ira  wn  copies  for  freehand  work;  the  very  nature  of  the  copy 
:x~nakes  freedom  impossible. 

(2)  The  bases  of  design  should  be  taught ;  very  simple  forms 
J^hould  be  used,  and  something  should  be  shown  the  pupils  of 
the  ornamental  treatment  of  natural  objects. 

(3)  Freehand  drawing  from  eivsy  objects  should  be  taught 

"Xwith  simple  explanations  of  their  perspective.     Avoid  the  use  of 

:r-uler  and  compiss,  which  are  not  needed  until  later,  when  the 

^science  of  perspective  is  taught.     But  this  will  never  be  a  fitting 

Subject  for  Preparatory  Schools,  for  as  far  as  the  elenjeiits  of  Art 

**re  concerned  the  stucly  of  perspective  is  useless.     It  falsifies  and 

distorts  form,  as  the  luunan  eye  sees  it.     It  is  too  dull  and 

clifficult  for  younj^  minds  to  grasp.     It  may  oveiitiially  bo  u.sefnl 

lio  the  architect,  but  it  is  of  no  value  in  the  training  of  young 

^jyes.     If  children  are  made  to  notice  that  rerrding  lines  appear 

^to  converge  towards  a  point  on  a  lino  on  the  ovo-lov(4,  and  that 

Xinos  below  the  eye  appear  to  nin  vp  to  the  hoVizon  whilst  those 

-^^bovo  run  fZou*?), 'they  will  soon  grasp  the  j)rincii)les  sufficiently 

t^o  understand  what  they  f^oo  and  reproduce  it  intelligentlv.     But 

^ere  arises  the  question,  How  to  give  a  lesson  in  model  drawing 

3  a  class  who  all  sec  the  object  from  different  points  of 
iew?  This  I  know,  from  long  experience,  cannot  oe  done 
_atisfiictorily  in  a  limitetl  time,  and  so  the  best  solution  of  the 
^dlifficulty  is  as  follows  -.—The  teacher  should  begin  by  explaining 
i  ts  general  form,  calling  attention  to  its  proportions,  construction, 
na  the  direction  of  its  riiain  linos.  Then,  after  he  has  satisfied 
imself  that  the  class  has  grasped  these  essentials,  he  must  draw  it 
rge  on  the  blackboard  in  one  or  more  positions,  letting  the 
ipils  follow  him  line  by  line,  drawing  as  he  draws.     He  should 
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then  walk  round  the  class  to  see  if  the  proportion  and  general 
features  have  been  realised  rifjfhtly,  after  which  he  will  proceed 
with  his  demonstration,  pnttinjj:  in  such  simple  details  as  will  not 
compli(iJite  or  confuse  the  j^'i^ueral  eftect.  In  a  small  class  the 
model  may  l>e  Jio  placed  that  each  hoy  c^mdraw  it  fmrn  his  own 
point  of  view.  1  f  tmie  permits  the  teacher  should  go  round  making 
marginal  demonstrations  on  the  pupils'  hooks.  This  is  a  hanpy 
compromise  between  individual  and  class  tcixching,  but  involves 
the  teacher  in  a  grent  amount  of  labour,  and  means  more  time. 

(4)  A  very  delightful  series  of  lessons  may  be  given  in  brush- 
work,  the  teacher  demonstrating  on  large  piper  fixed  to  a 
sloping  board.  The  ease  and  freedom  of  the  brush  and  the 
fascinating  medium  of  colour  never  fail  in  evoking  happjr  response 
from  the  pupils.  Elementarv  brush  work  may  oe  divided  into 
three  divisions,  first  that  Avhicli  gives  the  natural  marks  or  touches 
of  the  tool  itself,  ovoid  blobs  of  varying  proportions  suggesting 
leafage  and  affording  scope  for  invention  in  their  arrangement. 
Second,  by  lines,  straight  and  curved  wide  and  narrow,  drawn  in 
all  directions,  their  width  or  breadth  beuig  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  pressure  employed.  These  two  divisions  in  conjunc- 
tion make  most  beautinil  forms.  The  third  division  consists  of 
flat  tinting  over  spaces  whereby  pattern  is  emphasise<l  and  the 
relative  character  ot  colour  demonstrated.  All  this  is  very  ciusy 
work,  pleiisurable  to  pupils  and  tcjichers  alike. 

(5)  Perhaps  the  most  important  sul)ject  of  all  is  memory 
drawing,  which  is  too  often  neglected.  If  children  can  memorise 
forms  (and  they  all  vaui)  they  possess  a  substratum  of  fact  for 
invention  to  work  upon,  they  gain  power  of  perception,  for  nothing 
can  be  committed  to  memory  witliout  keen  intelligent  observa- 
tion. In  this,  of  course,  the  te^icher  must  largely  direct  them 
but  the  tiisk  is  slight,  a,s  young  minds  are  l)otn  impressionable 
and  recej>tive,  and  as  easily  grasp  and  retiiin  essentials  as  the 
adult  minds,  which,  knowmg  more,  often  see  too  much.  To 
teach  memory  drawing  well,  the  teacher  must  first  thoroughly 
instruct  himself  in  the  facts  which  ho  wishes  the  class  to 
memorise.  Ho  will  then  begin  the  lesson  by  explaining  the 
object,  as   in  model  drawing,   pointing  out  its  characteristics, 

f)roportion,  general  form  and  constniction,  allowing^  the  class  to 
ook  at  it  wliilst  it  is  being  explained.  Then  putting  it  out  of 
sight,  he  should  ask  questions  upon  it,  correcting  wrong  answers. 
When  that  is  done,  the  class  should  have  live  minutes  for 
transferring  what  they  remember  of  it  to  their  paper.  Some 
pupils  will  remember  more*,  others  less,  but  if  the  object  is  again 
exposed  for  one  minute,  and  five  more  minutes  are  given  for 
completing  and  correcting,  it  will  be  found  that  the  majority 
have  remembered  all  the  main  points,  and  whilst  their  minas  are 
intent  on  memory  they  often  draw  surprisingly  good  lines, 
because  they  are  not  thinking  too  much  about  them,  for  poor 
feeble  lines  often  result  from  nervous  anxiety.  It  is  well  at  the 
beginning  of  each  lesson  to  let  the  pupils  repeat  from  memoij 
the  object  thoy  learnt  and  drew  at  the  previous  lesson ;  thia 
genorafly  takes  five  or  ten  minutes. 
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(6.)  By  elementary  pencil  shading  1  mean  the  careful  covering 
of  spaces  with  broad,  even  and  parallel  lines.  These  exercises 
can  06  made  very  interesting  if  the  spaces  are  of  beautiful  form 
and  gmcefully  disposed  in  relation  to  the  unshaded  parts,  and 
this  disposition  oi  hght  and  dark  sliapos  or  sj)ii<es  is  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  Art.and  ditt'erentiatesa  decorative  picture  from 
an  undeconitive  cme,  a  vulgar  street-jM)ster  from  a  refiru'd  Turner. 

(7.)  By  way  of  change,  and  as  a  promise  of  good  things  to 
come,  more  advanced  nupils  might  do  a  cert^iin  amount  of  relief 
drawing,  which  is  a  development  of  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
position of  light  and  dark,  introducing  the  new  elements  of 
roundness  and  solidity  by  graxlaticm  and  cast  shadow.  But  this 
work  should  1k^  kept  as  simple  as  possible  by  ignoring  reflected 
light  and  leaving  out  subtle  gi*adations,  but  using  only  pure 
light,  half  tone,  shade,  and  cast-shadow.  If  executed  in  chalk, 
pencil,  or  stump,  all  the  shading  should  be  in  lines  even  and 
parallel  sloping  downwards  from  right  to  left.  I  only  advise 
this  relief  drawing  in  the  case  of  advanced  boys  who  possess  the 
desire  to  imit^ite  something. 

(8)  Proportion  is  so  important,  most  children  being  weak  in 
the  sense,  that  it  is  well  if  tlie  teacher  gives  an  occasional  lesson 
in  which  this  quality  only  is  insisted  on,  placing  before  the 
class  some  simple  objects  and  contrasting  their  relative  propor- 
tions, com|mring  their  heights,  lengths,  and  bulk,  and  the  dimen- 
sion of  |>art  to  part.  The  Siune  may  be  done  by  comparing  line 
with  line,  or  space  with  space  on  the  bla<!kboar(l,  and  in  marking 
these  exercises  the  teacher  must  be  (careful  to  mark  for  proportion 
only,  not  allowing  neatness  or  beauty  of  line  to  win  high  marks, 
as  the  object  of  the  lesson  is  pro|X)rtion. 

(9)  Practice  on  the  large  blacklx)ard  is  much  enjoyed  by 
children  and  is  exctellent  for  them  in  every  way.  The  arm  should 
swing  freely  and  all  the  drawings  should  bo  large  This  produces 
pluck  in  drawing  and  gives  gi-eat  freedom.  It  is  well,  moreover, 
to  encourage  the  use  of  both  hands,  for  several  (»bvious  reasons. 
Firstly,  because  the  use  of  the  left  hand  is  said  to  strengthen  the 
right  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  at  anytime  it  serves  as  a  substitute 
to  an  injured  right  hand.  Secondly,  because  children  enjoy  the 
sense  of  power  it  gives,  and  can  cover  a  large  surface  without 
shifting  their  position.  And,  thirdly,  it  is  a  great  convenience  in 
dmwiug  symmetrical  obj(»cts,  for  both  sides  can  be  drawn  at  once. 
Large  drawing  on  the  blackboard  is  esptM-ially  useful,  as  in-  doing 
it  the  arm  registers  the  right  action  automatically,  and  enables 
children  to  produce  at  will  very  tree  and  accurate  torms. 

Now,  the  course  I  have  sugg(\sted  includes  nine  varieties  of 
lessons,  but  for  junior  classes  it  will  be  well  to  taki^  only  four  or 
five  of  them,  ac(M>rding  to  the  inclination  of  the  teacher. 

Space  only  permits  me  to  make  suggestions  upon  the  sort  of 
work  which "snould  be  attempted,  and  nnich,  very  nuich,  must 
always  depend  upon  the  teacher  s  power  of  initiation. 

As  to  what  is  being  done  at  this  present  time  in  Preparatory 
Schools  in  England,  I  am  only  partially  qualified  to  sneak,  but 
tliose  schools  which  have  come  under  my  notice  are  all  making 
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strenuous  efforts  to  place  their  Art  classes  on  a  fair  footing.  I 
know  of  one  school  in  particular  which  is  responding  splendidly 
to  the  modem  idea  that  Art  is  an  integral  part  of  education,  for 
its  headmaster  has  built  a  very  perfect  Art  studio,  beautiftilly 
appointed,  with  everything  needful  for  carrying  out  a  system  of 
thorough  Art-training,  and  down  to  the  smallest  details  of 
furniture  and  fittings  has  given  his  Art  teacher  and  his  pupils 
every  possible  chance.  They,  on  their  part,  are  making  good 
response,  and  already  have  turned  out  excelloht  work. 

Where  masters  are  in  earnest  about  the  subject  of  Art,  but  do 
not  feel  themselves  fully  qualified  to  teach  it  thoroughly,  they 
might  do  well  to  consult  occasionally  with  a  teacher  of 
experience,  who,  if  he  \dsited  their  school  even  once  a  term, 
would  be  able  by  suggestions  and  criticisms  to  keep  them  working 
on  sound  lines.  For  until  recently  the  idea  of  teaching  anything 
more  than  pencil  drawing  from  flat  copies  or  objects  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  many  Preparatory  School  masters.  If  they 
do  not  want  to  remain  miles  behind  the  Public  Elementary 
Schools  in  this  matter  they  must  begin  to  organise  a  rational 
system  in  this  branch  of  education,  for  the  interest  which  the 
ratepayer  receives  on  the  money  he  invests  in  Public  Elementary 
School  Art  Teaching  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  that 
which  the  fjarent  of  an  average  Preparatory  schoolboy  receives. 
In  saying  this  I  blame  no  one,  as,  owing  to  tne  great  pressure  on 
the  time-table.  Preparatory  Schools  are  handicapped  ;  but,  still, 
that  it  is  so  remains  a  melancholy  fact. 

I  do  not  know  whether  in  most  Preparatory  Schools  it  is  custo- 
mary to  give  marks  for  dmwing,  but  where  they  are  given  for 
other  subjects  they  should  not  be  withheld  from  this,  as  boys  are 
greatly  encoura<^ed  by  finding  tlmt  their  patience  and  industry, 
or  even  their  talent  in  drawing,  affects  their  places  in  form  :  and 
why  should  it  not  do  so  equally  with  all  other  gifts  or  virtue 
they  possess  / 

1  wish  to  warn  teiichers  not  to  mar  their  work  by  laying  undue 
stress  upon  producuig  a  showy  series  of  drawings  for  the  boy  to 
take  home  in  order  to  please  parents.  My  experience  of  patents 
leads  me  to  think  that  they  would  rather  their  boj's  gain  power 
by  constant  practice  than  produce  for  their  edification  a  smart  piece 
of  workshowing  more  labour  than  learning.  Forwhenboysaireaoing 
blackboard  work,  it  cannot  appear  at  the  end  of  the  term,  as  it  is 
cleaned  off  after  every  lesson,  although  the  very  last  lesson  of  the 
term  might  be  left  on  the  blackboard  for  exhibition.  Again, 
"  memory  drawinjj  "  does  not  make  so  fine  a  show  as  copiesdone 
from  objects,  but  it  means  the  acquisition  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  and  the  lessons  on  proportion  show  very  poor 
artistic  results,  but  are  invaluable.  Also  those  exercises  which 
are  merelv  for  gaining  hand  power  are  extremely  imi)erfect  art, 
but  so  also  are  scales  on  the  piano.  It  is  fatal  to  think  first  of 
all  of  making  a  show,  but  it  is  well  that  all  work,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  should  be  seen  collectively  at  the  term's  end,  or  twice 
in  the  year,  by  both  boys  and  parents.  I  strongly  advise 
teachers  to  keep  their  OAvn  hands  off  the  boys'  work,  ana  to  rely 
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Solely  upon  demonstration,  for  if  the  drawing  is  "  touched  up  " 
good  pupils  are  discouraged,  and  idle  ones  are  induced  to  leave 
all  the  nard  bits  for  the  teacher  to  do.  The  system  of  working 
over  the  pupils'  drawing  creates  dishonesty,  for  some  cannot 
confess,  imder  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  mother,  that  the  part  she 

E raises  most  is  the  master's  work.  If  a  tciicher  has  to  impose 
is  corrections  upon  his  pupils  work  it  shows  one  of  two  things, 
either  that  the  subject  is  too  difficult  or  that  the  pupil  is 
indiiferent  to  it. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  occasionally  a  nuister  is 
justified  in  helping  a  very  keen  and  patient  worker  over  some 
unforeseen  difficulty,  uistcad  of  allowing  him  to  suffer  great 
discouragement,  but  in  this  case  the  correction  should  be  notified 
in  ink,  and  signed  by  the  teacher. 

There  is  one  very  important  subject  which  I  hope  may  com- 
mend itself  to  tne  notice  of  headmasters,  and  that  is  the 
inevitable  association  of  the  Art  classes  with  the  workshop. 
They  naturally  play  into  and  strengthen  one  another's  hands,  for 
nothing  can  be  done  really  well  in  carpentry,  carving,  metal 
work,  or  modelling  that  is  devoid  of  Art,  such  iis  beauty  of 
proportion,  grace  of  line,  or  fineness  of  form.  Moreover,  all 
handicraft  demands  some  sort  of  decoration  which  cannot  exist 
apajt  from  Art. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  all  boys  in  the  workshop  should 
also  belong  to  the  Art  classes,  for  the  sense  of  touch  there 
employed  is  the  finest  faculty  for  learning  and  appreciating  form. 
On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  well  if  all  who  are  learning  to 
draw  would  also  do  some  modelling  in  wax,  plastocine,  or  clay, 
as  the  manipulation  of  these  substances  teaches  form  by  feeling. 
Very  simple  studies  of  shells,  birds,  fishes,  fruits,  and  flowers  can 
quite  easily  be  modelled  by  quite  young  children  imder  proper 
instruction,  and  any  teacher  may  learn  the  elements  of 
modelling  or  carving  from  manuals,  at  very  little  cost  of  time 
and  money 

Working  out  simple  designs  in  beaten  copper  might  be  done  in 
the  workshops,  the  pupils  having  previously  made  their  designs 
in  class.  Inexpensive  nandbooks  can  be  procured  on  this  and  all 
other  handicrafts. 

In  offering  these  suggestions  I  am  not  addressing  myself  to 
those  teachers  who  feel  themselves  to  be  efficient  and  "  up  to  date," 
for  they  need  no  advice  or  interference,  but  I  know  there  are 
many  amongst  Preparatory  School  masters  who  ^^rill  welcome 
advice  as  gladly  as  I  myself  did  when  first  beginning  to  tciich. 

I  know  of  some  schools  where  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  is 
much  restricted  by  outside  control,  and  by  no  means  to  the 
advantage  of  the  schools  in  question,  and  I  should  suggest  to  all 
headmasters  and  headmistresses  that  they  would  do  better  if  they 
placed  implicit  tnist  in  their  own  sUitf,  so  long  as  the  pupils  are 
nappy  and  the  results  good  in  coraparfson  with  other  schools,  for 
it  would  be  very  irritating  to  a  classical  or  mathematical  master 
to  have  his  course  laid  down  and  controlled  by  someone  outside 
the  school  in  which  ho  taught. 
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Before  concluding  I  want  to  sav  a  few  words  about  the  way  in 
which  specially  gifted  pupils  should  be  treated.  Taking  for 
granted  that  the  end  and  aim  of  education  is  the  development  of 
mind  and  character,  which  in  these  days  of  cramming  for 
examinations  mii^ht  well  be  doubted  by  the  sceptic,  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  licad-nuisters  to  recognise  their  responsibility 
towards  those  of  their  pupils  who  possess  a  special  gift,  whether 
for  Art  or  any  other  subjec^t,  and  to  allow  extm  time  for  its 
development,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  some  subject  of  secondary 
importiince  to  that  particular  pupil.  I  have  often  know^n  cases 
in  which  clever  men  deplored  tJie  fact  that  when  at  school  no 
facility  was  aftbrded  theru  of  cultivating  their  really  greatest 
power.  It  Wius  overlooked,  or  the  time-table,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  PersiaiLs,  could  not  be  altered,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  days  when  their  minds  were  most  impressionable,  were 
lost  for  ever,  and  in  spite  of  after  exertions  were  never  really 
recovered. 

It  surely  is  reasonable  to  plead  for  more  time  to  be  given  for 
the  cultivation  of  special  gitts,  not  only  for  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  but  for  the  good  of  the  (*omnumity.  And  if  this 
special  gift  is  for  Art,  why  should  it  not  have  equal  chances  with 
classics  or  mathematics  ^  1  tremble  whilst  writing  such 
audacious  words,  and  see  rising  round  me  the  angry  ghosts  of 

Sotent,  grave,  and  reverend  scholars  shaking  dusty  tomes 
ireateningly,  but-  I  nuirmur  an  apology  and  defence,  **  more 
things  are  wrought  by  Art  than  yonder  wan  scholars  wot  of," 
Once  let  a  boy  or  girl  Hnd  his  or  her  true  metier,  and  they  begin 
to  live  in  all  their  fulness,  developing  in  all  directions,  but 
missing  it,  or  being  misdirected  to  tnings  of  secondary  interest, 
they  move  slowly  if  not  sullenly  in  a  state  of  suppressed 
rebellion,  achieving  little  more  than  disiippointment,  whereas  in 
following  its  own  individual  bent  a  young  nature  opens  out 
happily  and  soon  perceives  the  correlation  of  other  suojects  to 
its  own  beloved  one,  and  can  be  led  from  that  as  the  focus,  to  the 
others  as  the  fringe.  1  am  happy  to  think  that  at  some  schools 
extra  hours  are  now  allowed  for  boys  of  unusual  abihty. 

Even  when  a  boy  possesses  some  deep  enthusiasm,  it  is  often 
cherished  secretly,  wnether  it  be  for  Art  or  any  other  subject. 
A  certain  shyness  and  wonder  often  accompany  the  possession  of 
great  gifts,  the  child  himself  not  comprehending  why  he  feels 
himself  different  to  others,  and  often  through  a  sort  of  gaucherie 
he  withholds  his  contidcnce  from  his  teacher,  until  by  intuition, 
tact,  or  sympathy  the  teacher  finds  him  out.  Then  under  wise 
guidance  the  boy  is  transformed  !  He  has  found  himself,  and 
he  will  do  anv  mortal  thing  for  that  teacher.  I  have  known 
boys  who  meelily  resigned  th(?inselves  to  draw  flowers,  birds,  and 
butterflies,  or  even  cubes  and  pyramids  because  the  teacher  told 
them  to  do  so,  when  all  the  time  the  unuttcred  longing  of  their 
souls  was  to  draw  steam  engines  or  ironclads.  First,  therefore, 
find  the  boy's  great  enthusiasm,  then  notice  what  medium  he 

t)refers  working  in,  pencil,  pen,  paint  or  plaster,  and  you  can  then 
ead  him  willingly,  or  he  may  even  outrun  you  along  the  lines  of 
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liis  liking.  Boys  who  want  to  paint  birds  will  spend  equal  pains 
over  the  study  of  twig  and  leaf  as  a  sotting  to  their  beloved 
object. 

tupils  possessing  extraordinary  talent  or  real  enthusiasm  must 

T)e  allowed  to  use  material  unstintingly  out  of  school  hours,  and 

should  be  encouraged  to  express  their  ewn  feelings  and  ideas 

unrestrainedly,  they  thereby  show  the  te^icher  their  strength  and 

"weakness,  their  own  individuality,  for  bov  differeth  from  boy  as 

2st.ar  from  star,  and  strong  indi\dduality  demands  special  treat- 

jnent.    A  clever  child  may,  in  drawing  a  horse,  indicate  its  action 

splendidly  as  being  that  which  strikes  him  most,  but  his  sense  of 

proportion  or  his  perception  of  form  may  be  weak,  he  may  draw 

it  in  thin  wiry,  confused,  and  scribbly  lines,  when  it  miglit  have 

l>ecn  suggested  better  and  more  quickly  by  deliberate  simple  ones. 

It   is  often  advantageous  that  a  boy    should    select   nis    own 

material    for  working     in,    but    he    seldom    knows    the    best 

method    of  using  it;  he   may  prefer  the    pen    to    the  pencil, 

"but     its     technical     power    is    unknown     to     him;    he     wiU 

generally  use    it    feebly,    the   brush    sloppily,    or    the   stumps 

smudgily.     And   here    is     where   the    teacher    comes    in,    mv 

irom    very    fulness    and    exuberance    of    ideas    and    feelings 

the  child  will  scrawl  his  fancies  regardless  of  correct  technique 

But  a  wise  teacher  will  set  him  to  restrained  measured  work  in 

"which  deliberate  control  is  exercised  over  every  line,  allo^ving 

him  occ^isionally  to  wanton  in  scribble  as  a  safety  vent.     He  will 

soon  be  brought  to  value  the  higher  quality  of  the  technique 

^hich    well  -  controlled    and    thoughtful    lines    produce.      For 

teachers,  like  doctors,  ain  only  promote  health  in  their  patients 

"by  true  diagnosis  and  right  remedy.     Sometimes  a  sensitive  or 

delicately-constituted  boy  will  show  neatness  and  timidity  in  his 

"work  which  renders  it  invertebrate.     This  tendency  must  be  met 

4ind  overcome  by  giving  him  large  work  to  do  with  fearless  broad 

lines  drawn  at   ann's   length,  using  charcoal   or  big  brushes. 

Until  ho  regains  balance  by  appreciating  the  value  of  force,  he 

should  be  set  to  make  quick  SKctches  from  objects  in  a  given 

time,  so  that  he  may  leani  to  jot  down  essentials  fearlessly  and 

ivithout  hesitation,  and,  when  it   is  possible,  from   living  and 

moving  objects. 

As  regards  material  required,  I  find  that  ordinary  school  desks 
do  perfectly  well  for  drawing  at,  only  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
the  boy  sit  up,  and  not  too  near  the  desk.  The  habit  of  leaning 
over  the  work  is  bad  for  the  chest  and  eyes,  for  with  the  head 
close  to  the  paper  the  drawing  is  out  of  focus  and  distorted,  and 
the  boy  is  apt  to  draw  ^v'ithout  freedom,  as  he  only  sees  a  part  of 
each  line  at  a  time,  instead  of  seeing  the  whole.  If  a  rail  can  be 
fixed  above  the  desk  so  that  a  blackboard  can  be  leant  up  against 
it,  the  base  lodging  in  the  grovo  which  conUins  the  inkwell,  it  is 
better  for  the  pupil  than  having  to  rest  the  board  upon  his  knee 
and  against  the  desk ;  it  gives  a  better  slope,  is  more  level  with 
the  eyes,  and  makes  the  boy  sit  up. 

A   good   large    blackboard    for    the  teacher  is    an   absolute 
essential.     The  necessary  material  for  the  pupils  should  be  as 
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follows: — A  drawing  book  on  block  14  by  10  inch^,  blackboard 
20  by  16  or  larger,  a  box  containing  four  to  six  moist  colours,  an 
enamelled  tin  cup  for  water  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  desk,  pencils 
of  three  or  four  diegrees,  three  cameFs  hair  brushes,  fine,  medium, 
and  wash  size,  an  18-inch  boxwood  ruler,  for  very  occasional  use, 
a  small  case  of  coloured  chalks,  a  sponge,  and  a  soft  duster.  The 
initial  cost  of  these  would  be  about  12s.,  and  many  of  the  articles 
would  last  for  several  terms  if  taken  care  of. 

Where  the  school  is  in  the  country  boys  can  assist  in  collecting 
objects  for  drawing  from  outdoors,  and  they  often  by  doing  so 
give  the  teacher  a  hint  as  to  what  interests  them  most,  even 
live  things,  if  properly  caged  and  controlled,  might  sometimes 
be  allowed.  The  School  Museum  shoidd  be  put  under  requi- 
sition as  a  source  of  supply  to  the  Art  classes.  This  will 
create  an  interest  in  the  Museum  itself  which  is  helpfid  in 
many  ways. 

Teachers  should  avoid  dulness  and  lack  of  interest  in  the 
objects  they  set  the  class  to  draw.  Few  boys  care  for  geometrical 
solids,  and  show  their  good  taste  in  ignoring  them.  I  cannot 
conceive  why  they  should  be  supposed  to  like  them,  neither  does 
an  intelligent  boy  feel  enthusiasm  in  drawing  a  school-chair 
for  the  sixth  time,  or  the  inevitable  vase  twenty  times,  especially 
when  out  of  the  school  window  he  sees  lovely  landscape  forms 
living  and  moving  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  sure  sign  ot  dulness 
or,  let  us  say  overwork,  on  the  teacher's  part,  when  the  same 
tedious  and  heartily  hated  models  are  drawn  and  drawn  ad 
nauseam. 

All  school  masters,  whether  Art  teachers  or  others,  can 
encourage  boys    to  exercise  their  powers   as  draughtsmen  by 

fetting  them  to  draw  from  memory  and  invention,  or  copy  from 
ooks,  fonns  and  incidents  relating  to  their  particular  list  of 
subjects  and  bearing  upon  the  lesson  in  hand. 

These  sketches  and  copies  (done  out  of  school)  might  receive 
marks,  for  they  impress  the  facts  and  ideas  which  the  lesson 
contains  upon  the  pupils'  minds  and  show  research  and  industry, 
and  however  childish  these  efforts  may  be  as  Art,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  boy  has  enjoyed  doing  them  should  sufiice,  although 
they  may  not  merit  marks. 

As  a  last  word  to  my  fellow-teachers  1  woidd  say :  Do  not 
attempt  too  much,  keep  j^our  teiiching  simple  and  clear ;  it  cannot 
be  too  much  so  for  children.  Avoid  unnecessary  detail,  and 
accentuate  essentials,  do  not  try  to  demonstrate  an3rthing  which 
is  not  perfectly  plain  to  your  own  mind,  or  confusion  will  ensue ; 
see  that  your  pupils  follow  the  first  facts  of  a  demonstration 
before  attempting  elaboration.  Do  not  depend  too  much  upon 
bought  copies,  but  make  most  for  yourself;  you  will  the  sooner 
bring  your  pupils  into  touch  with  your  own  personality.  Enter 
with  your  classes  into  the  feeling  of  recreation  which  your  sub- 
ject, above  all  others,  possesses.  Don't  feel  nervous  if  your 
demonstration  is  not  perfect,  so  long  as  it  contains  some  truth 
and  feeling.  Most  artistic  temperaments  suffer  from  great 
nervousness,  but  this  very  faiUng   produces  a  sensitiveness  in 
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t.lieir  work  which  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  Never  let  your 
pupils  feel  that  you  are  depressc-d  about  your  work  or  theirs,  and 
cioii't  Toind  if  a  minority  of  them  appear  critical  towards  your 
cSemonstrations,  it  is  good  for  them,  showing  their  keenness,  it  is 
"virell  for  you,  for  it  stimulates  to  better  work.  Don't  mistake  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  precocious  pupil  for  conceit,  and  don't  snub  him 
into  silence  ana  indifference,  and  above  all  remember  that 
encouragement  does  more  than  fault  finding. 

There  is  good  cause  for  art  teachers  in  all  schools  to  take 
i,  because  it  is  evident  that  Art  and  its  great  educational 
^value  are  becoming  more  widely  recognised  throughout  the 
^3ivilised  world,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  fall 
2nto  line  with  all  other  school  subjects,  from  the  Public  Elemen- 
^tiiary  School  upwards  to  the  Universities,  and  in  the  near  future 
^he  most  conservative  of  academics  will  as  soon  think  of  denying 
its  worth,  as  an  integral  part  of  mental  development,  as  they 
"^urould  thmk  of  disallowing  the  use  of  the  right  hand. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  is  now  being 
^one  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  by  State  aid  and  other  means  towards  developing 
%he  Art  instinct  inherent  in  every  child,  proving  that  oiu*  neigh- 
^l>ours  across  the  Channel  are  well  ahead  of  us  m  this  branch  of 
^sducation,  r^arding  it  as  the  hand-maid  of  all  good  school 
teaching. 

And  I  close  my  essay  by  a  last  practical  suggestion — that 
^C^eachers  of  Art  in  both  Preparatory  and  great  rubUc  Schools 
should  form  themselves  into  an  association  to  meet  annually  or 
^lalf-yearly  for  discussion  upon,  and  consideration  of,  the  best 

[practical  methods  for  teaching  Art  under  existing  conditions  and 
imitations  both  of  time  and  opportunity.  And  I  would  add, 
:£rom  my  own  experience,  that  there  is  no  subject  better  calculated 
^•.o  awaken  the  mind,  to  cultivate  character,  or  to  quicken  the 
:£kculty  for  enjoyment  in  children  than  the  altogether  delightful 
^uid  inspiring  subject  of  Art. 

W.  Egerton  HlNE. 
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THE    SCHOOL   WORKSHOP. 


LN  enquirer  into  English  methods  of  Secondary  Education 
[light  possibly  expect,  on  turning  to  an  article  on  the  School 
Workshop,  to  find  it  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
urriculuni  and  duly  correlated  with  other  branches  of  study. 
t  is  therefore  necessary  to  premise  that  in  the  curriculum 
mposed  on  the  Prepiratory  Schools  by  the  Hciid  Masters  of 
^uulic  Schools,  and  in  the  Entrance  ana  Scholarship  examina- 
ions  by  which  their  work  is  tested,  all  training  of  hand  and 
ye  is  absolutely  ignored,  and  that  any  instruction  that  is 
iven  in  Drawing  or  in  the  Manual  Arts  must  be  given  either 
s  a  recreation  or  in  time  filched  from  the  study  of  paying 
ubiects. 

The  Workshop  will  therefore  bo  treated  here  as  a  recreation, 
Hire  and  simple,  depending  of  course  for  its  success,  like  all 
►ther  recreations,  on  careful  organisiition.  The  chief  aim  must 
)e  to  give  thoroughly  competent  instruction  and  insist  on 
erious  work,  and  thouj'h  a  boy  cannot  in  four  or  five  years 
tt  a  Preparatory  School  become  a  skilled  carpenter,  he  may 
tertainly  team  enough  to  enable  him  to  ride  without  further  help 
I  very  delightful  hobby,  while  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
construction  which  will  be  of  practical  value  to  him  in  after 
^ears. 

So  organised,  work  in  the  shop  has  also  a  definite  educational 
iralue,  teaching  perpetually  the  great  lesson  that  patience  and 
brethought  with  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  every  detail  are 
accessary  to  the  production  of  any  good  work.  Careless  or 
liasty  execution,  or  miscalculation  of  measurements  brings  its 
3wn  swift  punishment,  the  material  is  wasted  and  the  work 
liixs  to  be  done  again. 

The  art  of  construction  appeals  to  the  creative  faculty,  and 
has  a  strong  attraction  for  many  boys,  so  strong  that  it  will  not 
be  foimd  necessary  to  make  attendance  compulsoiy,*  and  this 
no  doubt  contributes  to  the  popularity  of  the  workshop ;  but 
its  attractiveness  no  less  than  its  educational  value  depends 
absolutely  on  efficient  organisation.  The  workshop  which 
is  handed  over  as  a  playroom  to  boys,  in  which  they  are 
left  without  supervision  and  direction,  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Organisation. 

The  success  of  a  School  Workshop  depends  less  on  the 
onstructicm  and  equipment  of  the  shop  than  on  the  prime 
essentials  of  a  thoroughly  competent  instructor  and  sharp  tools. 

♦  The  writer  has  found  that  in  the  two  Winter  Terms  the  average 
umber  of  boys  on  the  Workshop  list  is  about  /^  of  the  total  number  of 
be  school. 
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If  a  school  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  on  its  staff  of  masters 
a  thoroughly  competent  amateur,  it  will  no  doubt  be  an  ideal 
arrangement  to  place  the  direction  of  the  shop  in  his  hands, 
but  few  amateurs  have  carried  their  workshop  education  far 
enough  to  qualify  them  to  act  as  instructors,  and  it  is  usually 
founa  necessary  to  employ  a  professional.  A  joiner  should  be 
selected  rather  than  a  cabinet  maker.  The  methods  of  the 
two  differ  considerablj^  in  details.  Speaking  generally,  the  former 
works  on  sounder  principles,  and  is  not  so  apt  to  bestow  his 
ingenuity  on  the  conceiihnent  of  construction.     But  the  com- 

Sitence  of  an  instructor  extends  far  beyond  his  methods  of  wort 
e  must  be  a  man  who  can  make  himself  respected  and  his  shop 
a  place  of  real  work,and  who  can  inspire  boys  with  some  enthusiasm 
and  lead  them  on  by  suggestion  to  suitable  attempts.  Above  all 
he  must  be  able  to  show  his  pupils  how  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
without  doing  it  for  them.  In  this  as  in  other  branches  of 
instruction  too  much  help  is  fatal  to  the  pupiFs  self-reliance  and 
so  to  his  progress.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  this  combination  of 
qualities  in  an  instructor,  but  some  shortcomings  may  be 
compensated  if  a  member  of  the  staff  of  masters  interests  nim- 
self  in  the  work.  I  have  mentioned  sharpness  of  tools  as  the 
second  great  desideratum,  because  no  good  work  is  possible 
without  sharp  tools  and  because  nothing  is  so  difficult  to 
teach  to  a  boy  as  the  sharpening  of  a  plane  iron ;  and  as  only 
the  elder  boys  can  be  expected  to  attain  any  measure  of  success 
in  this  direction,  the  work  has  to  be  done  for  the  majority 
by  the  instructor,  and  therefore  the  setting  of  plane  irons  is  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  ever\'  lesson  in  the  shop.  Many  work- 
shops owe  their  lack  of  success  to  neglect  ot  this  important 
condition.  The  workshop  should  never  be  overcrowded. 
Experience  shows  that  one  instructor  cannot  attend  properly  to 
more  than  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  pupils,  and  in  the  writer's 
opinion  the  class  should  not  exceed  twelve.  If  all  are  banners, 
the  number  must  be  much  smaller.  It  is  advisable  to  distribute 
the  beginners  among  the  classes,  as  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
collective  instruction.  At  the  same  time  it  is  most  necessary 
that  every  boy  should  be  put  through  a  regular  course,  and  the 
following  standards  are  suggestc<l. 


Standard  I. — Straight  sawing  and  true  planing. 

Work  Test. — Cut  out  a  piece  of  deal  of  given 
size,  and  plane  up  true  and  out  of  wind. 
Thickness  this,  using  gauge,  and  square  the 
ends. 

Standai^  II. — Dovetailing — Learn  to  mark  out;  cut  one   set, 

large  size,  marked  by  instructor. 

Leani  to  set  chisel  and  smoothing  plane. 

Work  Test. — Mark  and  cut  one  set  of  dovetails, 

or  make  a  dovetailed  box. 
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Standard  III. — Mortice  and  Tenon. — Drawer  dovetails.    Use  of 

plough  and  fillister. 

Work  Test. — Any  piece  of  work    selected  by 
pupil  which  requires  knowledge  of  the  above. 

N.B. — The  use  of  the  lathe  and  of  carving  tools  is  restricted  to 
tiliose  who  have  passed  the  standards. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  let  a  small  bov  betfin  work  until  he  is 
t-all  enough  and  strong  enough  to  hold  down  a  jack  plane. 
Adany  are  anxious  to  begin  earlier,  but  it  is  apt  to  result  in 
disappointment  and  discourag^ement.  It  has  been  found  useful 
ti^  tumish  each  beginner  with  three  chisels  and  a  smoothing 
jplane  which  he  is  encouraged  to  keep  in  good  condition,  and 
"%)vhich  form  a  nucleus  of  the  colle(?tion  of  tools  which  almost 
^very  boy  who  takes  to  the  workshop  is  anxious  to  possess, 
"With  regard  to  the  kind  of  work  which  may  be  done  by  young 
lK>ys,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  variety,  but  it  may  be 
"worth  while,  by  way  of  suggestion,  to  set  down  a  list  of  thmgs 
:Kiiade  in  a  workshop  of  the  kind  during  the  last  five  years. 


In  Deal. 


Tool  Boxes. 
IB^lay  Boxes. 

Igg-coUecting  Boxes. 

butterfly-collecting  Boxes. 

'^e  Cabinets. 

!oin  Cabinets. 


Stand  for  Hens*  Eggs. 
Beehives. 
Rabbit  Hutches. 
Mouse  Cages. 
Breeding  Cages. 
Bookshelves. 


In  Oak. 


ukstands. 
ipe  Racks. 


Stick  Racks. 

IBookstands. 

IBookshelves. 

IHanging  Cupboards. 

IPicture  Frames  (many  shapes 
and  sizes). 

IBrackets  (many  shapes  and 
sizes). 

devolving  Bookcases  (minia- 
ture.) 


Easels  (small  and  large). 

Three  Legged  Stools. 

Davenport. 

Hanging  Letter  Racks. 

Stationery  Cases. 

Turned  Candlesticks. 

Kneeholc  Writing  Table. 

Dumb  Waiters. 

Travs. 

Gun  Case  with  Glass  Doors. 

Violin  Case. 

Occasional  Tables  (turned  legs). 


Various  Woods. 


Toboggans  (ash). 
Inlaid  Chess  Boards  (holly  and 
walnut). 


Inlaid  Chess  Tables,  with  Turned 

Legs  (holly  and  walnut). 
Racquet  Presses  (mahogany). 
Foot  Stools  (walnut). 
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Construction  and  Equipment. 

A  plan  is  given  below  for  a  workshop  for  12-16  boys.  The 
total  dimensions  inside  are: — Length  86  ft.,  width  16  ft.,  and 
height  10  ft.,  to  spring  of  roof.  The  lx>nches  are  four  in 
number,  with  a  long  one  under  the  window  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  The  shorter  benches  are  8  ft.  long,  2  ft. 
9  in.  wide,  and  2  ft.  6.1  in.  high  (one  for  the  carpenters  use  is 
2  ft.  8  in.  high).  Each  is  furnished  with  two  iron  vices  of  the 
"instantaneous  grip  "  patteiTi,  the  jaws  faced  with  hard  wood. 
The  space  at  one  end  allows  for  sawuig-stools,  stove,  cupboard  for 
tools,  &c.,  and  room  is  left  at  the  other  for  a  lathe.  This  is  a 
most  useftU  accessory  to  the  workshop,  in  fact,  an  almast 
indispensable  tool,  but  lathe  work  is  not  to  be  encouraged  for 
its  own  sake,  havmg  little  educational  value  in  comparison  with 
construction,  and  little  artistic  value  in  its  more  elaborate 
developments.  The  main  windows  of  the  shop  should  nm  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  and  should  face  towards  the  north 
for  the  sake  of  a  steady  light.  The  upper  lights  only  are  in- 
tended to  open.  The  narrow  windows  on  the  opposite  side 
are  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  and  also  run  the  vrhole  length 
under  the  eaves.  There  should  be  a  wuidow  at  the  end  over 
the  lathe,  which  requires  a  strong  light.  The  door  should  1x5  a 
wide  one  for  the  removal  of  large  pieces  of  work.  The  tie  beams 
should  be  stout  enough  to  take  a  store  of  timber  overhead,  and  a 
door  should  be  made  in  the  gable  at  one  end  to  facilitate 
storing.  It  would  be  well  to  matchlward  the  rafters  inside; 
this  would  protect  the  tiles,  diminish  dust,  and  add  to  the 
comf*)rt  of  the  building  both  in  sunmier  and  winter. 
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•  SFCTION. 

Scale  I  ft.     =      J  in, 


It  only  remains  to  suggest  a  list  of  tools  for  the  first  equip- 
ment of  the  shop.  Thase  are  divided  into :  A. — Tools  for  general 
use.    B. — Tools  kept  in  charge  of  the  instructor. 


A. — Tools  for  Geveral  Use. 


3  Jack  Planes. 

3  Trying  Planes. 

3  Smoothing  Planes. 

2  Large  Tenon  Saws  (14  in.). 

2  Sm^  Dovetail  Saws  (10  in.). 

2  Panel  Saws  (22  in.). 

6  Squares  (12,  6,  6,  3,  3  in.). 

1  Bevel. 

3  Hammers. 

3  Screwdrivers. 

2  Ikbllets. 

2  Pairs  Pincers  (large  and  small). 

1  Bow  Saw. 

2  Braces. 

6  Marking  gauge 
SQouges. 


10  Chisels  (2  sets  of  8). 
2  Spokeshaves(large  and  small) 
1  itebate  plane,  skew  mouthed, 
1}  in. 

1  Draw  knife. 

2  Two  foot  rules 
2  Oilstones. 
1  Slip  for  gouges. 
Bradawls. 
Gimlets. 

•  Punches. 
?  Gluepot, 

Oilcan. 

Grindstone. 

Set  of  letters  for  marking  tools. 
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B. — TooU  kept  in  Charge  of  Instrwctor. 


1  Plough. 

1  Sash  fillister. 

1  Set  bits. 

1  Mortice  gauge. 


1  Set  Mortising  chisels. 

1  Set  Hollows  and  Rounds.* 

1  Set  Beading  Planes.* 


♦  Not  indispensable. 


K  D.  Mansfield. 
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For  the  last  thirty  years  the  progress  of  music  in  English  schools 
s  been  very  great,  and  now  at  Gust  in  our  High  Grade  Schools 
•  boys  it  is  enjoying  a  mowing  popularity.  When  the  writer 
nt  to  his  Pubhc  School  m  1848  (a  school  of  600  boys)  he  cannot 
nember  a  piano  in  the  place,  or  a  boj  who  thought  of 
tming.  Now  there  is  hardly  anyone  who  is  not  brought  more 
less  mto  contact  with  the  influence  of  music.  If  a  boy  doesn't 
ce  it  up  as  a  part  of  his  work,  anyhow  he  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
lere  it  must  reach  his  ear  and  neart  in  some  degree,  and  get 
<}  his  system;  in  fact,  he  learns  almost  in  spite  of  himself, 
irresistible  is  the  tide. 

E^h  year,  too,  more  and  more  boys  are  keen  and  anxious  to 
taught,  and  the  work  is  becoming  a  necessary  part  of  the 
Qoral  scheme  of  school  education ;  and  all  such  elementary 
lining,  however  dry  it  may  seem  to  the  inexperienced,  can  be 
%de  attractive  and  pleasant  by  a  sympathetic  teacher.  Of 
arse,  the  study  of  such  a  subject,  even  to  a  gifted  genius,  is  a 
ig  and  tedious  work,  and  the  first  beginnings  of  reading  and 
lying,  like  other  rudiments,  should  be  mastered  in  boyhood, 
child  can  hardly  start  too  young,  because  at  a  later  age  a 
[inner  is  far  more  inclined  to  be  disheartened;  and  in  no 
>ject  is  steady,  slow,  and  gradual  advancement  more  necessary, 
irents  must  remember  this :  they  often  want  to  hear  their  child 
[Jay  something,"  and  the  arriving  prematurely  at  that  "some- 
ling "  has  to  be  at  the  expense  of^the  far  more  important  and 
eaay  training ;  to  produce  immediate  results  the  boy  will  have 
orked  with  his  ear  instead  of  his  eye,  and  such  parrot-utter- 
ices  are  bound  in  the  end  to  be  disappointing. 
Of  course  there  is  the  difficulty  of  time.  Some  of  the  hours  in 
B  week  of  unalterable  hour-limits  have  to  be  devoted  to  it,  and 
3  scheme  of  work  at  a  Preparatory  School  must  take  its  shape 
m  the  Public  Schools,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
s^ns  English  schoolboy  is  at  a  disadvantage ;  he  cannot  work 
s  the  German. 

F3owever,  education  is  becoming  more  liberal,  and  this 
^iires  a  greater  appreciation  of  art  and  science :  time  that 
'<i  to  be  utterly  wasted  by  certain  boys  on  Latin  verses  and 
^«k  authors  can  now  be  spent  otherwise ;  the  Piano  and  the 
^<lio  and  the  Laboratory  stand  a  better  chance. 
^vit  it  is  at  the  Preparatory  Schools  that  this  work  should  be 
^ftilly  started  and  nursed ;  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  a 
',  ^Will  take  up  music  at  his  Public  School  or  in  after  life,  if  the 
J  Oct  has  been  neglected  during  his  preliminary  education. 
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At  a  Preparatory  School,  where  boys  all  live  under  one 
the  many  difficulties  are  more  easily  met :  times  can  be  arran 
duties  dovetailed^more  satisfactorily  into  one  another,  music  _ 
into  half-hours  that  do  not  rob  a  boy  of  his  play ;  somethm^ 
course  will  have  to  be  sacrificed,  but  then  there  is  invariabL 
something  which  is  of  minor  importance  if  you  will  take 
trouble  to  find  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  down  a  cut-and-dried  schedule  of  h 
that  will  liold  in  each  and  every  school ;  time  is  found  if 
care  for  it  and  if  parents  are  interested.    I  would  here  rem. 
how  often  it  happens  that  in  the  holidays  when  anj  amount; 
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time  might  be  found,  a  boy  lies  idle,  and,  not  only  foses  groiar:i»d, 
but  feeling  a  lack  of  genume  interest  at  home,  he  comes  back      ^ 
school  very  half-hearted  to  a  work  that  necessarily  requires  h^^^ 
best  efforts  ;  the  parents  should  be  more  particular  about  this. 

In  all  instrumental  work  encouragement  is  what  is  special—  ^^ 
wanted.  Perhaps  at  school  nothing  is  more  helpful  in  this  respess^^^ 
than  well-ordered  choir  work.   The  singing  is  the  handmaid  ottk^ 
instruments.     At  all  events,  every  boy  possessing  anything  li 
an  accurate  ear  and  a  fair  voice  should  join  the  chou".     In  t' 
way  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  general  musi 
knowledge.,  which  will  act  as  a  steppmg-stone  to  instrumen 
progress,  and   help   theory  and   practice   to  run   more  easi 
together. 

Of  course  the  master  must  be  earnest  and  enthusiastic, 
make  his  subject  interesting.     A  judicious  arrangement  of  v 
exercises  and  blackboard  illustrations  all  tend  to  attractive 
bright  teaching ;  the  ear  tests,  the  elementary  theory  lesson, 
beginning  to  read  at  sight,  the  school  songs,  all  make  the  bo^ 
enjoy  his  three-quarter  hour  whilst  he  is  with  the  choir.    An 
the  music  connected  with  the  chapel  services  and  the  conce 
naturally  give  him  a  definite  and  an  important  object  of  inter 
that  he  always  has  before  his  eyes  as  specially  belonging 
himself. 

In  a  school  of  this  size  (130  boys)  we  find  it  necessary  to  ha 
three  choir  classes  arranged  according  to  merit,  and  this  leads 
a  healthy  competition  and  enables  the  master  to  give  ma 
individual  attention. 

There  is  no  want  of  suitable  music ;  an  interesting  selecti 
may  be  made  of  Novello*s  school  songs.     Stanford's  "  Song- 
for  Schools  '*  will  be  found  very  useful  for  small  boys,  as  co 
taining  an  excellent  collection  of  songs  in  one,  two,  or  t" 
parts. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  Spencer  Curwen's  remar 
on  the  use  of  boy  singing,  in  his  book,  "The  Boy's  Voice"* 
"  Singing,  it  should  be  remembered,  promotes  health.     It  d 
so  indirectly  by  causing  cheerfulness,  a  genial  flow  of  spirits,  a 
the  soothing  of  the  nerves.    It  does  so  directly  by  increasing  t 
action   of  the  lungs.     So  far  as   these  organs  are  concemi 
singing  is  a  more  energetic  flow  of  speech ;  as  we  sing  we  breat 
deeply,  bring  more  air  into  contact  with  the  lungs,  and  tl 
vitalise  and  purify  the  blood,  giving  stimulus  to  the  faculties 
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^estion  and  nutrition.  A  physiologist,  in  feet,  can  trace  the 
3nects  of  singing  from  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  from  the  blood 
nto  the  nerves,  and  finally  into  the  brain,  which  of  all  organs  is 
most  dependent  upon  healthful  and  well  oxygenated  blood; 
\x>ys  disj)osed  to  consumption  have  been  specially  noticed  to 
improve  in  health  after  joming  the  choir ;  and  the  medical  man 
Birho  declared  that  if  there  were  more  singing  there  would  be  less 
joughing,  expressed  in  a  graphic  way  the  healthful  influence  of 
rocal  practice." 

It  is  worth  considering  this  among  the  manifold  ways  in 
tv^hich  mind  and  body  subserve  each  otner's  happy  interests. 

The  success  of  all  music  work  depends  greatly  on  its  being 
popular  in  the  school :  the  staff  of  masters,  not  the  music  masters 
>nly,  must  believe  in  it.  The  man  who  is  keen  on  the  cricket 
ina  football  of  the  school  must  also  be  a  hearty  member  of  the 
3hoir,  and  let  the  boys  see  that  he  is  something  more  than  an 
Eithlete ;  if  the  choirmaster  is  a  gamester,  still  further  is  the  work 
belped  on.  Boys  are  imitative  creatures,  always  ready  to  follow 
%  fi^hion,  a  strong  one  as  well  as  a  weak  one.  If  some  special 
work  is  in  hand,  the  choir  or  the  band  will  always  be  ready  to 
make  use  of  a  spare  quarter  hour  that  really  is  not  reqmred 
for  anjrthing  else,  and  so  to  say  would  be  wasted,  provided  the 
Bommunity  votes  music  to  be  "  the  right  thing." 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  the  greatest  reason  one  has  for  en- 
couraging music  IS  to  Ibring  out  the  gentle  strength  of  a  boy*s 
nature,  the  double  power. 

If  you  can  combme  refinement  with  athleticism  you  then  have 
a  very  perfect  being ;  Minerva  herself  carries  the  distaft*  and  the 
spear,  she  is  the  representative  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  if  school- 
masters will  act  under  her  auspices  they  will  not  forget  that 
in  olden  times  she  was  specially  the  schoolboy's  deity — ^goddess  of 
athleticism,  and  inventress  also  of  all  musical  instruments. 

I  subjoin  the  following  statement  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cheriton, 
one  of  my  music  masters,  which  supplies  some  of  the  detail  of 
the  music  working  in  this  school,  and  as  he  is  able  to  compare  it 
with  his  experiences  in  a  smaller  school,  the  information  may  be 
useful. 

W.  Eart^, 
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APPENDIX. 


By  Me.  W.  W.  Cheeiton, 

It  is  difficult  to  enter  into  detail  on  such  a  subject  as  Music  in 
Preparatory  Schools.  Each  school  is  necessarily  influenced  by  its  own 
environment. 

One  school  will  number  as  few  as  twenty  boys  or  so,  and  yet  be  doing 
good  and  useful  work  in  this  humanising  branch  of  education ;  another 
will  possess  as  many  as  130 ;  while  the  majority,  perhaps,  vary  from  forty 
to  eighty  boys.  Again,  one  school  will  possess  a  chapel,  another  will  not  oe 
so  fortunate.  One  school  will  have  one  or  more  masters  whose  services 
are  entirely  devoted  to  music  ;  another  will  lack  such  advantages. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  give,  from  the 
writer's  own  experience,  a  short  survey  of  the  systems  adopted,  with  some 
measure  of  success,  in  two  Preparatory  Schools  whose  capacities  and 
opportunities  were  somewhat  different. 

The  first  school  in  question  numbered  between  fifty  and  sixty  boys.  It 
possessed  no  chapel  of  its  own.  The  piano  and  violin  were  taught  by  a  lady 
of  much  ability  and  great  patience.  The  singing  was  taken  by  one  of  the 
form  masters. 

The  whole  school  was  taught  singing,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  boys 
whose  parents  had  some  objections  or  other,  and  the  lessons  took  place 
on  two  nights  a  week,  from  7.30  to  8.0,  immediately  after  preparation. 
The  first  lesson  in  the  week  was  iLsually  devoted  to  the  elements  of  musics 
with  copious  use  of  the  blackboard,  the  singing  of  scales,  sight  reading,  and 
the  test  of  single  voices.  "  Hullah's  Singing  Method,"  Part  I.,  was  used  as 
a  text-book.  Beating  time  during  this  Icvsson  was  insisted  on.  The  second 
lesson  during  the  week  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  learning  of  school  songs, 
selected  from  Mr.  John  Fanner's  excellent  collection  called  "  Gaudeamus," 
and  as  the  price  of  this  book  was  somewhat  high  (68.^  the  school  was 
provided  with  sixty  copies^  towards  the  purchase  or  whicn  a  small  charge 
was  made  every  term,  until  the  books  became  school  property.  The  five 
classes  into  which  the  school  was  divided  stood  or  sat  together  in  separate 
groups,  and  a  healthy  rivalry  was  promoted  by  little  contests  between  tJie 
classes. 

In  addition  to  the  singing  class  there  was  the  school  choir,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  boys,  formed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  services 
on  Saints'  Days  at  the  church  which  the  school  attended.  Practice  for  these 
services  took  place  out  of  Ischool  hours,  and  some  little  treat  was  usually 
provided  by  the  headmaster  every  term  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
play  time. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  a  "  school  concert "  on  a  small  scale  took  place,  the 
programme  generally  consisting  of  pianoforte  solos  and  duet&  violin  solos. 
songSj  recitations  and  school  songs  sung  by  the  choir,  while  on  several 
occasions  Romberg's  or  Haydn's  "  Toy  Sympnonies  "  were  given  as  pieces  de 
r/sistnnce,  much  interest  being  taken  by  the  boys  in  getting  up  these 
works.  Thus,  with  limited  resources,  music  was  made  to  play  a  not  un- 
important part  in  the  school's  curriculum. 

The  second  school  to  which  reference  has  been  made  numbers,  at  the 
present  time,  1.30  boys,  of  whom  75  learn  singing  and  70  the  piano,  and  10 
the  violin,  while  two  boys  take  lessons  on  the  'cello.  This  school  possesses 
a  chapel  of  its  own,  a  splendid  three-manual  organ,  two  masters  and  one 
lady  teacher  whose  time  is  solely  devoted  to  the  music  of  the  school,  while 
one  of  the  form  masters  assists  Arith  the  singing  classes. 

The  boys  who  learn  singing  are  divided  into  three  "  choirs "  of  twenty- 
five  boys.  Each  choir  has  two  lessons  a  week — three-quarters  of  an  hour 
(during  the  winter,  an  hour)  for  each  lesson.     The  work  done  by  the  tbirct 
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bhoir^  consisto  of  lessons  on  the  elements  of  music,  sight  reading,  vocal 
sxercises,  and  the  learning  of  the  hymns  and  chants  for  the  Sunday  services, 
while  a  song  or  two  is  added  towards  the  end  of  the  term  to  relieve  this 
:>therwise  somewhat  solid  bill  of  fare. 

The  second  choir's  work  is  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  third,  though, 
y{  course,  the  vocal  exercises  and  lessons  in  sight-singing  are  more  advanced. 
rhe  work  of  the  first  choir  is  again  an  advance  on  that  of  the  second. 
rhey  are  also  mainly  responsible  for  the  singing  in  the  chapel  services, 
being,  so  to  sx)eak,  the  leaoing  voice  in  the  Canticles,  Psalms,  and  Hymns. 
rhey  also  sing  a  different  Anthem  at  every  Sunday  afternoon  service.  (It 
amy  be  mentioned  that  this  school  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  two 
ftltosj  two  tenors,  and  three  basses  amongst  its  masters.)  On  Saturday 
svenings  from  7-7.30  all  three  choirs  assemble  in  the  chapel  to  practise 
together  the  Hymns,  Canticles,  etc.,  learnt  during  the  week,  and  the  effect 
>f  this  training  on  the  Sunday  services  is  most  marked. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  those  boys  who  learn  some  musical 
instrument  There  is,  of  course,  the  difficulty  of  the  school  time-table. 
Some  time  "  in  school "  must  necessarily  be  spent  on  the  giving  of  music 
lessons. 

The  system  adopted  is  to  give  lessons  during  school  hours  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  pupils  in  the  lower  classes,  for  it  is  a  fact  worth  recording 
that  many  boys  in  the  higher  forms  prefer  to  sacrifice  an  odd  half -hour's 
plavtime  rather  than  miss  a  Class  lesson. 

Practice  time  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  difficulty.  Each  boy  is  made  to 
practise  two  half -hours  a  week,  and  writers  the  time  at  which  he  begins  and 
ends  his  practice  in  books  provided  for  the  purjjose,  which  are  kept  in  the 
music  masters'  studies.  Periodical  visits  are  paid  to  the  different  practise- 
rooms  to  ensure  there  being  no  waste  of  time. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  "concerts"  with  reference  to  the  larger 
school  A  concert,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  is  here  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  for  this  reason  :  Evenr  alternate  Sunday  evening 
a  short  musical  programme  is  rendered  in  the  lecture  hall,"  a  lar^e  room 
containing  a  raised  platform,  and  "graduated"  seats,  capable  of  seating  150. 
The  whole  school  is  present,  and  eacfh  boy  is  allowed  to  bring  in  a  book  to 
read  in  tiie  intervals^  or  even  during  the  music,  if  he  is  unfortunately 
incapjable  of  appreciating  the  same. 

It  is  on  these  occasions  that  the  "  instrumentalists  "  are  given  their  oppor- 
tunity. Naturally,  the  greater  part  of  the  programme — both  vocal  and 
instrumental — is  rendered  by  the  masters.  But  as  soon  as  a  boy  becomes 
sufficientljT  advanced  he  takes  his  part  in  the  programme  with  a  solo  on  the 
piano  or  violin,  or  assists  in  a  little  orchestral  piece  for  strings  and  piano. 

The  "  singers,"  too,  are  not  forgotten,  solos  being  occasionally  sung  by  the 
boys,  and  sometimes  a  part-song  is  given  by  the  first  or  second  choir. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  school  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  music 
an  important  feature  in  a  boy's  education,  and  to  instil  into  his  mind  a  love 
for  the  Divine  art,  which  shall  influence  his  after  life  far  beyond  that  of 
which  he  can  have  any  conception 
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One  of  the  most  health-giving,  mind-refreshing,  and  pleasur- 
ble  exercises  in  which  children  can  take  part. — God's  gift  of 
ong — has  been  strangely  neglected  in  Preparatory  Schools.  It 
3  tne  exception  to  find  a  school  where  singing  is  systematically 
aught.  Tnis  condition  of  things  may  have  arisen  from  the 
adifference  shown  towards  the  subject  by  the  children's  parents, 
r  from  the  presumed  difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfactory  results 
rom  the  methods  of  instruction  known  to  the  principals  of 
chools.  The  period  in  our  national  history  when,  upon  the 
Qusio  books  being  handed  round  at  a  social  gathering,  every 
;entleman  was  expected  to  be  able  to  take  his  part  in  a  madrigal 
/as  followed  by  one  in  which  Lord  Chesterfield's  maxim,  "  If 
rou  love  music,  hear  it ;  pay  fiddlers  to  play  to  you,  but  never 
iddle  yourself:  it  makes  a  gentleman  appear  frivolous  and  con- 
temptible," ruled  the  procedure  in  the  domestic  circle  as  in  the 
nore  public  of  society  functions.  Neither  in  the  nursery,  in  the 
ichoolroom,  in  the  drawinj^-room,  nor  in  the  church  has  the 
acuity  of  singing  been  cultivated  to  the  extent  which  the  means 
md  opportumties  for  culture  enjoyed  by  the  upper  classes  would 
ead  one  to  expect. 

This  neglect  has  resulted  in  the  boys  in  Prej)aratory  Schools 
3eing  backward  in  their  appreciation  of  musical  sounds,  and 
therefore  more  difficult  to  teach  in  the  earlier  stages  than  the 
3hildren  in  the  Primary  (Board  and  similar)  Schools.  Musical 
education  should  commence  in  the  nurserj',  by  which  is  meant 
ihat  the  child's  musical  ear  should  be  trained  to  distinguish 
melodies  and  to  enjoy  sweet  sounds  by  hearing  the  mother's,  or 
that  poorest  apology  for  nature's  own  provision,  the  nurse's 
lullabies  and  nursery  rhymes.  The  importance  to  the  subse- 
quent musical  progress  of  children  from  infancy  hearing  and 
imitating  such  simple  ditties  cannot  be  over-estimated.  This 
[lursery  education  is  well  described  by  Mrs.  Florence  A.  Marshall 
in  the  preface  to  her  Solfeggi  (No.  26  of  Novello's  Music 
Primer) : — 

"  In  all  teaching  that  must  be  best  which  most  closely  follows 
the  method  of  nature.  Now,  music  is  a  language,  ana  is  best 
learned  as  speech  is  learned,  the  unconscious  powers  of  memoiy, 
issociation,  and  reason,  working  together  to  guide  the  ear  and 
inform  the  tongue.  The  first  thing  in  music  grasped  by  a 
childish  ear  is  a  tune,  or  fragment  of  tune.  Tliat  tune  depends 
for  its  coherency  and  charm  on  certain  harmonic  laws  according 
bo  which  notes  enchain  themselves  together,  and  to  which  every 
phrase  has  refeionce.     The  little  singer  knows  as  much  of  these 
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natural  laws  as  he  does  of  those  he  is  obejdng  while  he  walks  ot 
stands  or  falls,  or  as  he  knows  of  the  derivation  of  the  words  and 
idioms  he  uses  while  chattering  at  his  play.  He  likes  the  sounds, 
and  the  tunes  which  they  make  up.  He  learns  to  distinguish 
them  as  he  learns  human  relationships.  Starting  from  'my 
mother,' '  my  father,'  *  my  sister,'  and  *  brother,'  it  occurs  to  him 
in  time  that  his  brother  is  his  sister's  brother  as  well  as  his,  that 
both  are  children  of  his  parents  as  he  is.  He  sees  among  his 
playmates  the  same  family  tics — brothers,  sisters,  parents ;  all 
different  people,  relationships  the  same ;  hence  by-and-bye  he 
realises  the  idea  of  a  family.  Nor,  because  he  sees  these  always- 
repeated  relationships,  does  he  mistake  one  individual  for 
another.  He  knows  Jack  from  Tom,  and  his  own  father  from 
Jack's  father.  So  in  music,  by  means'  of  melody,  of  many 
melodies  all  made  up  of  different  arrangements  of  sounds  bearing 
yet  certain  constant  relations  to  each  other,  his  ear  may  be 
trained  to  recognise  each  of  these  sounds  as  they  follow  each 
other  in  ordered  succession.  If  this  takes  longer  than  it  takes 
him  to  Icam  his  native  tongue,  it  is  beciiuse  ne  does  not  hear 
the  language  of  music  spoken  around  him  all  day  long,  so  that 
his  musical  faculties  are  only  occasionally  roused  to  activity. 
But  as  fast  as  his  ear  recognises  each  sound-relation,  a  sign  for  it 
may  be  ^ven  to  him  by  which  his  eye  knows  it  also.  All  this 
lias  nothmg  to  do  with  the  pitch  of  tne  notes.  He  may  perceive 
that  also,  and  should  be  led  to  notice  it ;  but  it  is  a  tmng  apart. 
A  tune  he  once  knows  he  will  know  again,  whether  it  be  sung 
high  or  low,  by  a  man  or  a  woman,  or  played  on  an  instrument 

Although  this  kind  of  nursery  education  is  still  greatly 
neglected,  there  has  been,  of  recent  years,  an  awakening  with 
regard  to  musical  culture,  especially  in  its  instrumental  forms. 
"  Fiddling  "  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  frivolous  amusement, 
or  pianoforte  playing  as  being  suitable  only  for  girls.  For  many 
years  the  Public  Schools  and  Universities  have  given  greatly 
mcreased  attention  to  the  subject,  and  have  afforded  opportunities 
for  vocal  and  instrumental  practice  which  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  musical  development  of  the  nation,  while  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  the  benefits  the  study  of  vocal  music  is  able 
to  confer  have  long  been  recognised.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  condition  of  the 
children  in  those  schools  has  been  enormously  improved  by  their 
systematic  instruction  in  singing. 

Singing  is  not  only  the  most  natural  and  heart-stirring  of  all 
forms  of  music,  it  is,  as  all  musical  educationalists  agree  in 
declaring,  the  one  which  should  provide  the  basis  of  instruction 
in  the  other  branches  of  the  subject.  Through  the  use  of  the 
voice  should  be  cidtivated  that  mental  conception  of  the  sound 
represented  by  the  written  note,  which  has  been  called  "  hearing 
with  the  eye,'  and  that  other  faculty  of  analysing  or  naming  the 
sounds  heard  which  has  been  similarly  described  as  "  seeing  with 
the  ear."  The  study  of  vocal  music  nas  also  an  advantage  over 
that  of  an  instrument,  because  singing  from  notes  may  be 
successfully  taught  to  large  classes,  whereas  individual  lessons 
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are  required  by  the  learner  upon  any  kind  of  instrument. 
Another  and  a  very  important  reason  for  commencing  with  sing- 
ing is  that  a  mucn  smaller  amoimt  of  time  will  produce  far 
greater  results  than  are  obtainable  from  instruction  upon  the 
pianoforte,  vioUn,  or  other  'instrument.  The  latter  point  is  one 
which  would  doubtless  weigh  with  the  principal  of  a  school  who 
desires  to  introduce  or  to  extend  the  study  of  music  among 
his  boys,  but  who  is  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  time  in 
the  already  crowded  school  curriculum.  The  circumstance  that 
n  considerable  proportion  of  the  boys  on  entering  the  school  are 
luiable  to  sing  the  simplest  time  from  memory ;  that  others  are 
unable  to  repeat  a  phrase  of  **  God  Save  the  Queen "  after  a 
pattern  has  oeen  given ;  and  that  some  cannot  even  imitate  a 
single  soimd  or  alter  the  pitch  of  their  voices  higher  or  lower  at 
the  teacher's  request,  neea  not  create  a  feeling  of  despair  in  that 
principars  mind.  Frequent  and  careftiUy  graded  lessons  given 
upon  a  good  method  will  effect  wonders.  Inability  to  sing 
almost  invariably  arises  from  a  defective  or  neglected  ear,  not 
from  an  absence  of  voice.  By  degrees  a  boy's  dormant  musical 
perceptions  may  be  awakened,  his  ability  to  miitate  given  soimds 
would  follow,  and  ultimately  it  may  be  possible  to  train  him  to 
produce  musical  intervals  at  will.  This  training  in  the  case  of 
some  boys  is  a  very  slow  process,  and  it  has  to  be  considered  by 
those  resj)onsible  for  their  general  education  whether  or  not  it  is 
worth  while  to  persevere  with  them.  The  experience  of  a  school 
where  great  attention  has  always  been  given  to  music  may  hero 
be  quoted.  About  one-third  of  the  new  boys  are  musically 
inclmed,  and  can  quickly  be  taught  to  sing,  the  remainder  are 
more  or  less  deficient  in  ear.  Of  the  latter,  those  who  fail  to 
master  the  tones  of  the  major  scale  after  two  or  three  terms  are 
put  to  other  work  during  the  time  of  the  singing  lesson.  These 
non-singers  vary  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
school. 

The  subject  of  instruction  in  singing  may  be  divided  into  three 
branches :  (1)  Voice  Production,  (2)  Singing  from  Notes,  and  (3) 
Rendering  Songs  or  Part  Singing.  . 

Under  the  first  head  woula  come  breathing,  breath  control  in 
voice  production,  vowel  quality,  and  resonance.  Much  could  be 
said  upon  these  matters,  and  speciaUsts  in  this  department  of 
musical  training  would  desire  that  all  teachers  should  go  through 
a  complete  course  of  study  in  these  essentials.  Failing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  (and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  voice  specialists  differ  considerably  upon  almost  every 
detail  of  voice  production)  a  short  course  of  lessons  in  breathing 
and  cognate  exercises  would  greatly  increase  the  teacher's 
usefulness.  If  no  school  took  up  the  practice  of  singing  until  it 
was  possible  or  convenient  to  engage  an  expert  in  voice  training, 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  majority  of  scnools  would  remain 
unmusical,  or,  at  least,  non- vocal,  When  voice  production  shall 
have  been  taught  for  years  in  all  the  PubUc  Schools  and  Univer- 
sities, assistant  masters  will  be  available  for  Preparatory  Schools 
who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.    At  present  the 
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heads  of  schools  must  be  content  with  masters  who  show 
aptitude  for  singing,  who  can  set  a  good  example  in  quality  of 
voice  and  general  style,  and  who  will  observe  and  correct  flagrant 
errors  of  the  pupils.  Suitable  exercises  for  the  teacher's  use 
may  be  founa  in  many  Voice  Training  Primers.  Special 
attention  should  be  directed  to  securing  pure  tone,  every 
symptom  of  harshness  being  corrected  by  insisting  on  soft 
singing  with  the  mouth  well  open.  Flat  voices  are  frequently 
corrected  by  the  use  of  chorda!  exercises  instead  of  scales,  ana, 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  force  the  "  registers  "  upwards,  the 
voice  should  be  trained  by  downward  scales  sung  softly. 

In  teaching  to  sing  from  notes,  or  sight-singing  as  it  is 
commonly  cafied,  success  will  greatly  depend  upon  tne  method 
of  instruction  employed.  The  plajdng  upon  a  piano  of  the 
exercise  or  piece  lo  be  taught  until  the  pupils  have  learnt  it  by 
ear  is  most  strongly  deprecated  as  a  waste  of  time  and  intelli- 
gence which  no  head  of  a  school  should  tolerate.  By  sight 
singing  is  meant  the  unaided  rendering  by  single  pupils,  or  a 
class,  of  music  the  notes  of  which  they  nave  not  seen  or  heard 
before.  A  method  must  be  found  which  will  appeal  to  the 
musical  capacities  of  the  boys,  and  one  which  shoula  be  able  to 
develop  the  power  of  singmg  in  the  case  of  children  who  have 
been  deprived  in  their  earhest  years  of  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  nursery  training.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lead  the 
upils  to  recognise,  name,  and  sing  the  "  family  of  tones  " — tlie 
ey  tone  and  six  related  tones  forming  the  major  scale.  The 
simplest  possible  sign  should  be  used  to  denote  each  musical 
fact  learnt.  No  calculation  or  analysis  should  be  required  before 
the  pupil  can  find  the  name  of  the  written  note  tne  sound  of 
which  he  is  to  give.  To  attempt  to  teach  a  number  of  signs — 
clefs,  sharps,  flats,  time  values  of  notes  and  rests,  key  signatures, 
time  signatures,  &c.^as  many  teachers  do  at  the  outset  of  the 
singing  course,  is  to  invest  the  subject  with  perfectly  gratuitous 
dimculty,  and  to  render  it  practicaUy  impossiole  for  any  but  the 
musically  rifted  children  to  make  progress. 

The  ability  to  individualize  the  tones  of  the  scale,  to  make 
each  tone  as  clear  to  the  mind  as  colours  are  to  the  eye  or 
textures  to  the  touch,  has  been  for  many  centuries  chiefly  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  the  Italian  syllables  do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  si, 
in  some  wrm  or  other.  Unfortunately  they  have  been  employed 
in  two  opposite  senses,  in  one  case  representing  fixed  soimas,  and 
being  merely  other  names  for  the  alphabetical  designations  of 

rCDEFGAB       A'     .u      .u  '  ^' 

notes,  i.6.,  1^^  ^^  ^ .  t    ^^i  ^  ^  .^  and  m  the  other  case  mdi- 

cating  relative  pitch  or  key  relationship.  The  former  or  fixed  do 
method  was  adapted  from  Wilhem's  system  as  practised  in 
France  and  Germany  by  the  late  Dr.  Hullah.  After  many  years' 
trial  in  the  training  colleges  and  elementary  schools  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  public  singing  classes  and  choral  societies, 
the  system  was  found  to  be  a  failure.  Previous  to  this  period  the 
movable  do  had  always  been  in  use,  and  proof  of  what  could  be 
accomplished  in  sight  singing  by  the  application  of  the  syllables 
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o  express  key  relationship  was  given  by  John  Curwen  in  his 
Tonic  Sol-fia  Method  of  Teaching  to  Sing."  Under  the  guidance 
)f  Her  Majesty's  present  Inspector  of  Music  (Sir  John  Stainer) 
he  movable  do  nas  boon  reinstated  as  the  officially  approved 
iystem  of  teaching,  and  since  then  skill  in  singing  has  pro- 
gressed by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  Training  Colleges  and  the 
:)tate-aided  schools  of  the  country. 

Much  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  simplified  notation  with 
wrhich  the  return  to  the  movable  do  was  accompanied.  The  pitch 
Df  sounds  is  represented  by  the  first  letter  of  tno  syllables  before 
mentioned  (with  the  substitution  oft  for  the  s  of  .si),  thus  :  d  r 
m  f  s  1 1.  Higher  and  lower  octaves  are  shown  by  figures,  thus : 
— d^  d^  d^-  dg,  etc.  Names  are  provided  for  the  chromatic 
feones  (sharps  and  flats),  and  changes  of  key  in  the  course  of  a 
tune  are  shown  by  a  double  name — that  of  the  sound  in  the  old 

key  and  the  name  it  assumes  in  the  new  key,  thus  ^d  (meaning 
that  sol  becomes  do).  This  is  called  a  bridge  note.  Accent  is 
indicated  by  bars  and  colons,  which,  placed  at  regular  distances 
along  the  paper,  give  a  pictorial  representation  of  duration  of 
time.  Divisions  of  the  pulse,  or  beat  (the  unit  of  time  value) 
are  shown  by  a  dot  or  comma  placed  in  certain  positions  The 
general  appearance  of  the  letter  notation,  as  also  its  simplicity 
m  the  representation  of  a  difficult  passage,  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  extract  from  Spohr's  Oratorio  "  The  Last  Jndgment." 
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Ability  to  sing  from  the  letter  notation  is  gained  by  the  study 
of  the  character,  or  mental  effect  of  each  tone  of  the  scale,  and 
by  the  use  of  a  diagram  called  a  modulator.  The  teacher  having 
established  the  key  by  sinring  or  playing  the  tones  of  the  Tonic 
chord  points  on  the  modulator  to  the  syllable  he  vrishes  the 
pupils  to  sing,  and  they  immediately  respond  with  the  proper 
soimd.  All  tne  tones  of  every  scale  are  shown  in  this  diagram 
in  their  theoretically  correct  ix)sition,  according  to  the  perfect, 
not  the  tempered,  scale ;  and  constant  practice  in  singing  from 
the  teacher's  pointing  so  impresses  the  relationship  of  tones  and 
keys  upon  the  mind's  eye  ot  the  pupils  that  they  are  able  to  sing 
the  most  difficult  intervals,  and  to  make  transitions  into  very 
remote  keys  witli  the  greatest  confidence  and  accuracy. 

Experience  incontestably  proves  the  advantages  of  commencing 
the  study  of  vocal  music  by  means  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method 
and  Notation.  This  is  especially  the  case  Avith  yoimg  children 
and  those  who  are  not  musically  ^fted.  By  numberless  pro- 
cesses the  musical  ear  of  the  pupil  is  awakened,  and  his  voice 
trained  to  obey  the  mind's  bidding.  But  the  method  of  teaching 
can  to  a  very  great  extent  be  applied  direct  to  the  Staff  Notation. 
The  same  incuvidualising  of  the  tones  of  the  scale  by  their 
mental  effects,  the  power  of  singing  the  various  syllaoles  as 
pointed  to  on  the  modulator,  the  recognition  of  those  tones  as 
sung  or  played  by  the  teacher,  enable  the  pupil,  after  the  neces- 
sary explanation  of  the  Staff,  to  sing  from  it  by  following  the 
teacher's  pointing  upon  the  lines  or  spaces  with  an  approach  to 
the  facility  he  has  acquired  upon  the  modulator. 

The  great  difference  between  singing  from  the  modulator  or 
Tonic  &ol-fa  Notation  and  singing  from  the  Staff  is  that  in  the 
one  case  the  pupil  is  told  by  tne  syllable  or  letter  which  tone  he 
is  to  produce,  wnile  in  the  other  he  has  to  find  out  what  name 
to  give  the  note  before  he  can  think  about  its  sound.  As  there 
are  seven  different  key  or  scale  positions  on  the  Staff  (without 
using  enharmonic  equivalents)  and  seven  notes  in  each  scale,  it 
follows  that  the  singer  from  the  Staff  must  be  able  to  instan- 
taneously recognise  and  name  forty-nine  positions — in  the 
limited  range  of  seven  notes  only — compared  to  the  one  series  oi 
letters  d  r  m  f  s  1 1.  To  this  difficulty  has  to  be  added,  as  the 
pupil  progresses^  the  study  of  the  key  signatures,  13  in  ntunber, 
ana^the  properties  of  accidental  sharps,  fiats,  and  naturals. 

That  any  difficulty  arises  from  tne  letters  being  printed  on 
a  horizontal  line  instead  of  taking  their  positions  one  above  the 
other  according  to  their  pitch,  is  a  fallacy  which  five  minutes' 
practice  in  singing  from  tne  modulator  and  letters  will  dispel. 
On  the  other  tand,  the  statement  that  the  Staff  is  "pictonal" 
and  renders  singing  easy  by  telling  the  performer  when  he  is  to 
raise  his  voice  and  when  to  depress  it,  is  one  of  those  half-truths 
which  are  more  misleading  than  a  decided  untruth.  While  notes 
on  the  Staff  Notation  do  tell  the  singer  when  to  raise  his  voice 
they  fail  to  tell  him  how  much.  The  Staff  itself  does  not  show 
the  difference  between  the  tones  and  semitones  of  the  scale,  and 
as  by  changes  of  key  signature  these  ditierences  are  moved  all 
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over  the  Staff,  the  singer  has  always  to  discover  the  exact  dis- 
tance firom  note  to  note  before  he  can  calculate  the  pitch.  The 
following  is  an  example  in  which,  although  the  noteis  in  the  two 
phrases  are  upon  the  same  degrees  of  the  staff*,  the  intervals  of 
pitch  are  in  every  case  different. 


Semi-  Imper-  Minor  Tone.  Tone.  Perfect  Maior  Semi- 

tone, feet  5th.  3rd.  5th.      3ra.    tone. 

The  difficulty  of  calculating  the  exact  pitch  of  the  notes  is 
overcome  by  the  plan  of  Sol-faing  with  the  movable  do,  that  is  so 
long  as  the  music  remains  in  the  key  indicated  by  the  signa- 
ture, but  when  changes  of  key  are  made  by  the  mtroduction 
of  accidentals,  as  in  the  example  from  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  the 
singer  has  again  the  troublesome  task  of  discovering  the  intervals 
and  the  key  produced  thereby,  and  of  giving  the  notes  the  correct 
sol-&  name,  or  of  otherwise  determining  the  pitch. 

In  the  experience  of  the  writer,  and  of  a  great  number  of 
others  who  have  made  the  teaching  of  singing  from  notes  a  life- 
study,  the  simplest  and  surest  way  to  teacn  pupils  to  sing  from 
the  Staff  Notation  is  to  commence  with  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Nota- 
tion. The  transition  from  the  letter  notation  to  the  Staff  can 
be  rapidly  made.  Everything  learnt  in  the  one  system  is 
utilised  in  mastering  the  technicalities  and  anomalies  of  the 
other.  Average  pupils  so  trained  have  a  mental  ffrasp  of  the 
subject  that  is  reached  only  by  the  specially  gifted  pupils  who 
have  been  taught  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  third  division  of  the  subject  of  singing  in  schools,  that  of 
the  rendering  of  songs  or  of  two-part,  three-part,  or  four-part 
pieces,  need  not  be  discussed  at  length.     If  the  boys  have  been 
taught  to  sing  from  notes,  and  music  suitable  to  their  acquire- 
ments has  been  chosen,  the  lessons  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  con- 
cerned.    A  very  great  number  of  pieces  written  for  boys'  voices 
in  one,  two,  and  three  parts  are  obtainable,  and  should  any  of 
the  masters  be  able  ,to  sing  tenor  or  bass,  the  field  of  selection 
will  be  immensely  enlarged.     To  prepare  a  number  of  part  songs 
for  a  school  concert  or  other  occasion  when  a  little  vocal  music 
is  desired  will  be  an  easy  and  a  pleasant  task  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils.    Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  every  new  piece  sung 
from  the  notes  is  an  addition  to  the  pupirs  skiU  and  experience. 
AVhen  he  leaves  for  a  Public  School  he  will  take  with  him  a 
musical  voice,  a  trained  ear,  and  the  power  of  reading  music  at 
sight,  which  wiU  be  most  welcome  to  the  school  authorities,  and 
Vrnich  will  enable  his  musical  education   to  proceed  steadily 
according  to  his  parent's  or  his  own  ambition. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  have  singing  practices — they 
C5an  hardly  be  called  lessons — in  which  |)ieces  are  got  up  *'  by 
ear."  The  waste  of  school  time,  the  weariness  of  the  pupils,  and 
their  probable  distaste  for  singing  when  practised  unaer  such 
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conditions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  almost  inevitable  irritability  of 
the  master  who  has  the  drudgery  of  such  parrot-like  work,  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  condemnation  of  such  an  uneducational 
proceeding. 

Two  pomts  naturally  arise  for  settlement  by  the  principal  of  a 
school  after  he  has  decided  to  introduce  singing  from  notes. 
Who  is  to  be  the  teacher,  and  when  are  the  lessons  to  be  given  ? 
The  school  may  be  so  situated  that  a  visiting  professional  teacher 
of  singing  is  not  obtainable,  or  if  he  be,  the  expense  may  be 
more  than  it  is  wished  to  incur.     In  that  case,  even  if  not  by 

S reference,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  ordinary  school  staff, 
►no  of  the  resident  masters,  who  has  a  fair  voice  and  a  good 
musical  ear,  who  is  also  patient  and  thorough,  should  be  selected. 
Such  an.  one  Avith  a  little  personal  application  in  studying  the 
method  previously  described  should  be  ahle  to  secure  quite  satis- 
factory results.     Importance  is  attached  to  the  condition  that  he 
can  sing,  not  necessarily  that  he  plays  the  piano.     He  must  be  able 
to  pattern  with  his  voice  the  notes,  intervals,  and  phrases  he  has 
to  teach.     He  should  be  an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  a 
teaching  appliance  that  can  scarcely  be  used  too  much,  since  by 
its  means  the  pupils'  minds  can  be  concentrated  upon  what  he 
is  telling  them.     Having  to  write  his  illustrations  he  will  be  less 
likely  than  when  using  charts  or  books  to  introduce  signs  and 
terms  that  are  unfamiliar  to  the  pupils,  or  are  not  absolutely  ^ 
necessary    for    the    purpose    of    tne    lesson.      Large    prints    " 
diagrams  or  charts  are  convenient  in  many  respects,  but  the; 
generally  contain  much  more  than  the  teacher  wants  at   th' 
moment,  and   consequently  have   the  effect  of  setting  pupils 
minds  wandering,     liie  younger  the  boys  the  more  should  the 
blackboard  be   used  in  preference  to  charts  or  books.     If  th 
resident  master  has  had  little  or  no   experience  in  teachin 
singing  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  principal  to  arrange  fo 
periodical  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  class  oy  an  expert.   This^ 
would  sen^e  the  twofold  purpose  of  ensuring  that  the  instructioir 
was  proceeding  on  correct  lines,  and  of  stimulating  teacher  anc' 
pupils  to  do  their  best  in  preparation  for  his  visit. 

When  should  the  lessons  be  given,  and  of  what  diu*ation 
Undoubtedly  they  should  form  part  of  the  ordinary  school  wor 
and  should  not  be  taken  from  playtime.     To  relegate  a  subjec 
to  a  time  which  makes  it  seem  like  an  "  imposition  "  is  naturall' 
to  make  it  unpopular ;  in  such  a  case  no  one  can  be  surprised  5 
the    singing    lesson    becomes    "flat,    stale,  and    improfitAble— ^ 
Immediately  following  games  (cricket,  football,  &c.)  should 
avoided,  for  then  the  organs  of  the  body  require  a  period 
rest ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  going  direct  from  a  meal 
the  singing  lesson.     An  hour  ought  to  elapse  between  a  fuU  m 
and  vocal  practice. 

In  music,  as  in  other  subjects  of  education,  short  and  freque 
lessons  produce  the  best  results.    Two  lessons  of  thirty  minut^^ 
each  per  week  would  be  better  than  one  of  sixty  minutes.   Wh 
a   te^^cher   can   impart  variety  to  his  lesson  by  dealing  in 
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interesting  way  with  breathing,  voice  production,  exercises  in 
tune,  in  time  and  expression,  one  or  two  fresh  points  of 
notation  or  theory  and  the  practice  of  some  rounds,  two-part 
songs,  etc.,  sixty-minutes'  lessons  will  not  be  too  long,  unless  in 
the  case  of  very  young  boys.  Where  two  lessons  of  sixty  minutes 
can  be  arranged  the  school  may  claim  to  be  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  a  musical  sense,  and  the  results  should  be  satis- 
factory in  a  proportionate  degree.  The  sweet  singing  of  a  hymn 
at  morning  and  evening  prayers  is  also  very  helpful  in  keepinff 
the  boys'  voices  under  control  and  their  ears  attuned  to  musical 
sounds. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  said  that  a  school  cannot  be  made  musical 
wholly  to  order.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  singing  is 
to  go  a  long  way  towards  securing  fair  progress,  but  the  boys  are 
quick  to  discern  whether  or  not  the  principal  attaches  import- 
ance to  the  singing  lesson.  If,  with  Martin  Luther,  he  can  say, 
**  Music  is  a  fair  and  glorious  gift  of  God ;  I  would  not  for  the 
i¥orld  renounce  my  humble  share  of  music,"  and  speak  and  act 
accordingly,  the  path  of  the  singing  master  will  be  cast  in 
pleasant  places.  Then  assuredly  will  the  teacher  exert  himself 
to  satisfy  nis  chief,  and  the  boys  respond  to  the  efforts  of  their 
teacher.  Then  will  the  singing  lesson  be  looked  forward  to  as 
one  of  the  pleasure-giving  events  of  the  week,  and  the  abih^y  to 
sing  in  part-song,  glee,  or  chorus  be  recognised  by  the  boys  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  acquirements  of  their  preparatory 
school  life. 

Leonard  C.  Venables. 
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ST  has  no  other  qualifications  for  the  task  imposed  on 
1  those  which  a  love  of  flowers  and  the  supervision  for 
»rs  of  a  few  small  gardens  worked  by  the  boys  of  his 
onfer.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  he  ventures  to  give  some 
hmts,  it  is  with  the  hope  that  some  who  from  inexperi- 
fht  otherwise  decline  the  attempt  may  be  encouraged  to 
dens  for  their  boys. 

>lain  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  "  gardening "  is 
at  school  only  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  lor  the  tenure 
warden  is  of  such  short  duration,  and  the  interruptions 
3d  by  holidays,  and  the  claims  which  other  occupations 
on  the  owners,  are  so  many,  that  anything  approaching 
listent  growth  and  development  of  a  garden  is  out  of 
jtion.     Added  to  this  there  is  usually  but  a  limited 
3f  ground  available,  even  if  there  were  time  for  cultiva- 
der  area.     But  even  if  all  forms  of  landscape  gardening 
ided  and  the  cultivation  of  perennials  is  debarred  by  the 
with  which  gardens  change  hands,  it  is  still  possible 
in  the  course  of  a  single  school  year  to  derive  no  little 
from  the  management  of  his  plot.     And  the  more  the 
lent  is  left  in  the  boy's  own  hand  the  greater  will  be 
ure  and  the  profit  to  himself.     Given  an  ordinary  loamy 
as  is  foimd  in  most  gardens,  the  boys  may  be  left  to 
the  ground  for  themselves  unless  it  should  so  happen 
)ng  them  none  has  had   any  experience  of  the  sort 
Given  one  boy  with  the  requisite  knowledge  how  to 
piece  of  ground  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the 
1  plants  intended  for  cultivation,  the  rest  will  speedily 
lim.     Should  the  soil  however  be  exceptional  m  any 
ining  too  much  to  clay  or  to  sand,  it  would  probably  be 
have  its  defects  remedied  by  the  gardener  before  handing 
►  the  boys.     Tlie  length  of  the  garden  is  immaterial, 
convenience  in  working  it  a  width  of  three,  or  at  the 
four  feet,  will  probably  be  found  the  most  satisfactory. 
;hs  between  the  plots  are  theoretically  more  attractive, 
actice  too  often  resolve  themselves  into  slippery  mud 
md,  so  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  paths  gravelled  and 
in  nearly  level  with  the  path.     These  paths  the  boys 
clean  and  tidy,  whereas  their  well-intentioned  efforts 
the  grass  grow  only  result  in  failure.     An  abundant 
'  water  close  t-o  the  gardens  is  a  necessity — if  possible 
a  cistern  should  he  fixed,  with  space  enough  under  the 
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tap  to  place  the  can.  and  a  troiigh  should  be  provided  to  catch 
and  carry  oif  the  spare  water.     The  tools  required  are  practically 
two,  a  rake  and  a  trowel,  unless  the  ground  has  to  be  prepared.    To 
these  must  be  added  a  watering-can  with  a  tine  rose,  which  should 
be  soldered  on.     Rjike,  can,  and  trowel  should  all  be  numbered, 
and  each  w^ill  have  its  separate  peg  on  which  to  hang,  when 
not  in  use.     As  to  the  time  which  may  be  profitably  allotted  t*.> 
gardening,  few  nuisters  will  be  inclined  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  confining  gardening  operations  to  such  times  as  are  not  appropri- 
ated to  any  organised  games,  and  such  opportunities  will  natiutilly 
be  found  in  the  sununor  towards  the  evening,  and  in  autumn, 
winter  and  spring,  in  the  breaks  which  occur  in  the  morning's 
work  and  immediately  after  dinner.     On  Sundayis,  too,  much 
time  can  pleasurably  be  devoted  to  their  gardens.     The  busy 
periods  of  preparation  will  be,  as  a  rule,  at  the  end  of  September 
the  middle  or  end  of  March,  and  the  middle  of  May.     At  the 
end  of  September  the  main  planting  of  spring-flowering  bidbs 
takes  place.     It  is  essential  that  this  opemtion  should  not  be 
deferred,  for  two  reasons:  (l)The  soil  is  then  still  warm,  and 
enables  the  bulbs  to  make  vigorous  n)ot  growth  before  the  cold 
weather  comes  on  ;  (2)  the  bulbs  as  a  rule  deteriorate  by  being 
kept  out  of  the  gi'ound  an  unduly  long  time.     Some  little  assis- 
tance at  first  will  probably  have  to  be  given  as  to  the  depth  a 
which  the  bulbs  should  be  planted,  and  care  will  be  necessary  i 
seeing  that  all  the  bulbs  of  the  same  sort  are  planted  at  a 
unifonn  depth.     If  this   precaution  be  disregarded   the   eflFec 
produced  will  be  patchy  and  ullsatisfacto^}^     Advice,  too,  will 
ualurally  be  asked  for  as  to  the  sorts  of  bulbs  it  will  be  best  to  buy 
and  all  must  be  dissuaded  from  investing  their  money  in  th 
purchase  of  one  or  two  bidbs  of  a  great  many  difterent  sorts 
probably,  however,  seveml  boys  will  prefer  to  follow  their  owi". 
mclinations,  and  then  in  February  and  March  it  will  be  easy  t 
convince  them  how  much  more  eftect  can  be  produced  fix)m 
single  patch  of  some  one  gem  than  from  tlie  nowers  of  singl 
bulbs  of  many  different  sorts.     It  will  be  found  useful  in  soi 
at  all  inclined  to  be  heavy  to  plant  all  bulbs  on  sand — ^not  onl_ 
does  this  ser\^e  to  protect  the  oulbs  during  the  winter,  but  it- 

{resence  also  acts  as  a  danger  flag  when  digging  in  the  bordei 
n  planting  a  group  of  bulbs  the  soil  will  be  dug  out  to  th 
necessaiy  depth  and  width,  the  Iwttom  will  be  made  flat,  bi 
not  hard,  a  layer  of  Siuid  of  unifonn  thickness,  sufiicient 
cover  up  a  thim  of  the  bulb,  will  be  placed  on  the  bottom,  in 
this  the  bulbs  will  be  lightly  pressed,  the  label  will  be  put  in  tl 
centre  of  the  group,  a  little  more  sand  thrown  on  the  bulbs  a 
the  earth  rcplHcecl,  and  the  planting  is  done.  Then  as  soon 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  should  the  weather  be  at  all  favou  ^  ^" 
able,  the  various  bulbs  will  begin  to  push  their  heads  through  th=^^^^^ 
ground — winter  aconite,  snowdrop,  crocus,  sciuill,  iris,  Glory  -  ^^ 
the  Snow,  and  many  more.  All  through  Febniaiy  o»d  Marc-^-^^^-^** 
and  even  into  April  the  flowering  will  continue.  _ 

It  will  be  well  to  devote  only  a  portion  of  eiich  plot  tx)  t^^^^® 
bulbs --if  the  whole  ground  is  occupied  with  bulbs  a  diflficul ^i 
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will  arise  when  the  time  comes  for  putting  in  the  summer 
occupants  of  the  bed.  This  difficulty  will  usually  be  solved  in  a 
rougn-and-ready  way  by  digging  up  all  the  bulbs  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  completed  the  ripening  process  or  not.  By 
confining  the  bulbs  to  one  portion  only  and  planting  them  close 
together  a  better  display  is  made  in  February  and  March,  and  a 
reprieve  is  gained,  by  means  of  which  the  bulbs  will  probably  be 
more  or  less  ripe  before  they  are  dug  up.  If  it  sfundd  be  necessary 
to  clear  the  bed,  the  bulbs  should  be  aug  up  and  at  once  laid  in, 
covered  with  some  inches  of  soil  and  left  there  to  ripen.  There  is 
generally  some  sunny  comer  available  for  such  a  purpose,  as  a 
very  large  number  of  bulbs  can  in  this  way  be  packed  into  a 
ve^  small  space. 

Should  the  weather  in  the  middle  of  March  be  favoiu-able  and 
the  ground  fairly  dry,  it  will  be  well  to  sow  the  seeds  of  any 
hardy  annuals  desired.     It  is  true  that  many — e.q.,  poppies — arc 
best  sown  in  July,  to  bloom  the  following  summer,  but  at  that 
time  the  garden  is  fully  occupied  and  no  space  will  be  available. 
The  ground  should  be  worked  with  the  rake,  and  any  lumps 
broken  up,  and  the  surface  made  smooth  and  fine.    The  seeds 
must  be  sown  thinly  and  covered  with  a  little  tine  soil.    Birds  are 
very  fond  of  using  any  newly  worked  soil  as  dust-baths.    This  can 
be  to  some  extent  prevented  by  fixing  twigs  in  the  soil  and 
miming  hhtck  thread  backwards  and  forwaros  from  one  to  the 
other.     \Miere  heather  or  ling  abounds  a  thin  layer  of  either  will 
keep  off  the  birds,  but  this  must  be  removed  when  the  seedlings 
are  well  above  ground.     Shoidd  the  w^eather  continue  dry  tno 
beds  must  be  watered  with  a  fine  rose.     The  size  of  the  seed  will 
be  a  rough  guide  as  to  the  depth  at  which  it  should  be  planted, 
the  smaller  the  seed  the  less  the  soil  above  it.     By  the  end  of  the 
Easter  holidays  the  plants  should  be  well  up,  probably  many  of 
the  patches  will  be  the  better  for  severe  thinnmg.     Now  comes 
the  time  for  tilling  up  the  beds.     Many  boys  like  to  bring  their 
flowers  from  home,  and  such  a  natural  desire  is  not  to  be  thwarted, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  relieves  the  boy  of  the  trouble  and  thought 
involved  in  setting  out  his  garden,  the  value  of  which  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  will  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
reflection  and  taste  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  owner.     In  the 
grouping  of  plants,  the  selection  of  an  edging,  the  choice  of 
climbers,  abundant  scope  is  provided  for  the  display  of  jud^ent 
and  knowledge,  while  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  all  will 
be  tested  by  the  constant  warfare  to  be  waged  with  weeds,  and 
every   form  of  insect,  and  other  plagues.      Plants  suitable  for 
summer  bedding  can  be  procured  in  endless  variety,  and  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  from  any  good  nurseryman  ;  but  it  is  well  to  go 
to  a  leadmg  firm,  as  much  of  the  beauty   of  the  garden  will 
depend  on  whether  the  strain,  eg,,  of  salpiglossis,  be  a  good  one 
or  not.     As  soon  as  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  for  getting  the 
garden  into  order,  systematic  inspection  will  take  place;  mis- 
takes will  be  pointed  out  and  comparisons  made,  from  which  all 
will  learn.     Zeal  will  be  encouraged  and  slovenliness  corrected— 
and  as  a  rule  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation  will  be  created. 
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Nothing  has  been  said  as  to  various  forms  of  gardening  which 
in  one  case  or  another  may  bo  possible,  such  as  the  rock  garden, 
the  bog  garden,  the  wood  garden,  because  the  necessary  con- 
ditions do  not  imiversally  obtain — the  happy  possessors  of  such 
opportunities  will  not  be  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  them. 

If  we  have  to  exclude  the  cultivation  of  perennials,  as  often 
requiring  years  for  the  development  of  their  full  beauty,  and 
occupying  more  space  than  can  usually  bo  allotted ;  of  biennials, 
for  the  flowering  of  which  few  boys  would  wait;  and  of  all 
tender  plants  requiring  the  protection  of  glass,  it  majr  be  asked 
whether  the  resiuts  attainable  are  worth  attaining.  This  question 
will  best  be  answered  bv  considering  what  gain  should  result  from 
even  such  a  limited  wrm  of  gardening  as  has  been  sketched. 
And  in  the  forefront  should  be  placed  the  creation  or  development 
of  a  taste  for  beauty,  not  onlyin  colour  but  in  form,  notonlyin  flower 
but  in  foliage  and  habit,  the  recognition  of  which  wifl  give  an 
additional  interest  to  every  walk.  A  second  advantage  would  lie 
in  the  impetus  a  study  of  plant  life  gives  to  the  powers  ot 
observation  and  companson.  Endless  are  the  points  of  interest 
which  occur  in  one's  garden  from  January  to  December. 

In  gardening,  again,  will  be  found  a  sohition  for  the  happy 
employment  of  many  an  interval  which  might  otherwise  be 
unprotitably  employed ;  a  love  of  neatness  and  orderliness  will 
result  and  will  grow  with  years,  while  such  a  rough  working 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  ganien  lore  will  have  been  acquired 
as  will  render  easy  and  desired  the  creation  of  a  garden  whenever 
and  wherever  the  opportunity  for  doing  so  occurs. 

A  short  list  is  appended  of  bulbs,  annuals  and  summer  bedding 
plants  which  will  prove  satisfactory  under  most  circumstances. 

Daffodils. — Barri  conspicuus,  pallidus  praecox,  minor,  cynosure, 
Sir  Watkin,  Johnstoni,  Queen  of  Spain,  obvallaris,  Golden 
Spur,  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldii,  campemelle  rugulosus. 

Anemone. — Blanda,  apennina,  nemorosa  and  n.  flore  pleno, 
fulgens,  stellata,  and,  in  hot  positions,  palmata. 

Scilla. — Sibirica,  and  S.  multiflora,  which  is  three  weeks  earlier. 

Chion<xloxa. — Lucilije  and  Sardensis. 

Iris.—  Reticulata,  histrioides,  persica,  hispanica  and  anglica,-  the 
last  two  flowering  in  June  to  July ;  hispanica  flowers  first. 

Winter  Aconites. — One  of  the  earliest  flowers  to  bloom. 

Grape  Hyacinths  (Muscari). — Azureum  (flowering  in  Feb.), 
botryoides,  b.  album,  b.  leucophcoum,  Heldreichi,  paradoxum. 

Do(js  Tooth  Violets  (Erythronium). — Red,  white,  and  purple 
varieties,  as  well  as  giganteum  and  grandiflorum. 

Crocus. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Dutch  sorts  (Mont  Blanc, 
white,  Sir  W.  Scott,  striped.  Purpurea  grandiflora  (fine  blue) 
for  spring  flowering,  C.  imperati,  and  if  autumn-flowering 
kinds  are  required,  speciosus  and  pulchellus. 

Hardy  annuals  for  sowing  in  March  or  in  September,  to  flower 
the  following  spring,  might  include  Agrostemma,  Swe^t  Sxiltan 
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Arffemone  Gfrandiflora,  Bartonk  aurea^  variotios  of  Ckrkiai 
CoUinsia,  (Jonvolvulus  minor,  Delphinium  a^jaois  and  D.  oon- 
solida,  Dimorphotheoa  pluvialis,  Erysimum  Perofiskianumi 
Phacelia  campanularia,  Gilia  aohilleaefolia  major,  Qlaucitim 
tricolor,  Godetia,  Hibiscus  africanus,  Sweet  Pea,  Leptosiphon^ 
Limnanthes  Douglasii,  various  Linarias,  Linum  grandiflorum, 
Lupinus  Hartwegii,  Nemophila  insignia,  and  otners,  Nigella 
hispanica,  Shirley  Poppies,  Viscaria  oculata,  Whitlavia  grandi- 
flora,  Nasturtium,  Silene  saponaria,  Mignonette,  Platystemon 
califomicus. 

While  the  occupants  of  the  beds  during  the  summer  would 
naturally  consist  of  geraniimis,  especially  ivy-leaved  and  bronze- 
leaved  varieties,  Cherry  Pie,  Begonias,  Balsams,  Fuchsias,  Ageratum, 
Lobelia,  Erinus  (Blue  Stone  is  one  of  the  best  varieties),  Corn- 
flowers, Pansies,  Indian  Pinks,  Calceolarias,  Gaillardias,  Petunias, 
Perilla,  Salpiglossis,  Scabious,  Asters,  Pixnsies,Pyrethnimaureum. 

A.  C.  Bartholemew. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  aim  of  this  article  must  bo  twofold,  (a.)  To  discnss 
iome  of  the  problems  presented  to  the  headmaster*  of  a  prepara- 
K«y  school  in  connection  with  the  general  conditions  of  health 
n  his  school  and  the  physical  training  of  his  pupils.  (6.)  To 
nention  some  of  the  methods  employea  by  the  writer  or  known 
)y  him  to  be  employed  in  schools  similar  to  his  own. 

There  is  no  noed  so  much  Jis  to  mention  the  use  of  specific 
■omedies  for  specific  diseases.  These  are  the  province  of  the 
mxlical  adviser,  not  of  the  headmaster  The  latter  can  only  be 
leld  responsible  for  the  general  conditions  which  go  to  make  up 
he  healthy  life  of  the  school.  I  shall  allude  to  what  I  consider 
he  right  relation  of  the  doctor  to  the  school  It  is  the  doctor's 
business  to  show  interest,  and  to  give  advice  in  all  matters  con- 
lected  with  the  health  of  the  school,  sometimes  even  to  veto  or 
Qsistupon  some  detail,  but  it  is  the  master  who  is  resjonsiblef  or 
he  general  conditions,  and  we  may  venture  to  claim  that  he  is 
«tter  qualified  to  organise  and  control  these  than  any  doctor  who 
Las  not  been  the  head  of  a  nursery  of  small  boys  varying  in 
lumber  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  and  upwards. 

Perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  kind  of  profes- 
ional  life,  that  of  the  school-master  is  hable  to  sudden  anxiety 
n  the  score  of  health.     By  its  natiu-e  it  is  so,  and  if  he  would 
educe  the  frequency  of  these  occasions  to  a  minimum  he  must 
eeds  think  much  and  deeply  of  them.     It  is  not  an  easy  thing 
0  do  this  and  not  let  the  rest  of  the  work  suffer  in  consequence, 
lie  man  must  be  strong  in  nerve  and  self-control  and  sympathy 
nd  tact,  and  above  all  strong  in  foresight.     He  wUl  not  meet 
rith  much  sympathy,  indeed  he  docs  not  wish  his  thoughts  to  be 
pparent.     They  must  permeate  not  pervade  every  department, 
r  they  will  spoil  the  whole.     Lentil  he  has  himself  seen  the 
onsequences  of  some  apparently  trivial  omission,  has  known 
hat  might  have   been  saved   by  a  little  more  care,  a  man, 
specially  a  young,  strong,  athletic  man,  is  naturally  inclined  to 
)ok  upon  details  of  care  as  coddling  and  softening.     It  is  right 
[lough  and  a  wholesome  corrective  that  he  shoulci  think  so  as  a 
rivate  individual,  but  as  a  head  master  he  will  not  think  so. 
[e  knows  that  the  Spartan  treatment  upon  which  Jones   will 
irive  means  pleurisy  or  bronchitis  to  Brown,  and  since  he  has 
)  arrange  for  two  dozen  Jones's  and  two  dozen  Brown's,  it  is 
ifficult  to  persist  in  as  hardy  a  treatment  a.s  he  woidd  like, 
onsequently  healtn  occupies  and  must  occupy  as  much  of  his 
lental  horizon  as  other  parts  of  his  work.     Is  there  not  even  a 
ibtle  danger  lest  in  some  schools,  especially  in  small  schools, 
r  schools  in  well-known  health  resorts,  the  care  for  health  slould 
3cupy  more  of  the  horizon  than  the  care  for  character. 
To  proceed  to  details.     It  is  obvious  that  the  first  care  should 
B  to  exclude  epidemic  diseases.     It  may  be  said  "  No,"  the 
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first  care  shouM  be  positive  not  negative,  to  secure  good  general 
conditions,  not  to  bo  on  the  look  out  for  diseases.  The  order  is 
immaterial.  Let  us  take  the  negative  and  exckisivo  side  first, 
for  I  submit  that  in  doing  the  one  yon  will  not  IcaVo  the  other 
imdone.  No  precaution  which  can  be  backed  by  reasonable 
medical  authority  can  be  thought  superfluous.  The  saving 
clause  should  be  noticed ;  the  doctor  must  be  at  the  master's 
back,  else  fads  and  fuss  arc  inevitable.  The  doctor  may  have 
fads,  the  doctor  ma^  appear  fussy,  let  him !  The  master  may  not. 
The  one  knows,  or  is  expected  to  know,  what  he  is  about.  The 
other  may  have  "  nerves."  Drainage,  water  supply  and  sanitary 
conditions  must  Ix)  not  only  ix^rfect,  l3Ut  regidarJy  inspected.  A 
terrible  burden  is  this  pertection  sometimes,  out  a  necessary 
one,  and  recognised  as  such  by  all.  It  is  vexatious  to  be  always 
hable  to  the  information  that  such  and  such  a  "  trap,"  or  venti- 
lator, or  shaft,  w^hich  was  recommended  by  the  highest  authority  -^■ 

ayear  or  two  ago,  is  now  found  to  be  inadequate,  or  ineffective.  

The    circumstiinces    have    changed;    the    school    has    grown, ,^ 
sanitary  science  has  progressed.     What  is  to  be  done  ?  must  we  be< 
always  changing  ?  always  tinkering  ?  It  looks  like  it  sometimes  ;^ 
but  I  believe  the  only  common-sense  attitude  is,  first  to  get  a: 
expert  who  can  be  trusted,  trusted,  that  is,  not  only  to  kno 
what  u  best,  but  also  to  seek  his  employer's  interest  as  well  f. 
his  own,  ami  refrain  from  unnecessary  patchwork  and  expendi 
ture,  and  then  to  carry  out  his  instructions.    There  is  no  middl 
course;  workmanship  and  system,  whatever  it  maj  be,  must " 
of  the  best     Makeshifts  and  laisser  aller  will  bnnff  their  o 
punishment,  and,  alas,  not  to  the  schoolmaster  alone,  out  to  tho 
whom  he  has  deceived.     In  this  context  I  may  perhaps  mentio; 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  want.    There  are  many  excellent  an 
reliable  sanitary  engineers,  and  many  ways — good,bad,indifferent 
of  inspection,  from  the  local  M.O.H.  to  the  diplomaed  and  titl' 
professor  of  public  health,  but  what  a  diversity  in  their  recom- 
mendations, and  in   their  charges!    If  pubhc  authority  is  to* 
touch  private  venture  schools  at  all,  can  it  not  begin  with  this^ 
To  give  us  some  sanitary  court  of  api>eal,  to  do  for  us  what  th 
Local  Government  Board  does  for  public  works  and  offices, 
at  least,  if  not  to  compel  us  to  subnut  to  inspection,  to  allow  it  tO" 
us,  an  inspection  to  which  we  could  turn  confidently,  knowing!^ 
that  it  would  give  us  an  honest  and  unbiassed  opinion.     Nay,  E 
believe  it  would  be  best  if  it  could  compel  us  to  conform  to  it^ 
regulations.    We  should  then  know  what  we  are  doing.     Publi<^ 
inspectors  and  engineers  are  of  course  not  infallible,  any  mor^ 
than  private  experts,  but  we  should  at  least  be  delivered  fiom  th^^ 
uncertainty  a«  to  whose  advice  to  follow ;  fix>m  the  haunting  fear* 
which  overtakes  the  most  guiltless  at  times  that  in  the  hands  oC 
expert  and  contractor  ho  is  but  a  defenceless  prey. 

It  is  the  practice  in  almost  all  schools  to  demand  a  certificates^ 
of  health  from  the  parents  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  Somc^ 
use  fonns  drawn  up  by  themselves ;  others  such  as  may  be  found. 
in  Br.  Clement  Dukes'  "  Health  at  Schools  "  ;  others  again,  those^ 
issued  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  Schools  Association.     It> 
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Would  be  perhiips  best  if  the  same  form  was  adopted  by  all,  bat 
the  difterenoe  is  one  in  detail  merely.  The  point  of  chief 
importance,  and  1  may  say  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  id  to  secure 
that  the  questions  upon  such  certificates  shall  be  conscientiously 
answered,  and  any  quarantine  regulations  that  may  eUsue 
therefrom  shall  be  properly  carried  out.  A  certificate  that  A  boy 
has  not  been,  to  the  knowledge  of  anyone  connected  with  hinij 
exposed  to  infection  daring  a  prescribed  period  is  of  course  no 
absolute  guarantee ;  but  it  at  least  seciu'cs  that  the  question  shall 
be  considered  before  he  returns  to  school,  and  emphasises,  the 
importance  of  the  question  in  the  interests  of  the  school.  In  my 
experience  it  is  certainly  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  to  find  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  anxiety  on  this  point,  but  it  is  not  always 
so  easy  to  secure  the  parent's  co-operation  when  his  own  boy  is 
concerned.  It  is  no  doubt  very  annoying  to  have  to  quarantine 
a  boy  at  home  who  seems  perfectly  well,  to  feel  that  he  is  wasting 
his  time,  and  that  after  all  the  chance  of  his  having  caught 
measles  or  whooping  cough  or  mumps  is  very  slight.  It  cannot 
be  helped.  If  any  parent  who  feels  tnis  coiilci  know  what  a  school 
term  is  like  with  half  the  boys  out  of  school,  with  work  spoilt, 
with  games  disorganised,  with  all  the  interest  of  the  school 
destroyed,  he  woiud  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  our  most  rigid 
regulations  rather  than  risk  being  responsible  for  such  a  state  of 
things,  to  say  nothing  of  being  responsible  also  for  the  permanent 
injury  which  may  be  caused  to  the  health  of  boys  more  delicate 
than  his  own,  and  for  the  injury  caused  to  the  reputation  of  a 
school. 

As  to  the  form  of  such  regulations,  and  the  necessary  periods  of 
quarantine,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  proper  disinfection  of  the 
persons  and  clothes  of  ooys  who  have  been  exposed  to  infection, 
we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
Schools  Association.  With  their  new  code  in  his  hands  the 
headmaster  is  unassailable.  He  is  entrenched,  not  behind  the 
opinion  of  his  own  school  doctor — which  after  all  can  only  count 
for  ©ne  as  against  that  of  the  doctor  at  home — but  behind  the 
opinion  of  a  Dody  of  experts  to  which  the  home  doctor,  however 
he  may  differ  from  it,  is  compelled  to  bow. 

As  a  provision  against  sickness  when  it  comes,  in  every  school 
I  suppose  there  are  special  sickrooms  set  apart,  and  used  only  for 
this  purpose.  In  most  schools  these  rooms  are  in  the  school- 
house,  either  in  a  separate  wing,  or  on  the  top  story,  and  easily 
isolated,  and  in  very  many  there  is  also  a  cottage  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  school  for  infectious  cases. 

From  answers  to  queries  on  this  subject  I  find  a  curious 
divergence  of  opinion.  In  most  cases  it  would  seem  that  all 
ordinary  non-infectious  illnesses  are  nursed  in  the  sickroom, 
while  infectious  cases  alone  are  sent  to  the  sanatorium.  By  some 
headmasters  it  is  thought  that  it  is  easier  both  to  nurse  illness 
and  to  check  epidemic  outbreaks  in  the  sanatorium,  while  others 
assert  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  carry  out  the  nursing  efficiently 
m  a  sanatorium  and  that,  since  the  first  stage  of  many  epideuuc 
illnesses  is  the  most  infectious,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop 
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them  from  spreading  when  once  they  are  introduced,  and  that 
therefore  a  sanatorium  is  an  unnecessary  and  complicated  luxury. 
My  own  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  where  botn 
sickroom  and  sanatorium  are  in  use  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  latter  opinion.      It  too  often  happens  that  a  boy  sickens 
unexpectedly ;  he  is  put  to  bed  in  the  sickroom ;  there  are  no 
very  definite  symptoms,  and  perhaps  he  is  not  removed  to  the 
sanatorium  until  the  infectious  nature  of  the  illness  has  declared 
itself  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days.     In  the  meanwhile  he 
has  been  attended  by  the  school  matron,  has  been  visited  perhaps 
by  the  master's  wife,  no  special  disinfectants  have  been  used,  and 
the  mischief  is  done.     Or,  again,  the  sanatorium   from  perhaps 
long  disuse  is  not  fidly  ecjuipped  with  all  the  appliances   for 
nursing  and  feeding  of  invalids.     The  person  in  chaiqge  of  it,  often 
an  old  servant,  is  quite  able  to  nurse  an  ordinary  illness,  but 
ought  not  to  be  in  charge  of  a  serious  case.     The  introduction  of 
a  hospital  nurse  is  troublesome  and  costlv.     The  invaUd's  food 
has  to  be  sent  over  from  the  schoolhouse ;  all  sorts  of  complications 
arise,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if,  after  enduring  them  for 
a  while,  the  authorities  decide  that  the  sanatorium  is  a  nuisance, 
and  saves  you  nothing  in  the  long  run.   One  cannot  but  sympathise 
with  the  decision,  but  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  better 
way : — viz.  to  aboUsh  the  sickroom  in  the  house  altogether,  and 
to  send  all  cases  that  require  nursing,  whether  infectious  or  not, 
to  the  sanatorium.     There  must  of  course  be  some  room  in  the 
house  in  which  a  boy  with  a  headache  can  lie  down  for  an  hour 
or  two,  or  to  which  a  boy  taken  ill  in  the  night  may  be  removed 
till  the  morning;  but  if  he  has  to  go  to  bed,  let  hun  go  to  the 
sanatorium.     If  it  prove  some  trifling  ailment  requiring  only  a 
day  or  two's  rest,  he  gets  the  rest  and  returns  to  school  when  he 
has  had  it ;  at  any  rate  no  harm  is  done.     Should  it  prove  infec- 
tious he  has  been  caught  in  the  first  stages,  and  the  risk  of  its 
spreading  has  been  reduced  as  much  as  possible.     Moreover  the 
sanatorium  is  always  ready.     The  necessary  cooking  is  donQ  in 
the  sanatorium ;  the  utensils  are  kept  separately  for  the  purpose. 
The  caretaker  must  of  necessity  be  an  experienced  nurse,  and  if 
a  hospital  nurse  be  required,  her  presence  is  far  less  noticeable 
than   it  would  be  if   she  were  quartered  in  the  schoolhouse; 
and  lastly  an  immense  saving  is  effected  in  the  time  and  worry 
of  the  school  matrons,  who  as  a  nile  have  very  little  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  to  give  away.     In  small  schools  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  often  difliciilt  to  provide,  but  the  need  for  it  is  lesa     In 
schools  of  30  or  40  boys  and  upwards,  I  believe  it  woidd  be  of  the 
utmost  value.     At  any  rate  I  have  found  it  so,  and  would  not  rive 
it  up  for  anything.     Of  course,  when  an  epidemic  has  once  t£^en 
hola  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  either  sanatorium  or  sickroom 
very  soon  overflows,  and  the  school  dormitories  must  be  requi- 
sitioned as  sick  wards.     There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the 
best  of  things,  and  to  disinfect  afterwards,  but  I  believe  that  this 
necessity  for  converting  the  schoolhouse  into  a  hospital  would 
arise  much  less  often  if  the  sanatorium  system  for  all  who  have 
to  go  to  bed  were  more  generally  adopted. 
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From  answers  received  the  following  figures  may  be  of 
interest. 

Out  of  70  schools  of  30  boys  and  upwards,  45  have  both  sick- 
room and  sanatorium  in  use,  13  have  a  sickroom  only,  12  have  a 
sanatorium  only. 

Out  of  50  schools  of  less  than  30  boys,  24  have  both  sickroom 
and  sanatorium  in  use,  25  have  a  sickroom  only,  2  have  a  sana- 
torium only. 

The  division  between  schools  containing  over  or  under  30 
boys  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one,  but  adopted  wdthout  any 
knowledge  of  how  the  figures  would  come  out.  From  these  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  larger  schools  the  dual  system  is  at 
present  more  in  favour ;  in  the  smaller  schools  the  advocates  of 
the  dual  system  and  those  of  the  sickroom  only  are  about  equal;  but 
I  am  encouraged  in  my  belief  in  the  sanatorium  only  by  the 
fact  that  among  the  nunority  who  have  adopted  it  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful 
schools. 

But  besides  the  provision  for  serious  cases,  and  the  incidence 
of  epidemic  illnesses,   we  have   to   consider    the    methods  of 
meetmg  and   preventing  the   smaller  ailments   of  small    boy 
life.     In  an  earlier  paragraph  I  spoke  of  a  preparatory  school 
as   a    large   nursery,   but  one    niied   not    on    the    haphazard 
experience  of  the  imeducated    nurse,   or,  shall   I  say   it,   the 
inexperience  of  an   indulgent  parent,   but  on   wise  and   well- 
vmderstood  principles.      In    most  schools   the   nurse    in   this 
context  is  tne  matron.     It  is  to  her  that  the  small  boy  runs 
'with  his  cut  finger  or  bruised  shin.     It  is  she  who  is  the  most 
efficient  comforter  of  the  homesick  child  of  9  or  10  during  the 
first  weeks  of  his  school  life.     It  is  she  who  tucks  the  family 
Tip  in  bed  at  night,  the  butt  of  their  chaff,  the  healer  of  their 
"vroes,  the  confidant  of  their  troubles — ^in  a  word,  the  family  nurse. 
^Ajid  it  is  just  this  which  makes  her  position  one  of  peculiar 
<iifficulty  and  needing  peculiar  tact.     It  is  through  her  that  all 
^K>mplaints  of  health  reach  the  head  master.     She  is  the  first  to 
liear  them.     It  lies  with  her  to  judge  whether  he  shall  hear  of 
them  at  all  or  not ;  and  as  a  headmaster  one  is  fain  to  confess 
that  it  is  very  often  her  judgment  which  really  decides  whether 
the  complainant  shall  stay  out  of  school  or  not      If  she  is  wise, 
as  she  generally  is,  she  knows  this,  and   will  not  report  without 
real  need ;  but  at  the  siime  time  the  decision  should  not  appear 
to  the  boys  to  lie  with  her.     If  it  did,  a  hard  time  indeed  would 
she  have  with  fanciful  complaints.     I  do  not  imply  by  this  that 
the  average  small  boy  is  a  wilfid  malingerer ;  far  jtrom  it ;  he 
would  be  the  first  to  scout  the  accusation.     But  he  has  been 
taught  in  these  soft  days  to  complain.     "  Be  sure  you  tell  some- 
body if  you  feel  the  least  unweir  is  the  injunction  most  urgently 
impressed  on  him  by  his  fond  mother  when  she  leaves  him  to 
the  care  of  strangers ;  and  tell  he  does,  if  his  finger  aches.     It  is 
quite  right  that  he  should  tell ;  he  is  but  a  child,  and  the  little 
weariness  or  hot   head  may  be   but   momentary  weakness  or 
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&tiflfuo,  or  it  may  be  the  premonitory  fi^ptom  of  a  decimating 
epiaemiCi  For  the  safety  of  the  public  it  is  right  that  he  Bhoula 
tell ;  but  with  the  matron  it  largely  lies  whether  such  telling' 
should  degenerate  into  a  fixed  habit  of  softness,  or  shall  be,  as 
it  should  DC;  a  sensible  precaution  against  illness  and  overwork- 
In  all  cases  the  final  decision  should  lie  with  the  master. 

In  town  schools,  where  doctors  are  near  at  hand,  and  plentifiil, 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  make  any  arrangement  for  rwular 
medical  attendance.  In  the  country  it  is  essential ;  and  I  nave 
found  the  following  plan  a  practiciil  one.  That  for  a  fixed 
terminal  or  annual  payment,  the  terms  of  which  may  be  left  to 
the  master  and  doctor  to  settle,  the  latter  shoula  visit  the 
school  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  even  daily.  It  may  often 
happen  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  see ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  will  see  every  case,  even  the  most  trifling,  that  needs 
attention.  An  immense  responsibility  is  shifted  from  the  school 
authorities.  The  doctor  IxKJomes  familiar  with  the  boys, 
a  great  helj)  to  him  in  deahne  with  them.  There  is  no 
question  of  incurring  the  medical  fee  for  this  or  that  small 
ailment  The  charge  for  medical  attendance  remains  the  same 
whether  the  boy  sees  the  doctor  once,  or  never,  or  fifty  times, 
and  is,  when  divided  among  a  large  number,  but  a  trifling  addition 
to  the  school  bills.  Ana  finally,  by  constant  intercourse  and 
familiarity  with  the  school,  and  all  in  it,  the  doctor  is  enabled  to 
become,  as  I  hold  strongly  that  he  should,  the  adviser  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  health  of  the  school,  whose  counsel 
shall  in  no  case  be  set  aside. 

The  TOneral  health  of  a  school  depends  largely  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  daily  life.  For  the  following  outline  of  these  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  Committee  of  the  Medical  Officers  Health 
School  Association.  For  purposes  of  discussion  I  give  the 
recommendations  side  by  side  with  the  questions  which  elicited 
them,  taken  from  the  "  Preparatory  Schools  Review  "  for  March, 
1899. 


Questions. 


ReCOMMEN  DATIONS. 


(a.)  The  number  of  hours  of  work 
l)er  week,  including  all  pre- 
paration and  Sunday  work, 
also  mu»ic  and  drawing,  but 
not  drill,  dancing  and  cariKjn- 
tering. 


(6)  Organized  games  and  their  dura- 
tion. 

(c)  Periods  of  leisure,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  over-pressure  from 
the  continuous  occui)ations  of 
the  school  day. 


For  l)oys  of  13^,  30-32lr  hours  jier 
week :  a  maximum  i»eriod  of  45 
minutes  being  allotted  to  any  one 
subject. 

N.B.— (i.)  That  no  work  for  the 
next  day  should  be  prepared  over* 
night,  (ii.)  That  the  last  school  in 
the  day  should  cease  at  7  p.m.  ^iiL) 
That  there  should  be  no  school  in 
the  morning  before  breakfa.st. 

Desirable  as  far  as  possible  daily. 


Boys  should  have  times  of  leisure 
for  the  pursuit  of  their  own  special 
interests — reading,  stamp  collectioiiii 
6ic 
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Questions. 


id)  Food 

(i.)  Number  of  meals  and  the 
interval  between  them. 


Recommendations. 


(ii.)  Meat,  how  often  and  at 
what  times. 

(iii.)  Milk. 


(iv.)  Alcohol. 


(v.)  "  Grub  "  shops. 


(e)  Amount  of  sleej). 


8  a.m.  breakfast.  11  or  11.30  a.m. 
light  refreshment.  1.30  p.m.  dinner. 
6.30  or  7  p.m.  tea.  No  food  advis- 
able between  dinner  and  tea.  Water 
the  best  quencher  of  thirst.  Light 
refreshments  at  bedtime.  At  break- 
fast, meat  or  some  equivalent  form 
of  nitrogenous  food. 

At  dinner,  butcher's  meat.  After 
dinner  none. 

Boiling  not  necessary  where  proper 
inspection  and  control  of  dairies  is 
possible.  In  any  case  Pasteurisation 
IS  better  than  boiling. 

None  to  be  given  excei>t  unde 
orders  of  school  doctor. 

From  medical  point  of  view  un- 
desirable. As  a  means  of  teaching 
small  economy  admissible  under 
careful  management. 

For  boys  from  nine  to  thirteen, 
eleven  hours  in  bedroom  from  8.30 
p.m.  to  7.30  a.m.,  securing  if  possible 
ten  hours'  sleep. 

For  smaller  boys  a  little  more. 
Perhaps  rather  less  required  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter. 

Class  rooms  should  stand  at  60*- 
65°  Fahr.  with  all  possible  ventila- 
tion. A  protest  was  made  a^inst 
rooms  being  warmed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  heated  air ;  open  fire- 
places, where  possible,  were  recom- 
mended. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  all  cases 
that  boys  are  sufficiently  clothed 
during  school  hours. 

In  dormitories,  windows  should 
always  be  oi)en  while  the  boys  are  in 
bed. 


With  one  or  two  exceptions  I  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded 
that  these  recommendations  do  in  fact  embody  the  practice  at 
the  majority  of  preparatory  schools.  Information  which  I  have 
receivea  througn  the  kindness  of  headmasters  of  preparatory 
schools  assures  me  that  this  is  the  case.  But  it  may  be  inte- 
resting to  note  one  or  two  points  of  divergence. 

(cf.)  N.B.  (i.). — In  the  majority  of  boarding  schools  I  find  that  it 
is  the  practice  to  prepare  overnight  for  the  work  of  the  next  day. 
It  may  be  a  counsel  of  perfection  that  one  day's  work  should  be 
complete  in  itself,  and  that  the  brain  should  rest  unburdened  with 


(/)  Temperature   of   school 
and  dormitories. 


rooms 


((/)  Clothing  by  day  and  night. 
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the   thoughts  of  to-morrow's  construe  or  repetition ;    but,  in 
justification  of  the  existing  practice,  I  think  it  may  &irly  be 
asked  if  this  is  not  just  tne  sort  of  training  which  the  brain 
requires.     It  certainly  is  a  fact  that  the  puolic  schools  do  and 
win  demand  its  exercise  even  in  their  lowest  forms,  and  it  is 
surely  better  to  begin  the  training  at  an  earlier  stage.     Nor  do  I 
think  that,  given  reasonable  time  for  the  preparation  and  an 
appreciable     interval    before    bedtime,    the    average     boy    is. 
mclined  to  trouble  himself,  or  his  brain,  at  all  until  the  times 
comes  in  the  morning  for  him   to  say  his  lesson.     The  only" 
cautions  that  seem  to  me  necessary  are  that  the  "preparation" 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  a  set  time,  and  that  it 
should  be  done  under  proper  supervision.     Moreover,  it  woultl 
seem  to  be  a  very  poor  practice  for  the  memory  of  even  quite  a 
small  boy  that  he  should  not  be  asked  to  remember  to-morrow 
what  he  has  learnt  to-day,  and  this  I  fear  is  what  the  fulfilment 
of  our  recommendation  would  in  fact  lead  us  to. 

The  exact  figures  show  that  out  of  1 20  schools  there  are  only 
23  which  return  the  answer  "  No  "  to  the  question,  "  Is  your  last 
school '  prepftration '  for  the  next  day's  work  ? "  But  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  note  that  in  preparatory  schools  the  word 
"  preparation  "  often  carries  a  different  signification  from  that 
wnich  is  understood  by  it  in  public  schools.  In  the  latter  it 
would  mean  work  done  by  a  boy  in  his  house,  or  at  home,  if  he  is 
a  day-boy,  without  supervision  or  assistance.  In  the  preparatory 
school,  froui  the  age  of  the  pupils,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
limitations,  "preparation"  implies  work  done  during  school  hours, 
under  the  eye  of  a  master,  and  generally  with  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  help  from  him.  When  done  in  this  way  "preparation" 
is  looked  upon  as  a  very  valuable  added  opportunity  for 
instruction.  The  difficulties  which  will  tax  the  brain  of  a  con- 
scientious boy,  working  alone  at  a  late  hour  in  the  day,  are 
smoothed  away.  Wlien  his  books  arc  put  away  he  can  rise  from 
his  work  with  no  greater  sense  of  fatigue  than  that  induced  by 
any  other  lesson.  Needless  to  add  the  opportunity  for  idling 
over  "  preparation  "  is  reduced  to  a  mininnim. 

(a.)  N.B.  (ii.). — I  find  that  in  the  majority  of  schools  work 
continues  till  8  or  8.15  p.m. 

In  my  own  school  it  had  always  done  so  imtil  I  saw  this 
recommendation,  but  since  thjit  time  I  have  arranged  that  it  shall 
stop  at  7  p.m.  This  involves  a  change  in  the  tea  hour  which  does 
not  quite  fit  in  with  the  reconmiendations  under  D  1,  and  which 
I  will  explain  under  that  headinp^.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
here  that  the  time  thus  gained  betw^een  the  last  school  and 
bedtime  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  value,  in  summer  for  the 
enjoyment  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  part^  of  the  day,  in  winter 
for  quiet  reading  or  other  pursuits. 

(a.)  N.B.  (iii.). — School  before  breakfast.  On  this  point  there 
seems  little  to  be  said.  That  the  recommendation  is  not 
universally  adopted  is,  I  think,  chiefly  due  to  the  difficulty  which 
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we  all  experience  in  finding  time  for  all  the  work  which  has  to 
be  got  through. 

(6.)  Organised  games. — This  will  be  touched  on  later  in  this 
article,  and  is  fully  dealt  with  in  another  article  in  this  volume. 

(c.)  Periods  of  leisure. — I  am  happy  to  find,  in  answer  to  a 
query  on  this  point,  that  the  general  opinion  is  in  accordance 
with    this    recommendation.       In    my  own  experience   as  an 
assistant  master  I  have  seen  the  evil  of  constant  siipervision  and 
of  perpetual  organised  employment  for  the  boys.     The  old  adage 
is  true,  of  course,  and  small  boys  must  be  looked  after  or  mischief 
ensues ;  but  the  happy  mean  seems  to  me  to  be  found  in  an  in- 
telligent reading  ottne  answer  once  given  to  a  question  on  this 
subject     "  The  more  you  think  for  your  boy  the  better,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  see  it."    So  long  as  he  does  not  see  it !    No  system 
of  espion£^e  is  here  implied ;  nothing  irksome,  nothing  under- 
hand, but  the  happy  companionship  of  elder  and  more  resourceful 
with  younger  and  less  self-helpful.     The  life  of  masters  and  boys 
must  outwardly,  at  least,  be  one  ;  if  only  the  boy  can  be  induced 
to  forget  that  his   master  is  not  a  policeman,  but  simply  his 
leader  in   play  and  interests  as  w^ell  as  in  work,  "  supervision 
duty  **  may  almost  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself     We  nave  not 
jret  reached  this  happy  ideal,  but  that  it  is  generally  recognised 
AS  an  ideal  not  imattainable  is  a  healthy  sign.     The  common 
practice  is  that  masters  should  be  in  charge  of  games  and  meals, 
And  that  at  such  odd  times  as  the  latter  part  of  winter  afternoons, 
or  in  the  short  interval  of  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an 
"hour  in  the  morning,  the  boys  should  expect  the  masters  to  be 
among  them,  ready  to  play  bagatelle  or  card  games,  in  and  out  of 
carpenter's  shop,  and  library  and  class  rooms,  or  joining  in  out- 
door games,  but  should  feel  free  themselves  to  indulge  in  their 
own  nobbies  at  these  times,  or  even  in  the  common  "  fooling  * 
which  most  of  them  love. 

(d.)  Food. — The  whole  question  of  food  at  school  is  worthy  of  a 
long  article  to  itself  I  hope  it  will  not  appear  too  complacent  if 
I  pass  it  over  as  impossible  to  deal  witn  in  the  space  at  my 
command,  and  with  one  remark  that  it  is  rather  overdone  than 
underdone  at  most  preparatory  schools.  The  regime  laid  down 
in  the  doctors'  recomendation  is  that  in  common  use ;  but  after 
what  was  said  under  N.  E.  2.  above,  a  little  discussion  is  advisable 
on  one  point.  It  is  said  "  No  food  is  advisiible  Ixitween  dinner 
and  tea.'  I  have  found  myself  that  with  dinner  at  1.80  and 
tea  at  7  o'clock,  the  interval  without  food  at  any  rate  .seemed  too 
long;  and  I  have  provided  some  light  refreshment  at  4.15,  and 
have  put  tea  as  the  last  meal  of  the  day  at  7  p.m.,  and  whether 
advisable  or  not,  1  can  only  say  that  this  arrangement  has 
proved  very  acceptable,  and  far  more  practical  than  an  early 
tea  and  supper  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed.  I  am  glacl 
also  to  find  that  the  practice  is  a  common  one,  for  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  tnat,  though  the  theory  of  the  recommen- 
dation IS  thoroughly  sound,  the  contmry  practice  is  better. 
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The  afternoon  hours  thus  stand : — 

2-4.15.  Games,  &c. 

4.15.      Light  refreshments. 

4.30-6.  School. 

Interval  of  10  minutes. 
6.10-6.55.  School. 
7.  Tea. 

7.30-8.  Recreation,  then  prayers  and  bed. 

Of  (d)  (3)  &  (4)  meat  and  alcohol,  I  shall  sav  nothing ;  they 
involve  a  scientific  medical  knowledge  to  wnich  I  have  no 
pretensions. 

(d)  (5).  On  this  point  I  know  that  opinions  differ,  but  though 
having  every  sympathy  with  anv  attempt  at  training  in  self- 
denial,  when  1  am  told  that  tne  grub  shop  is  an  excellent 
instrument  for  inculcating  this  virtue  it  always  seems  to  me 
that  the  remedy  for  the  vice  implied  is  Utopian.  Happily  I  need 
not  touch  on  its  moral  side,  it  it  has  one ;  and  I  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  supreme  satisfaction  when  I  listened  to  the  euphemism 
in  the  above  recommendation.  It  is  to  my  mind  a  shameful 
thing  that  the  dietary  at  a  public  school  should  be  arranged  on 
the  calculation  that  boys  shall  be  allowed,  and  will  practically  be 
compelled,  to  supplement  their  meals  from  the  school  grub  shop ; 
or  even  that  so  little  attempt  should  be  made  to  discourage  the 
undue  expenditure  and  overeating  which  is  so  common.  That, 
however,  is  a  question  for  the  public  schools  to  deal  with,  slow 
though  they  seem  to  be  facing  it.  That  we,  who  have  no  old 
traditions  of  liberty  in  this  matter,  should  touch  the  evil  thing 
is — well,  "  inadvisable."  And  while  on  the  subject  I  should  also 
like  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  admission  of  hampers  or  any 
other  food  than  that  supplied  by  the  school.  If  the  school  foou 
is  not  good  enough,  parents  nave  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands.  Let  us  court  enquiry  by  excluding  all  else ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  of  slackness  I  have  always  maintained 
this  rule,  and  have  found  that  parents  were  glad  to  fall  in  with  it. 

(e.)  Amount  of  sleep.  The  usual  bedtime  of  boys  of  eight  to 
eleven  seems  to  be  from  7.30  to  8  p.m.  For  boys  of  eleven  to 
thirteen,  from  8.30  to  9  p.m.  The  usual  time  for  rising  for  all, 
from  6.45  to  7.15  a.m.  This  will  be  found  to  uilfil  the 
recommendation. 

(/.)  Temperature  of  school  rooms  and  donnitories.  With  all 
deference  to  our  medical  authorities,  I  cannot  think  this  recom- 
mendation to  have  been  well  considered.  Experience  shows 
that  a  temperature  of  58°  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  class-room  with 
eight  or  ten  boys  at  work  m  it,  and  that  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  exceed  60'  by  artificial  means.  All  possible  ventila- 
tion is  of  course  desirable,  and  whenever  possible  the  window 
should  be  open  at  the  top  as  well.  Of  course  direct  draught 
must  be  avoided,  and  this  has  to  be  considered  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  desks. 

Open  fireplaces  are  recommended  where  possible;  for  venti- 
lating purposes  they  are  no  doubt  best,  but  in  small  class-rooms 
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it  is  difficult  to  got  far  away  from  tho  fire,  an  obviouR  objection 
in  schools  of  which  the  classes  are  necessarily  small.  In  fact, 
while  the  majority  of  our  schools  do  not  occupy  premises  built 
for  school  purposes,  the  best  has  to  be  made  of  existing  arrange- 
ments. 

(g.)  Clothing.  While  on  the  subject  of  temperature,  this 
recommendation  was  added.  It  is  a  point  on  which  no  hard- 
and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  chilly  boy  wants  more  than 
his  hardier  companion.  By  careful  watching  the  master  and 
matron  can  generally  find  out  what  is  necessary.  A  difficulty 
sometimes  occurs.  When  the  playgrounds  are  close  to  the 
schoolhouse,  as  they  generally  are,  many  boys  get  into  a  heated 
condition  during  the  short  intervals  between  school  hours.  For 
the  afternoon  ^me,  of  course,  all  change  into  flannels  ;  but  this  is 
not  possible  m  the  shorter  inter\'als,  and  yet  it  is  desirable, 
especially  in  winter,  that  boj\s  should  run  about  al  these  times. 
The  result  is  that  many  of  them  perspire  freely  and  have  to  sit 
in  their  damp  clothes  during  the  ensuing  school.  This  is  a  ferlilo 
source  of  colds,  but  one  which  1  have  never  quite  successfully 
checked. 

*'  In  dormitories,  windows  should  always  be  open  while  tho 
boys  are  in  bed."  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  tne  geneml  rule 
in  most  schools.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  rule  in  all  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  other  institutions  over  which  the  doctors  have  control :  it  is 
in  accordance  with  all  dictates  of  sanita-ry  science  and  common 
sense,  and  I  hope  will  soon  become  a  recognised  practice  in  all 
nurseries  and  schools. 

In  my  remarks  on  these  recommendations  1  may  seem  to  have 
somewhat  exceeded  mv  commission,  and  to  have  introduced 
considerations  irrelevant  to  the  siibiect  of  my  article.  Jf  so,  I 
would  plead  that  the  recommendations  were  given  to  us  as  a 

general  guide  to  an  intelligent  arrangement  of  the  conditions  of 
ealth  in  our  schools,  and  that  in  following  the  course  of  the 
recommendations,  I  have  admitted  such  considerations  as  seem 
naturally  suggested  by  them,  believing  that  whatever  is  conducive 
to  the  happiness  ana  comfort  of  a  community  is  conducive  to 
its  health.  I  use  the  word  comfort  for  want  of  a  better.  By  it, 
I  have  no  idea  of  implying  hixury.  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
ordinary  healthy-minaed  boy  cares  twopence  for  luxury.  But  it 
is  absolutely  necessarj"  to  his  proper  ilcvelopmcnt  that  the  path 
of  life  shall  be  so  marked  out  for  him  that  it  shall  be  easy  tor 
him  to  tread  in  it.  He  must  of  course  climb  the  hills  and 
surmount  the  difficulties  which  his  own  nature  will  have  put  in 
his  way.  It  will  be  quite  hard  enough  for  him  to  accomplish 
this,  and  we  shall  have  done  our  work  well  if  we  have  given  him 
an  intelligent  lead  in  the  attempt.  That  it  should  be  thought  a 
matter  of  indifterence,  nay  of  possible  good,  that  a  child  fresh 
from  the  nursery  should  have  to  face,  in  adflit.ion,  and  first,  the 
bullying  which  comes  from  inadequate  supervision,  the  dis- 
comfort, of  ill-arranged  and  ill-ventilated  and  crowded  donnitories 
and  class-rooms,  the  pressure  arising  from  ill-arranged  lessons, 
and  the  positive  haroship  of  ill-cooked  or  insufficient  meals,  is 
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happily  no  longer  possible  in  a  woU-Tnanaged  preparatory  school. 
That  we  have  altogether  clone  away  with  tnese  evils  it  would  be 
foolish  to  assert,  and  they  have  to  oe  constantly  watched  for  and 
fought  against,  but  I  thmk  it  nxay  be  safely  said  that  we  have 
long  recognised  that  until  we  have  at  least  reduced  these  to  ix> 
niinimuni,  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  induce  a  healthy  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  condition  into  our  schools  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

So  much  for  the  general  conditions  of  health  in  the  preparatory 
schools.  Let  us  pass  to  the  question  of  the  physical  training 
which  is  being  given  in  them. 

Public  interest  in  this  question  was  to  some  extent  aroused  iu 
the  autumn  of  1898  by  a  letter  m  the  "  Times,"  signed  "  M.D.," 
presumably  a  school  medical  adviser  in  some  large  public  school, 
and  by  articles  and  letters  following  upon  it  in  other  papers.  In 
these  it  was  maintained  that  far  too  great  a  percentage  of  boys 
coming  to  the  public  scTiools,  i.e.  boys  from  13  to  14J  years  of 
age,  were  either  positively  unsouna,  or  at  least  deficient  in 
physical  and  muscular  development.  Such  a  statement  seemed 
at  first,  and  was  ttiken  by  many,  to  be  a  direct  indictment  of  the 
general  conditions  of  health  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  of 
the  systems  of  pliysic^d  training  employed  in  them.  The  more 
thoughtful,  however,  maintiiined  that  it  should  not  be  accepted 
us  such  off-hand.  Many  questions  had  to  be  asked  first  and 
answered.  From  what  chiss  of  boys  Avere  the  particular  boys  of 
whom  "  M.  D."  wrote  t^iken  ?  What  standards  of  weight  and 
measurement  did  he  adopt  ?  These  are  notably  different  in 
almost  every  book  on  the  subject.  If  he  formed  his  o>vn 
standards,  from  what  numbers  and  over  what  number  of  years 
(lid  he  make  his  calculations  ?  Were  these  calculations  made 
witli  any  knowledge  of  the  corresponding  development  of  boys 
of  a  younger  age.  And  finally,  granted  that  the  answers  to  these 
(juestions  were  such  as  to  justify  his  conclusions,  was  the  blame 
lo  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  preparatory  schools  and  upon  the 
t  hree  or  four  years  of  the  child  s  life  spent  at  the  preparatory 
scli(K>l,  or  upon  the  physical  conditions  of  home  life  in  the 
average  English  homes  of  the  class  under  discussion,  and  upon 
the  constitutional  proclivities  of  the  age  ? 

Some  of  these  questions  were  asked  at  the  time,  but  to  none 
of  them  was  anj'  answer  given  as  far  as  I  know,  and  the  interest 
in  the  matter  passed  away  for  all  but  those  immediately  engaged 
in  the  training  of  young  English  boys.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  considermg  the  interests  at  stake  in  the  future  of  the  race, 
the  question  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  whether,  granting 
that  "M.  D.'s"  conclusions  are  true,  the  blame  be  assigned  to 
home  life  or  school  life,  it  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  us  to  sec 
that  we  do  not  neglect  any  reasonable  methods  for  the  satisfieic- 
tory  physical  training  of  our  boys.  That  we  do  not  neglect  them 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  paragraphs  to  show,  but  it  may 
bo  said  at  the  outset  that  the  task  is  not  altogether  a  simple  one 
of  carrying  out  certain  well-defined  courses  of  instruction.  It  is 
too  coiinnonly  assumed  that  a  boy  of  a  certain  age  should  con- 
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>rm  to  certain  standards  of  height  and  weight.  But,  as  Mr. 
ecil  Hawkins  has  shown,  such  an  assumption  is  not  justified. 
he  average  weight  of  a  very  large  number  of  boys  of  any  given 

e  may  of  course  be  taken,  but  this  number  may  include  boys 

very  abnormal  or  very  deficient  growth,  and  the  average  being 
Fected  by  such,  is  obviously  not  a  reliable  unit.  If  any  unit  be 
kken  as  a  standard  it  must  be  the  mean  measurement  or  weight 
3tween  the  extremes,  and  not  the  average ;  but  for  practical 
orposes  it  would  be  probably  sufficient  to  know  the  nmits  of 
rowth  for  any  such  given  age,  and  marking  these  to  note:  (1) 
Hiether  a  particular  boy  is  within  these  limits,  and  (2) 
iThether  his  growth  fix)m  year  to  year  is  reasonablv  continuous. 

Unfortunately  at  present  we  are  without  any  sucn  guide  at  all. 
[r.  C.  Hawkins  has,  I  believe,  drawn  up  reliable  tables  for  the 
eights  and  measurements  of  boys  of  the  public  school  age.  We 
lould  welcome  any  attempt  to  draw  up  similar  tables  for  those 
I  boys  at  preparatory  schools.  As  matters  now  stand  we  have 
)  be  content  to  watch  carefully  the  continuous  growth  of  our 
oys.  They  come  to  us  with  varying  antecedents  and  varpng 
>iistitutions.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  under  healthy  con- 
Ltions  they  will  show  a  steady  annual  rate  of  growth.  The  rate 
ill  be  found  to  vary  from  one  to  three  inches  per  annum,  with 
roportional  increase  of  weight  and  chest  measurement.  I  have 
oticed  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  not  maintained  in  some  boys 
jually  during  all  parts  of  the  year.  And,  in  order  to  watch 
lis  it  is  necessary  to  take  measurements  not  less  than  three 
mas  a  year,  Le.,  once  a  term.  Six  times  a  year  gives  more 
itisfactory  results,  but  so  long  as  the  annual  increase  is  steady 
nd  a  boy  is  generally  healthy  and  in  good  condition,  it  does  not 
3em  a  matter  of  imporUince  whether  the  increase  is  evenly 
istributed  over  the  12  months,  or  is  more  rapid  at  some  parts 
f  the  year  and  almost  absent  at  others.  Growth,  however,  is  a 
latter  of  bone  and  framework,  and  is  dependent  on  sufficiency 
f  food  and  general  conditions.  Training  has  to  concern  itself 
ith  the  due  develonment  of  muscle  in  the  right  place,  and 
ith  the  control  of  limbs.  What  measures  are  taken  at  the 
rdinary  preparatorj'  school  to  secure  these  objects  ? 

Physical  training  primarily  suggests  the  gjnimasium,  and  I  do 
ot  suppose  that  any  school  considers  itself  efficientlj'  equipped 
ntil  It  has  some  sort  of  gymnasium.  But  the  preparatorj' 
jhool  gjnnnasium  has,  and  I  think  should  have,  two  very  distinct 
nd  special  uses.  It  is,  first,  the  place  of  drill  and  gymnastic 
istruction ;  of  the  various  systems  of  drill  in  use  I  cannot  with 
ny  confidence  say  which  is  best.  In  some  schools  the  drill  is 
inducted  by  the  masters  or  by  one  of  them  who  has  made  a 
pecial  study  of  the  subject ;  more  frequently  the  assistance  of  a 
rill  sergeant  and  g3minastic  instructor  is  called  in.  My  own  ex- 
erience  shows  that,  as  with  all  kinds  of  instruction,  drill  is  popular 
r  the  reverse  according  to  the  instructor's  power  of  enlisting  atten- 
ion  by  brightness  of  manner  and  variety  ot  exercises,  but  that  with 
he  iJest  of  sergeants  it  is  not  much  liked  except  by  a  very 
imited  number  of  boys.    Of  actual  gymnastics  it  may  perhaps 
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he  doiil)te(l  whether  small  hoys  should  be  tusked  to  do  much. 
It  is  generally  I  believe  thought,  not,  but  s<i  much  at  least  I 
think  should  betiiught  to  every  boy  as  will  enable  him  U^  climb 
a  rope  or  pole  with  contidence,  to  swing  fr<mi  either  hand  on  a 
rope,  or  to  pull  up  to  a  bar  or  ledge,  in  a  word  to  overcome  the 
natural  timidity  of  childhood,  and  to  give  such  firmness  and 
confidence  to  his  system  as  is  necessary  for  the  ordiiiiwy  situa- 
tions in  which  in  his  birdsnesting  or  explorinvj  expeditions  he 
njay  be  likely  to  find  himself.  It  may  sound  cmldisn  to  ask  this 
of  an  English  boy,  but  1  do  not  know  the  nursery  which  provides 
such  exercises,  and  only  very  few  homes  in  which  the  oppor- 
tunity for  them  is  to  be  found :  and  1  do  know  that  quite  a 
proportion  of  the  boys  of  nine  to  ten  years  of  age  can  with  diffi- 
culty hangat  full  arms'  length  from  a  bar,  and  so  far  from  being  able 
to  pull  themselves  up  to  a  position  of  security,  can  only  maintain 
thejr  hanging  position  tor  a  few  seconds,  and  then  drop  like  an 
over-ri{>e  pear  m  an  exhausted  ccmdition  to  the  gi'ounci.  There- 
tore  they  want  gynuiastics  as  well  as  drill. 

But  there  is  another  use  for  the  gymnjtsium  which  seems  to 
me  of  no  less  import^uice.  It  is  the  covered  playground  of  the 
school ;  such  a  place  as  is  absolut^ely  necessarj'  durmg  the  winter 
terms  when  there  are  long  and  dull  afternoons  to  fill  up,  and 
spirits  to  let  ott'.  And  as  such  it  should,  1  think,  have  some  at 
least  of  the  gymnastic  apparatus  always  ready  for  use.  The 
more  formal  vaulting  horse  and  parallel  and  horizontal  bars  are 
best  out  of  the  way.  Uninstructed  efforts  on  these  are  im- 
doubtedly  dangerous,  but  swings  and  ropes  and  hanging  rings 
are  in  the  first  place  the  sum  of  delight,  and  moreover  provide 
in  an  especial  way  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that 
monkey-like  activity  which  it  nas  been  the  object  of  the  formal 
drill  and  gymnastics  to  develop.  It  is  probably  wiser  that  a 
master  should  be  present  at  sucn  times,  and  he  generally  is.  It 
is  easy  to  stop  at  once  any  too  risky  efforts,  but  he  should  use 
great  discretion  in  doing  so,  for  the  risks  are  very  small  if  the 
boys  are  not  made  nervous  by  overcautioning,  and  the  gain  in 
freedom  of  limb  and  general  activity  traceable  to  the  "  monkev- 
house  *'  use  of  the  gymnasium  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  tne 
danger  incurred. 

Under  the  head  of  physical  training  I  suppose  should  be  < 
j)laced  the  singing  and  dancing  classes  in  vogue  at  many  schools.  . 
As  a  means  towards  the  proper  use  of  lungs  and  voice  organs  on 
the  one  hand,  and  towarcis  rliythmical  movement  and  what  used 
to  be  called  deportment,  on  the  other,  these  are  no  doubt  of  use_ 
1  cannot  speak  from  experience  of  the  results  of  either  as 
systematic  exercise. 

But  before  all  and  above  all  must  bo  placed,  I  suppose,  th 
regular  school  games  as  the  paramount  force  in  physiavl  tminin 
at  the  preparatory  as  at    the   public   schools.     We   have  bee 
;M?cuse<l  of  allowing  the  games  to  assume  so  greaxtan  importance 
in  our  eyes  that,  the  victims  of  our  zciil  know  no  relaxatio: 
That  when   we  are  not  urging  to  greater  mental  effort  in 
classroom,  we  are  hounding  on  our  hapless  pupils  to  a  great^^ 
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Ixxiily  eftbrt  in  the  playground  :  that  tlie  school  matches  assume 
an  altogether  undue  value  in  our  own  eyes,  and  consequently  in 
the  eyes  of  our  pupils.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  an  imfortunate  and 
self-aefeating  oversight  in  our  organisation ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  a  tnie  bill  at  all.  That  we  do  consider  that  a  good  school 
eleven  and  a  good  school  spirit  in  all  our  games  are  essentials 
of  good  and  healthy  school  life  we  would  do  more  than  admit ; 
we  should  be  the  first  to  assert  it.  To  prove  that  our  efforts  to 
secure  this  are  not  occasionally  overstramed  would  be  a  thank- 
less task,  but  that  the  zeal  for  games  which  induces  grown  men 
and  first-class  athletes  to  devote  hour  after  hour  and  day  after 
day  to  the  eager  and  intelUgent  instruction  of  small  boys  is 
eitner  waste  of  time  or  in  any  way  to  be  blamed  is  a  ditticull 
thing  to  believe.  By  it  the  small  boy  learns,  as  those  who  have 
not  seen  it  would  marvel  to  sec,  the  fi'ce  use  of  shoulder  and 
arm  and  leg  and  eye,  and  above  all  the  mysteries  of  "  timing  " 
and  of  instructive  co-operation,  which  go  far  on  the  road  n<»t 
only  of  physical  but  oi  moral  education.  It  is  apart  from  the 
purposes  of  this  article  to  discuss  this  branch  of  physical  training 
at  length,  nor  do  I  at  all  assert  that  the  athletic  sense  of  the  age 
is  not  overburdened  ;  but  it  would  be  a  grave  omission  were  no 
mention  to  be  made  of  this  gi'eatest  and  essentially  English 
branch  of  the  subject.  I  believe  myself  that  the  zciil  for  games 
now  to  be  seen  m  English  schools  is  wholly  good.  In  the 
pressure  of  the  intellectual  side  of  school  life  is  to  be  found  the 
greatest  safeguard  against  games  becoming  to  the  majority  the 
paramount  interest.  And  if  this  be  in  reality  a  danger,  is  it  for 
a  moment  to  be  weighed  against  the  evils  of  loafing  which  that 
insidious  suggestion  of  more  leisure  too  fi-equently  covers  ? 

Such  are  in  outline  the  principal  methods  of  physical  training 
in  preparatory  schools.  In  a  minor  degree  under  this  heading 
should  be  classed  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  in  the  carpentry 
class,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  history  open  to 
small  boys  at  school.  When  a  boy  myself  I  attended  at  the 
village  carpenter's  shop  at  stated  times  during  the  holidays  to 
l>e  taught  "  to  carpenter."  I  did,  I  believe,  acnieve  one  or  two 
Oxford  picture  frames  and  a  dovetailed  box,  but  1  should  be 
sorry  to  say  now  how  much  of  either  was  done  by  myself  and 
how  much  by  my  instructor.  Many  years  ago  I  saw  a  school 
wvrpcnters  shop  conducted  on  the  simie  principles;  many  and 
beautiful  frames  and  brackets  and  cupboards  were  turned  out 
during  the  term's  course  and  were  exhibited  doulHless  its  "  my 
work  during  the  holidays ;  but  1  happened  to  pay  my  \  isit 
at  an  off  time  shortly  before  the  holidays,  and  came  upon  my 
friend  the  carpenter  just  "'tidying  up'  the  young  gents'  work," 
and  I  thought  little  of  the  carpenter's  shop  as  an  educational 
medium;  but  I  have  seen  that  it  can  be  bettered.  I  have 
watched  a  conscientious  instructor,  of  the  class  employed  in  the 
technical  classes  under  the  County  Council,  from  week  to  week 
taking  a  clumsy-handed  class  of  ten  or  a  dozen  aw^kward-fingered 
boys  up  from  the  first  mysteries  of  sawing  straight  and  planing 
tnie,  to  the  higher  intricaeies  of  murtisiu;r  and  duvetailiug,  and 
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above  all  of  setting  out  work,  and  to  a  divine  discontent  with  an 
unfinished  or  baoly-turned-out  job,  and  I  have  seen  that  the 
carpenter  8  shop  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  of  the  school 
departments.  The  two  things  that  are  absolutely  necessarv  for 
success  are  a  really  conscientious  trained  instructor  who  will  not 
touch  the  work  himself,  and  will  insist  on  all  work  being  subject 
to  his  scrutiny  and  criticism,  before  being  pronounced  finished. 

There  is  much  to  bo  said  of  the  trammg  in  observation  and 
quickness  of  eye  to  be  learned  during  country  walks,  and  in  the 
collection  of  birds*  eggs  or  butterflies,  or  wild  flowers,  and  yet 
I  hardly  think  this  can  be  dignified  by  the  title  of  physical 
training.  In  the  first  place,  though  interest  in  such  pursuits 
should  oe,  and  is  always  encouraged,  instruction  in  them  is  never, 
I  think,  compulsory  and  rarely  systematically  given,  and  in  the 
second  place  it  is  almost  impossible  to  n^igii  <^ny  definite  place 
or  time  in  the  school  curriciuum  to  them.  They  are  therefore  to 
be  noted  only  as  among  the  bye-paths  of  training  proper.  In  the 
same  category  may  pemaps  be  placed  the  long  paper  chases  and 
nms  which  take  place  in  many  schools.  Of  these  my  experience 
has  been  unfortunate.  They  were  probably  ill-organised,  and 
were  certainly  found  to  be  fatiguing,  so  that  I  am  possibly  inclmed 
to  underrate  their  value. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  in  the  preceding  pages  I  seem 
to  myself  to  have  touched  on  many  of  the  most  trivial  and 
perhaps  rudimentary  parts  of  a  preparatory  schoolmaster's  work. 
To  others  much  of  what  I  have  written  may  have  come  by  intuition. 
By  some  like  myself  it  has  been  bought  by  experience.  For 
neither  of  these  classes  should  I  have  presumed  to  categorise  the 
elements  of  their  profession :  but  if  to  those  outside  the  profession, 
whether  the  public  which  has  sons  to  educate,  or  others  who  are 
interested  in  secondary  education,  I  have  succeeded  in  convening  i 

the  notion  that  there  is  more  for  a  schoolmaster  to  do  than,  as  was  ^ 

said  to  mc  this  very  afternoon,  "  make  money  for  a  certain  number  -, 

of  yeai-s,  and  then  sit  down  and  enioy  it,"  then  at  least  I  shall  g] 

claim    to   have  in   i)art,   fulfilled   that  which    I    was   asked   to  ^^ 

perfonn. 

C\   T.    WiCKHAM. 
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GAMES    IN   PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS, 

(Cricket,  Football,  Athletic  Sports,  Paper  Chases,  Runs, 

Golf,  Cycling,  Swimming.) 


Upwards  of  forty  years  ago  I  entered  upon  my  first  experience 
of  Preparatory  School  life,  an  experience  similar,  no  doubt,  to 
that  ot  many  of  my  contemporaries,  though  diftering  materially 
from  that  of  men  of  younger  standing :  the  system  was  then  in 
its  infancy,  the  pubUc  schools  still  absorbed  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  annual  supply  of  ten-year-old  boys,  and 
although  Preparatory  Schools  cua  exist  here  and  there,  they 
were  mainly  small  in  size  and  forerunners  rather  than  types  of 
the  vast  host  that  has  followed  them,  largely  based  on  old- 
fashioned  principles,  and  only  tentatively  admitting  the  more 
modem  ideas  tnat  were  beginning  to  be  ventilated.  At  all 
events,  so  far  as  my  experience  went,  the  schoolroom  was  the 
school ;  we  ate  (on  a  most  liberal  swile  in  our  case ;  others  may 
have  been  less  fortunate),  we  breathed  fresh  air  (for  If  hours 
daily),  we  slept  (for  nearly  10  hours)  in  order  that  we  might 
return  to  the  classroom  ior  work ;  that  work  was  enforced  by 
coercive  measures  which  were  as  simple  as  they  were  rigorous ; 
they  passed  uncriticised  as  being  natural  and  foreordained ;  in 
the  sweat  of  our  face  we  ate  bread,  and  the  child  was  not  spoiled 
for  want  of  the  rod.  Like  the  other  ten-year-olds  I  sat  from 
6.30  until  1.0  with  only  a  single  half-hour's  interval  for  breakfast ; 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  others,  I  experienced  the 
frequent  application  of  the  most  primitive  instrument  of 
instruction,  and  the  hand  that  applied  it  was  that  of  an  earnest, 
generous,  and  warm-hearted  master,  who,  if  he  spared  us  little, 
spared  himself  yet  less. 

It  was  a  small  school,  and  our  games  were  neither  oi-ganised 
nor  supervised  in  the  modem  sense ;  indeed,  they  occupied  too 
subsidiary  a  position.  Nature,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  demanded 
a  daily  tribute  of  bodily  offices,  and  among  them  the  respiration 
of  fresh  air  and  the  exercise  of  muscular  tissue  ;  Nature  should 
not  be  baulked  of  her  due ;  but  the  sooner  such  animal  needs 
were  satisfied,  the  sooner  we  got  back  to  real  business.  A  stern 
system,  perhaps,  but  faithfufly  ciirried  out  in  what  were  con- 
sidered our  oest  interests,  and  accompanied  by  unlimited 
personal  kindness. 

If  my  experience  should  seem  to  have  been  exceptional,  I  can 
only  say  that  within  my  small  horizon  it  tallied  with  that  of  my 
elders,  as  recounted  by  them,  and  that  I  knew  no  other :  the 
legend  that  first  met  my  eyes  at  my  Public  School  echoed  the 
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old  refrain,   " A ut  disce''  and  a  painted   mitre  indicated   the 
reward  of  X^anmy^,""  liat  dUvede,   and  the  picture  ofaswonl 
suggested  a  creditaole  refuge  for  the  idle  and  the  empty-headed, 
"  Manet  surs  trrtio''  and  the  symbol  of  this  third  alternative 
was  not  a  spliced  Cobbett  or  lemon-shaped  football,  but  a  pain- 
fully realistic  representiition  of  the  flogging  rod  of  the  time.   The 
legend  has  long  outlived  its  iipplication,  but  there  are  men  yet 
living  who  speak  with  regretuil  respect  of  the  merits  of  the 
old-tinie  system;  on  its  defects,  however,  modem  judgment  has 
'  pronounced  unequivocally. 

I  presume  that  it  was  the  extension  of  railways  throughout 
the  country  which  led  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
Public  Schools,  and  to  a  concomitant  freshness  of  ideas  concern- 
ing aims  and  methods  of  education ;  also  that  the  greater 
facilities  for  travelling  reconciled  the  parent  to  parting  with  hii 
boy  at  an  eiirlier  age,  more  particularly  when  it  became  i*ecoi 
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nised  that  a  line  of  cleavage  was  being  drawn  between  elder  an^. — 
vounger  bovs  by  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  i\\< 
latter.     If  tliis  was  so,  one  might  say  that  the  thirty  yeiirs  whio" 
saw  the  rise  of  Preparatory  Schools  were  a  period  oi  new  idetci 
and  perhaps  one  might  fairly  add  that  this  freshness  of  vie 

which  witnessed   their  nativity  has  been  assimilated  by  th&i  u 

and  remains  their  distinct  characteristic. 

For  present  purposes  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  this  subj« 
further  than  to  note  that  a  feeling  arose  that  greater  conside 
tion  was  recjiiired  in  regulating  and  distributing  the  hours  of  t 
little  boy's  time-toble  of  lessons ;  and  as  a  general  rule  the  ett^ 
was  to  shorten  their  aggregate,  and  earmark  a  {MX>portionate 
larger  amount  of  the  day  as  sacred  to  outdoor  recreation. 

Now,  it  may  be  accepted  an  a  natural  law  of  school-life  tfc  ^g^*t 
the  unoccupied  herd  degenerates ;  for  whatever  may  be  said  i   "^tin 
favour  of  the  Preparatory  School,  its  warmest  supporters  will  iicc— ^^^ 
contend  that  it  is  an  institution  contemplated  by  Nature;  ana-^^^^' 
as  is  usual,  when  we  find  it  advisable  to  deparc  from  Natiire^^^j 
difficulties  are  to  be  expected.     At  such  an  age  little  boys  woiik.  ^  ^^ 
naturally  be  subdivided  into  their  respective  home  groups,  an(t^^^^ 
would  be  running  about  with  their  sisters  and  brothers  just  sufli--  ^^ 
cienlly  under  the  observation  of  the  parental  eye.     The  herd^  ^e 
artificially    collectofl,  must    be   tre^ited  artificially;    wholesomc^^^i^ 
r(MM*eative  oiMMipation  must  \h}  enforced  for  all,  and  if  no  sucli^  ^  gi 
v^ames  as  crirkel  and  fn<»tball  had   been  in  existence,  it  wuuldf^ 
liave  lieeii  neeessarv  to  invent  them  or  some  inferior  makeshift.  ^ 

If  this  was  the  origin  of  the  compulsory  organised  game,  itf^  -^ 
would  be  misleading  to  imply  that  it  possesses  only  so  n^tivcc:^  '  i 
a  sanction.  Gaines,  of  course,  had  existed  in  our  public  sdiool&js  ^  \ 
for  generations,  accidentally  so  far  as  the  main  purpose  of  schoor^^^^ 
life  was  concerned,  and  receiving  scant  formal  recognition  froiir:^^*^^ 
the  authorities,  but  none  the  less  doing  invaluable  work.  Itir-^'  ^ 
the  spirit  that  loves  these  games  and  in  turn  is  fostered  by  theiDC:*^^; 
that  has  made  England  a  dominant  nation.    To  be  covetous  -^-"^   ^ 
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honour,  slow  to  fidinit  defeat,  appreciative  of  disi^ipline,  self- 
reliant,  ready  of  resource,  quick  to  Ciitch  aii  opportunity,  prompt 
to  accept  responsibility,  and,  above  all,  to  be  willing  to  snik  the 
parson^il  in  the  public  interest,  is  to  be  English-like,  or  so  we  fondly 
imagine ;  and  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  foreigner  s  inability  to 
imdersUiiid  the  mad  Englishman,  who  finishes  his  game  of  bowls 
within  sight  of  an  Armiwla,  or  who,  while  his  rivals  are  hurriedly 
raising  earthworks  and  sinking  rifle-pits,  levels  himself  a  cricket 
•ground.  We  recognise  a  something  oehind  this  seeming  boyish 
mconsequence,  and  trace  a  method  in  the  madness,  if  our 
English  games  are  the  means  of  developing  a  side  of  our 
fiiculties  which  the  classroom  Cimnot  touch ;  possibly  in  mental 
attainments  and  trained  habits  of  application,  as  scholars,  mathe- 
matici^ms,  and  laborious  students,  we  have  never  as  a  nation 
occupied  a  loiwling  position ;  all  the  more  reason  that  without 
infringing  the  sovereignty  of  the  classroom  we  should  formally 
incorporate  as  part  of  our  school  system  a  ready  method  ot 
traimng  that  half  of  our  capacities  wherein  our  forte  lies. 

There  is  a  third  rciison,  too,  for  which  these  games  are 
welcome,  more  particularly  from  the  schoolnuister's  point  of 
view.  Assuming,  i\s  we  practically  may,  that  he  rej^ards  the  for- 
mation of  character  as  his  principal  work,  they  provide  him  with 
an  incomparable  field  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  his 
boys'  real  selves,  for  exercising  his  influence  in  infusing  a  manly, 
miselfish,  and  courteous  spirit,  and  for  fitting  them  to  deal  with 
some  social  problems  of  later  life  which  the  games  portray  in 
muii^ture.  The  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  is  a  fair  represen- 
tative of  the  products  of  our  Public  Schools  and  our  Univer- 
sities ;  whether  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  from  inclination,  or 
from  both  CiUiscs,  he  devotes  a  large  proportion  of  his  leisure 
hours  to  intimate  association  with  the  bovs  of  his  school  in  their 
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playing  field ;  cap  and  gown  have  long  ceased  to  be  the  insepar- 
able insignia  of  his  office,  and  most  reflecting  boys  will  consider 
that  the  lessons  which  produced  the  most  lasting  impression 
were  such  as  came  to  them  informally,  hardly  consciously  marked 
at  the  time,  from  some  one  clad  in  flannels. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  omit  the  frank  statement  of  a  serious 
drawback  which  attends  the  compulsory  game,  at  all  events 
when  it  asserts  its  sway  without  discrimination  and  without 
compromise.  Its  aim  and  its  etioct  arc  to  produce  a  tyj)e;  a 
very  desirable  lype,  may  be:  bright,  wholesome,  and  English- 
like, but  as  uniform  iis  tlie  butt<>ns  of  the  regulation  tunic.  It 
provides  no  encouragement  for  individuality  of  taste,  no  scope  for 
the  development  of  powers  of  other  orders ;  indeed,  it  is  scornful 
and  intolerant  of  such.  The  "  heart  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  " 
of  non-athletic  genius  is  not  conducive  to  alertness  at  cover- 

e)int ;  the  eye  that  is  following  the  track  of  some  winged  insect 
ils  to  note  the  mis-hit,  and  the  ball  drops  unheeded,  or 
painfully  awakens  the  potential  naturalist.  Day  by  day  the 
edges  are  filed  oft',  and  in  due  time  a  "  mute  inglorious  "  Newton 
becomes  a  more  or  less  passable  cricketer :  the  all-embracing  net, 
that  is  cast  for  the  loafer,  strands  the  genius. 
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The  proportion  of  boys  who  suffer  in  this  way  may  seem 
insignificant,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  instances 
which  attract  our  notice  are  those  of  bovs  who  are  not  naturally 
athletic ;  the  number  is  unknown  of  those  in  whom  there 
co-exist  potentialities  of  both  orders,  and  the  lower,  being  stimu- 
lated, elbows  out  the  higher,  which  is  neglected,  In  the  main 
the  position  of  the  compulsory  game  must  be  upheld,  but  it  rests 
with  the  authorities  to  abjure  a  blind  servitude  to  their  own  law, 
and  introduce  modifications  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
and  to  suit  the  time-table  and  the  local  environment  of  the 
school ;  always  discriminating  carefully  between  the  two  classes 
of  boys  who  dislike  games — namely,  those  who  have  higher 
iispirations  and  those  who  have  none  at  all. 

There  remains  the  question  whether  the  pains  and  skill,  with 
which  these  games  are  organised  and  taught,  do  not  serve  to 
place  them  on  too  high  a  level  in  the  estimation  of  the  boys,  and 
thus  substitute  an  athletic  supremacy  for  the  old  sovereignty  of 
the  class-room.  If  it  be  true  that  history  has  shown  us  tnat  the 
nation  which  sets  a  higher  value  on  athletic  than  on  intellectual 
eminence  is  on  a  downward  grade,  it  is  matter  of  most  serious 
consequence  to  allow  this  tyrant  to  depose  the  legitimate  king ; 
and  the  note  of  warning  nas  not  emanated  from  those  alone 
whose  interests  are  purely  intellectual :  it  has  been  uttered  from 
time  to  time  by  men  like  Bishop  Wordsworth  possessing  the 
strongest  athletic  sympathies  * 

To  attempt  any  discussion  of  such  a  question  is  entirely 
beyond  the  province  of  this  paper ;  but  one  may  fairly  point  out 

*At  the  Wykehamist  dinner  of  1880  the  Bishop  said : — "I  would 
a«k  you  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  our  country 
now — what  would  have  been  its  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations  as  a 
Divine  instrument  of  progress  and  civilisation  throughout  the  world — if. 
ever  since  the  days  of  William  of  Wykeham,  the  same  prominence  haa 
been  given  to  athletic  sports  and  exercises  which  we  have  seen  given  to  them 
in  recent  years.  For  myself  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  such  exercises  as  an  indispensable  element  in  all  good  education. 
And  it  is  because  I  value  them  so  highly  that  I  would  wish  to  utter  a 
warning  against  theu*  abuse.  Perhaps,  too,  as  coming  from  me  the  warning 
may  carry  gi'eater  weight,  or,  at  leastj  may  be  more  readily  excused.  For 
no  one,  I  think,  can  have  enjoyed  a  wider  or  more  pleasurable  experience  of 
athletic  sports,  both  at  school  and  college — and,  I  may  add,  no  one  6ui 
have  derived  from  them  greater  or  more  lasting  advantages — than  I  have 
done.  May  I  mention  some  particulars  of  my  experience?  When  the 
annual  cricket  match  between  Harrow  and  Eton  was  first  permanently  set 
on  foot  in  1822, 1  was  in  the  eleven  of  that  year,  and  also  of  '23,  '24,  and 
'25.  Also  in  1825  I  plajred  in  the  first  match  between  Harrow  and  Win- 
Chester^  being  then  captain  of  the  Harrow  Eleven.  Also  in  Oxford  against 
C'ambridge  I  played  as  one  of  the  Oxford  Eleven  in  the  first  two  matches — 
viz.,  in  1827  at  Lord's^  and  in  1829  at  Oxford  :  and  we  won  in  both.  More- 
over, I  took  the  principal  part  in  getting  up  tne  first  Inter-University  Boat 
Race  in  1829  :  and  was  one  of  the  Oxford  Eight,  pulling  four,  with  a  good 
Wykehamist  before  me  pulUng  six — Tom  Gamier,  son  of  the  late  Dean  of 
Winchester,  and  himself  afterwards  Dean  of  Lincoln.  In  that  year  (1829) 
the  cricket  match  and  the  boat  race  were  both  in  the  same  week— the 
former  on  Friday  at  Oxford,  and  the  latter  on  Wednesday  at  Henley — and 
in  both  we  were  victorious.  This  last  exi)erieiice,  I  suppose,  must  be  quite 
unique." 
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that  the  danger,  if  it  affects  the  Preparatory  School,  does  so 
most  unnecessarily,  inasmuch  jis  it  is  free  from  exigencies  which 
affect  the  Public  School.  With  regard  to  the  latter  we  hear 
such  criticisms  as  the  following — "  We  concede  all  that  you  say 
concerning  the  educational  value  of  school  games,  but  are 
puzzled  by  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  of  our  schools ;  they 
are  the  official  guardians  of  the  intellectual  interest,  yet  we  find 
them  stimulatmg  the  advance  of  a  formidable  rival  interest, 
possessing  apparently  amply  sufficient  means  of  self-propulsion. 
It  is  as  thougn  a  gardener  were  to  forward  the  growth  of  a  plant, 
which  while  endowed  with  great  virtues  of  its  own  still 
trespassed  largely  upon  the  beds  of  his  professed  products,  and 
sapped  their  strength.  Why  should  this  plant,  which  elsewhere 
might  be  cultivated  advantageously,  be  encouraged  in  this 
particular  garden  ? " 

The  homely  answer  is  that  it  kills  the  slugs.  For  undoubtedly 
there  must  exist  in  every  school  society  a  proportion  of  boys  who, 
owing  to  baiTen-headedness  or  self-indulgent  laziness,  are  devoid 
of  any  desirable  interest  whatever.  These  aimless,  hobbiless, 
selfish  loafers  constitute  an  element  of  danger  which  no  school 
can  afford  to  disregard;  and  the  pressure  which  a  powerful 
athletic  enthusiasm  exerts  directly  or  indirectly  upon  boys  of 
this  type  either  forces  upon  them  an  interest  which  is 
admittedly  wholesome  and  manly,  or  at  least  surrounds  them 
with  a  strong  antiseptic  atmosphere,  that  neutralises  their  power 
for  influencmg  others.  Thus  the  athletic  stimulus  is  not 
intended  for  the  athletic  boy,  who  indeed  would  be  better  with- 
out it,  imxsmuch  as  he  may  be  trusted  to  accjuire  all  the  good  of 
our  games  independently  of  it;  but  its  aim  is  allopathic,  and  its 
success  is  greatest  when  it  operates  with  reasonable  moderation 
over  the  widest  field;  its  drawbacks  commence  as  soon  as  it 
exalts  a  means  into  an  end,  and  develops  from  what  is  whole- 
some the  poison  which  comes  from  excess. 

Now,  the  case  of  the  Preparatory  School  is  ditterent ;  the  large 
measure  of  liberty  that  must  necessarily  be  granted  to  the  pubnc 
schoolboy  in  the  disposal  of  his  leisure  time  cannot  ^visely  be 
conceded  to  a  like  degree  here,  and  therefore  the  conditions 
which  make  the  mature  loafer  formidable  do  not  exist  in  the  case 
of  his  young  brother  with  similar  propensities ;  moreover,  the 
larger  proportion  that  the  school  staff  bears  to  the  boys  provides 
a  ready  means  for  curing  such  propensities,  whether  oy  pitching 
the  offender  neck  and  crop  into  the  scrimmage,  or  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  more  sympathetic  treatment,  for  methods  are  various. 
For  practical  purposes  we  may  regard  this  juvenile  loafer  as  non- 
existent in  any  Preparatory  School  that  is  worthy  of  the  name : 
the  headmaster  is  unfettered  in  framing  his  ideal ;  it  rests  with 
him  to  deal  with  the  question  of  athletic  interest  entirely  on  its 
own  merits ;  he  can  develop  it  to  an  extent  that  is  dominant, 
equal,  or*subsidiary  to  that  of  the  class-room  according  to  the 
values  which  he  sets  on  them  respectively,  and  for  this  he  is  solely 
responsible. 
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As  to  cxtcrruil  pressure,  the  Public  Schools  like  to  get  athletes 
(the  Cricketing  Entrance  Exhibition  is  not  an  impossibility  m 
the  future),  but  they  want  scholars  too :  it  would  be  interesting 
to  analyse  the  attitude  of  parents,  if  it  could  be  done  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  extensive  to  be  valuable;  Judging  by  what  one  gathers 
in  ordinary  conversjition,  many  of  them  show  an  indifference  to 
intellectual  interests,  which  would  have  startled  a  pre\aous 
generation,  and  a  section,  possibly  a  small  one,  would  seem 
purely  philathletic.     Here  are  two  illustrations :  — 

A  parent  anxious  to  do  his  best  for  his  boy  went  to  consider- 
able trouble  in  visiting  various  Preparatory  schools  and  person- 
ally enquiring  into  their  several  merits.  He  drew  up  a  taonlated 
schedule,  in  which  the  various  columns  indicated  tne  results  of 
his  investigations  concerning  drainage,  aspect,  soil,  kitchen  and 
sick  room  management,  and  such  other  details  as  he  considered 
vital,  and  then  submitted  these  stiitistics  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
inviting  his  advice.  My  friend  found  the  information  most 
complete  except  in  one  respect:  he  searched  in  vain  for  the 
slightest  recorci  regarding  efficiency  of  teaching. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  had  recommended  to  a  parent  a 
Preparatory  School  of  all-round  excellence.  Some  months  later 
he  received  a  call  from  him,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
was  informed  that  a  change  of  school  was  contemplated :  he 
expressed  surprise  and  hoped  that  there  had  been  no  serious 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  school.  "  No,  no,"  was  the  answer, 
"  the  school  is  all  that  it  should  be,  but  I  don't  approve  of  the 
style  of  the  new  cricket  master's  coaching." 

This  may  somid  ridiculous,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  introduce  a 
consideration  which  may  to  some  extent  justify  the  seeming 
one-sidedness,  not  on  general  grounds,  but  from  tne  point  of  view 
of  the  individual  parent. 

In  my  own  day  it  seemed  that  the  aristocracy  of  the  Public 
School  consisted  mainly  of  Sixth  Form  boys,  who  apart  from  their 
fair  claims  on  the  ground  of  intellectual  superiority  contributed 
a  preponderating  proportion  of  the  cricket  and  football  elevens. 
Tt  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  this  proportion  has  steadily 
lessened,  and  although  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  verify  the  statement,  it  does  seem  from  the 
slight  datii  which  I  have  collected,  that  there  are  groimds  for  it ; 
and  the  following  would  seem  to  be  the  cause.  In  the  old  days 
no  boy  entered  his  Public  School  a  reiidy-made  cricketer;  there 
was  a  fair  start  for  all,  and  in  the  race  that  ensued  the  clever 
boy  had  such  advantages  as  superior  brain  poiver  may  give  in 
the  acquisition  of  skul  in  ffames,  and  also  the  more  material 
benefits,  which  owing  to  his  high  position  on  the  school-roll  he 
derived  in  the  matter  of  practice-ffroimds  and  cricket-fiigs.  In 
the  present  day  the  excellent  coaching  which  a  boy  may  have 
received  at  his  Preparatory  School,  procures  for  him  a  start  in 
the  race,  which  he  need  never  lose;  for  it  is  the  promising 
youn^  cricketer  with  a  good  style  who  is  singled  out  for  further 
coaching  to  the  exclusion  of  the  untrained     So  it  has  come 
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about  that,  the  aristoorarv  is  no  longer  tlio  monojK)ly  of  the 
intellectual,  a  thing  not  necessarily  to  bo  regretted  in  itself,  but 
incidentially  unfortunate  as  causinif  a  pressure  which  tails  retri- 
butively  on  the  Preparatory  School  that  initiated  the  change. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  skill  in 
games  confers  the  right  of  admission  to  the  privileged  circle, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  a  parent  in  his  natural  desire  to 
secure  for  his  boy  a  leading  position  should  be  alive  to  the 
advanti^es  which  an  etirh^  and  skilful  traininjj  in  games  may  be 
the  means  of  winning  tor  him.  Such  I  believe  to  be  reason 
sutficient  to  explain  the  otherwise  unaccountable  importance 
attached  to  the  quality  of  its  cricket-coaching  as  a  determining 
factor  in  the  selection  of  a  Preparatory  School.  Yet  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  imply  that  the  resulting  pressure  is  either  exerted 
upon,  or  admitted  by,  the  schools  throughout  the  countrj^  and  I 
fepeat  that  of  all  hwidmasters,  the  neadmastcr  of  the  Pre- 
j)jimtx>ry  Schof)l  is  least  fettered  by  this  vexed  question  in 
fmming  his  ideal.  He  cim  view  witli  unqualiriod  pleasure  the 
popularisation  of  games  throughout  t  he  country,  and  the  good 
that  it  has  brougnt  to  vast  masses  of  players  and  spe(Jtators 
among  the  working  classes,  for  the  hum  of  it  need  not  penetrate 
his  doors.  It  is  a  simple  matter  for  him,  if  he  so  thinks  fit,  to 
exclude  the  columns  of  Imtting  avemges,  tie  tabulated  lists  of 
League  matches,  and  other  similar  infomiation  with  which  the 
newspapers  cater  for  the  public  taste,  also  the  magazine  articles 
which  publish  the  biographies  and  portraits  of  athletic 
celebrities — literature  harmless  enough  if  it  wore  not  so  fatally 
fascinating  in  diverting  a  boy's  remling  into  a  most  unprofitable 
channel.  Free  from  tlie  action  of  such  external  influences,  ho 
can  control  the  current  of  athleti(;  enthusiasm,  and  regulate  its 
flow  according  to  his  own  judgment ;  and  such  criticism  as  may 
be  passed  upKon  his  management  is  unsound  if  it  assumes  either 
of  the  following  propositions  to  be  necessarily  true,  namely,  that 
tt  high  intellectual  standard  indicates  low  atliletic  proficiency,  or 
that  moderate  athletic  atttiinments  imply  that  the  full  benefits 
<lerivable  from  school  games  have  not  been  amply  secured. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  compulsory  games 
and  other  organised  forms  of  outdoor  exercise  as  conducted  at  a 
Preparatory  School  of  some  fifty  boys,  of  which  1  was  headmaster 
for  eighteen  years ;  and  I  may  commence  by  siiying  that  they 
occupied  the  interval  between  dinner-time  and  tea-time 
throughout  the  year.  Deducting  the  time  that  was  consumed 
by  the  necessary  double  change  of  dress  (for  our  boys  invariably 
wore  flannels  for  all  games)  the  duration  of  the  interval  amounted 
to  about  two  hours  in  the  summer  term  and  somewhat  less  in 
the  winter.  The  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  games 
rost<Kl  with  the  master  who  happened  to  be  on  "  field  (bity"  for  the 
(lay;  othei's  would  lend  their  help  to  such  extent  as  their 
zeal  or  inclination  moved  them  ;  an<i  I  may  siiy  in  passing  that 
a  man,  who  from  distaste  for  such  occu])at,ion  <»r  from  inability 
to  render  any  efticient  heln  in  the  common  out-of-school  life 
takes,  the  smallest  possible  share  in  it,  must  be  possessed  of 
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unusual  cjipacities  for  the  in-school  life  to  render  him  a  welcome 
member  ofthe  Preparatory  School  staff'. 

Its  compulsoriness  did  not  debar  a  master  from  taking  away 
from  any  ordinary  game  for  an  expedition  into  the  country 
a  party  of  boys  eauipped  with  cameras,  cycles,  lishing-rods,  etc., 
and  I  frequently  dia  so  myself.  It  is  fau',  however,  to  say  in 
this  connection  that,  apart  from  their  value  in  fostering  a  love  of 
the  country,  these  expeditions  were  attended  with  resiuts  which 
a  naturalist  would  regard  as  insignificant,  and  that  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  range  of  my  own  information  was  largely  to  blame 
for  this ;  also,  that  the  only  attempt  which  I  ever  maae  to  intro- 
duce an  organised  system,  which  would  include  the  generality  of 
the  boys,  proved  similarly  unproductive. 

The  monotony  of  the  compulsory  game  was  mitigated  in 
summer  months  by  several  scnool-picnics,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  boys  as  a  rule  felt  this  monotony ;  certainly  at  these* 
very  picnics  I  used  to  notice  that  some  twenty  or  thirtv  of  them 
woula  soon  tire  of  Nature's  charms,  and  would  hew  themselves 
rough  bats  from  a  neighbouring  coppice  and  pile  peat-clods  for 
wackets,  and  with  a  ball  which  some  prescient  comrade  would 
produce  from  his  pocket,  the  yoimg  barbarians  would  organise  for 
themselves  a  game  of  cricket,  wholly  regardless  ofthe  varidd  attrac- 
tions of  some  ofthe  most  beautiful  glen,  stream,  and  moor  scenery 
in  this  country.  During  the  winter  months  there  was  less  scope 
for  the  variety  wliich  such  expeditions  and  picnics  attbrded,  but, 
to  break  the  monotony  of  compulsory-  football,  an  element  of 
change  was  introduced  by  another  form  of  compulsion,  namely, 
the  climate  of  our  district,  which  in  some  seasons  would  close 
our  football-ground  for  weeks  together.  Fortunately  there  were 
hills  with  ever}'  gradation  of  slope  within  a  few  mmutes'  walk, 
and  according  to  the  sUte  of  the  snow  wo  could  select  suitable 
tobogganing  ^'ound.  The  sport  is  one  that  requires  carefiil* 
supervision,  tor  otherwise  the  delights  of  the  descent  ai*e  not 
>vithou(.  attendant  risk;  but  there  is  nothing  healthier  than  the 
uphill  trudge  whereby  those  delights  are  piu'chased.  I  know  of 
no  readier  cure  for  tlie  epidemic  cough  which  will  sometimes 
fill  a  school  sick-room  at  this  season. 

There  is  an  idea,  far  less  prevalent  than  it  was,  that  the 
element  of  danofer  is  inseparatle  from  all  school-games,  and  a 
consequent  hesitation  on  the  part  of  some  parents  to  let  the 
young  and  delicate  take  part  in  them.  I  remember  an  appeal 
from  a  pathetic  mother,  who  had  attended  a  great  Rugby  foot- 
ball match  a  few  days  previously,  and,  horror-stricken,  had  oidden 
her  coachman  drive  oft  the  ground  after  a  brief  view  of  it  that 
had  proved  more  than  suflicient. 

Such  apprehensions,  so  reasonable,  d  primn,  can  only  be  met 
by  an  appeal  to  experience.  During  a  course  of  eighteen  vears 
our  accioents  were  few  and  trifling  in  their  nature  ;  certainly  no 
bone  was  broken  in  any  game.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  at 
least  three  bone-fractures  at  those  vastly  more  dangerous  times 
when  boys  were  "  doing  nothing  " ;  ana  I  am  confident  that  a 
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little  boy  is  as  safe  in  tlie  thick  of  a  football  scrimmage  as  in 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  his  home  Ufe.  He  is  also  less  Uable 
to  other  forms  of  narm.  If  he  is  overtaxing  his  strength,  the 
concomitant  felling  off  in  his  play  cannot  fail  to  attract  notice ; 
nothing  will  stop  his  catching  an  occasional  chill,  but  he  is  least 
liable  to  this  when  his  general  health  has  been  fortified  by 
Tegular  exercise  in  all  weathers  and  when  he  is  properly  clothed 
in  flannels.  In  this  connection  I  may  mention  a  nint  which  I 
received  from  the  late  Sir  George  Macleod,  M.D. :  "In  bitter 
weather  let  your  boys  wear  a  second  skin  of  clothing  under  their 
football  jerseys,  etc.;  no  matter  how  thin  this  second  skin  may 
be,  its  protective  power  is  invaluable."  It  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fact,  however,  that  all  Preparatory  School  authorities  exercise 
the  greatest  care  in  such  matters ;  their  lives  would  be  intolerable 
otherwise. 

It  is  curious  to  think  how  very  few  good  school  games  exist.  A 
eenius  inventive  in  such  a  direction  might  draw  up  rules  for  a 
nimdred  new  games,  which  would  seem  to  fulfil  the  necessary  con- 
ditions, yet  ninety-nine  of  these  would  probably  prove  misfits,  owing 
to  some  unsuspected  method  of  eluding  the  niles.  some  want  of 
balance  between  the  forces  of  attack  and  defence,  or  some  defect 
in  nicety  of  adjustment  between  the  elements  of  chance  and 
skiU,  drawbacks  which  the  test  of  experience  would  soon  reveal. 
Cricket  and  football  have  not  been  invente<l :  they  have  grown  ; 
they  are  admirable  as  games,  and  they  are  admirable  incidentally 
as  providing  lessons  m  patience,  discipline,  emulation,  dash, 
nerve,  unselfishness,  and  esprit  de  corps.  One  would  fain  believe 
that  their  attractions  for  English  boys  would  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  loyal  love  of  them  for  their  own  sakos  without  further 
stimubis.  Perhaps  it  was  their  golden  age  when  they  were  so 
played  ;  when  victory  was  earnestly  stniggled  for,  but  soon  for- 
gotten, when  results  were  unregistered,  and  the  game  was  its  own 
reward.  There  was  a  sufficiency  of  skill,  and  it  was  the  light- 
hearted,  brilliant  skill  of  the  amateur  rather  than  the  anxious, 
methodical,  but  more  efficacious  skill  of  the  professional.  Yet 
sentiment  must  yield  to  utility,  for  this  ideal  game  ceased  to  be 
practicable,  when  the  compulsory  game  began  to  include  that 
considerable  percentage  of  boys  wlio  are  not  t}'pically  English  in 
their  tastes.  The  game  is  not  worth  theplajnng  when  its  interest 
is  half-hearted  and  desultory ;  and  if,  in  one  sense,  it  has  been 
degraded  by  the  registration  and  deification  of  the  result,  it  has 
gained  more  than  it  has  lost  by  the  general  interest  which  the 
stimulus  of  competition  introduces. 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  carry  this  stimulus  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
inter  Preparatory  School  match,  may  be  a  doubtful  point  As  a 
matter  of  fact  such  matches  are  almost  universally  allowed,  and 
if  attacks  can  be  with  justice  levelled  at  the  Preparatory  School  of 
the  present  day  on  the  score  of  excessive  athletic  interest,  we  need 
look  no  further  for  the  cause.  Such  matches  are  most  useful 
in  encouraging  an  interest  in  games,  where  it  shows  signs  of 
flagging,  and  if  no  great  fuss  is  made  about  the  occasions  on 
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whicli  they  arc  j)laye(l,  and  no  grc^it  stress  is  laid  upon  their 
results,  they  may  be  entirely  useful.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  ensure 
such  moderation.  We  masters  arc  often  the  greatest  sinners 
ourselves;  not  merely  from  that  interest  in  sport,  which  is 
common  enough  among  us,  but  also  from  patriotic  school-feeling, 
an  ounce  of  wnich  is  apt  to  outweigh  a  ton  of  abstract  theory. 
T  fully  admit  that  I  could  not  endure  to  see  my  boys  (no  matter 
how  creditable  their  standard  of  proficiency)  beaten  by  other 
schools  without  feeling  and  acting  as  though  a  serious 
reproach  had  to  be  removed.  A  boy  notices  such  things, 
and  the  greater  his  regard  for  his  miustcr,  the  more  likely  tlmt 
his  sense  of  proportion  rejjarding  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  sides  of  nis  school  lite  will  oe  warped  at  an  age  when  he  is 
most  impressionable. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  it  is  to  these  matches  that  we  owe  the 
iutrofluction  of  two  j)ersonagcs,  with  whom  the  idea  of  recreative 
mst.imc  seems  incon<(ru()us,  viz..  the  cricket  professional  ami  the 
luvenile  cricketing  phenomemm.  The  former  I  have  never  met 
m  a  Preparatory  School,  but  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
employ  him ;  ot  the  latter  it  goes  against  the  grain  to  speak 
disparagingly,  he  is  so  admirable  in  his  way :  his  pose  is  easy, 
his  style  graceful,  his  strokes  varied,  effective,  yet  apparently 
ettortless,  his  knowledge  of  the  game  covers  all  that  is  worth  the 
learning;  he  reminds  one  of  the  little  Japanese  pellets  which  the 
(jonjuror  tosses  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  which  forthwith,  imder 
its  simple  action,  assume  the  proportions  of  pictures  visible  to 
the  eye ;  the  boy*s  fomi  is  already  shaped,  all  tnat  he  requires  is 
the  expansion  which  time  alone  can  give  to  his  bones  and 
muscles,  and  he  will  stand  before  the  world  a  finished  master- 
piece. It  is  a  treat  to  see  him,  yet  1  doubt  whether  this 
triumph  ot  skilled  and  painstaking  coaching  is  not  a  splendid 
mistake;  it  is  possible  that  a  pamfid  excellence  may  cost  the 
game  some  of  its  light-hearted  orightness,  and  that  its  essential 
recreative  virtues  may  be  lost,  if  it  is  converted  into  a  business 
and  a  most  absorbing  one.  Ara  Icniga,  vita  brevia.  Any  such 
high  standard  seems  unnecessary.  As  one  of  some  hundreds  of 
spectators  I  have  watched  a  little  boys*  school-match,  in  which 
the  play  was  excellent,  perhaps  monotonously  correct  As  an 
almost  solitary  visitor  I  have  witnessed  another,  in  which  an 
observance  of  the  ciirdinal  principles  of  the  art  of  batting  did  not 
interfere  with  the  exhibition  of  some  unorthodox  individualities, 
and  the  half-volley  was  shamelessly  lifted.  Of  the  two  types, 
the  latter  seemed  to  accord  more  nearly  with  one's  idea  of  what 
a  Preparatory  School  match  should  be,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  fairer  representation  of  existing  custom. 

At  all  events,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  decry  the  use  of  the 
inter-Preparatory  Stthool  match  in  general;  to  dispense  with 
it  is  to  submit  to  the  onus  of  keeping  athletic  interest  up  to  a  proper 
and  irreducible  level ;  to  admit  it  is  to  incur  the  obligation  ot 
guarding agamst  some  of  its  natural  effects;  of  these  altemAtiveB  the 
former  is  that  which  would  present  the  lesser  diflSculty  to  myself  in 
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iteering  between  the  Scylla  of  slackness  and  the  Charybdis  of  ovcr- 
lension.  During  mv  eighteen  years  our  boys  never  once  played 
i  match  against  a  school  of  the  same  class.  There  was  nothing 
narked  in  such  abstention,  for  the  distances  by  which  we  were 
separated  rendered  such  matches  otherwise  unaesirable ;  but  at 
ill  events  we  did  without  them,  and  I  believe  that  we  lost  little 
in  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  our  boys  used  to  play  twice 
or  thrice  annually  against  scratch  elevens  from  larger  schools, 
?ames  which  carried  a  sufficiency  of  interest  with  little 
importance  attaching  to  their  results ;  and  they  saw  something  of 
^wn-up  play,  as  the  local  cricket  and  football  clubs  used  to 

Slay  their  matches  on  our  groimd.  We  had  a  system  of  inter- 
ormitory  matches  too,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest ;  at 
the  banning  of  each  term  I  took  pains  to  arrange  the 
dormitories  so  that  the  four  groups  of  boys  should  be  o?  equal 
athletic  strength,  and  during  its  course  these  groups  met  one 
another  twice ;  none  of  us  masters  interfered  in  these  matches, 
which  were  keenly  contested,  and  capitally  managed  by  the 
dormitory  captains ;  they  were  fiilly  appreciated  too  by  the  con- 
tingent of  tiny  boys,  who  thus  attained  the  temporary  dignity  of 
plajring  in  "  first-class  "  games. 

Cricket. 

For  cricket  our  boys  were  divided  into  three  games  according 
to  their  proficiency,  an  arrangement  which  held  good  for  ordinary 
purposes,  but  which  gave  way  to  such  home  matches  as  were 
constantly  introduced  for  the  sake  of  giving  variety.    The  lowest 
game  consisted  of  tyros  with  the  possible  admixture  of  two  or 
three  old  stagers,  whose  skill  had   not  kept  pace  with   their 
experience.     The  number  of  boys  in  this  game  varied  according 
to  the  month.   At  the  beginning  of  a  summer  term  there  would 
be  a  dozen  or  more ;  but  as  immediate  promotion  was  secured 
bv  a  humble  measure  of  competence,  the  numbers  dwindled  to 
tno  ideal  figure  of  eiglit — ^two  to  bat,  two  to  bowl,  two  to  field, 
and  two  to  umpire.     In  this  game  the  no\ice  learnt  to  obey  his 
captain,  and  to  respect,  or  at  all  events  to  abide  by,  the  decision 
of  the  umpire.     The  latter  feat  required  an  ettbrt  of  will  that 
was  invaluable  to  his  future  career  as  a  cricketer  and  as  a  man. 
Sometimes  the  strain  would  be  too  great.     **  Please,  sir,"  a  plain- 
tive voice  would   plead,  "  need  I  go   out  ?     The  umpire  first 
called  '  wide,*  and  then  gave  me  out  '  l.b.w.' "     Such  situations, 
worthy  of  a  cyropiedia  for  their  novelty  and  complexity,  were  of 
every  day  occurrence.     No  law-maker's  ingenuity   could   have 
anticipated  them,  no  judicial  acumen  coukl  satisfactorily  solve 
them.     However,  it  was  a  happy  little  game,  and  full  of  event 
as  soon  as  bat  and  ball  had  learnt  to  meet.      To  facilitate  this 
end,  the  wickets  were  pitched  sixteen  yards  apart,  a  range  which 
gave  the  batsman  a  feirer  prospect  of  reaching  the  ball,  and  at 
the  same  time  imparted  to  the  bowling  the  only  deadliness  that 
it  possessed.     A  passing  master  would  rive  an  occasional  hint, 
and  before  many  weeks  had  gone  by  the  quick  eye  and  ready 
hand  would  qualify  its  owner  for  promotion  into  the  middle  game. 

4333.  Z 
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There  were  eighteen  or  twenty  hoys  here.  Their  runs  received 
the  dignity  of  being  registered  in  a  scoring  book ;  I  have  even 
seen  telegraph  figures  employed.  A  master  would  fre^uentlv 
umpire  for  them,  and  occasionally  take  part  in  the  game  himself ; 
but  there  was  no  profession  of  serious  coaching  here,  and  Uttle 
attempt  at  style  ;  they  learnt  to  catch,  and  to  throw,  and  to  hit. 
Bowling  talent,  too,  was  first  developed  in  this  game,  and  the 
use  of  pads  adopted.  The  position  of  the  fields  was  studied  in 
relation  to  the  bowler's  peculiarities,  and  a  boy  learnt  to  stand 
finer,  deeper  or  squarer,  according  to  the  captain's  directions, 
and  gradually  became  acquainted  with  all  the  nomenclature  of 
the  game.    The  distance  between  the  wickets  was  twenty  yards. 

The  upper  game  consisted  of  the  twenty  best  cricketers,  and, 
as  a  rule,  two  of  the  masters  played  with  them,  taking  their 
innings  after  most  of  the  wickets  had  fallen,  or  else  limiting 
their  own  scores  to  twenty  rims  or  so.  A  master  acted  as  captain 
of  his  side,  but  in  his  absence  a  boy  filled  the  position  quite 
satisfactorily ;  indeed,  we  experienced  no  difiiculty  on  this  score, 
and  all  three  games,  after  being  once  started,  could  proceed  in 
full  swing  without  any  directions  from  masters. 

The  distance  between  the  wickets  was  twenty-one  yards,  which 
I  regard  as  the  outside  limit  that  a  young  boy  can  comfortably 
command  without  risk  of  over-bowling  himself.  We  used  the  under- 
sized ball,  which  Mr.  Wisden  specially  introduced  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  Preparatory  Schools,  which  some  of  us  had  expressed  to 
him.  The  pitch  was  rolled  between  the  innings  by  the  incoming 
side,  and  the  umpires  were  the  two  boys  whose  names  stood  next 
on  the  list  of  incoming  batsmen.  A  practice-net  gave  employment 
for  the  boys  who  were  not  fielding,  and  frequently  a  master  would 
coach  them  there.  We  employed  no  professional,  out  I  confess  that 
he  would  have  been  of  service  at  this  net  as  an  animated  catapult. 
For  it  might  be  that  one  was  endeavouring  to  show  a  boy  how  to 
play  a  particular  kind  of  ball,  and  had  invited  the  bowlers  to 
deliver  such  a  ball  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  method. 
It  was  provoking  that  in  spite  of  their  best  efforts  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  ball  would  be  deUvered  except  the  one 
particularly  wisned  for ;  but  for  every  other  reason  1  was  glad 
to  dispense  with  professional  aid.  I  should  add  that  there  was  a 
practice-net  ready  at  all  intervals  between  school  work,  and  that 
a  master  who  was  ready  to  coach,  experienced  no  lack  of  volun- 
tary learners. 

I  may  mention  hero  a  plan  which  I  occasionally  adopted,  and 
which  possessed  the  advantage  of  economising  time.     I  placed-- 
eight  or  ten  boys  in  a  line  with  their  right  feet  just  inside  an_ 
imaginary  continuous  popping-creasc.     Stanchng  in  front  of  thi^ 
line,  and  facing  them,  1  talked  concerning  the  curve,  pit<5h  and — 
spin  of  the  ball,  and  about  forward  and  back  play  as  applied 
the  ball  that  was  straight  or  off"  the  wicket  on  either  side, 
illustrated,  as  best  I  could,  with  a  bat  which  I  held,  and  made 
point  of  inviting  them  to  give  the  reasons  for  each  stroke.  Afte 
a  while  I  described  to  them  the  nature  of  a  ball  which  they 
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to  imagine  themselves  about  to  receive,  and  giving  them  a 
moment  to  think  the  matter  out,  shouted  "  Play, '  and  each  boy 
simultaneously  went  through  the  movement  which  he  considered 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  A  ridiculous  diversity  would  mark 
their  earlier  judgments,  but  before  long  I  could  count  on  a  fairly 
correct  uniformity  both  in  the  method  of  making  a  stroke,  and 
in  the  reasons  which  would  be  assigned  for  it.  We  got  a  good 
deal  into  the  time  thus  spent,  and  it  was  a  means  of  leading  tnem 
to  bring  their  intelligence  to  bear  upon  the  game  instead  of 
playing  it  mechanically. 

1  may  feirly  say  that  our  upper  boys  acquired  a  verv  respect- 
able style  ;  they  were  not  intimate  >vith  the  subtle  stroKcs  which 
in  the  present  day  add  a  retinement  to  the  game,  but  they 
understood  the  theory  pretty  well,  and  tried  to  make  themselves 
sound  on  the  essential  points  ;  they  fielded  creditably,  and  were 
regularly  practised  in  long-distance  catches.  Several  of  them 
suDsequently  figured  in  their  Public  School  Elevens.  I  think 
that  I  may  say,  too,  that  they  played  in  the  proper  spirit,  and 
that  the  general  feeling  would  not  tolerate  selfishness  and  ill- 
temper.  1  am  disposed  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  that  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence  is  necessary  if  its 
fiill  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  a  game.  My  own  view  is  that 
this  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  personal  interest  which  the 
masters  take  in  this  most  important  field  of  work  ;  and  that  the 
spirit  in  which  games  are  played  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  of 
tne  present  day  is  excellent,  because  the  boys  through  their 
masters  inherit  the  best  traditions  of  the  Public  Schools  and 
Universities. 

Football. 

Although  this  game  admits  of  skill  of  a  very  high  order,  I 
think  that  it  possesses  a  very  distinct  advantage  over  cricket  in 
that  this  skill  can  be  acquired  more  rapidly  and  more  generally, 
and  is  dependent  upon  practice  more  than  upon  skilled  teaching 
or  exceptional  capacity.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Scotland,  where 
the  leisured  class  is  smaller,  little  or  no  advance  is  made  or 
Ukely  to  be  made  in  cricket,  except  at  the  schools,  where  it 
flourishes  as  it  does  in  England.  The  average  man  is  too  busy 
to  spare  time  for  the  three  days'  match,  he  is  too  busy  to  enter 
upon  the  long  period  of  pupilage  that  is  necessary  for  even 
moderate  success.  On  the  other  hand,  a  football  club  need  only 
be  started  in  a  village  to  ensure  for  itself  almost  certain  success. 
Again,  the  following  may  be  a  suggestive  consideration.  The 
Public  Schools  in  Scotland  play  mter-school  Rugby  football 
matches ;  the  enthusiasm  is  intense,  and  these  schools  are  the 
regular  feeders  of  the  Scottish  fifteen,  which  more  than  holds  its 
own  in  International  matches.  But  in  England  from  various 
causes  the  inter-school  football  match  is  a  far  less  important 
feature;  the  interest  in  the  game  is  accordingly  less  white 
hot,  and  the  standard  of  skill  lower ;  indeed,  I  am  told  that  the 
English  fifteen  borrows  from  the  products  of  the  Scottish 
Public  Schools.     I  do  not  call  attention  to  this  in  any  spirit  ot 
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regret ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  a  fair  inference  that  the 
attacks  which  may  with  possible  justice  be  made  upon  our 
English  school  cricicet  on  the  score  of  wasted  time  and  absorh- 
inff  enthusiasm,  cannot  with  any  fairness  be  levelled  at  our 
scnool  football,  which  is  an  unmitigated  boon:  the  most 
exacting  supporter  of  the  intellectual  interest  cannot  grudge  the 
moderate  portion  of  the  unpleasant  winter  day,  which  it  whole- 
somely occupies,  nor  the  reasonable,  but  perfectly  adequate, 
degree  of  interest  which  it  excites  under  present  circumstances. 

Concerning  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  main  codes  of 
rules  it  is  difficult  to  aecide.  If  we  look  to  their  effects  on  the 
physical  development  of  a  boy's  frame,  there  is  a  contrast  The 
Rugby  scrimmage  produces  the  muscle-clad  shoulders  and  back, 
anaa  lusty  leg-power ;  the  Association  game  encourages  a  quick- 
ness and  accuracy  of  eye,  and  converts  the  legs  into  limbs  that 
are  as  clever  as  the  hands,  lackingf  only  prehensile  qualities.  A 
fiiU-blooded  vigorous  dash  characterises  tL  former  gkme.  a  wiiy 
untiring  activity  the  latter;  it  is  the  contrast  between  the 
forcible  muscularity  of  a  bulldog  or  a  Sir  Kenneth,  and  the  hardy 
nimbleness  of  a  deerhound  or  a  Saladin.  Both  games  fiimish 
equally  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  manliness,  endiurance,  and 
unselfishness;  their  skill  and  attractions  are  fairly  balanced, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  Rugby  player  who 
attempts  the  Association  code  is  almost  always  a  failure,  while  the 
Association  player,  who  serioiusly  tries  the  Rugby  game,  not 
imfrequently  becomes  a  convert. 

For  my  own  part  I  adopted  the  Association  rules  on  the 
ground  that  the  game  is  less  discoursing  for  a  beginner,  or  was 
so  twenty  years  ago.  The  Ruffby  scrimmage,  into  which  he  was 
launchea,  was  a  trying  ordeal  for  a  little  boy  s  first  experiences, 
and  he  got  more  kicks  than  credit ;  under  the  Association  rules 
the  rewards  and  punishments  are  more  evenly  distributed,  each 
place  in  the  field  is  of  equal  importance,  and  tnere  is  recognition 
lor  the  tyro's  efforts,  however  humble.  I  thought,  too,  tnat  its 
courage  was  of  a  self-controlled  rather  than  a  ferocious  order,  but 
I  doubt  whether  these  points  are  of  any  substantial  importance. 
Both  games  are  excellent,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Eton 
game,  which  keeps  the  players  all  on  the  move,  is  not  as  good  as 
either. 

Our  game  lasted  from  three  to  four  o'clock;  during  the 
previous  hour  a  choice  of  occupations  within  certain  limits  was 
allowed,  but  the  majority  of  the  boys  would  practise  shots  at 
goal.  As  in  cricket  they  were  divided  into  three  games,  and  the 
masters  constantly  took  a  personal  part  in  them  ;  the  value  of 
their  help  was  fLilly  appreciated  by  tne  boys,  who,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  never  suffered  any  kind  of  injury  from  collisions  with 
the  grown-up  men,  whom  they  charged  fearlessly ;  from  them 
they  learnt  tne  importance  of  alertness  in  order  to  be  in  the 
right  position  at  the  right  moment,  and  all  the  clever  manoeuvres 
that  depend  upon  accurate  and  unselfish  co-operation.  In  all 
ordinary  games  we  had  to  dispense  with  umpires,  leaving  tha 
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dipUiins  to  settle  the  genenil  doubtful  points  and  relying  upon 
the  individual  player  to  "  own  up  "  in  cases  of  "  fouls  "  or  otner 
points  of  detail ;  his  word  was  unquestionably  accepted  and  the 
trust  most  rarely  abused.  I  wish  we  could  have  dispensed  with 
the  goalkeeper,  too — his  limited  and  invariably  muddy  range  is 
the  weak  spot  in  the  game ;  but  after  testing  methods  that  aimed 
at  his  abohtion  we  had  to  admit  that  he  was  a  regrettable  but 
necessary  feature,  and  could  only  arrange  that  the  post  should 
be  held  m  reliefe.  In  general  I  may  say  that  we  suffered  from 
no  lack  of  interest  in  football,  and  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
fiJl  back  upon  hockey,  a  game  of  which  I  know  little,  but  whicl^ 
seems  to  possess  no  points  of  superiority  over  football,  and  to  be 
valuable  solely  as  a  variety. 

Athletic  Sports. 

It  was  somewhat  against  my  own  prejudices  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  athletic  sports  were  out  of  place  in  the  Pre- 
paratory School.  Bovs  in  ordinary  course  will  try  with  one 
another  how  high  or  now  far  they  can  jump  ;  quick  running  is 
necessarily  an  important  fciiture  m  their  games ;  as  a  specially- 
developea  accomplishment,  and  associated  as  such  with  rewards 
for  excellence,  I  think  that  it  has  several  drawbacks  in  the  ctisc 
of  yoimg  boys. 

(a)  Of  the  athlete  (in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word),  it  may  be 
said  with  general  tnith,  Nascitur,  ncrafit  Some  boys  are  bom 
with  a  set  of  leg  muscles,  which,  with  little  or  no  practice,  will 
qualify  them  to  rank  as  athletes ;  in  others  these  muscles  exist 
in  minor  strength,  but  sufficiently  to  repay  culture ;  but  the 
large  majority  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  Possibly  the  very 
weight  of  a  sturdy  back  or  well-covered  arms  may  be  the  cause 
of  tneir  undoing;  no  amount  of  pains  can  ever  bring  them 
within  the  ring  of  successful  runners.  I  do  not  think  tnat  it  is 
fair  or  wise  to  press  this  majority  to  train  and  practise  in  a  field 
where  success  is  hopeless,  and  their  only  rSle  is  to  ultimately  pose 
as  vanquished  rivals  behind  the  victor's  car. 

(6)  The  sports  fail  to  fulfil  the  first  object  of  the  school  gjuiio. 
The  individual  works  by  himself,  and  for  his  own  hand.  They 
introduce  the    bugbeiir  of  atliletic    hero-worship  in  its   most 

Erofitless  form.  The  boni  athlete  mil  in  due  time  reap  his 
arvest  at  the  Public  School,  University,  and  elsewhere ;  is  it 
desirable  to  lengthen  that  harvest  se^ison,  and  add  to  the  tale  of 
tankards,  that  will  in  any  case  more  than  adequately  herald 
their  winner's  prowess  ? 

(c)  Taking  the  physical  point  of  view,  if  we  desire  to  develop 
the  body's  capacities  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  excellence, 
it  is  not  clear  that  we  are  consulting  its  best  interests  in 
submitting  it  to  a  strain  that  may  be  premature.  In  the  racing 
world  it  is  recognised  that  the  most  promising  animals  may  be 
ruined  by  running  as  two-vear-olds,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  is  refatively  as  far  developed  as  a  two-year- 
old  colt.     There  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  properly  with  a  race, 
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namely,  to  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  extent  of  one's  powers,  and 
expend  them  with  such  judgment  as  will  leave  no  surplus  at  the 
moment  when  the  tape  is  breasted.  A  boy  should  be  taught  to 
do  this  (and  the  tax  would  seem  unfair),  or  else  he  should  not 
be  taught  at  all. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  these  objections  are  met  to  some  extent 
by  the  careful  consideration  of  those  who  allow  athletic  sports  in 
their  schools.  The  tankard,  the  intrinsic  uselessness  oi  which 
served  only  to  invite  attention  to  its  inscription,  is  disappearmg, 
handicap-races  (a  poor  form  of  sport)  are  common,  and  tne 
distance  of  the  longest  race  is  usually  cut  down  to  a  low  limit. 
The  (]^uestion  then  arises  whether  this  is  not  a  drawing-room 
athleticism,  which  has  shed  its  charms  when  shorn  of  its 
virility ;  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  retain  this  shadow,  except 
on  the  ground  that  the  "  Sports  Day"  provides  the  occasion  for 
a  pleasant  meeting  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  boys. 

Paper  Chases. 

The  paper-chase  has  claims  as  a  plciiSiUit  variety  of  out-door 
exercise;  on  a  small  scjile  it  reproduces  the  pleasures  of  the 
hunt.  There  is  the  charm  of  encountering  natural  obstacles,  the 
interest  of  following  a  trail  that  is  fair  and  yet  intended  to  battle, 
the  excitement  regarding  the  unknown  proximity  of  the  hares, 
and  the  delight  of  the  view-holloa ;  even  tne  licence  in  the  matter 
of  mud-stains  is  highly  prized  by  some.  It  is  well  worth  an 
occasional  trial,  provided  that  it  is  closely  supervised  (for  its 
risks  are  real),  but  its  charms  will  not  stand  the  test  of  its 
frequent  repetition;  nor  indeed  will  the  farmer,  whose  good- 
natured  acquiescence  must  be  economically  huslmnded.  Having 
once  realised  the  connection  between  shreds  of  Latin  exercises  on 
the  one  hand,  and  broken  fences,  trampled  young  com,  and 
startled  ewes  on  the  other,  he  takes  care  to  draw  a  strict  line  of 
exclusion  round  his  property.  Thus  it  almost  invariably 
comes  about  that  the  paper-chase  is  relegated  to  high  roads  and 
public  paths  ;  the  hares  are  deprived  of  any  scope  for  originality, 
and  apart  from  the  resulting  dulness  there  is  tne  fiirther  draw- 
back that  the  pace  of  the  chase  is  most  imdesirably  accelerated 
in  the  absence  of  natural  checks ;  while  the  introduction  of 
artificial  and  obligatory  checks  robs  it  of  the  List  remaining 
touch  of  imagination. 

Wet-Day  Runs. 

If  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  is  a  daily  need,  I  know  of  no  valid 
excuse  for  omitting  to  insist  upon  it  in  all  weathers.  Boys  do 
not  hibernate  because  the  rain  is  falling ;  as  at  other  times,  they 
take  their  meals,  employ  their  brains,  and  sutter  if  the  proper 
and  natural  complement  is  omitted.  We  had  a  r^ular  two- 
mile  course  to  meet  this  need  ;  after  changing  into  their  flannels 
the  boys  started  in  a  pre-arranged  order,  the  weaker  getting  a 
few  minutes'  start  of  the  stronger.  At  least  two  of  us  masters 
accompanied  them,  one  in  the  van  to  prevent  the  procession 
degenerating  into  a  race,  and  one  in  the  rear  to  ensure  the 
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reauisite  minimum  of  pace,  namely,  a  jog-trot  varied  by  intervals 
of  brisk  walking.  In  about  twenty-five  minutes  all  were  home 
a^in,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  a  call-over  found  them 
changed  into  their  ordinary  clothes.  To  this  institution  I 
experienced  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  parents,  and 
exempted  those  boys  whom  a  medical  certilicate,  or  my  own 
jydgment  on  any  particular  occasion,  pronoimced  unfit ;  but  I 
never  experienced  tne  least  cause  for  considering  that  any  danger 
to  health  attached  to  the  system.  Some  extra  work  fell  upon 
the  servants  who  dried  the  flannels ;  we  masters  undertook  our 
share  cheerfiilly,  recognising  also  beneficial  results  to  our  own 
liealth  and  tempers,  and  the  boys  were  not  consulted.  A  bright 
glowing  face  however  cannot  look  very  sullenly  on  its  Ciiuse. 

Golf. 

It  would  seem  that  this  game  can  hardly  be  included  aiuong 
the  organised  games  of  the  Preparatory  School ;  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  holiday  life,  and  Paterfamilias  may  wisely  regard  the 
propinauity  of  golf  links  as  a  very  strong  recommendation  when 
ne  is  selecting  the  seaside  resort  K)r  the  summer  vacation.  It  is 
admissible  at  the  Public  School,  where  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual boy  limits  the  action  of  the  compulsory  game ;  but  it  fails 
in  meeting  the  first  requisite  of  the  real  school  game,  as  the 
individual  plays  for  his  o^vn  hand,  and  not  for  his  side.  The 
very  attractions  which  it  admittedly  possesses  are  a  serious  draw- 
back, if  they  tend  to  lessen  the  interest  in  the  more  desirable 
games,  to  which  it  acts  as  a  rival  rather  than  a  foil.  Like  lawn 
tennis,  it  must  be  remorselessly  excluded  during  the  hours  of 
compulsory  recreation.  Within  a  very  limited  area  it  may  have 
its  use ;  it  frequently  happens  that  there  are  boys  temporarily 
incapacitated  from  taking  part  in  the  regular  school  game,  and 
for  such  it  is  not  easy  to  find  interesting  occupation  in  the  open 
air.  The  injured  toe  or  barked  shin,  which  requires  a  rest  from 
football,  need  be  no  bar  to  a  round  of  golf ;  at  all  events  I  felt 
the  difficulty  arising  from  such  cases  ot  enforced  idleness,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  proper  golf  links  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood we  laid  down  in  our  playing  'field  a  set  of  nine  putting- 
greens  about  thirty  yards  apart,  where  the  Umpers  might  make 
their  approaches  and  negotiate  their  stymies  without  harm  to 
themselves  or  to  their  comrades. 

Cycling. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  utter  the  condemnation  of  the  cycle 
as  a  means  of  providing  the  recognised  recreation  for  boys  m  a 
Preparatory  School.     It  is  open  to  the  objections  which  make 

foil  inadmissible,  and  it  carries  with  it  serious  risks  of  its  own. 
'or  a  single  sensible  boy  it  may  be  a  harmless  but  colourless 
•  recreation ;  but  he  does  not  care  to  ride  alone ;  for  a  batch  of 
little  boys,  to  whom  inexperience  means  recklessness,  it  may 
possess  dangers  that  are  tenfold  those  of  all  regular  games  com- 
oined.     Their  notion  of  cj'cling  may  be  to  coast  abreast  down  the 
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steep  hill,  stjoivh  along  the  flat,  and  pant  up  the  rising  ground ; 
the  bone  fracture  and  the  strain  are  not  the  accidents  but  the 
calculable  incidents  of  such  sport.  No  party  of  little  boys  should 
be  allowed  to  ride  unsupervised ;  and  yet  in  guarding  against 
such  risks,  one  elhninates  such  charms  as  the  pastime  possesses 
for  them. 

But  the  cycle,  too,  may  have  its  place.  The  weakest  spot  in 
our  Preparatory  School  system  is  its  "  grooviness " ;  the  ever* 
recurring  school  game  allows  the  boys  no  opportunity  for 
acquiring  a  knowl(5lge  of  Nature,  of  thin^  and  places  that  lie 
outside  tnc  hedge  that  bounds  the  school  playing  field ;  imder 
existing  conditions  such  knowledge  must  be  acquired  during  the 
holidays  or  not  at  all. 

Again  there  is  the  j)ercentage  of  boys  to  whom  the  fiEiscina- 
tions  of  the  school  game  do  not  appeal  very  strongly,  and  it  is 
fair  to  remember  that  these  may  have  potentialities  for  interests 
of  another  order,  and  to  cater  for  them  to  an  extent  which  is 
reasonable.  Moreover,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  statt'  of 
masters  there  is  at  least  one  whose  interest  in  the  games  is  arti- 
ficial, and  prompted  only  by  his  general  enthusiasm;  such 
practical  help  as  he  may  endeavour  to  give  in  that  department  is 
necessarily  slight  when  compared  with  that  which  he  nught  be 
counted  upon*  to  render  in  a  field  possessing  an  interest  more 
congenial  to  him.  Of  botany,  natural  history,  physiography, 
photography,  architecture,  etc.,  the  average  schoolboy  knows 
next  to  nothing,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  the  possibility  of 
developing  interests  in  such  should  be  excluded  from  his  young 
life  by  rigid  uniformity  of  groove.  It  seems  desirable  that  upon 
one  day  in  the  week  there  should  be  allowed  an  option  (of 
which  only  too  few  would  avail  themselves  when  once  the 
noveltv  had  passed),  and  that  an  excursion  should  be  made 
into  tlie  country  under  the  direction  of  the  master  who  has 
extramural  hobbies.  The  exact  object  of  the  expedition  woulji 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  his  predilections,  ana  also  upon  the 
local  enviromnent  of  the  school ;  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  none  is  so  unibrtunateh'  situated  as  to  possess  no  suitable 
field  of  operations.  Before  long  the  interesting  ground  within 
walking  aistance  will  have  become  exhausted,  and  it  is  at  this 
point  that  the  real  use  of  the  bicycle  comes  in.  It  doubles  the 
radius  of  range,  and  brings  withm  reach  the  abbey,  watershed, 
spinney,  marsh,  or  quarry  that  lie  beyond  the  compass  of 
pedestrians. 

Swim. MING. 

If  the  swimming  bath  is  not  to  be  reganled  as  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  equipment  of  a  Preparatory  School,,  it  is  at  least 
the  first  of  its  desirable  adjuncts.  Accident  may  place  the  most 
cautiously  prudent  of  us  in  a  position  wherein  the  ability  to 
swim  for  a  few  yards  may  make  the  difference  between  life  and 
death ;  and  it  is  not  merely  the  one  life  that  is  at  stake ;  another, 
the  inferentially  more  valuable  life  of  the  would-be  rescuer, 
may  go  down,  clogged  in  the  clutch  of  the  inexcusably  incapable. 
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For  this  latter  rejison  the  obli^iitiou  of  acquiring  reusonable 
competence  in  swimming  should  be  imposed  by  society  on  the 
individual,  in  the  same  way  as  it  insists  upon  vaccination,  but 
wthout  a  conscience  clause.  There  is  no  acfvantage  to  be  gained 
by  deferring  the  duty,  for  the  child  possesses  as  much  aptitude 
as  the  adult. 

Although  the  heated  swimming  bath  is  not  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for   learning,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  eveiy 
school  that  Ues  within  easy  reach  of  river  or  sea,  and  that  these 
at  best  are  available  during  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  year. 
The  question  of  temperature,  too,  comes  in  as  a  factor  that  is 
important  to  learners  in  another  way ;  for  water  that  has  been 
lieated  .allows  the  swimming  lesson  to  be  protracted,  an  advan- 
tage to  which  no  teacher  can  be  blind.     A  still  more  important 
consideration  is  that  the  river,  as  a  rule,  is  either  sluggish  with  a 
muddy  bottom  or  rapid  in  its  current ;  in  neither  case  can  the 
element  of  anxiety  be  absent  from  the  person  in  charge  of  a 
party  of  young  bathers,  any  one  of  whom  may  be  swept  out  of 
nis  depth,  or  disappjear  under  water  that  loses  its  transparency 
as  soon  as  the  muu  is  stirred ;  and  to  such  risks  sea  bathers  are 
almost  equally  liable.     A  well  managed  swinmiing-bath  is  abso- 
lutely safe,  it  promotes  health  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  and  it  provides  delights  of  wnich  boys   never  tire,  thus 
adding  to  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  master  in  providing 
occupation   for  boys  on  wet  afternoons,  and   also,  may  be,  on 
Smiuays. 

The  question  of  expense  and  also  of  water  supply  will  decide 
the  size  of  the  bath.  My  own  was  21ft.  by  15  rt.,  and  proved 
adequate  for  ten  bathers  at  a  time;  its  mininmm  depth  was 
4>l  ft.,  which  practically  meant  that  it  was  available  only  for  boys 
who  could  swim ;  thus  the  risk  that  a  non-swimmer  might  get 
out  of  his  depth  was  eliminated,  a  very  important  matter  when 
several  boys  are  splashing  about  together. 

Its  sides  and  floor  were  lined  with  cement,  and  the  latter  was 
covered  with  white  glazed  tiles,  which  reflected  the  light  and  thus 
rendered  it  difficult  for  a  swimmer  to  get  into  trouble  unobserved. 
A  nuirginal  path  ran  roimd  the  bath,  w^hencc  it  was  eiisy  to 
comlnand  the  whole  area  with  an  eight-foot  pole.  A  large 
saddle-biick  lx)iler  received  the  water  that  was  conveyed  to  it  bv 
a  pipe  leading  from  an  outlet  at  the  bottom  of  the  deeper  end, 
and  automatiCiiUy  returned  it  in  a  heated  condition  by  another 
pipe  that  had  its  inlet  near  the  surface  of  the  shallower  end. 
The  whole  volume  of  water  could  thus  be  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  65  or  70  Fah.  within  twenty -four  hours,  and  the  heat 
of  the  furnace  could  then  be  reduced.  The  superstructure 
was  of  wood  (double,  with  felt  lining)  and  in  the  roof  were 
skylights  for  ventilation.  The  whole  original  cost,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  did  not  exceed  £150,  and  the  expenses  of  iip-keep 
were  very  moderate.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  sum  did 
not  include  any  provision  for  dressing-rooms,  etc.,  and  that  the 
erection,  being  severely  plain  in  appearance,  was  unsuited  for  any 
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but  a  retired  position  among  the  school-buildings.  It  answered 
its  purpose,  nowever,  admirably,  and  I  never  regretted  the 
moderate  outlay,  though  I  think  that  its  length  might  advan- 
tageously have  been  increased.  The  water  was  changed  once  in 
a  fortnight,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  pipes  of  the  heating 
apparatus  introduced  a  sediment  which,  though  otherwise  insig- 
mncant,  robbed  it  of  the  transparency  that  is  desirable  for  perfect 
security. 

I  cannot  remember  any  kind  of  mishap  affecting  a  boy  s  health 
for  which  this  bath  was  responsible.  Certain  niles  had  to  be 
observed. 

i.  There  was  no  bathing  without  authorised  super- 
vision. 

ii.  No  boy  was  allowed  to  bathe  within  at  least  an  hour 
of  any  meal,  or  oftener  than  five  times  in  seven 
days. 

iii.  A  boy's  stay  in  the  water  was  limited  to  ten 
minutes,  or  less  if  the  water  happened  to  be  below 
its  normal  temperature. 

iv.  Boys  were  made  to  dry  themselves,  especially  their 
heads,  without  hurry. 

V.  "  Ducking  "  was  prohibited. 

vi.  Non-swimmers  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  bath 
except  for  their  swimming  lessons. 

vii.  The  bath  was  closed  between  Nov.  15  and  March  15. 

In  my  own  opmion  separate  dressing-rooms  are  unnecessary. 
Our  boys  dressed  in  a  large  play-room,  which  immediately 
adjoined  the  bath,  and  I  unhesitatingly  advocate  such  publicity 
for  young  boys.  The  decency  of  tne  clad  or  the  secluded  is 
negative,  that  of  the  umishamedly  naked  is  positive.  This  bath 
was  rather  a  hobby  of  my  own,  and  I  usually  spent  half  an  hour 
there  daily,  helping  with  the  swimming.  Several  of  the  boys* 
fathers  from  time  to  time  would  join  me  there.  But  neither 
their  presence  nor  my  own  seemed  to  impose  the  slightest 
constraint  upon  the  boys,  who  would  chat  with  us  as  uncon- 
cernedly in  their  garb  of  nature  as  they  did  in  their  ordinary 
attire. 

Although  possessed  of  only  slight  aquatic  skill,  I  taught  the 
swimming  myself  A  professional  teacher  would  have  done  it 
more  rapidly,  if  this  had  been  a  great  object ;  but  the  lesson 
provides  one  of  those  opportunities  of  out-of-school  life  wherein 
a  boy  may  be  led  to  raise  himself  Not  the  fearless 
boy,  naturally  so  constituted ;  to  him  the  teacher  is  valuable, 
mainly,  as  a  life-preserver ;  he  would  swim  untaught  within  half 
an  hour,  if  he  aid  not  drown  himself  first.  But  some  boys  are 
physically  cowards,  and  others  have  a  nervous  shrinking  firom 
water,  though  plucky  enough  in  other  ways,  a  peculiarity  which 
often  nms  in  families.  All  these  require  careftil  handling,  and  it 
is  very  much  better  to  draw  them  on  to  make  their  own  efforts 
than  to  treat  them  with  a  mechanical  compulsion. 
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I  kept  a  fairly  large  (3  ft.  by  2  ft.)  ordinary  bath  cork,  and 
upon  tnis  the  beginner  was  induced  to  launch  himself  with  his 
chest  resting  upon  its  centre,  his  hands  grasping  the  two  front 
comers,  his  chin  midway  between  them,  ana  his  legs  trailing 
straight  behind ;  a  forward  motion  was  imparted  to  the  cork  by 
means  of  the  pole,  which  I  held ;  in  this  position  the  cork,  apart 
from  its  intrinsic  lightness  of  substance,  acq^uircd  a  secondary 
buoyancy  as  an  inclined  plane,  but  lost  it  agam  when  stationary. 
As  soon  as  his  initial  fears  had  subsided,  the  boy  learnt  to  impart 
a  propidsive  power  by  the  frog-like  movement  of  his  legs,  and 
then  the  services  of  the  pole  could  be  dispensed  with ;  as  he 
gained  confidence,  the  speed  and  buoyancy  were  increased,  and 
sooner  or  later  he  gailv  careered  with  a  full  leg-grip  of  the  water. 
When  once  this  hau  been  acquired,  the  main  difficulty  had 
been  overcome,  and  a  cork-jacket,  or  a  halter  supportecl  by  a 
pole,  soon  enabled  him  to  attain  the  knack  of  using  his  hands 
properly. 

This  may  seem  trivial,  but  I  have  mentioned  it  because  it  is  a 
method  by  which  any  inexperienced  person  can  teach  a  boy  to 
swim,  ana  also  because  its  steps  are  gradual,  each  making  a 
reasonable  demand  upon  the  boy*s  will,  strengthening  his  pluck 
without  over-taxing  it. 

Once  a  swimmer,  always  a  swimmer,  usually  a  water  lover. 
The  other  accomplishments  follow  in  due  course.    The  header 
(swimmers  shoidd  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  water  feet  fore- 
most) has  its  early  terrors,  but  they  are  more  easily  overcome. 
Then  there  are  the  inniunerable  varieties  of  fancy  swimming,  and 
swimming  under  water,  and  in  the  end  that  coolprecision  and  grace- 
lulness  ofmovement  in  the  new  element  which  is  denied  to  the  mere 
«arth-treader.     Most  of  our  boys  reached  this  stage,  and  all  who 
were  not  exempted  by  medical  certificate  learnt  to  swim.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  emphasise  the  value  of  such  a  result,  but  I  may 
mention    an  instance   in    which    it   was  somewhat  pointedly 
brought  home  to  us.     Before  he  came  to  school,  one  of  our  boys, 
while  bathing  in  the  sea,  had  been  carried  out  of  his  depth,  and 
only  rescued  from  drowning  by  a  brave  lady,  who  lost  her  life  in 
savmg  his.    By  something  more  than  a  coincidence,  the  same 
boy  now  holds  the  R.H.S.  Certificate  for  saving  a  comrade's  life 
at  his  public  school:  he  has  been  able  to  make  an  indirect 
repayment  of  his  debt. 

A.  J.  C,  DO^VDING. 
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APPENDIX. 

Summary  of  Rkplies  to  Questions. 

Quesiuyn  1. 

Do  you  experience  any  opposition  to  compulsory  games  on  the  part  of 
parents  ? 

94  contributoi's  reply  -        -        -  -        -    None. 

28  „  „ Slight 

2  „  „ Some. 

The  op^ition  which  comes  from  parents  of  delicate  boys  is  often  reason- 
able, and  is  yielded  to  at  once  if  supported  by  medical  authority.  Unrea- 
sonable opposition  is  very  rare,  and  is  described  as  coming  mainly  from 
those  who  tail  to  see  the  motive  of  these  games,  the  parents  of  day-boys, 
and  the  faddists. 

Question  2. 

According  to  your  experience,  what  fraction  would  represent  a  sin/^e 
boy's  annual  risk  of  serious  accident  (such  as  the  breakage  of  a  bone)arismg 
from  compulsory  games  ? 

67  say  there  is  no  risk  whatever. 

51  say  the  risk  is  infinitesimal,  or  represent  it  by  a  fractk>n  varying 
between  ^  J^  and  toioo-. 
1  represents  it  by  the  fraction  J. 

Of  the  contributoi-s  who,  in  their  experience,  have  been  free  from  such 
accidents,  thirty-six  have  mentioned  the  duration  of  that  experience.  From 
thene  data  it  would  appear  that  an  ever-juvenile  Tithonus  mi^t  reside  in 
liis  Preparatory  School  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nme  centuries 
enjoying  immunity  from  bone-breakage  in  the  compulsory  games. 

(iuestum  3. 

Similarly,  what  fraction  would  fairly  represent  his  risk  of  other  hann 
(8uch  as  serious  illness)  that  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  compulsory 
game? 

74  reply  that  there  is  no  risk. 

35  reply  that  the  risk  is  infinitesimal. 

Several  emphasise  the  importance  of  careful  supervision  of  the  gaoies ; 
also  the  necessity  for  exempting  all  boys  whom,  owin^  to  special  delicacy. 
the  school  doctor  judges  unfit  for  them.  Many  pomt  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  regular  games  upon  the  general  healtn  of  the  boys.  On  the 
whole,  the  risk  of  serious  harm  or  illness  is  regarded  as  even  less  than  that 
of  accident  under  existing  conditions. 

The  replies  which  have  V>een  given  t<.)  Questions  1,  2,  and  3  are  such  as 
would  l>e  exi>ected  by  tliose  who  are  familiar  with  the  methods  of  Prepara- 
tory SfluMtls  and  the  confidence  which  jjarents  feel  in  them.  For  the 
Ixjnefit  of  a  wider  circle,  they  put  on  record  an  overwhelming  testimony 
that  manly  games  may  be  plajrea  vigorously  and  yet  safely  by  little  boys, 
and  that  the  risk  of  serious  illness,  which  might  seem  to  threaten  when 
these  little  boys,' thoughtless  and  apijarently  lightly-clad,  are  exposed  day 
after  day  in  large  groups  to  the  infiuence  of  the  fogs,  cold  and  east  winds  of 
autmnn,  winter,  and  spring,  is  small  enough  to  be  negligible. 

Question  4. 

"  The  compulsoriness  of  games  should  be  modified  in  favoiu-  of  individual 
boj[s  possessmg  pronounced  tastes  of  an  open-air  but  non-athletic  order  with 
a  view  to  their  aevelopment." 

(a)  41  agree  with  this  view. 

60  do  not 
{h)  15  adopt  it  in  practice  (to  the  extent  of  one  day  in  the  week). 

49  do  not. 
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It  would  appear  that  8ome  of  the  contributors  have  understood  tlie 
*'  modification  to  imply  total  exemption ;  otherwise  it  would  be  diflicuh 
to  account  for  the  stress  which  in  this  connection  is  laid  upon  the  value  of 
games  as  a  plwsical  necessity  for  health,  a  social  training,  and  an  invaluable 
discipline.  We  should  all  agree  in  this  estimate,  but  it  would  be  stmining 
matters  rather  far  to  declare  that  a  boy  who  has  enjoyed  these  advantages 
on  five  week-days  may  not  be  allowed  an  alternative  on  the  sixth. 

The  majority  do  not  approve  of  any  modification,  and  their  reasons,  so 
far  as  they  were  given,  may  be  put  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(L)  Boys  of  the  type  described  are  very  rare. 

(iL)  General  arrangements  cannot  be  ruled  by  the  needs  of  a 
small  minority.  No  boy  onsht  to  feel  that  he  is  "  special "  ; 
they  are  too  young  to  have  tneir  whims  indulged. 

(iii.)  Such  opportunities  should  not  be  given  in  the  Preparatory 
School,  but  found  in  holiday  life  or  in  the  Public  School. 

(iv.)  The  inevitable  effect  would  be  to  encourage  "  loafing." 

(v.)  Any  initial  disinclination  for  ^mes  may  be  overcome  in  a 
natural  way  by  gradually  exciting  interest  in  them. 

Perhaps  I  may  quote  the  remarks  which  in  one  paper  were  very  distinctly 
expressed : — 

'*  I  think  that  boys'  amusements  at  school  should  all  be  more  or  less  of  a 
disciplinary  character.,  t.^.,  tending  to  inculcate  habits  of  self-control, 
unselfishness,  etc.  I  impress  on  my  boys  that  as  they  spend  about  one-third 
of  the  year  at  home,  the^  should  make  a  point  of  takmg  up  some  hobby, 
such  as  botanjT,  natural  history,  chemistry,  or  photography.  My  experience 
is  that  boys  without  a  natural  taste  for  games  derive  great  benefit  from  the 
effort  to  acquire  it,  and  they  generally  succeed,  and  never  consider  it  a  hard- 
ship to  have  to  do  what  others  do.  There  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the  morale 
of  a  school  as  '  loafing,'  and  my  belief  is  that  off-days  ostensibly  spent  in 
'bug-hunting,'  botanising,  etc..  invariably  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority 
of  boys  lead  to  this  objectionanle  liabit." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  minority  is  in  favour  of  the  modification 
su^ested  ;  yet  several  who  approve  of  the  theory  declare  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  put  It  into  practice  to  the  extent  indicated  in  (b). 

Many  prefer  to  set  apart  an  afternoon,  say  once  in  a  week,  on  which  the 
organised  game  is  altogether  suspended,  and  aJl  the  boys  are  sent  on  a  country 
walk  ;  some  would  give  a  choice  of  occupation  on  such  days  ;  some  give  an 
occasional  off-day,  on  which  a  picnic  or  expedition  takes  place  ;  some  utilise 
the  Sunday  walk,  or  the  odds  and  ends  of  time  that  occur  during  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  school  day. 

In  fact,  the  question  has  led  to  the  expression  of  views  of  great  diversity, 
and  an  element  of  truth  must  be  recognised  in  all  the  evidence  in  spite  of 
its  occasional  contradictoriness. 

It  may  serve  to  clear  the  way  if  I  endeayoiu*  to  put  forward  the  view, 
which  I  gather  to  be  that  of  the  small  minority,  who  both  theoretically  and 
IHUctically  approve  of  specially  encouraging  the  boy  of  worthy  but  non- 
athletic  out-door  tastes. 

1)  The  boy  described  is  not  so  rare  as  may  be  supposed ;  we  have 
positive  evidence  to  the  conti-ary.  **  Not  a  few  l)oys,"  says  one 
contributor,  "  who  are  fond  of  natural  history  and  prefer  to  devote 
their  half-holidays  to  collecting  or  going  on  geological  expeditions, 
turn  out  good  scientists."  In  any  case,  we  ought  to  aim  at 
preserving  the  type,  lest  neglect  should  lead  to  its  extinction. 

(2)  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  a  boy  in  the  Preparatory  School  stage  is 

too  young  to  have  his  tastes  indulged  ;  tne  real  risk  is  that,  if  we 
fail  to  catch  him  young,  we  may  not  catch  him  at  all.  The 
thorns  of  athletic  interests  spring  up  and  choke  his  early  tastes  as 
soon  as  he  has  overcome  his  niitial  disinclination  for  games. 

(3)  Experience  tells  as  that  we  rely  upon  a  broken  reed  if  we  trust  to 

holiday  life  for  the  development  of  such  tastes. 
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(4)  The  difficulty  is  not  overcome  by  sending  all  the  boys  for  country 

walks,  which  to  the  majority  are  most  distasteful.  The  remedy 
is  woi*se  than  the  disease,  as  these  walks  are  a  direct  encourage- 
ment of  "  loafing,"  and  possess  little  value  for  the  few  boys  in 
whose  interests  they  are  introduced.  The  latter  require  the 
stimulating  help  of  an  interested  master,  and  the  enforced  pre- 
sence of  an  uninterested  crowd  is  as  fatal  as  the  introduction  of  a 
mob  of  "  non-musicals  "  would  be  to  the  efficiency  of  the  singing- 
master's  lesson. 

(5)  The  loafer  is  an  abomination  ;  he  must  be  hunted,  but  the  jilaying 

field  is  the  proper  place  for  the  chase. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  interests  of  the  organised  ganie  are  threatened  if  on 
one  day  in  the  week  (perhaps  oftener)  the  boys  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
(and  mere  athleticism  need  not  exclude  others)  are  allowed  to  make  an 
expedition  ;  the  party  must  have  the  help  of  an  interested  nuuster  (herein, 
maybe,  lies  the  main  difficulty,  either  because  he  is  a  vara  avisy  or  because 
the  cricket-nets  refuse  to  spare  of  their  abundance),  and  he  must  remorae- 
lessly  exclude  all  such  boys  as  do  not  distinctly  show  they  are  **  pulling 
their  weight." 

Quest  ian  5. 

'*  Do  you  insist  on  out-door  exercise  for  healthy  boys  in  wet  weather  ? 

Yes-        -        -        -        -        -  -34 

After  one  or  two  consecutive  wet  days    -        -        -        12 
No 64 

Qu€8tum  6. 

**  Do  you  allow  paper-chases  ? " 

Yes-        - -        37 

Rarely     -  26 

No 54 

These  are  the  two  forms  of  exercise  to  which  parents  are  most  apt  to  take 
exception.  Yet  under  ordinarily  careful  supervision  there  is  positively  no 
danger  in  the  "  wet-day  run,"  and  I  doubt  whether  this  is  sufficiently  reafiaed 
by  tne  Head-masters  of  Preparatory  »Schools.  The  main  drawback  is  that  it 
gives  trouble  to  servants,  and  it  is  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  some,  who 
approve  of  it  in  principle,  make  use  of  it  onljr  in  persistently  wet  weather. 
No  one  who  has  tried  it  can  doubt  its  efficacy  in  improving  boys' heal^  and 
tempers. 

With  regard  to  the  paper-chase  the  case  is  different,  tor  it  cannot  be 
conducted  safely  without  most  thorough  precautions,  and  many  of  the 
contributors  call  attention  to  this.    Some  go  further  and  say  that  it  is- 
manifestly  a  mistake  for  small  boys ;  some  have  abandoned  it  after  trial ; 
one  tries  it  occasionally,  but  is  **  always  sorry  for  it  afterwards." 


{Question  i, 

(a)  If  you  hold  athletic  sports,  are  your  prizes  of  a  miscellaneous  nature^ 
or  specially  adapted  for  bearmg  inscriptions  ? 

71  give  prizes  of  quite  a  miscellaneous  nature. 
17  allow  cups,  etc.,  with  inscriptions. 
7  give  insignificant  prizes  or  none  at  all. 
25  hold  no  athletic  sports. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  reasons  which  may  be  urged  against  th^ 
holding  of  athletic  sports  in  the  Preparatory  School.  To  many  it  will  b^ 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  prizes  usually  given  are  of  quite  a  miscellaneous 
nature,  such  as  bats,  racquets,  balls,  cricket-pads,  etc.  Several  of  the  con- 
tributors express  a  strong  disapproval  of  inscriptions,  and  accordingly  th^ 
cup  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  specially  appropriate  prize. 
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(ft)  What  w  the  distance  of  your  longest  race  ? 

12  name  a  distance  less  than  440  yards. 
36  name  440  yards. 

4  name  600  yards  or  thereabouts. 
36  name  880  yards. 
9  name  1  mue. 
1  names  a  3  mile  steeplechase. 

(c)  "  In  your  experience  does  the  successful  runner  of  the  Preparatory 
School  mamtain  his  relative  superiority  afterwards  ] " 

48  reply,  Yes. 

17  reply,  No. 

21  reply,  Doubtful. 

Most  of  the  contributors  answered  this  (juestion  with  diffidence,  and  the 
general  result  does  not  throw  any  distinct  light  upon  the  question  whether 
the  strain  of  the  severer  races  upon  a  young  boy's  ix)wers  militates  against 
his  ultimate  excellence  in  the  same  field. 

The  following  extract  may  be  interesting : — 

"  Our  prizes  consist  of  a  slab  of  chocolate,  and  no  boy  may  carry  off  more 
than  one  prize,  though  he  may  win  as  many  as  be  pleases.  The  races,  I  may 
add,  are  keenly  contested ;  the  longest  is  200  yards.  The  boys  who  win 
prizes  here  invariably  have  done  well  at  the  Public  School." 

Question  8. 

"  As  a  genera]  rule  the  Assistant  Master  in  the  Prepjaratory  School  devotes 
himself  on  foiu:  afternoons  in  the  week  to  the  supervision  and  advancement 
of  its  games." 

Should  vou  say  tliat  this  overstates  or  understates  the  extent  of  his  help 
in  your  school  ? 

41  regard  it  as  a  correct  estimate. 
31  regard  it  as  an  overstatement. 
27  regard  it  as  an  understatement. 

Six  contributors  feel  that  they  can  practically  depend  upon  the  attendance 
of  their  entire  staff  every  day.  A  few  point  out  tnat  in  forming  their  esti- 
mates they  have  kept  cricket  in  view,  but  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  help 
suffices  for  football. 

As  a  general  average  we  may  say  that  of  every  six  masters  four  are  present 
in  the  cricket  held,  and  it  should  be  added  that  to  a  large  extent  this  help  is 
^ven  voluntarily.  Possibly  it  may  seem  that  this  entails  an  unfair  tax  upon 
the  energies  of  men  who  have  their  full  share  of  in-school  work  to  perform, 
but  it  miLst  be  remembered  that  the  field-work  involves  little  strain,  and  is 
of  a  nature  sufficiently  congenial  to  be  recreative  to  most ;  also  that  in  no 
other  nrofession  can  a  man  rely  upon  three  or  four  months  of  pure  holiday 
in  each  year.  At  all  events,  those  who  deserve  to  succeed  invariably  show 
this  unselfish  enthusiasm,  and  the  effect  of  their  work  is  invaluable  in  de- 
veloping a  bright  interest  in  the  games,  and  a  proper  spirit  in  the  playing  of 
them.  At  no  other  period  of  his  educational  life,  and  in  no  other  type  of 
.school,  at  home  or  abroad,  does  a  l>oy  receive  so  large  a  share  of  attention, 
both  in  school  (^\j)  and  out  of  it  (^\,),  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  the  success 
of  the  Preiiaratory  School  system  is  mainly  due. 

Question  9. 

Do  your  masters  who  supervise  the  games  also 

(<r)  Take  the  direction  of  them  as  captains  of  the  sides  ? 

38  say.  Yes. 

38  say.  Occasionally. 

41  say,  Xo. 

(//)  Personally  play  in  tliem  ? 

90  say.  Yes. 

20  say.  Occasionally. 

13  say,  No, 
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It  in  evidently  customary  that  in  the  ordinary  or^nised  game  the  maHter^ 
tliemselves  play.  Several  contributors  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  so  under  a  self-denying  ordinance,  restricting  their  efforts  to  suit  the 
conditions,  and  under  such  circumstances  their  participation  in  the  games 
is  welcomed  by  the  boys.  In  a  few  schools,  however,  this  practice  is  dis- 
couraged or  abandoned,  evidently  upon  the  ground  that  any  advantage 
that  the  boys  may  gain  from  the  exhibition  of  superior  skill  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  game,  due  to  the  reaidting 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  boy  unit.  In  these  schools  the  masters  take 
the  i>ost  of  umpire,  which  gives  them  full  opportunities  for  coaching  and 
advwing  the  players.  WTiether  they  act  formally  as  captains  of  sides  or  not, 
they  practically  take  the  direction  of  such  games  ;  but  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  though tfulness  and  self-reliance  on  the  ^lart  of  the  boy 
captain,  and  habitual  ol)edience  to  the  office  on  the  part  of  the  rest,  it  is 
evidently  a  gi'owing  custom  to  leave  the  initiative  as  much  as  poeuDle  to 
the  boy  captain,  whose  errors  the  master  will  informally  criticise  and 
remedy.  It  has  also  become  customary  in  the  inter-school  match  that  the 
masters  interested  in  either  side  should  abstain  from  offering  advice  either 
directly  or  by  wireless  telegraphy  from  the  pavilion. 

Qv€stion  10. 

How  many  hours  in  the  week  are  devoted  to^ 

(a)  Compulsory  cricket  ? 

17  schools  devote  les-^  than  8  hours. 
7 1      „  „       from  8  lo  I  :i  hours 

14      „  „      from  13  to  16  hours. 

3      „  „       from  17  to  20  hours. 

The  general  average  is  10 J  hours.  Twelve  hours  is  the  number  which  is 
the  most  frequently  given,  and  I  should  gatlier  that  it  fairly  represents  the 
time  devoted  to  (rompulsory  cricket  in  the  ordinary  Preparatory  Boanling 
School.  The  general  avei-age  has  evidently  been  affected  by  the  Day 
Sch(K)ls,  in  many  of  which  it  would  seem  that  the  organised  game  is  only  to 
a  limited  extent  compulsory  ;  whereas  in  the  Boarding  School  the  two  terms 
are  practically  synonymous. 

(b)  To  the  games  and  practice  of  your  better  cricketers  ? 

Thirty-seven  schools  pve  no  extra  time  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
case  of  the  remaining  schools,  two  extra  hours  in  the  week 
represent  the  average  difference. 

(r)  Compulsory  footl>aU  ? 

19  sch(K)ls  devote  less  than  5  hours. 
i4      „  „       5  houi-s. 

30      „  »       6  hours. 

iO      „  „      from  7  to  9  hours. 

7      „  „       fmm  11  to  15  hours. 

Six  1khu*s  is  the  number  which  is  the  inant  fre<iuently  given,  and  it  ii^ 
also  the  a^oragc  number. 

Question  11. 

How  many  iiiat4-hes  (including  return  matches)  do  your  boys  play  agains-i:^ 
other  schools  of  the  same  class  ? 

((I)  In  cricket. 

14  schools  play  no  such  matches. 

IT)  schools  play  fewer  tlian  6  such  matches. 

68  schools  play  from  6  to  12. 

12  schools  play  from  13  to  18. 
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The  number  most  frequently  given  i«  ]  2,  and  this  would  allow  one  such 
match  in  each  week  of  the  term. 

(If)  In  football  (or  hockey). 

17  schools  play  no  such  matches* 
28  schools  play  fewer  than  6. 
65  schools  i»lay  from  6  to  12. 
6  schools  play  from  13  to  20. 

Here  again  12  is  the  number  most  frequently  given. 

In  the  cases  of  several  of  the  schools,  which  play  no  matches,  it  is  ex- 
plained that  this  is  due  to*  no  voluntaiy  abstinence,  but  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  similar  schools  in  theii*  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  feeling  that  such  matches  stimulate  the  athletic  interest 
to  a  degree  that  is  considered  undesirable  ;  the  figures,  however,  seem  to 
imply  Miat  there  may  be  some  connection  between  these  matches  and  the 
employment  of  the  professional  cricketer. 

Questu/n  12. 

Do  you  employ  a  cricket  professional  ? 

13  say,  Yes. 

9  say,  To  a  certain  extent. 
ia3  say,  No.- 

Some  contributors  express  very  emphatic  objection  to  the  employment  of 
the  professional  in  a  Preparatory  School,  and  with  this  many  of  us  would 
sympathise.  According  to  our  view  it  is  a  stejj  in  the  wrong  direction  to 
delegate  to  a  third-rate  professional  a  task  which  the  Preparatory  School 
school  staflf  should  be  perfectly  capable  of  performing  with  all  requisite 
efficiency  and  with  by-products  that  are  invaluable.  In  fact,  to  us  the 
employment  of  a  professional  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  either  of  a 
deficiency  in  the  comi)osition  or  spirit  of  the  statf,  or  of  an  excess  in  the 
estimate  formed  concerning  the  standard  of  proficiency  to  be  aimed  at. 

Question  13. 

What  code  of  fo<jtball  rules  have  you  adopted  ? 

110  use  the  Association  code. 
10       „       Ruffby 
7       „       both. 

Tlliree  contributors  explain  that,  in  spite  of  theii'  preference  for  the  Kugby 
*  «s,  thev  are  forced  to  sidopt  the  Association  in  order  to  secure  Inatches 
their  boys. 

Q^vestii/fi  14. 

o  which  of  the  following  views  (as  referring  to  Prepamtory  Schools)  do 
incline  ? 

(a)  The  full  benefit  of  cricket  has  been  attained  when  boys  play  in  the 
right  spirit,  and  with  suflScient  skill  to  fully  develop  all  the 
interests  of  the  game. 

(6)  Cricket,  if  worth  teaching  at  all,  should  be  taught  with  a  view  to 
develop  the  highest  skill  of  which  the  pupil  is  capable* 

(a)  63.  (b)  32.  Both,  15. 

t  was  not  easy  to  Word  this  auestion.    The  intention  was  to  state  with* 

;  prejudice  the  views  of  two  different  schools  of  opinion,  and  as  such  the 

^ority  have  accepted  it.    A  few,  however,  have  adopted  both  views, 

^^)gnising  no  antagonism,  and  perhaps  it  Would  be  fairer  to  include  t 


these 
ong  the^supporters  of  (i),  in  which  case  the  numbers  would  be  :-^ 

(a)  63.  (b)  47. 

-According  to  (a)  there  is  a  point,  and  by  no  means  a  low  one,  at  which 
"\  may  say  that  sufficient  skill  has  been  developed  to  enable  the  players  to 
^ey  all  the  essential  interests  of  the  game  and  derive  all  its  advantages, 
*ded  that  they  play  fairly,  unselfishly,  and,  according  to  their  lights, 
all  their  mignt.    Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.    Tne  other  view  (6) 

4333.  2  A 
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would  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  point  for  players  capable  of  higher 
skill  and  would  regard  the  benefits  of  the  game)  as  more  or  less  propor- 
tionate to  the  proficiency  af  the  players.  There  is  no  more  finality  than 
there  is  in  violin-playing — in  both  cases  the  teacher^s  aim  should  be  the 
highest. 

Collecting  the  arguments,  so  far  as  they  are  given,  we  find  that  the  »\i\h 
uorters  of  (a)  consider  that  rather  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  matches,  too 
little  u[K)n  tne  recreative  advantages  of  games ;  cricket  is  a  ineans  and  not 
an  end  in  itself ;  we  do  not  wish  to  train  a  i^e  of  professionals ;  every 
l>oy  should  have  the  same  amount  of  coaching,  it  is  bad  for  a  young  boy  to 
be  put  forward  at  the  exi)ense  of  othei-s ;  there  .is  a  danger  just  now  in 
Preparatory  Schools  that  (/»)  may  interfere  with  the  higher  interests  of 
school  life. 

The  supporters  of  (d)  consider  that  a  high  standard  of  individual  excel- 
lence must  be  set  in  order  to  secure  the  attainment  of  (a) ;  also  that  a  boy 
should  be  made  to  realise  that  whatever  he  puts  his  hand  to  he  should  do 
with  all  his  might. 

So  brief  a  statement  of  the  two  sides  of  the  question  is  manifestly  insuf- 
ficient for  any  real  discussion  of  its  merits,  but  we  m&y  accept  the  result, 
which  the  figures  show,  as  roughly,  yet  fairly  representm^  the  balance  of 
opinion  on  a  subject  which  each  headmaster  must  necessanly  have  thought- 
out  for  himself. 

Question  15. 

Is  it  your  pei*sonal  opinion  that  athletic  interests  are  stimulated  to  an 
unnecessary  degree  at  our  Public  Schools  and  Universities  ? 

Yes 59 

No  -' 42 

Many  contributors  liaye  expressed  themselves  forcibly  and  interestingl;_ 
on  this  question,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  put  forward  their 
arguments,  as  a  discussion  would  be  outside  the  limits  of  our  subject     I' 
may  safely  be  said  that  all  are  staunch  supporters  of  school  games,  an 
recognise  a  strong  and  healthy  athletic  feelmg  as  a  condition  of  who! 
someness  in  the  atmosphere  of  Public  School  society.    The  question 
whether  in  the  present  day  this  feeling  has  been  developed  beyond  1 
necessary  point,  and  has  thus  become  an  evil  in  itself  ;  and  it  is  not  outsi 
the  limits  of  our  subject  to  ascertain  the  several  judgments  of  the  hea 
masters  of  the  Preparatory  Schools.     They  are  men  who  almost  witho 
exception   have   themselves   passed   through    the    Public    Schools    ai 
Universities,  they  are  naturally  deeply  interested  in  educational  questioi 
and  more  particularly  in  those  connected  with  the  Public  Schools,  to  whi<_ 
they  are  so  closely  linked.     The  judgment  which  they  form,  quite  apar. 
from  its  value  as  an  academical  opmion,  has  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  o 
subject,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  principles,  whidi  may  ' 
expected  to  so  far  actuate  them  in  their  own  sevei*al  schools,  where  th( 
authority  is  autocratic. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fifty-nine  head  mastei*s,  who  consider  that  too  mu 
importance  is  assigned  to  athletics  and  to  the  successful  athlete  in  our  pub 
schools,  may  be  relied  ujxjn  to  discourage  such  excess  in  their  own  sdioo 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unfair  to  infer  that  the  forty-two,  who  ha 
expressed  a  diflferent  judgment,  would  take  an  opposite  course ;  for  ma 
of  the  latter  have  based  their  opinion  upon  their  regard  for  the  exigenc: 
of  public  school  life,  and  would  recognise  that  such  exist  only  in  a  v 
minor  degree  at  the  preparatory  school. 

Question  16. 

If  you  have  a  heated  swimming  bath,  what  is  its  length,  breadth, 
minimum  depth  of  water  ? 

Question  17. 

What  percentage  of  boys  leave  your  school  unable  to  swim  ? 

Ten  schools  (out  of  a  total  of  108)  possess  heated  swimminK  baths  of  tifciKeir 
own.  As  a  rule,  the  length  of  these  is  about  11  yards,  thebreadth  al^'O*'* 
5^  yards,  and  the  depth  such  as  would  enable  a  non-swimmer  to  stanch    ^^ 
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the  shallow  end.  The  smallest,  described  as  a  plunge  bath,  is  16  feet  long, 
fi  feet  broad,  and  5  feet  deep,  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  it  serves 
its  purpose,  for  in  all  these  ten  schools  the  average  of  non-swimmers  is  less 
than  one  per  cent. 

Twenty-one  schools  have  the  use  of  public  baths,  which  presumably  are 
lieated,  and  at  these  schools  the  average  of  non-swimmers  is  eleven 
per  cent 

Five  schools  have  private  swimming  baths,  which  are  not  heated,  and  the 
jtvera^  of  non-swimmers  is  5  per  cent.  Of  the  remaining  seventy-two 
aachools,  several  reach  a  very  high  standard  in  swimming ;  the  Targe  majority 
liowever  assess  their  estimates  of  non-swimmers  at  figures  varying  between 
ten  and  eighty  per  cent.,  or  else  have  omitted  to  hazard  a  conjecture  at  all. 

In  four  or  nve  cases  swimming  baths  are  spoken  of  as  recently  con- 
structed or  unfinished ;  and  from  this  we  may  infer  that  the  value  of  them 
ms  being  increasingly  recognised. 

Questio7i  18. 

Do  you  allow  your  boys  to  play  golf,  play  fives,  ride  or  cycle  (i.)  during 
^he  hours  of  ordmary  games  ?    (li.)  at  other  times  ? 

Of  the  121  contributors  who  have  answered  these  questions  99  do  not 
cdlow  any  of  these  recreations  to  interfere  with  the  organised  school  games. 

39  allow  golf  to  be  played  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

68  allow  fives  to  be  played  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

53  allow  riding  (usually  for  the  purpose  of  lessons). 

63  allow  cycling,  but  24  of  these  restrict  cycling  by  limitations ;  in  several 
schools  boys  are  not  allowed  to  cycle  except  in  the  company  of  a 
master. 
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THE    EMPLOYMENT    OF    LEISURE    HOURS  IN  BOYS' 

BOARDING  SCHOOLS .♦ 


The  difficulties  foreseen  in  meditating  upon  writing  "  Hobby- 
Horsically"  are  only  increased  by  the  tacts  that  this  essay 
appears  in  a  volume  devoted  to  Preparatory  Schools,  whilst  the 
school  known  most  intimately  to  me  takes  boys  fix)m  12  to  18, 
that  it  assumes  that  the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends  form  a 
type,  when  every  schoolboy  knows  that  English  Secondary 
Scnools  are  unorganised  and  chaotic,  and  that  the  Friends' 
Schools  stand,  for  better  or  for  worse,  somewhat  apart  from  the 
main  current  of  the  educational  stream  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Most  of  the  masters  and  boys  in  our  schools  are  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  a  Society  so  small  that  the  master  often 
knows  something  of  the  family  before  the  boy  comes  to  school 
and  often  retains  a  more  or  less  remote  intimacy  with  the  family 
when  schooldays  are  over :  a  Society  whose  boys  spend  a  large 
number  of  quiet  eveningfs  at  home  before  going  to  school  and 
during  the  nolidays,  undisturbed  by  late  hours,  busy  in  their 
leisure,  whether  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  the  schools  or  by 
the  practical  workings  of  a  sober-suited  Quakerism. 

The  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends  showed  a  wide  view  ot 
education  when  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  two 
boarding-schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  for  the  purpose  ot 
instructmg  them  "  in  all  things  civil  and  useful  in  the  creation." 
A  century  later,  when  the  Friends  foimded  Ackworth  School,  they 
followed  Locke,  probably  unconsciously,  in  not  placing  learning 
on  too  high  a  pinnacle.  Instruction  in  reading  and  writing  was 
to  be  given  and  "  some  useful  employment  may  be  provided  for 
the  boys  according  as  their  age,  strength,  talents  or  condition 
may  require.  Learning  and  labour  properly  intermixed  greatly 
assist  the  ends  of  both — a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body." 

In  1829  the  Yorkshire  Friends  founded  a  school  in  York  for 
the  education,  religious,  moral  and  literary,  of  the  sons  of  Friends 
belonging  to  the  middle  classes.  They  were  happy  in  their 
appointment  of  their  first  head-master,  John  Ford, 

"  Whose  name,  a  ghost, 
Streams  like  a  cloud,  manshaped,  from  mountain  peak, 
And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still." 

His  watchword  was  influence  rather  than  authority ;  be  wa» 
Herbartian,  though  I  never  heard  that  he  knew  of  the  master  s 
existence,  in  regarding  character-building  as  his  true  work,  and 
in  providing  many-sidedness  of  interest.    At  a  time  when  inter- 


*  To  mv  colleagues  and  numerous  correspondents  I  owe  warm  thanks  ; 
without  their  efficient  and  courteous  help  this  Essay  could  not  have  been 
written, 
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school  games  were  out  of  the  question  in  Friends*  Schools  he 
founded  the  first  school  Natural  History  Society,  August  14th, 
1834.    Sixteen  years  later  he  founded,  the   Essay  Society   in 
which  boys  read  and  discussed  original  essays.    Both  societies  still 
live  and  flourish,  though  Ford  would  hardly  recognise  his  grown 
child.*      As  the  school   increased   in  numbers    and  youthful 
enthusiasm  spent  itself,  it  was  found  that  drones  had  crept  into 
the  hive :  the  active  workers  formed  themselves  into  the  Natural 
Histonr  Club,  and  the  Essay  Society  was  limited  to  the  older  boys. 
A  glance  at  leisure  hours  in  each  term  followed  by  a  glance  at 
the   Christmas  Exhibition  will  show  something  of  tne  boys' 
environment!    We  look  into  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spring  Term  and  find  some  boys  and  a  master  writmg  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  an  elaborate  patch- 
"work  quilt  made  from  the  Sectional  Reports  of  the  (Curators.  Later, 
as  the  executive  body  on  which  both  masters  and  boys  are  repre- 
sented  fills  up  the  roll  of  Curators — Archseology,  Astronomy, 
^tany,  Conchology,  Entomology,  Geology,  Meteorology,  Micro- 
scopy, Zoology,  Photography,  Carpentry,  Bra^ving — we  ruminate. 

Could  a  man  be  secure 

That  his  life  would  endure 

As  of  old  for  a  thousand  long  years, 

What  arts  might  he  know ! 

What  acts  might  he  do  ! 

And  all  without  hurry  or  care  ! 

Then  the  whole  school  comes  together  in  its  capacity  as 
Natural  History  Society  under  the  presidency  of  the  headmaster, 
for  an  "  Exhortation  Meeting,"  when  the  Curators  lay  bare  the 
charms  of  their  respective  hobbies.    Again  the  school  assembles 

♦  In  his  evidence  given  before  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commision.  December 
1865,  Ford  says  :— "  We  have  sought  to  make  ample  provision  for  tne  energies 
of  the  boys  at  times  when  they  can  neither  be  engaged  in  active  play  nor  in 
school  lessons,  and,  in  order  to  eflfect  that,  we  have  an  observatory  furnished 
with  a  good  equatorial,  a  transit  instrument,  and  a  good  time-piece ;  this 
provision  has  been  exceedingly  valuable  in  occupying  the  elder  scnolars  that 
were  fond  of  mathematics  so  that  all  the  boys  in  the  upper  class  have  the 
opportunity  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  use  of  tnose  instruments  ; 
thev  are  not  compelled  to  do  so,  but  some  have  more  taste  for  it  than  others, 
and  those  who  have,  will  soon  make  themselves  very  clever  at  it,  and  will 
take  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  star,  and  be  able  to  set  the 
instrument,  and  find  the  star,  in  the  centre  of  the  glass.  Q.  Do  you  think 
under  your  system  all  the  boys  who  have  a  natural  capacity  and  tuni  for 
these  subjects  are  sure  to  nave  an  opportunity  of  developing  it? — A. 
Certainlv ;  and  besides  that  we  have  a  workshop.  Q,  What  prizes  do  you 
give  ? — A.  It  is  merely  a  society  among  the  boys  themselves.  There  is  an 
association  in  the  school  which  is  called  "  The  Natural  History  and  Poly- 
technic Society"  the  income  of  which  will  be  perhaps  £7  or  £8  a  year,  which 
is  pretty  much  distributed  in  prizes.  There  is  an  annual  show,  gentlemen  not 
belon^ng  to  the  school  are  asked  to  judge,  and  prizes  are  awarded  for 
botanical  collections,  collections  of  butterflies  and!^  beetles,  collections  of 
plants,  collections  of  parts  of  plants  illustrating  botanical  principles.  There 
18  a  written  examination  on  botany.  Prizes  have  been  established  for 
these  thiujgs.  Q.  Do  the  boys  make  these  collections  in  their  spare  time  ?— ■ 
A  In  their  walks  and  in  their  s^mre  time."  Schools  Inquiry  Commission, 
Vol.  v.,  Part  2,  pp.  287-288. 

t  My  subject  is  limited  to  Boys'  Schools  :  the  same  system  prevails  in 
Friendjs'  Girls'  Schools. 
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for  prize  (listrihiilioii ;  as  no  prizes  are  given  for  class  work, those 
for  leisure  hour  pursuits  awarded  at  the  Christmas  Exhibition 
rise  in  value.  Holore  the  term  ends,  country  walks  have  resulted 
in  the  findin.i(  of  early  Huwers,  (;ity  walks  amongst  the  speaking 
memorials  of  mediieval  England  and  Roman  Kboraeum  have  been 
fruitful  in  th(^  development  of  embryo  archaiologists,  and  a  few 
half-holiday  excursions  have  been  organised. 

Once  a  fortnight  we  may  find  the  Natural  History  Club  holding 
its  meeting,  listening  to  reports  of  finds,  or  to  essays  on  original 
work ;  once  a  week  the  Essiiy  Society*  or  Debating  Society  meets, 
and  everv^  evening  boys  are  at  work  in  the  Photographic  or 
Natural  Historv  Rooms,  the  Observatory  or  the  Workshops. 
In  the  Summer  I'erm  few  are  the  "  halves  "  when  groups  of  two 
or  three  cannot  be  found  in  some  favourite  hunting  ground,  and 
few  the  weeks  when  no  organised  excursion  is  made  to  some  more 
distant  ])lace.  If  the  Spring  and  Sunnner  Terms  and  the  long 
vacation  are  the  chief  collecting  times,  the  Autumn  Term  is  the 
busiest  season  of  all  with  the  Christmas  Exhibition  in  prospect. 
The  last  day  of  Term  is  red-lettered :  this  has  been  the  goal  of 
many ;  for  this,  all  those  busy  evenings  were  a  long  preparation ; 
for  this,  expert  judges  were  labouring  yesterday;  tor  this,  the 
tyro  and  the  adept  alike  wait.  How  the  prizes,  tte  love  pf  study 
the  desire  for  fame,  that 

"sj^iir  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days,'' 

divide  the  honours  in  forming  this  exhibition  I  cannot  decide. 

At  the  last  exhibition  there  were  collections  of  flowering  plants, 
ferns,  mosses,  iidand  shells,  sea-shells,  butterflies  and  motlis, 
beetles,  skulls  and  breastbones,  eggs,  microscope  slides,  rubbings 
of  brasses ;  there  were  astronomical  chart.s,  original  designs, 
archaeological  diaries,  natural  history  diaries,  photographs,  plaster 
of  Paris  ca^ts  of  footprints,  various  specimens  of  carpentry. 
Visitors  came  to  inspect,  speeches  were  made,  and  the  prize 
winners  announced. 

One  of  my  late  colleagues  sends  me  a  table  showing  the 
percentage  ol  boys  who  have  taken  prizesf  during  the  last  seyen 
years,  ranging  from  08  per  cent. of  the  school  to  87  percent,  with 
an  average  of  74  per  cent,  per  year.  He  has  also  sup:^lied  njc 
with  two  other  tables:  one  shows  that  taking  the  five  chief 
"naturalists  '  of  each  exhibiti(Hi  for  eight  years,  28  were  good  at 
class  work  and  12  poor.  The  r)tlier  shows  the  number  of  boys  in 
successiv(^  years  who  took  a  real  interest  in  leisure-hom*  pursuits, 
and  yet  were  ''a  great  nuisiuice  and  very  disorderly  ":- 7,  4,  3,  3, 
2,  1  (total  number  of  boys  80).  Even  the  optimist  does  not  dare 
to  assert  thai  the  type  is  a  vanishing  quantity;  but  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  general  feeling  that  everyone  ought  to  be  doing 
some  definite  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  collections  form  the  chief  exhibits :  but  the 
kind  of  work  most  encouraged  amongst  the  older  boys  is  generally 
best  seen  in  the  diaries.     Last  Christmas  nearly  forty  volunies  had 

*  In  the  last  seven  years  the  average  nunil)er  of  essays  per  session  is  43. 
t  It  will  be  seen  that  prizes  are  ^iven  ]>rofusely  :  in  fact  most  boy^  who 
exhibit  leisure  hour  work  are  rewarded  by  prizes. 
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to  be  examined  by  the  judges.  KSome  diaries  ot  recent  ye^irs  lie 
open  before  me  now.  One  boy  has  many  volumes  <  )f  arclioeological 
diaries,  with  his  visits  to  pla((»s  of  interest  carefully  noted,  and 
admirable  drawings  and  photographs  of  special  pieces  (one  series 
represents  gateways,  Earlv  Norman,  Late  Norman,  Transition, 
Early  English,  Decorated,  Perpendicular  and  Debased). 

As  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  another  arch<eological  diary  I  note 
carefiil  drawings  from  the  originals,  of  St.  Bede's  Chair  at  Jarrow, 
Early  English  Doorway  and  Decorated  Windows  at  Finchale 
Abbey,  Scalloping  in  feedeni,  Section  of  Perpendicular  Pillar 
(Malton),  Section  of  West  Door  and  base  of  Pillars  (Skelton),  Nor- 
man Stringcourse  and  Door  with  Early  English  label  (Stillingfleet) ; 
and  so  I  might  rim  through  fifty  similar  sketches  in  that  volume. 

My  next  cuttings  are  from  a  diary  of  1885.  The  author  had 
taken  keen  interest  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  helped  by  the 
use  of  the  School  Observatory. 

"  September  1st.  As  a  beginning  looked  at  Polaris,  e  Lyne, 
and  the  Great  Nebula  of  Andromeaa.  Noticed  a  small  star  in 
the  centre  of  the  latter  which  I  do  not  rememi)er  having  seen 
before,  and  which  is  not  down  in  a  small  drawing  I  made  on 
September  15th,  1884.  .  .  .  September  9th.  I  K)und  out  this 
morning  that  the  new  star  spoken  of  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  last 
night  was  the  one  seen  by  us  in  the  Great  Nebula  of  Andromeda 
on  the  first  of  the  month." 

The  author  makes  light  of  his  observation  now  in  lending  me 
his  diary,  and  points  out  that  the  discovery  of  this  Nova  was  made 
and  announced  on  August  81st,  and  that  it  became  known  later 
that  it  had  been  observed  on  August  10th;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  schoolbov  of  sixteen  had  so  j^ood  a  knowlejjfe  of  the 
heavens,  and  was  so  keen  an  observer  that  he  had  made  the 
discovery  mdependently. 

Next  I  cull  beans  from  a  diary  of  1897-98 : — 

"  June  4th.  Bought  some  dried  broad  beans,  put  four  in  water. 
After  some  hours  took  one  out,  dried  it  and  then  squeezed ; 
water  oozed  out  at  th^^  micropyle,  a  small  hole  at  one  end  of  the 
scar  (hihun)  by  which  the  bean  is  attached  to  the  pod.  8th. 
The  four  b^ans  which  I  have  been  keeping  in  water  in  my  desk 
have  sprouted.  The  young  shoot  has  burst  the  skin  just  in  front 
of  the  micropyle.  What  then  is  the  use  of  the  micropyle  after 
fertilisation  ?  9th.  Took  four  small  tlowerpots.  put  two  inches 
of  soil  into  each  and  then  beans  as  follows : — 

A.  Growing  bean,  sprout  uppermost. 

B.  Bean  soaked  over  night.     Future  sprout  pointing  down. 

C.  Bean  with  skin  removed.     Sprout  up. 

D.  and  E.  Two  dry  beans,  sprouts  up. 

10th.  In  order  to  investigate  the  use  of  the  micropyle  and  the 
porosity  of  the  skin,  took  four  beans.  Blocked  up  tlie  micropyle 
of  one  with  Canada  balsam,  that  of  another  with  asphaltum, 
stripped  the  skin  from  a  third,  and  put  all  four  in  a  basin  of 
cold  water  in  the  dark.  14th.  Dug  up  the  beans  I  planted  on 
the  9th  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on. 
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A.  Radicle  turned  down. 

B.  Radicle  growing  down  as  placed. 
O.  Sprouting.     Radicle  turning  down. 
D.  and  E.  Just  sprouting. 

This  shows  that  whichever  way  up  the  beans  are  planted  the 
radicle  always  grows  dow^nwards.  How  does  it  know  which  way 
to  turn  ?  By  avoiding  any  li^ht  from  above  or  by  following  its 
weight  ?  I  should  think  the  latter.  C.  has  sprouted  though  it 
has  no  skin.  This  points  to  the  skin  being  simply  protective. 
Re-planted  and  watered." 

(Further  observations  and  careful  drawings  follow  throughout 
June :  next  January  the  insatiable  boy  returns  to  the  attack.) 

"January  12th.  Last  summer  I  found  that  whichever  way 
up  a  bean  is  planted  the  radicle  still  turns  down.  To  see  if  I 
could  find  out  why  took  two  stoneware  jam  pots  (5|  by  3J  ins.). 
Half  filled  each  with  leaf  mould.  Then  in  each  planted  three 
beans,  those  in  one  having  their  micropyles  pointing  towards  the 
top,  those  in  the  other  towards  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  FiDed 
each  up  with  leaf  mould,  pressed  down  tight  and  tied  a  piece  of 
gauze  over  each  mouth  to  keep  it  in.  Turned  both  jars  upside 
down  and  fixed  them  side  by  side  in  a  tripod  stand.  Put  the 
stand  ill  a  warm  room  iust  m  front  of  a  south  window  with  a 
sloping  mirror  beneath  to  throw  the  Ught  upon  the  gauze- 
covered  mouths  of  the  jars.  Now  if  the  radicle  turns  down  on 
account  of  gravity  (either  its  own  or  water's)  it  ought  stiU  to 
turn  down,  but  if  it  turns  down  by  fleeing  from  the  light  and  air  it 
ought  now  to  grow  upwards.  Let  us  wait  and  see.  13th.  Turned 
the  jars  upside  down  for  five  minutes  to  water  them.  15. 
Watered  beans  as  on  13th,  only  left  them  upside  down  for  15 
minutes  so  that  the  water  might  soak  well  in.  18th.  Opened 
the  stoneware  jars  containing  the  beans.  Here  are  drawings  of 
them.  So  all  the  radicles  have  begun  to  turn  down  in  spite  of 
the  light  coming  from  below.  But  then  I  doubt  if  Ught  would 
penetrate  sodden  grass  mould,  and  the  air  would  go  through 
everywhere.  They  should  have  been  planted  in  ordmary  eartn. 
What  would  the  radicle  do  when  it  came  to  the  gauze  at  the 
bottom  ? " 

Last  Christmas  a  boy  showed  typical  specimens  of  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation.  He  has  written  me  the  following 
description  of  his  work : — 

"  I  had  to  obtain  the  various  stages,  ki-va,  pupa,  imago,  together 
with  the  normal  and  damaged  pmnt,  which  of  course  involved 
work  through  the  whole  year.  I  arranged  each  species  in 
the  various  stages  in  a  separate  case,  about  10  by  7  by  1 J  ins. 
covered  with  a  glass  lid,  writing  a  few  words  descriptive  of  its 
life  history.  In  cases  where  the  specimen  was  very  small  I  made 
a  magnified  drawing,  doing  the  same  for  specimens  which  were 
difficult  of  preservation.    For  example : — 

"  Large  Cabbage  White,  Fieri  s  Brassiere.  1  put  into  the  case 
an  eaten  cabbage  leaf,  a  drawing  of  the  larva,  two  pupae  and  a 
butterfly. 

*'  Oak-apple  Fly,  Cynips  KoUari,    Larva  preserved  in  spirits. 
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Sketch  of  ditto  maffaified.  The  fly  and  magnified  drawing 
of  parasite  flies.  Oak-apples,  whole  and  in  section ;  also  others 
showing  where  birds  have  extracted  the  grub. 

"  Bean  and  Pea  Beetle,  Granarius.  Larva,  drawings  natural 
size  and  enlarged.  Pupa  ditto.  Beetle  and  enlarged  drawing. 
Infested  beans  and  peas." 

The  features  already  named  do  not  form  a  sufficient  environ- 
ment for  the  healthy  growth  of  these  pursuits.  Tradition, 
which  enjoins  abstinence  from  a  "  humble  but  nutritious  com- 
poimd  in  the  form  of  suet  pudding  and  plums,"  on  the  part  of 
the  occupants  of  two  dormitories  in  a  certain  public  school,*  is 
all  powerful  here.  We  have  sixty  years  of  these  traditions  behind 
us,  and  our  Old  Scholars'  Association,  a  powerful  organisation 
which  meets  at  the  school  every  Whitsuntide  and  backs  us  with 
financial  support,  and  what  is  more  with  moral  support.  A  few 
years  ago  they  founded  a  "  Research  Exhibition  "  if  the  term  is 
not  too  lofty  tor  a  school.  "  Any  Natural  History  work  may  be 
shown.  Careful  diaries  will  be  essential,  and  systematic  work 
will  have  a  higher  value  than  scattered  observations."  It  was  won 
last  Christmas  by  the  destructive-insect  boy,  with  these  comments 
from  the  judges :  "  This  work  shows  that  originality  and  scien- 
tific spirit  which  it  is  their  special  object  to  look  for  and  encourage." 

This  side  of  school  life  cannot  flourish  with  a  rampant  athletic- 
ism. I  know  full  well  that  comj)ulsory  athletics  is  an  important 
&ctor  in  keeping  down  the  base  in  man.  But  I  am  dwelling  in 
no  fool's  paradise  in  echoing  the  opinion  of  the  great  education- 
ists of  to-dav  about  exclusive  athleticism ;  and  I  know  that  a 
restrained  athleticism  allows  of  school  teams  playing  football  and 
cricket  matches  in  a  way  that  maketh  not  ashamed.  This 
restraint  involves  self-sacrifice  on  the  school's  part  in  deUberately 
making  little  of  the  matches  and  athletic  sports ;  it  may  involve 
some  loss  of  esprit  de  cmys  through  there  oeing  no  large  crowd  of 
boys  alwa,ys  present  to  cheer  on  its  heroes ;  but  it  tends  to  a  fairer 
sense  of  proportion  than  an  almighty  athleticism. 

As  compensation  for  these  self-denying  ordinances  much  must 
be  made  of  other  school  functions,  fhe  headmaster  will  some- 
times be  present  at  Essay  Meetings,  the  Natural  History  Society's 
Prize  Distribution  will  step  into  prominence,  large  numbers  of 
visitors  will  come  to  the  Christmas  Exhibition,  and  now  and  then 
the  Natural  History  Club  will  be  responsible  for  a  Conversazione 
to  which  the  neighbourhood  is  invited. 

Again,  the  Staff  is  in  sympathy  with  these  traditions:  and 
should  be  in  such  touch  with  tne  boys  that,  without  sacrificing 
true  dignity  or  discipline,  they  can  continually  hold  out  the 
kindly  hand  of  encouragement  to  youthful  toilers  in  the  world  of 
research. 

Then  the  time-table  may  be  so  arranged  to  allow  of  a  minimum 
of  loafing  with  a  maximum  of  planning  out  time  for  self.  Apart 
from  short  recesses  there  are  three  separate  hours  each  day,  half- 
holidays  excepted,  which  a  boy  must  fill  up  for  himself  The 
midday  hour  is  for  exercise,  which  means  football  or  cricket  for 

*  "  Thirteen  Essays  in  Education,"  p.  13, 
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nineteen-twenticths  of  the  boys ;  the  afternoon  hour  is  spent  in 
games,  walks  or  indoor  pursuits;  and  the  evening  hour,  after 
"  Prep."  is  used  for  more  "  Prep."  by  a  few  and  for  leisure-hour 
pursuits  by  most.  This  involves  a  Master-on-duty  in  each  hoiu', 
and  the  two  "  Prep."  Masters  in  the  evening,  ensuring  an  absence 
of  rowdyism  in  the  living  rooms,  and  the  possibility  of  carrying 
on  leisure  hour  pursuits  at  all  times. 

Lastly,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  younger  boys 
should  see  the  best  work  of  the  older  boys  (boys  of  17  and  18)  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  rciil  meaning  of  these  traditions.  It  is 
true  that  in  their  last  year  the  older  boys  are  unable  to  give  much 
time  to  this  kind  of  work.  The  hand  of  the  Examiner  is  resting 
upon  them :  but  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  let  his  hana 
weigh  lightly  on  the  whole  school,  particularly  in  respect  of  early 
special  ismg. 

In  approaching  the  last  .part  of  the  paper  containing  some 
deductions  from  our  experience  of  providing  a  wide  range  of 
pursuits  for  all  kinds  of  boys,  not  omitting  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
intelligence,  I  am  reminded  of  Warterton,  who  was  often  caught 
out  of  bounds  until  the  school  authorities,  recognising  that  this 
arose  from  an  over-powering  passion  for  the  pursuit  of  natural 
.  history,  appointed  him  school  ratcatcher  with  attendant  out  of 
bounds  privileges. 

It  is  essential  for  the  success  of  these  leisure-hour  pursuits 
that  their  connexion  with  the  regular  school  lessons  shall  be 
extremely  loose.  As  the  wheel  of  science  revolves  we  note  im- 
provements in  the  method  and  accuracy  of  astronomical  work 
when  astronomy  lessons  are  in  the  ascendant  and  better  botanical 
work  when  the  wheel  turns  experimental  botany  lessons  upper- 
most. But  the  lessons  hardly  tell  on  the  number  of  workers,  nor 
is  the  effect  satisfactory  on  tne  out-of-school  work,  if  the  lessons 
are  continued  too  long, — even  explosions  satiate. 

The  indirect  efiect  of  leisure-hour  pursuits  on  school  lessons 
will  be  mainly  considered  later :  but  even  the  direct  effects  have  a 
tendency  to  be  indirect.  It  has  often  been  demonstrated  that 
the  voluntary  work  of  botany  and  astronomy  increases  the 
inteUigent  apprehension  of  the  "  involuntary "  work,  and  ithat 
writing  papers  for  the  Essay  Society  and  Natural  History  Club 
improves  the  literary  style  of  the  class  answers :  and  it  is  easy  to 
show  cases  where  a  collection  of  rubbings  from  memorial  brasses 
has  affected  the  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  history  and 
literature  lessons. 

But  the  most  important  of  these  effects  has  been  seen  in  many 
boys  who  have  been  good-for-nothings  intellectually  and  morally 
until  in  some  chance  leisure  moment  they  found  their  work  and 
did  it :  this  reacted  at  once  upon  the  life  moral  and  intellectual : 
time  was  too  valuable  to  be  spent  in  dotention  of  any  kind.*  Or 
a  boy  has  shown  his  first  zeal  in  class  because  he  has  foimd  his 
master  interested  in  his  out-of-school  work,  which  under  these 

♦  A  Tase  of  thb  descrijition  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Andrews  in  the  "School 
World,"  Feb.  19th  1900,  p.  49,  in  an  article  on  "Leisure-hour  Pursuits  in 
Boarding  Schools," 
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Conditions  increases  so  largely  the  number  of  poitlts  of  contact  of 
boy  and  master.  It  is  a  valuable  means  of  gathering  up  frag- 
ments of  schoolboy  nature  that  nothing  be  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  leisure-hour  pursuits  in  their 
general  educational  bearing,  it  seems  as  if  they  liarmonise  in  an 
especial  way  with  Herbartian  principles.  I  need  only  call  to 
mmd  some  of  Herbart's  phrases: — "Non  schobo  sed  vitse  dis- 
cendmn :  not  for  ostentation  but  for  use.*  ...  In  the  culture  of 
the  circle  of  thought  the  main  part  of  education  lies."f 

Nor  do  I  fail  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  Herbart*s  statement 
that  "  Punctilious  and  constant  supervision  is  burdensome,  that 
the  need  for  it  grows  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  used,  and  that 
at  last  every  moment  of  its  mtermittance  is  fraught  with  danger. 
Further  it  prevents  children  from  knowing  and  testing  them- 
selves,"^  and  yet  I  maintain  that  this  system  involves  supervision 
— informal  supervision  it  maybe,  the  very  antipodes  of  espionage. 
Every  headmaster  will  admit  the  impracticability  of  a  free  hour 
on  dark  winter  nights  \vith  perfect  liberty — "  the  price  of  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance."  If  the  premises  are  built  for  the  purpose, 
and  every  evening  sees  boys  at  their  own  work  in  various  class- 
rooms, tne  Laboratory,  Observatory,  Workshop,  the  Natural 
History  Rooms,  the  Photographic  Rooms,  the  supen'ision  of  the 
master-on-duty  need  not  be  too  obvious :  and  his  responsibilities 
are  shared  effectively  by  curators  and  prefects,. 

Self-confidence  is  inculcated  by  addressing  the  whole  school  at 
Exhortation  meetings,  and  by  the  Essay  ana  Debating  Societies 
at  which  the  presence  of  a  master,  friendly  to  the  subject  and 
friendly  to  the  boys,  is  felt  to  be  no  drawback.  It  would  of  course 
be  fiatal  if  he  had  to  use  disciplinary  powers :  I  have  never  known 
such  a  case. 

The  Christmas  Exhibition  has  the  advantage  of  an  examination 
without  the  disadvantage.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  afterwards 
Lord  Iddesleigh,  said  in  one  of  his  channing  addresses  that  the 
great  gain  of  an  examination  Wiis  the  businesslike  training  result- 
mg  from  the  candidate  being  obliged  to  have  everything  ready 
by  a  particular  date.  The  same  is  true  here  :  each  boy  must  so 
plan  his  work  that  all  is  in  order  three  days  before  the  end  of  term. 

It  is  not  luy  province  to  offer  criticisms — readers  will  pour 
them  out  like  fniitful  April  showers — but  I  may  Siiy  that  in  the 
endeavour  to  develop  the  individuality  entailed  in  this  system 
there  is  a  danger  of  minimising  corporate  life  and  commimal 
responsibilities ;  for  the  work  can  be  clone  alone  both  at  School 
ana  afterwards,  apart  from  association  with  others.  On  the  other 
hand  powerful  traditions  make  working  for  the  good  of  the  school 
an  incentive  to  these  pursuits :  and  one  uf  the  most  pleasurable 
effects  is  the  simple,  kmdly  help  that  is  continually  being  handed 
on  from  an  expert  to  a  beginner. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  these  hobbies  in 
keeping  the  mind  pure :  it  is  the  empty  head  and  stagnant  body 
that  conduce  to  impurity. 

*  The  Science  of  Education  :  Herbart :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  p.  193. 
t  Ibid,  p.  214.  t  Ibid,  p.  97. 
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"  A  man  and  his  Hobby-Horse,"  says  Tristram  Shandy,  "  may 
not  act  and  re-act  exactly  after  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
soul  and  body  do  upon  each  other :  yet  doubtless  there  is  a  com- 
munication between  them  of  some  kind  ....  so  that  if 
you  are  able  to  give  but  a  clear  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
one,  you  may  form  a  pretty  exact  notion  of  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  the  other." 

All  these  pursuits  foster  patience,  acquisitiveness,  industry,  and 
on  the  boy's  own  initiative.  With  regard  to  spontaneity  our  view 
is  in  favour  of  keeping  the  leisure-hour  pursuits  apart  from 
ordinary  class  work.  I  have  known  a  headmaster  so  strong  on 
this  pomt  that  he  hesitated  to  have  the  yoimgest  boys  taught 
carpentry  as  a  class  subject  for  fear  of  killing  spontaneity.  On 
the  other  hand  the  experience  of  two  or  three  new  schools  that 
have  made  some  of  these  pursuits  their  own  in  a  special  way  is 
in  favour  of  compulsion.  I  am  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  word 
spontaneity,  and  mclude  under  spontaneous  work  all  that  is  done 
under  a  fostering  system  which  may  be  said  to  bribe  by  prizes 
and  to  drive  loaters  into  work  by  the  alternative  of  something 
more  distasteful.  There  is  even  the  danger  of  an  over-zealous 
curator  adopting  Mrs.  Pipchin's  educational  svstem  of  preventing 
the  child  mmd  from  expanding  itself  like  a  flower,  by  opening  it 
with  force  like  an  oyster. 

By  providing  for  the  widest  possible  range  of  voluntary  pursuits 
loafing,  in  vacations  as  well  as  in  terms,  is  most  eftectively 
strangled.  Small  boys  are  generally  caught  by  collections,  not 
that  there  is  much  value  in  a  collection,  but  it  involves  some 
habits  of  observation ;  readers  of  Locke  know  the  value  of  habit 
and  Darwin  tells  us  that  until  he  had  nearly  reached  manhood 
ho  was  Uttle  more  than  an  enthusiastic  collector.  But  as  the 
literary  man  has  his  facts  before  writing,  and  the  politician 
ought  to  have  before  speaking,  so  collections  are  the  portals 
of  Natural  History  work.  As  the  boys  get  older,  collecting  is 
discouraged,  attention  is  directed  to  study  and,  as  has  been  said 
already,  diaries  are  looked  on  as  a  special  feature. 

Fickleness  borders  on  virtue  in  small  boys;  it  may  be  the 
bursting  mind  opening  out  to  all  that  is  new  m  the  great  unfold- 
ing world  of  mmd.  "  Manysidedness  of  interests,  which  must 
be  distinguished  from  its  exaggeration — dabbling  in  many 
things  "*  fills  the  yearning.  The  Christmas  Exhibition  is  a  definite 
object  and  keeps  the  fickle  ones  concentrated. 

Our  experience  is  the  same  as  in  class- work ;  boys  do  well  to 
take  up  various  subjects  in  succeeding  years ;  they  find  their 
special  work  later  and  do  not  specialise  too  early.  As  I  conclude 
tnis  paper,  apart  from  the  Appendix  reserved  for  the  invaluable 
comments  oi  some  of  my  correspondents,  I  put  into  the  two 
word*i  tradition  and  sympathy  the  essentials  for  carrying  out 
the  system  in  our  School :  tradition  of  long  years  fostered  by  old 
scholar ;  and  parents,  sympathy  of  the  Staff  combining  enthusiasm 
with  self-effacement. 

Arthur  Rowntree. 


♦  Herbart,  op.  cit.,  p.  Ill 
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APPENDIX. 


In  this  Appendix  I  enn  placing  cuttings  from  a  number  of  letters  from 
(I)  Old  Boys  who  have  gone  through  the  syst<jm,  and  (II)  Teachers  who 
have  had  practical  expenence  of  it. 

The  questions  sj)ecially  asked  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Natimil  history  collections,  etc.,  manual  occupations,  literary  recrea- 
tions :  (a)  their  bearings  on  the  more  regular  lessons  of  the  school ;  (b)  how 
are  they  found  to  be  useful  in  their  general  educational  bearing  ? 

2.  How  can  the  8jx)ntaneity  of  the  leisure  occupation  be  maintained 
when  the  occupation  itself  is  more  or  less  consciously  correlated  to  the  class- 
work. 

3.  How  is  it  best  to  war  against  (a)  loafing,  (b)  fickleness  in  aim  ? 

J.  Old  Boys. 

A.  la.  "  Natuiul  history  collections  .  .  .  .  meant  when  taken  up  in  earnest 

slightly  less  efficiency  in  the    regular    lessons   at    the   school I 

invariably  spent  the  hour  from  7.30  to  8.30  p.m.  in  the  Natural  History 
Room  over  ray  diaries." 

3a.  "  Loafing  was  an  almost  unknown  and  unpardonable  sin the 

boys  undertook  it I  was  taken  in  hand  by  two  energetic  curators 

.....  and  positively  not  allowed  to  do  nothing.  I  learnt  to  mount  a 
microscope  slide  after  the  first  bell,  and  I  was  washed  before  the  second, 
and  finally  produced  the  bicgest  collection  of  slides  then  on  record,  one 

third  of  wnich  had  been  done  in  such  odd  times Mr.  C.  quite 

by  accident  gave  me  an  interest  in  botany  for  which  I  can  never  cease  to  be 
thankful." 

B.  la.  "  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  they  had  very  little  bearing  uix>n 
the  regular  class- work. 

lb.  "Natural  history  collections  are especially  valuable  in 

training  the  powers  of  observation  and  in  giving  rise  to  a  scientific  attitude 
of  mind  .....  In  this  connection  I  think  tne  Natural  Histoiy  Diary  system 
is  most  admirable,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  making  of  collections  is 
of  great  help  if  not  essential  to  a  boy  who  keeps  such  a  diary.  The  care 
necessary  for  properly  naming  and  arranging  a  collection  seems  also  to  be 
of  value  in  inducing  accuracy  of  observation  and  thought." 

3a.  "  A  compai-atively  small  proportion  of  boys  actually  prefers  loafing  to 
a  definite  employment  of  their  own  choosinc,  and  if  a  certain  amount  of 
time  is  allotted  in  which  they  must  either  find  some  intelligent  occupation 
for  themselves  or  else  be  compelled  to  do  work,  not  many  choose  the  latter 
alternative.  The  Exhibition  and  Prizes  supply  a  motive  for  thorough  work  • 
a  boy  is  asliamed  to  exhibit  slovenly  work,  and  knows  he  will  set  no  prize 
for  it." 

C.  lb.  "  The  *great  value  of  these  hobbies  is  not  their  direct  training.  I 
ima^ne  nine  out  of  ten  of  us  drop  them  altogether  within  a  few  years  of 
leaving  school.  The  value  lies  in  learning  how  to  occupy  oneself  usefully 
when  not  under  compulsion." 

D.  "  I  should  like  to  say  once  for  all  that  real  promise  in  scientific  by- 
imrsuits  is  compatible  with  eminence  in  games.  I  have  seen  the  lad 
who  capteined  both  elevens  indefatigable  in  collecting  plants,  and  careful 
as  to  their  preservation  and  accurate  nomenclature." 

la.  "  The  mental  training  provided  by  our  School  Essay  Meetings  was 
very  valuable.  We  were  encouraged  to  write  essays  and  to  read  them 
ourselves,  were  criticised  or  applauded  and  tried  again.  Some  of  us  have 
been  trying  ever  since." 

lb.  "As  I  have  seen  these  pursuits  followed  they  have  amounted  to 
*  extra  subjects'  which  the  pupils  taught  themselves  gratuitously.  A 
prefect  interested  in  botany  or  beetles  will  take  immense  pains  with  the 
collections  of  the  younger  lads,  lead  their  excursions,  assist  m  naming  and 
arranging,  etc." 
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3a.  "The  leisure-hour  eini»loyiiicnt.s  with  which  I  have  dealt  are  in 
themselves'the  finest  projihylactics  for  fickleness.  A  collection  begun  and 
discontinued  is  a  perpetual  reproach.  The  Annual  Show  with  its  displays, 
its  judging  and  prizes  haunts  the  fickle  boy  until  persistence  becomes 
habit." 

11.  Teacher.s. 

E.  Headmiafreijs.  la  Jc  b.  *' There  is  no  attempt  consciously  to  correlate 
these  pursuits  with  school  lessons  with  one  exc«j)tion  :  members  of  the 
Archieolog)^  Society  are  encouraged  to  keep  diaries  illustrative  of  their 

lessons  in  history  and  literature The  pui-suit  of  one  or  more  of  these 

occupations  is  supposed  to  foster  industry,  patience,  observation,  indepen- 
dence and  individuality Manual  occupations  we  value  extremely 

for  girls  as  giving  them  masteiy  over  some  other  tool  than  the  needle,  as 
fastering  ingenuity,  independence  and  self-helj) " 

"  Perhaps  they  may  Ixjar  directly  in  one  particular.  It  is  usual  to  get 
the  girls  to  give  from  time  to  time  short  lectures  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  in  length  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  Societies*  work." 

2.  "  No  correlation.  With  us  the  spontaneity  is  more  likely  to  be 
interfered  with  from  another  cause.  To  work  a  society  satisfactorily  it  is 
found  best  to  have  a  teacher  on  the  committee.  The  tendency  perhaps  is 
for  the  girls  to  look  too  much  to  the  teachers,  and  so  lose  the  power  of 
initiative.  To  avoid  this  the  teachers  try  as  much  as  jwssible  to  work  on 
the  same  platform  as  the  girls,  and  to  put  as  much  responsibility  on  the 

rest  of  the  committee  as  they  can Our  school  magazine^  I  may  say, 

is  run  entirely  by  the  girls,  the  staff  contributing  articles  and  criticism,  but 
taking  no  part  in  the  management.'' 

3a.  "The  raimn  (Vet re  of  these  out-of -school  jmrsuits  is  to  give  rational 
interests  and  supply  food  for  intelligent  thought  and  legitimate  channi  Is 
for  activity.  As  such,  they  are  inviuuable  in  a  girls'  school  in  preventiiiff 
aimless  wandering  about,  silly  gossip,  and  above  all,  sentimentalities  ana 
other  inanities," 

3b.  "  Steady  encouragement  from  teachers  and  some  amount  of  help  and 
guidance  often  i)revent  a  girl  giving  up  some  pui-suit  she  has  begun." 

F.  JleiulmUtress,  la.  "  Correlation  Avith  school  work  is  most  effective 
when  secured  by  passing  suggestions  rather  than  by  direct  exhortation. 
Leisure-hour  i)ursuits  are  sometimes  made  too  much  like  *  school '  either 
from  over-organisation  or  from  t(K)  much  sui)ervision,  or  from  too  strict 
correlation  with  school  work.  If  sut^h  ])ursuits  are  re^mlated  by  societicH 
they  are  best  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  for  they  learn  more 
by  their  own  mistakes  than  by  our  wisdom." 

lb.  "  Hobby-horse  riding  is  grand  exercise,  healthful  for  mind  and  body, 
a  valuable  relief  from  the  tension  of  life,  and  excellent  for  developing 
individuality  .  .  .  .1  would  try  to  start  each  child  in  life  with  about  four 
hobbies,  e.g.,  winter  indoor,  carving,  art-needlework  or  bookbinding;  winter 
outdoor,  geology,  mosses,  meteorology ;    summer  indoor,  designing  from 

natural  forms;  sununer  outdoor,  some  branch  of  natural  history 

Good  training  in  unselfishness  and  philanthropy  may  be  combined  with 
many  of  the  manual  occupations  if  the  objects  made  are  destined  for 
Christmas  distribution  to  tne  poor,  sold  by  auction  or  bazaar  for  some 
charitable  fund." 

3a.  "  Tenacity,  perseverance,  neatness,  steady  industry,  ingenuity,  these 
are  tender  plants  in  the  case  of  beginners  and  need  to  be  brought  on 
by  artificial  heat;  later,  the  plants  should  be  strong  enough  to  need  no 

shelter  or  prop 1  have  always  found  the  lower  middle  school  most 

difficult  to  tackle  (ages  1 1-13).  I  believe  we  sometimes  leave  them  too 
much  to  themselves  in  our  desire  not  to  cramp  their  ideas  and  stifle 
originality  :  at  that  age  they  are  far  from  resenting  supervisiou  and  criticism 
— on  the  contrary  they  long  for  it  at  every  turn,  and  a  great  deal  of  personal 
help  and  supervision  is  needed  for  starting  the  younger  ones  in  useful 
T)ur8uits  and  hobbies.  Take  care  of  the  Shell,  and  the  Sixth  will  tali;e  care 
of  itself." 

G.  HeidmasUr.  lb.  "The  full  employment  of  the  leisui'e  of  boys 
especially  in  a  boarding  school,  is  one  of  vital  importance  for  their  mora 
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and  intellectual  welfare.  A  boy  who  begins  a  pursuit  of  this  character  has 
taken  a  step  ...  in  a  course  of  self -education.  When  school  days  are  ended 
studies  begun  in  the  class-room  are  to  a  large  extent  abandoned ;  but  the 
instances  are  many  in  my  experience  in  which  an  interesting  pursuit  or  hobby 
has  been  a  lifelong  means  of  self-culturo.  Into  the  intellectual  life  of  many 
dull  bojrs  a  new  awakening  has  been  infused  by  the  gradual  acquirement  of 
an  absorbing  interest  in  some  pursuit.  And  this  intellectual  awakening  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  marked  moral  improvement.  A  boy  who  is  dull 
in  school  may  be  restless  and  troublesome  if  not  worse  ;  but  if  thoroughly 
interested  he  becomes  contented  and  a  loyal  member  of  the  community, 
and  a  gradual  development  and  improvement  of  character  ensue.  And 
the  influence  of  an  interesting  and  informing  hobby  is  most  helpful  in 
the  years  that  ensue  after  school  life,  helping  to  Keep  a  young  fellow  straight. 
....  A  good  hobby,  especially  one  connected  with  the  study  of  nature  is 
also  a  matter  of  great  «avautage  in  middle  and  later  life,  a  great  interest  in 
travel,  and  a  solace  and  resource  amid  business  and  other  worries.  The 
I»ro{>er  management  of  these  pursuits  (as  well  as  of  Essay  and  Literary 
Societies)  gives  ample  scope  for  the  training  of  boys  in  management  and 
self-government.  Th^  master  will  always  be  in  the  background  but  not 
too  obvious.  The  immediate  working  of  these  societies  may  often  be 
imperfect  and  crude  :  Imt  I  am  persuaded  that  many  of  the  most  important 
results  of  education,  moral  and  intellectual,  are  assisted  by  the  careful 
fostering  of  the  employment  of  boys'  leisure-time." 

2.  "  It  is  quite  needful  that  these  pursuit**  should  be  sixintaneous,  and  the 
connection  between  them  and  sch(X)lwork  should  l)e  a  loose  and  flexible  one, 
suggestive  only.  Masters  should  look  out  for  a  boy's  bent,  and  if  he  shows 
any  interest  he  should  foster  this,  even  if  the  particular  bent  be  not  what 
he  considers  the  best  work." 

3a.  "  The  simple  remedy  against  loafing  is  comjmlsory  games.  But  do 
they  accomplish  it  ^\^thout  a  sacrifice  of  what  is  still  more  inqyortant,  the 
learning  how  to  fill  up  leisure- time  in  a  right  and  useful  way  i  There 
must  always  be  a  few  boys  (most  valuable  as  are  the  school  games)  to  whom 
these  are  distasteful,  and  for  some  of  these  manual  work,  photography,  the 
study  of  nature  and  the  country  walks  required,  form  a  most  valuable  aid 
against  the  perils  of  loafing.  It  is  as  important  that  a  boarding  school  should 
be  equipped  with  a  good  workshop,  rooms  for  natural  history,  museum, 
dark-room,  observatory  as  with  studies  and  laboratories  and  class-rooms." 

H.  Assistcint  Maater,  "I  am  no  theorist  in  matters  educational:  I 
would  much  rather  emjploy  (in  leisure-hour  pursuits)  100  unruly  boys  on 
the  most  miserable  half -holiday  than  rack  my  brains  on  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  my  actions." 

la.  "I  have  noticed  increased  interest  in  actual  School  work  when 
subject  taught  has  had  any  bearing  on  a  boy's  special  hobby. 

lb.  "  All  leisure  pursuits  are  more  or  less  character-forming,  as  they  must 
tend  to  carry  out  Archdeacon  Wilson's  great  principle,  the  imi)ortance  of 
what  a  boy  does  by  himself  for  himself." 

2.  Spontaneity.      "This  is  bred  of  enthusiasm  .....  A  stimulating 

talk  will  do  much  to  arouse  interest It  is  our  business  to  -see  that 

the  germ*  of  enthusiasm  does  not  die  a  premature  death Personal 

influence  is  the  strongest  lever  I  know." 

The  following  is  taken  from  life  : — "A.  was  set  to  make  an  ordinary 
dovetail-joint  in  a  School  lesson.  Walking  along  the  shed  soon  after  he 
noticed  a  play  box  with  the  same  kind  of  ^joint.  Happy  thought,  *ril  make 
a  playbox.  When  he  had  matriculated  in  this  way  he  passed  his  *  inter- 
mediate '  by  means  of  a  coalscuttle  and  his  final  by  a  davenjKjrt." 

3a.  "  Insist  on  every  boy  having  something  to  do Make  your  net 

large  enough  to  catch  all  kinds  of  fish When  the  loafer  has  once 

taken  up  a  hobby,  see  that  he  is  not  starved  for  want  of  encouragement. 
Daily,  nay  hourly,  assistance  is  often  necessary.  It  may  not  be  more  than  a 
word  or  look  .....  Hut  a  boy  must  have  time  to  vegetate.  He  is  a  wise 
master  who  knows  when  to  let  a  boy  ruminate  and  vegetate." 

I.  Assistant  Master,     lb.  "  The  great  value  lies  in  bringing    out  boys 

who  appear  dull  at  ordinary  lessons Very  seldom   the  keenness 

for  such  pursuits  renders  the  boy  too  engrossed  for  attention  in  class. 

4.^33.  2  B 
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Should  any  fact  be  named  in  the  lesson  which  happens  to  bear  on  his 
})ranch  his  attention  is  very  marked." 

K.  Assistant  Master,  la.  "  The  main  principle  is  one  of  contwwt  between 
natural  history  and  language  teaching,  literary  pursuits  and  science  teach- 
ing :  also  lx?tween  hobby  and  probable  future  occupation. 

lb.  "The  main  value  lies  m  the  s^wntaneous  effort  after  knowledge 
(prizes  taking  the  place  of  authority),  widening  the  view  of  life,  developing 
powers  of  observation  and  experiment,  etc.,  developing  tastes  (beyond 
making  of  a  livelihood)." 

L.  Headmaster^  not  connected  with  any  of  the  Friends^  Schools. 

2.  "  In  Natural  History  it  is  not  so  much  collections  (which  may  be  very 
worthless)  as  intelligent  observation  that  we  try  to  encourage  ;  and,  once  a 
boy's  interest  is  aroused,  we  leave  him  to  follow  his  own  line.  And  although 
their  activity  is  not,  in  the  first  instance,  spontaneous,  there  is,  I  believe, 
every  bit  as  much  keenness  in  the  end,  or  even  more,  as  interests  are  often 
in  this  way  forced  to  wake  that  would  otherwise  have  lain  dormant.  Few. 
I  think,  would  seriously  maintain,  that  the  interest  in  games  is  weakened 
or  destroyed  by  their  being  made  compulsory  for  all ;  and  I  believe  the 
same  to  be  true  of  these  other  interests.' 

3a.  "  And  in  this  way  by  obliging  every  child  to  take  up  some  indoor 
interest  or  interests  in  the  winter,  and  one  or  more  outdoor  in  the  sunimer, 
loafing  on  any  large  scale  l>ecomes  almost  impossible.  It  is  not  of  course 
enough  to  put  one's  name  down  for  this  or  that;  many,  the  beginners 
especially,  want  a  good  deal  of  looking  after  and  encouragement.  But  this, 
has  its  good  side  ;  for  keenness  depends  chiefly  on  the  i>ersonal  influence 
and  example  of  the  teachers  and  elder  children." 

3b.  "This  and  the  growing  ti-adition  of  a  school  must  discourage  merfr 
fickleness  of  aim  ;  but  I  believe  tliat  in  most  cases  not  only  a  wide  range  oF 
choice  is  good,  but  a  certain  amount  of  experiment— the  taking  up  OE 
different  branches  in  ditterent  years  until  a  lasting  interest  is  found.     Fok* 
we  do  not  want  to  turn  out  naturalists  after  all,  but  to  teach  all  to  us^ 
their  eyes  and  hands  and  to  care  for  the  world  of  nature  and  of  thought." 
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baste  for  reading  is  probably  acknowledged  by  all  who  think 
one  of  the  surest  and  most  enduring  sources  of  happiness ; 
f  this  is  so,  it  evidently  must  be  one  of  the  main  aims  of 
ition.  to  rightly  develop  this  taste.  While,  however,  there 
general  agreement  as  to  the  end  to  be  sought,  there  seems  to 
considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  most 
ble  for  its  attainment.  Roughly,  there  appear  to  be  two 
me  schools  of  thinkers  on  this  question.  There  are  those 
a<lvocate  strongly  the  principle  of  non-interference,  whose 
ra  is  "  Lege,  lege,  aliquid  hterebit,"  who  tell  us  that,  just  as 
the  body  a  child's  natural  tastes  indicate  what  is  wholesome 
,  so  also  it  is  with  the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
I  who  appear  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  who  are  inclined 
ctate  unduly  to  a  boy's  mental  appetite,  and  not  content 
trying  to  keep  poisons  and  too  strong  stimulants  out  of  his 
even  discourage  the  consumption  of  perfectly  harmless  and 
5sorae  food,  because  it  appears  insipid  to  a  more  mature 
Between  these  two  extreme  systems  of  non-interference 
le  one  hand,  and  an  unwise  interference  on  the  other,  is  that 
ted  apparently  by  the  great  majority  of  preparatory  school- 
ers— a  wise  and  sjanpathetic  interference,  or  rather  guidance, 
li  recognises  the  necessity  for  development,  which  never 
ipts  to  force  unduly  such  uevelopment,  and  which  is  quick 
erceive  and  encourage  half-developed  tastes  and  nascent 
lections. 

fore  discussing  further  the  measure  and  method  of  such 
ince,  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  consider  some  of  those 
mces,  which  at  the  present  day  seem  to  many  of  us  likely  to 
ate  against  the  development  of  this  taste  for  reading.  In  the 
•ont  we  should  probably  place  the  multiplicity  of  books,  now 
antly  coming  out.  At  first  thought  we  might  be  inclined 
lieve  that  the  gain  here  far  outweighs  the  loss  ;  and  possibly, 
compare  the  present  superfluity  with  the  absolute  scarcity 
lundred  years  aso,  we  are  right  m  congratulating  the  present 
ration.  But  still  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  very  wealth 
oks  does  lead  to  an  utterly  haphazard  method  of  reading, 
b  runs  counter  to  any  true  progress  in  the  choice  of  books, 
less  rather  than  intrinsic  merit  is  apt  to  be  considered  the 
desideratum.     In  the  next  place,  the  character  of  the  books 

popular  among  boys  at  tne  present  time  is  by  many  of 
>nsiaered  detrimental.  A  boy,  for  instance,  who  is  reared 
xtreme  sensationalism,  loses  his   appetite  for  less  exciting 

and  even  the  rapidity  with  which  incidents  succeed  one 
lier  in  the  books  of  a  less  sensational  order  weakens  a 
m,  2  B  2 
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boy's  power  of  taking  an  interest  in  a  more  sustained  plot 
But  above  all  else,  we  tolieve  that  the  great  number  of  magazmes 
now  issued  is  a  very  serious  danger,  and  that  the  constant 
perusal  of  such  magazines  exercises  a  most  dissipating  effect  on 
the  mind,  making  their  readers  intellectually  impatient  and  im- 
disciplined.  That  such  a  fear  is  well  grounded  is  evidenced  by 
the  deteriorating  effect  of  such  magazines  on  the  intellectual  lite 
even  of  adults.  It  is  a  sad  but  common  sight  to  see  tables,  on 
which  till  lately  books  of  real  worth  were  always  to  be  found, 
now  covered  by  a  multitude  of  periodicals  of  no  Uterary  merit. 
On  the  other  iiand,  we  are  remmded  that  the  supply  of  in- 
tellectual food  is  in  a  great  measure  equalised  to  the  demand, 
and  that  there  are  boys  to  whom  the  short  story,  magazine 
article,  or  even  the  details  of  a  cricket  match,  supply  a  mental 
stimulus,  which  otherwise  they  would  lack  altogether;  and  it 
is  certainly  true  that  amid  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  of 
by  some  of  these  periodicals,  a  boy  does  gain  a  good  deal  of 
general  information,  and  may  even  find  in  them  just  that  parti- 
cular interest,  which  in  his  case  is  to  develop  into  a  valuable 
and  abiding  taste. 

Having  spoken  shortly  of  some  of  the  special  conditions 
characteristic  of  the  present  time,  which  must  either  favourably 
or  adversely  affect  tne  growth  of  a  right  t^iste  for  reading,  it 
would  be  well  for  us  perhaps  to  consider  next  the  methods 
commonly  adopted  in  preparatory  schools  for  making  the  best 
use  of  such  favourable  conaitions,  and  for  mitigating  the  evils 
ot  such  adverse  ones.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  almost  an 
invariable  custom  to  have  a  school  library.  We  feel  that  too 
much  trouble  cannot  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  books,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  recognised  as  important,  if  the  library  is  to 
be  a  popular  institution,  that  the  boys  should  regard  it  as  their 
own  liorary  and  not  their  master's,  so  that  they  shall  have  some 
part  themselves  in  the  work  of  selection.  It  has  been  foimd  a 
satisfactory  plan  in  some  schools  for  a  small  joint  committee 
of  boys  and  masters  to  be  formed  for  this  purpose.  To  take  one 
instance — the  committee  comprises  the  head  master,  the  librarian 
master,  and  the  captain  of  the  school  as  ex  officio  members,  and 
two  other  members  of  the  school  elected  by  the  boys.  Before  a 
meeting  for  the  choice  of  books  is  held,  a  paper  is  posted,  on 
which  any  member  of  the  school  can  enter  tne  names  of  books 
which  he  wishes  to  recommend,  and  after  discussion  of  these  or 
other  books  the  committee  make  their  selection,  the  masters 
guiding  (lie  af^avirnara  the  decision.  The  main  principles  to  be 
recognised  are  the  necessity  for  books  suitable  for  the  different 
ages  and  individual  tastes  of  the  boys,  and  the  limitation  of  books 
depending  for  their  interest  entirely  on  sensational  incident. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  what  books  are 
most  commonly  read  by  preparatory  school  boys  at  the  present 
time.  For  this  purpose  a  return  has  been  made  by  the  masters 
of  a  large  number  of  such  schools,  stating  what  books  are  most 
popular  among  their  boys.  From  these  returns  it  is  clear  that 
next  to  short  stories  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  and    Brigadier 
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Gerard  type,  Henty*s  books  are  by  for  the  most  commonly  read. 
After  Henty,  in  oraer  of  popularity,  would  probably  come  Stanley 
Weyman,  tnough  Manville  Fenn,  JBallantyne,  and  Kingston  would 
run  him  close.  Anthony  Hope,  again,  is  very  popular,  as  also  is 
Conan  Doyle.  Among  individud  books  the  "  Treasure  Island  " 
still  holds,  as  it  most  certainly  deserves  to  do,  a  foremost  place, 
while  the  delight  most  boys  take  in  the  "  Jungle  Book  is  a 
very  happy  sign  of  a  thoroughly  healthy  taste.  One  point  that 
has  struck  us  forcibly  in  the  examination  of  these  returns,  is  that 
Marryat  has  almost  ceased  to  be  read.  Possibly  this  is  partly  due 
to  discouragement  of  his  works  by  masters,  owing  to  a  prevalence 
of  somewhat  strong  language  and  some  passages  of  dubious  taste 
in  his  writing ;  but  we  are  doubtful  whether  his  practical  disap- 
pearance is  not  a  real  loss.  Dickens  ("  Oliver  Twisc "  is  the  most 
popular  of  his  books)  is  still  fairly  well  read,  and  Scott,  too,  is 
read  by  the  more  intellectual,  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  present 
prevalent  craze  for  short  stories  will  cause  him  more  and  more  to 
tall  into  disfavour.  There  has  risen  a  spirit  of  rebellion  against 
all  books  that  require  any  patience,  ana  that  do  not  plunge  at 
once  in  niedias  res. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  well-selected  library, 
we  must  all  feel  that  it  is  essential,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  the 
ideal  librarian.  Beyond  all  other  members  of  the  staff,  the  tnie 
librarian  should  be,  and  is,  the  parens  nientium  of  the  boys,  for 
whom  they  feel  the  genuine  pietas,  whose  advice  they  delight  to 
ask,  and  m  whose  judgment  they  have  confident  faith.  He 
should  be,  we  believe,  a  man  of  ripe  experience;  for  the  quite 
young  master  is  too  often  inclined  to  forget,  that  what  seems 
leeble  and  insipid  to  him,  may  be  just  the  lood  the  small  boy  is 
most  capable  of  assimilating  and  profiting  by  for  the  time  bemg. 
The  ideal  librarian  iimst  have  that  true  wisdom — the  product  of 
experience  and  sjnnpathy — which  recognises  that  boys  must  be 
led  on  very  gradually,  and  that  to  recommend  books  of  a  better 
class  too  early  is  apt  to  discourage  the  taste  for  reading  altogether. 
One  Ubrarian  of  long  standing  has  told  us  that  he  is  only  just 
beginning  to  learn,  after  many  years  of  this  work,  what  can  really 
be  done  towards  helping  boys  to  make  a  true  progress  in  the 
choice  of  books.  He  pomts  out  to  us  that  it  is  of  no  value  to 
say  that  a  boy  of  a  certain  age  should  read  and  enjoy  a  certain 
book,  and  the  comparison  must  not  be  made  between  one  boy 
and  others  of  his  age,  but  between  a  boy  as  he  now  is  and  as  he 
Avas  at  earlier  stages  of  his  life.  For  this  purpose  it  Is  essential 
that  a  record  of  books  taken  out  should  be  kept,  and  at  times  it 
is  very  helpful  to  trace  in  the  choice  of  books  which  a  boy 
makes,  whether  there  is  any  real  continuity  in  his  progress 
or  not. 

In  addition  to  the  school  library  there  are  many  other  agencies 
employed  by  preparatory  schoolmasters  for  encouraging  this 
taste  for  reading.  In  many  schools  there  is  a  reading  scheme 
made  out  with  test  papers  and  prizes.  Such  a  scheme  is  rendered 
the  more  feasible  owing  to  the  small  price  at  which  all  standard 
books  can  now  be  bought.     If,  for  instance,  a  Waverley  novel  is 
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one  of  the  books  included,  it  is  possible  for  each  competitor  (of 
course  the  whole  system  is  voluntary)  to  purchase  a  copy  for . 
sixpence.  Such  a  scheme  strikes  us  as  likely  to  be  of  real  value 
towards  the  attainment  of  our  object.  A  boy  who  b^ins  by 
reading  the  set  books  in  the  hope  of  a  prize,  will  learn  to  read 
them  tor  their  own  sake.  It  is  the  first  effort  that  requires  the 
stimulus. 

Again,  a  regular  system  of  reading  aloud  to  the  boys  is  very 
common  in  preparatory  schools,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  dissentients  such  a  system  is  declared  by  all  who  have  tried 
it  to  be  of  ^reat  help  in  giving  boys  their  iirst  taste  for  books,  and 
in  introducmg  them  to  works  (both  prose  and  poetry)  of  standard 
authors.  The  reading  aloud  of  well-chosen  poetry  is  always 
appreciated.  The  older  boys  begin  to  take  a  real  pleasure,  tor 
instance,  in  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  while  almost  all  like  to 
listen  to  Macaulay's  or  Aytoun's  Lays  or  selected  poems  of 
Rudyard  Kipling.  In  this  context  we  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioning Henry  Newbolt,  with  his  "  Admirals  All "  and  other 
delightful  ballads.  Again,  the  reading  aloud  of  some  good  novel 
with  a  long-sustained  plot  is  probably  the  best  corrective  for  that 
impatience  which  we  Iiave  before  mentioned,  as  engendered  bv 
the  constant  perusal  of  short  stories.  "  Hereward  the  Wake  "  is 
declared  to  be  among  the  best  for  this  purpose.  On  this  matter 
a  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us,  that  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  necessity  for  urging  parents  to  do  what  they  can  to 
promote  this  love  for  real  literature  in  their  sons.  It  is  believed 
that  they,  far  more  than  any  schoolmaster,  can  help  towards  this 
end,  if  only  they  will  make  a  point  in  the  holidays  of  reading 
with  their  boys  some  standard  works,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Waverley  Novels. 

Before  closing,  we  must  touch  on  two  other  points,  on  which 
information  has  been  sought  from  preparatory  schoolmasters — 
information  which  it  was  thought  might  interest  some.  Inquiries 
have  been  made  as  to  whether  any  restrictions  are  placed  upon 
the  admission  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  On  this  point 
there  appears  to  be  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion.  It  is  agreed 
that,  for  boys*  use,  choice  should  be  made  of  a  newspaper  which 
omits  detailed  police  news.  There  is,  too,  an  almost  universal 
rule  as  to  the  exclusion  of  the  low-class  so-called  comic  papers. 
It  seems  clear  to  us  that  such  papers  have  a  demoralising  effect. 
if  only  from  their  excessive  vulgarity.  But  here,  again,  little  can 
be  done  without  the  co-operation  of'^the  parents. 

The  other  question  alluded  to,  as  to  whether  any  restrictions 
are  placed  on  books  that  may  be  read  on  Sunday,  is  answered  in 
the  negative  by  almost  all.  The  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  any  book  fit  to  be  read  in  the  week  is  fit  also  to  be  read  on 
Sunday,  and  that  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  restrict  a  boy's  reading 
on  Sunday  as  it  would  be  to  restrict  the  topics  of  his  conversa- 
tion. A  few  masters,  however,  do  advocate  a  change  of  diet  on 
Sunday. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  other  points  connected  with  the 
private  reading  of  boys  that  might  with  advantage  be  discussed. 
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Nothing,  for  instance,  lias  been  said  of  the  direct  influence  of 
Buch  riding  on  their  own  literary  style,  nor  have  we  considered 
how  far  such  private  reading  should  m  utilised  to  help  on  their 
ordinary  school  work ;  but  we  wished  to  bring  out  the  one  point, 
which  we  believed  to  bo  vitally  impoitant,  namely,  the  necessity 
for  the  development  of  their  taste  for  reading ;  for  if  this  taste  is 
not  acquired,  we  are  agi-eed  that  one  of  the  surest  sources  of 
happiness  and  one  of  the  most  refining  and  mspiring  influences 
will  be  lost  to  their  lives. 

Amid  so  many  adverse  conditions  one  is  tempted  at  times  to 
despair,  the  more  so,  when  we  hear  of  the  growing  prevalence  of 
magazine  societies,  and  see  men  and  women  of  apparently  good 
education    given  over  to    this  love  for  the  poorer  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  day.     If  that  is  so  with  them,  how  will  it  be 
^th  the  rising  generation   reared    from    childhood  amid  this 
countless  host  of  magazines  and  short  stories.      There  are,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  several  reasons  for  good  hope ;   ono  of 
^hich,  the  cheapness  of  standard  works,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.    Much  of  the  finest  literary  quality  is  now  offered  at  a 
price  within  the  means  of  all,  and  we  believe  that  at  any  rate  in 
the   so-called    working    classes    there    is   a   great    prospect   of 
increased  culture,  and  of  increased  happiness  owing  to  this  alone. 
But  for  our  boys,  the  one  real  reason  for  hope  seems  to  us  to  lie  in 
the  tact,  that  very  many,  parents  and  masters  alike,  are  beginning 
to  awaken  to  the  vital  importance  of  this  question,  and  tnought- 
fiilly  to  realise  the  special  dangers  of  this  age.     If  such  thought- 
fulness  leads  to  a  hearty  co-operation,  as  we  believe  it  will,  we  are 
confident  that  the  tnie  and  healthy  development  of  this  taste  tor 
reading  will  be,  in    spite    of  all  difficulties,  most  eftectually 
promoted. 

W.  Douglas. 
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A    DAY    IN    A     BOY'S    LIFE    AT    A    PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL. 


A  boy's  life  at  a  Preparatory  School  is  his  first  plunge  into  the 
world.  Hitherto  his\circle  has  been  limited  to  relatives  and 
friends.  If  his  indi^HiduaUty  is  not  partially  lost  amid  the  crowd, 
it  is  likely  that,  first,  his  imitative  faculty  will  lead  him  to  shape 
bimself  in  accordance  with  another  than  his  own  pattern ;  and 
^hat,  second,  the  drciid  of  the  conspicuousness  which  is  a  sure 
result  of  eccentricity  will  cause  him  to  avoid  any  tendency  he 
aiay  have  to  become  strongly  unlike  his  neighbour.  For  this 
reason  the  preparatorv  school  should  endeavour  as  far  as  possible 
act  to  copy  the  pubtic  school,  but  rather  to  make  the  life  there 
\  period  of  transition.  It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  in 
many  ways  the  preparatory  schools  have  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously felt  this,  and  that  the  criticisms  directed  against  theiii 
on  the  plea  of  "  coddling,"  etc.,  lose  sight  of  this  important  fact. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  forget  that  on  entering  the  school  the 
boy  is  but 
as  otherwis 

preparatory  schoolmaster,  to  judge  the  boy's  day  by 
in  vogue  at  a  public  school. 

Tommy  or  Jack,  when  he  comes  to  a  Preparatory  School,  has 
to  get  up  for  breakfast  at  8.  Hitherto  in  his  nursery  he  has 
prooably  been  helped  to  dress ;  here,  with  some  five  pairs  of  eyes 
watching  him,  he  must  dress,  tie  his  own  tie,  and  be  down 
promptly  with  hair  brushed  and  hands  washed. 

At  hreakfast,  which  does  not  probably  difier  much  from  what 
he  is  accustomed  to  at  home,  he  has  to  restrain  his  conversation 
somewhat,  not  through  any  written  law,  but  simply  because  every- 
one is  not  specially  interested  in  him  and  his  doings.  After  break- 
Fast  there  is  a  run  in  the  open  air  for  a  little,  and  then  prayers, 
md  school  at  9. 

School  consists  of  a  lesson'of  about  forty-five  minutes.  Here 
lie  has  ten  companions.  The  master  must  be  called  "  Sir,"  and 
the  boy  cannot  feel  quite  as  all-important  as  he  was  in  the 
schoolroom  at  home.  In  his  work  the  competition  is  probably 
the  most  novel  point  to  him.  Work  gains  or  loses  him  places, 
md  he  finds  an  added  zest  to  his  lessons.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  end-all  and  be-all  of  his  existence,  as  he  finds  as  a  rule 
nowadays  (to  which,  perhaps,  there  are  still  too  many  exceptions) 
that  he  is  praised  not  for  the  place  *^  he  gains  so  much  as  the 
imount  of  energy  he  shows.  Marks  in  the  Preparatory  School 
ire  not  the  sole  test  of  his  merits.  He  soon  finds  he  has  to  obey 
the  master,  as  any  tricks  he  may  be  inclined  to  play  may  make 
!iim  the  laughing-stock  of  the  form.  At  the  same  time,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  cane,  impositions,  and  punishments  are  not  so 
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frequent  as  he  has  been  led  to  believe  by  books  of  schoolboy 
Ufe.  The  lesson  ended,  there  is  a  short  interval  of  some  live 
minutes,  during  which  he  plays  in  the  open  air,  and  then  school 
a^am.  There  are  probably  about  four  lessons  in  the  morning, 
with  intervals  of  play.  These  lessons  are  varied,  a  lesson 
during  which  he  writes  Latin  following  a  viva  vote  lesson  in 
geography  or  history.  Before  dinner  he  ha*s  gjinnasium,  or 
perhaps  a  lesson  in  carpentry. 

Dinner  is  at  one  o'clock.     It  is  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  and, 
besides  a  plentiful   supply  of  meat,  there   are  vegetables  and 
either  fruit  tarts  or  puddings.     The  boys  tind  they  can   talk 
freely,  and  it  is  generally  the  most  Uvely  meal  of  the  day.     After 
dinner  tha  boys  all  change  their  clothes,  and  put  on  football 
dress.     The  game  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  to  boys  as  a  rule, 
though  at  some  schools  it  is  apt  to  become  monotonous  unless- 
varied  by  other  amusements.      It  therefore  happens  that  ones: 
afternoon  or  perhaps  two  a  week  are  devoted  to  nockey  or  drills 
or  the  carpenter's  snop.      The  usual  plan  is  for  half  the  time  to 
be  given  to  the  carpenter,  half  to  the  drill  sergeant.     Drilling  is. 
maae  as  interesting  as  possible,  and  in  a  few  schools  the  intro— 
duction  of  the  rifle  or  carbine  has  made  the  boys  into  r^ilair 
cadet  corps.      If  the   school,  as  generally  happens,  is  in  tho 
country  or  by  the  sea,  there  are  occasionally  walks  and  runs  to  varjr 
the  anuisements,  and  these  if  judiciously  managed  are  often  the 
favourite  days  with  young  boys.     If  snow  is  on  the  ground  the 
whole  school  can,  with  a  few  toboggans,  have  a  really  delightful 
time,  and  the  wetting  they  may  get  is  harmless,  if  a  change  of 
clothes  is,  as  is  usual,  the  "fixed  rule. 

About  a  quarter  past  three  school  begins  again,  and  there  arc 
from  two  to  three  lessons  in  the  afternoon.  In  some  schools 
there  is  a  light  afternoon  tea  about  four,  and  a  supper  at  6.30, 
but  more  often  the  supper  is  the  only  other  meal. 

In  the  afternoon  lessons  are  varied  and  divided  by  intervals, 
as  in  the  morning.  The  first  afternoon  lesson  lasts  from  3.15  to 
4,  followed  by  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  school 
from  about  4.10  to  4.55,  and  the  last  fills  the  space  between  5 
and  5.45.  In  winter  the  boys  read  to  themselves,  go  into  the 
gymnasium,  plaj  games,  or  talk  till  about  6.30,  when  supper  comes. 

Supper  consists  of  fish,  bread,  butter,  jam,  witn  cocoa  or 
perhaps  tea.  After  supper  the  quite  young  boys  have  no  more 
work  to  do,  and  can  play  games,  or  read  or  talk  till  bedtime, 
which  is  7.45.  The  older  boys  have  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  to  prepare  their  work  for  next  day,  and  go  to  bed  at  8.30 
or  nine. 

Two  days  a  week  are  half-hoUdays,  and  on  these  afternoons 
there  is  often  a  match  arranged  with  some  other  schooL  This 
is  a  very  popular  institution  both  with  those  who  play  and  those 
who  watcn.  On  other  half-holidays,  rambles  with  a  master,  or  a 
run  over  the  countiy,  or,  if  at  the  seaside,  along  the  seashore  may 
be  armnged.  In  the  evening  of- one  of  the  half-holidays  there  is 
often  an  entertainment,  a  lecture  with  lantern  slides,  or  perhaps 
a  school  concert. 
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In  tlie  summer  term  cricket  takes  the  place  of  football.  This 
term  is  generally  the  most  popular.  There  is  not  time  to  get 
tired  of  cricket  in  thirteen  weeks ;  the  term  is  hy  far  the  best  as 
r^ards  weather.  There  is  bathing  and  swimmmg  in  the  river, 
or  the  bath,  or  the  sea.      A  slight  rearrangement  of  time-table 

E'ves  longer  out-of-doors  amusement.  The  walks  or  rambles  on 
ilf  holidays  become  far  more  interesting.  You  can  lie  in  the 
heather,  catch  butterflies,  collect  the  thousand  and  one  things 
which  boj's  deUght  to  collect.  Occasionally,  too,  there  may  be 
an  expedition  with  a  pic-nic  to  an  old  ruin,  or  an  island  near  the 
coast,  and  this  is  the  day  when  the  young  boy  comes  out  in  all 
his  natural  glory.  It  is  on  such  a  day  that  the  master  gains  a 
better  knowledge  perhaps  of  a  boy's  true  instincts  than  at  any 
other  time. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  kind  of  life  Tommy  finds  at  a 
preparatory  school.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  vivid  idea  of  what  he 
nimself  feels  about  it  all.  Boys  live  very  much  in  the  present. 
They  are  sad  when  school  begins,  glad  when  breaking-up  day 
arrives ;  but  on  the  whole  are  happy  from  day  to  day,  while  the 
term  lasts.  If  anything,  the  charge  against  the  best  preparatory 
schools  is  that  boys  are  too  well  lookea  after  there.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  teys  can  be  too  well  looked  after,  but  the  phrase 
probably  means  too  much  supervision.  This  appears  to  the 
present  writer  to  depend  more  on  the  spirit  of  the  place 
than  the  actual  presence  or  absence  ot  a  master.  In 
old  days  ushers  were  often  refugees  from  other  professions, 
and  their  social  standing  was  hiferior.  Their  attitude  towards 
the  boys  was  difterent.  rf owadays,  the  presence  of  an  assistant 
master  in  a  crowd  of  boys  at  a  preparatory  school  is  often  less  of 
a  burden  to  the  boys  themselves  than  that  of  a  prefect  at  a  public 
school.  Not  that  the  master  has  less  respect  paid  him,  but  there 
is  more  love  and  less  fear,  so  that  the  boys  act  more  freely  and 
naturally.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  an  evil  far  too 
common — namely,  the  continual  supervision  by  some  master  of 
all  the  boys.  In  some  schools  even  the  dormitory  has  its  masters* 
bed  actually  in  the  room.  That  this  system  of  constant  super- 
vision is  unnecessary  and  even  harmfiil  seems  quite  clear  to  the 
majority  of  schoolmasters,  and  in  so  £a.r  as  it  exists  it  is  likely  to  die 
a  natural  death.  There  still  remains,  however,  the  charge  that 
too  much  is  done  for  the  boys,  and  too  many  difficulties  are 
removed.  This  must  depend  largely  on  the  character  and  spirit 
of  the  headmaster  and  his  colleagues.  In  breaking  in  a  colt  the 
skill  of  the  teacher  does  not  remove  difficulties,  but  teaches  the 
animal  to  overcome  them  and  face  them  with  spirit.  In  the 
same  manner  the  skill  of  a  teacher  with  only  ten  boys,  instead  of 
as  at  a  board  school  with  fifty  boys,  should  not  lead  him  to 
remove  the  boys'  difficulties,  out  rather  to  give  them  greater 
courcu^e  and  independence.  The  present  writer  once  asked  a 
Boara  School  teacher  to  take  a  class  of  ten  boys  in  his 
school  for  a  week.  The  report  would  have  astonished 
critics,  who  really  behoved  in  this  alleged  lack  of  inde- 
pendence.     He   iound    fault    with   the   writing    not    on    the 
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score  of  untidiness,  but  of  individuality;  he  would  have 
preferred  greater  similarity  and  one  type.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  tenour  of  all  his  criticisms.  He  declared  it  ,was  virtually 
impossible  in  large  classes  to  do  so  much  to  draw  out  the  iudi- 
viciual  effort.  It  would  take  too  long  to  reproduce  his  remarks, 
but  they  tend  to  prove  that  the  effect  of  small  classes  and 
individual  supervision  is  not,  in  a  properly  conducted  school,  to 
cramp,  but  to  stimulate  individuality  and  mdependence. 

In  short,  a  boy  comes  to  a  Preparatory  School,  and  in  it 
ordered,  systematic  life  finds  his  first  lessons  in  discipline.  H( 
has  to  be  punctual,  he  has  to  work  hard  and  play  hara,  but  hi 
first  experience  should  be,  and  generally  is,  so  curected  that  hu 
individuality  is  not  lost  in  a  machine-like  routine. 

The  development  of  habits  of  industry  and   punctuality 


attained  not  by  multipUcity  of  rules,  and  pains  and  penalties  foT- 
breaking  them,  but  rather  by  recognising  that  different  methods 
are  suitable   for  different  characters.      The   very  fietct   of  the 
paucity  of  numbers  makes  it  easier  to  deal  with  the  individual 
than  tne  mass,  and  if  the  master  does  not  succeed  in  developing 
the  idiosyncracies  of  the  boy,  the  fault  lies  either  with  himself  or 
the  boy,  and  not  with  the  system  of  the  school  itself. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  Preparatory  Schools  are 
valuable  to  a  very  large  extent  owing  to  the  foct  that  the 
numbers  are  small,  and  the  aim  is  to  influence  the  unit  rather 
than  the  aggregate. 

At  the  age  at  which  he  comes  under  the  master's  influence 
a  boy  is  very  impressionable,  and  the  aim  should  be  not  merely 
to  enable  him  to  take  a  good  place  in  a  PubUc  School,  but  to 
implant  an  interest  in  physical  and  intellectual  development 

This  is  generally  successful  physically ;  but  it  may  justly  be 
doubted  if  the  zest  in  intellectual  things  is  quickened  to  a 
proportionately  successful  extent. 

This  is  all  the  more  curious  because  there  is  no  physical 
examination  awaiting  him  at  any  pubUc  school,  whilst  every  such 
school  has  an  intellectual  examination.  It  would  perhaps  be 
going  too  far  to  say  that  the  whole  fault  lies  in  the  present 
svstem  of  examinations,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  much  of  the 
intellectual  food  placed  before  boys  at  this  age  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  cannot  be  generally  assimilated.  To  put  it  shortly,  the 
entrance  examinations  run  on  parallel  lines  with  the  classical 
scholarship  examinations,  differmg  not  in  kind  but  in  d^ree. 
For  this  only  a  small  percentage  of  boys  are  by  nature  fitted.  A 
wider  English  vocabulary,  a  sounder  knowledge  of  history  and 
geography  should  be  insisted  on.  Not  less  Latm  perhaps,  but  no 
Greek,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few,  who  are  confessedly  scholars. 
In  modem  languages,  one  only,  and  in  that  a  knowledge  of 
vocabulary  rather  than  of  grammatical  analysis.  It  is 
scarcely  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  say  more  on 
this  subject,  but  allusion  to  it  seems  necessaryi  as  in  a 
boy's  day  at  a  Preparatory  School  much  of  its  reality 
and  freslmess  is  involved  in  the  subjects  at  which  he  works. 

F.  S.  Dbaltrt. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  IN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

"  Optimum  dige  :  »xiave  et  facile  iUiui  faciei  con^uctudo** 

School  management  is  a  wide  term  ;  it  may  be  made  to  include 
every  topic  wnich  the  schoolmaster  as  such  is  bound  to  con- 
sider.     On  the    other    hand,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  mere 
mechanical  routine  of  hours  and  the  details  of  hygienic  neces- 
sity.    If  this  paper  indulged  itself,  it  might  expatiate  over  the 
whole  ground  of  the  volume  of  which  it  is  to  form  a  modest  part, 
whereas  if  it  confined  itself  to  bare  automatic  details  it  would 
probably  touch  upon  the  exact  subject  of  another  paper,  and 
would    miss    the    very    important   material    which    it   should 
endeavour  to  expand.     The  diflSculty  of  limits  becomes  clearer 
when  we  reflect  tnat  in  the  case  of  every  institution  the  question 
of  apparatus  is  from  one  point  of  view  a  spirit  v/t I  question,  and 
that  this  is  most  peculiarly  the  truth  where  you  are  dealing  with 
the  education  of  the  very  young.      There  qiiestions  of  dress,  of 
meals,  of  hours  of  recreation  and  of  study — questions  at  first 
sight  of  mere  mechanical   detail — become  of  deeper  moment 
l>ecause  of  the  immature,  growing  state  of  the  subject.     It  is 
ixlways,  for  example,  difficult   to   separate   the  brain  and   the 
stomach,  but  never  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  young 
lx)ys. 

While  recognising,  then,  this  vagueness  of  subject,  and  the 
indefinite,  almost  imperceptible  manner  wherein  that  with 
which  we  are  more  exactly  concerned  shades  ofi'  into  a  neigh- 
lx)uring  province,  I  intend  in  this  essay  to  confine  myself  more 
definitely  to  the  side  of  school  management,  which  is  less 
directly  educational  of  mind  and  more  intimately  concerned 
with  personal  character.  I  shall  lay  stress  on  the  scope  we  may 
allow  to  the  individual  influence  of  older  over  younger  boys, 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  masters  may  and  must  distinctly 
interest  themselves  in  their  charges,  upon  the  limits  of  restraint 
and  of  liberty  out  of  school. 

In  a  less  aegree  we  shall  be  concerned  to  discuss  the  more 
obviously  material  questions  of  eoceats,  of  food,  and  of  pocket' 
inmuy,  as  reacting  upon  the  routine  and  discipline  of  school- 
life,  and  aflecting  the  development  of  mind  ana  will,  which  is 
our  chiefest  concern.  I  shall  illustrate  thase  topics  by  reference  to 
existing  practice,  and  where  I  disagree  shall  emphasise  the 
points  of  difference,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  show 
why  methods  adopted  by  some  authorities  seem  to  me  either 
unnecessary  or  distinctly  mistaken. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  relation  of  boys  to  one  another,  and 
of  masters  to  boys. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  anyone  who  has  concerned  himself 
with  this  kind  of  education  than  that  a  Preparatory  School 
cannot  be  treated  merely  as  a  miniature  Public  School. 
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The  Public  School,  seen  from  inside,  may  itself  suggest  doubts 
whether  its  boys  are  sufficiently  under  the  ken  of  tne  masters, 
whether  the  liberty  of  the  seniors  is  not  mischievously  akin  to 
licence.  But,  however  that  may  be  (and  let  me  not  for  one 
moment  be  supposed  to  favour  anything  approaching  a  system 
oi  surveillance),  it  is  impossible  to  treat  Doys,  say,  of  thirteen, 
who  are  relatively  big,  as  really  big,  to  thrust  a  weight  of 
responsibility  upon  them,  and  to  expect  them  to  be  equal  to  it. 
In  other  words,  though  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  stimulate  the 
moral  courage  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  older  boys,  it 
will  lead  to  grave  misfortune  if  we  trust  them  too  far  or  too 
freely. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  masters  and  boys,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  attention  and  vigilance  bestowed  upon  small  boys 
is  not  by  any  means  due  to  their  bad  intentions,  but  in  a  greiit 
measure  to  their  want  of  power  and  initiative.  Just  as  in 
school  the  smaller  boys  cannot  get  on  if  left  to  themselves ;  so  in 
hours  of  recreation  and  amusement  they  are  unable,  with  the  best 
win  in  the  world,  to  keep  themselves  gouig.  There  may,  it  is  tnie, 
be  individual  exceptions,  but  on  the  whole  the  small  boy  is 
resourceless,  except  in  directions  in  which  it  is  better  that  he 
should  not  be  left  to  develop  his  resources. 

In  tine,  paternal  interference  in  many  directions — grand- 
motherly care  if  you  will — is  absolutely  essential  for  small  bovs. 
This  kind  of  control  and  supervision — the  word  is  disagreeable 
and  inappliciible — may  be  disguised  in  a  great  measure  and  is 
better  if  not  emphasised ;  but,  on  the  wnole,  it  may  be  con- 
fidenth^  asserted  that  boys  of  this  age  do  not  r^ard  themselves 
as  suflfering  from  supervision  and  restraint ;  mey  are  happier 
and  frceer  if  looked  after  and  directed ;  in  feet  (granted  a  wise 
choice  of  masters  and  matron,  and  an  original  wise  fether  and 
mother)  they  are,  like  the  ordinary  British  citizen,  unread  in 
Auberon  Herbert  and  Herbert  Spencer,  quite  bUssfiilly  unaware 
of  the  degree  to  which  they  have  been  spoiled  of  their  "  natural " 
liberty.  Upon  this  point  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
expert  opinion  is  absolutely  unanimous.  In  most  schools  of  the 
kind  we  are  discussing  the  masters  have  been  chosen  largely  for 
their  power  of  understanding  boys  and  for  their  sympathy  with 
them,  and  accordingly  they  are  able  and  anxious  to  lay 
aside  the  master  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  become 
the  comrade.  Let  me  not  be  misimderstood.  The  master 
is  not  a  kind  of  intimate  "  chum "  of  the  bovs,  nor  a  more 
intelligent  "  ragster."  What  I  mean  is  that  the  bovs  are  con- 
stantly rather  in  the  society  of  their  masters  than  imder 
supervision,  accustomed  to  look  upon  them  not  as  ever-viffilant 
policemen  or  tyrants,  so  much  as  sympathetic  guides  ana  just 
rriends.  This  is  a  matter  upon  which  more  need  not  be  said  in 
theory,  though  it  be  all  important  in  practice. 

To  resume,  it  seems  wise  that  masters  should  be  nearly 
always  among  the  boys,  especially  among  the  small  ones,  not  so 
much  t^  supervise  as  to  be  ready  to  help  them  in  a  hundred 
ways.     If  we  j  Jlow  a  slight  latitude  for  circumstances,  existing 
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practice  seems  to  be  without  exception  somewhat  as  follows : — , 
Masters  are  always  in  the  room  at  work  and  at  meals,  and  one 
(by  turns)  is  ready  at  hand  at  all  times  of  indoor  leisure. 
Especially  is  he  on  the  spot  in  lavatories  when  changing  is  going 
on,  to  prevent  dawdling  and  to  check  that  weakness  ot  the  flesh 
which  water  almost  always  provokes. 

So,  in  the  dormitories,  a  responsible  master,  or  the  matron,  is 
near  at  hand,  and  the  boys  are  accustomed  to  expect — not  neces- 
sarily with  any  guilty  dread — the  entry  of  the  master  or  the 
matron,  or  the  master's  wife.  In  some  schools  assistant  masters 
sleep  in  the  larger  dormitories  or  sets  of  cubicles,  but  in  the 
majority  the  dormitories  are  kept  by  older  boys  onl}^  whije  in 
some  schools  the  headmaster  reserves  the  superintendence  by 
night  entirely  to  himself  or  to  responsible  women. 

At  games  the  custom  is  for  masters  to  play  with  the  boys,  or  to 
be  present  to  instruct  them — at  any  rate,  to  be  on  the  horizon. 
Finally,  during  outdoor  recreation,  it  is  essential  to  exercise  a 
proper  amount  of  watchfulness  against  persecution  (of  which 
more  presently),  and  various  forms  of  carelessness,  such  as  lying 
on  wet  grass,  exposing  the  head  to  a  mid-day  sun,  et  hoc  cjniiis 
oinne.     Before  we  leave  this  question  of  mastei's*  relation  with 
boys,    I  should    like    to    advert    shortly     to     a    point    upon 
which    there    is    a     considerable    difference    of    opinion.       1 
refer  to  the  question  of  smoking  in  the  presence  of  the  boys. 
Headmasters  are  agreed,  with  few  exceptions,  that  it  is  best 
in  Preparatory  Schools  to  dispense  with  the  formality  of  the 
academic  cap  and  gown.     It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  and  cum- 
brous.   Yet  a  large  majority  forbid  or  discountenance  smoking 
by  assistant  masters    in  the  boys*  presence.     I  confess  that  my 
s)rmpathies  go  wholly  with   the   minority.      This  strictness  of 
custom  seems  to  me  to  be  foolish,  illogical,  and  irksome.     Boys 
whose  fathers,  almost  one  and  all,  smoke,  do  not  connect  the 
practice  in  any  way  with  self-indulgence,  but  regard  it  as  an 
adjunct  of  age  and  the  glorious  state  called  "  grown  up."   Anyone 
who  has- enquired  into  the  subject  will  know  the  extraordinary 
ideas  small    boys   entertain    of   their  preceptors'  ages.     They 
probably  regard  them — even  the  youngest — as  old  enough  to  be 
their  fethers,  if  not  their  grandfathers,  and   they  judge  their 
actions  accordingly.     It  cannot  then,  we  hold,  be  in  the  boys' 
interest  that  the  iiabit  is  hidden  from  them.     They  regard  it  as 
an  inseparable  accident  of  maturity,  and  it  is  good  for  them 
to  realise   that   their   masters    have    a    privilege   which   the)' 
have    not.      Unless,     then,    it    be    in    tne     interests    of    the 
masters'  own  asceticism,  I  think  very  stronglv  that  they  should 
be  allowed   perfect  liberty  in  the  matter.    1  venture  to  think 
that  the  feeling  against  smoking  is  one  of  fashion  and  ill-con- 
sidered prejudice.     There  is  indeed  a  time  for  all  things,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  every  headmaster  should  be  able  to 
choose  his  men  better  than  to  get  hold  of  the  dreaded  "  short 
black  pipe  man,"  who  does  nothing  but  abandon  his  duty  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  smoke  and  a  lounge. 

The  consideration    of    the  connection  of  master   and    boy 
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paturally  brings  us  to  the  question  of  punishment.  Here,  again 
we  must  remmd  ourselves  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  special 
material.  We  do  not  legislate  either  for  the  mature  man  or  for 
the  incorrigible  offender.  The  established  practice  seems  to  be 
based  wisely  on  a  desire  to  avoid  punishment,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  all  minor  offences,  to  make  it,  when  resorted  to,  certain  and 
effective,  but  not  chafing  or  injurious  to  health  (and  calligraphy), 
and  in  graver  offences  to  use  corporal  punishment,  firmly  and 
swiftly.  Two  points  in  particular  call  for  notice.  One,  that 
in  my  opinion  some  offenders  undoubtedly  need  and  certainly 
profit  by  corporal  punishment.  Let  me  not  mince  words  on  this 
topic.  To  the  bully,  to  the  beastly,  to  the  habitual  idler,  nothing 
brmgs  home  his  oftence  soquicklyand  so  effectively  as  the  wisely- 
determined  rod.  Opinions  differ  no  doubt  on  this  point,  and 
discretion  is  occasionally  abused,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  value  of 
such  chastisement  is  acknowledged  by  most  men,  and  is  by  me 
taken  as  an  axiom.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  needful 
to  use  the  rod  seem  to  me  to  be  persistent  idleness,  ro7i^rioH^  amf 
deliberate  lying,  indecency,  and  bullying.  It  may  seem  at  first 
sight  that  the  last  does  not  call  tor  notice  in  a  Preparatory 
School,  but  even  a  short  experience  will  con\4nce  that  little  boys 
of  from  nine  to  ten  years  of  age  are  much  prone  to  persecute  and 
annoy  their  fellows,  and  it  is  with  such  that  the  argvmientvm 
ad  hftr/nlvm  proves  especially  convincing. 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  would  particularly  draw  atten- 
tion is  that  common  one  of  lying  from  terror.  Nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  could  be  more  wicked,  nothing  so  ill-calculated,  as  to 
punish  for  this  prevalent  oflfcnce.  The  cure  will  come,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  Avith  time  and  reason,  but  the  trick  cannot  be  eradicated 
by  chastisement  which  only  av»iils  to  increase  the  child's  fear.  It 
is  the  practice  of  some  masters  to  endeavour  after  a  scheme  by 
which  the  punishment  "  fits  "  the  crime.  Boys,  for  example,  who 
arc  noisy  over  their  food,  are  made  to  sit  quiet  and  alone,  or  to 
stand  upon  forms.  This  kind  of  punishment  is  said  to  be  effective ; 
but,  let  alone  its  impnxcticabihty  for  most  oflfences,  it  -seems  to 
me  rather  calculated  to  irritate  than  to  correct,  and  In  any  case 
likely  to  react  unfavourably  on  the  offender's  physiological  sub- 
stratum, which  is,  after  all,  in  many  cases  to  blame  for  these 
eccentricities.  Punishments  which  tend  to  confine  boys  within 
walls,  to  curtail  their  instinct  for  expansion,  to  tire  their  brain, 
or  to  cramp  their  handwriting,  are  to  be  deprecated.  Fines 
(except  to  replace  injured  library  books  or  to  pay  for  wanton 
damage),  are  a  grievous  mistake,  as  well  as  obviously  unequal. 
Many  schools  use  them  for  small  offences,  such  as  untidiness, 
trespass  upon  grass,  redemption  of  impounded  books,  etc.  etc.,  but 
to  me  it  seems  undesirable  to  mulct  boys  in  money,  even  for 
these  trivialities.  It  cannot  be  equal,  it  is  irritating,  and 
if  I  may  say  so,  unnatural. 

Where  punishment  is  necessary,  the  practice  of  most,  schools 
seems  to  favour  the  setting  of  a  small  amount  of  round-hand 
copy  to  be  done  well  and  in  a  limited  time,  rather  than  a  lai^e 
quantity  to  be  incontinently  scribbled :  the  imposition  of  a  short 
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passage  of  "  rep,"  or  Latin  vocabulary :  the  curtailment  of  small 
privil^es,  sucn  as  use  of  the  library :  or  the  infliction  of  some 
out-door  task,  such  as  drill  or  rolling.  Such  out-door  punish- 
ments are  not  always  suitable,  but  where  they  are  it  is  preferable 
to  use  them  in  the  interests  of  health.  Their  danger  lies  in 
excess  of  quantity,  which  would  exhaust  and  perhaps  injure  the 
boy's  physique.  In  the  matter  of  drill,  there  is  considerable 
weight  in  the  objection  which  has  been  urged  to  the  association 
of  pimishment  with  a  corporate  act  which  is  both  an  expression 
of  and  stimulus  to  unity  and  unanimity.  Punishment,  then,  is 
to  be  unusual,  prompt,  and  not  injurious  to  health  and  spirit. 
This  is  our  ideal.  But  if  punishments  of  an  irritating  dame- 
school  order  are  to  be  avoided,  surely  any  system  of  rewards  for 
good  conduct  is  to  be  emphatically  condemned.  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  grave  mistake  to  let  boys  think  of  good  behavioiu:  as 
something  unique  and  laudable,  a  thing  to  be  concretely 
rewarded,  and  I  most  heartily  detest  the  association  of  merit 
and  duty  at  this  early  age.  Boys  are,  perhaps,  keener  than 
anyone  upon  sincerity,  and  in  their  hearts — at  least,  the  best  of 
them — scorn  the  notion  of  doing  good  with  a  view  to  material 
gain.  Even  the  stem  old  method  of  an  ever-present  sanction  is 
surely  to  be  preferred  to  the  novel  system  of  the  moral  law 
sweetened  by  the  sugar-plum. 

In  the  matter  of  liberty  there  is  an  obvious  line  to  be  drawn 
l)etween  country  and  suburban  schools.  Most  schools  away 
from  towns  have  large  grounds  or  a  neighbourhood  where  a 
certain  range  of  liberty  is  possible ;  in  towns  and  their  environs 
it  is  plainly  necessary  to  institute  bounds  and  to  exclude  the 
temptations  of  shops  and  slums.  With  the  necessary  restric- 
tions the  principle  most  men  follow  is  to  allow  an  increasing 
degree  of  liberty  to  walk  in  free  groups  as  boys  grow  older,  more 
sensible,  resourceftil,  and  trustworthy.  In  the  case  of  younger 
boys  the  chief  objection  to  the  inaulgence  is  in  the  perilous 
tendency  to  sit  or  lie  on  wet  grass,  or  to  climb  impossible 
trees  and  walls.  At  school,  too,  dangers  attach  themselves  to 
freedom,  which  at  home,  where  a  boy's  "  people  *'  are  known, 
hardly  exist.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities    where   tramps    and  other  low   characters  abound.      A 

Sractical  difficulty  which  restricts  liberty  is  also  the  fact  that  the 
ay  is  cut  up  into  hours  for  school,  games,  carpentering,  music, 
and  so  forth,  until  very  little  time  can  be  found  for  roaming 
afield.  The  practice  of  most  schoolmasters  seems  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  a  generous  amount  of  liberty,  curtailed  necessarily 
by  the  above-mentioned  conditions. 

In  the  school  grounds  masters  are  always  **  about,"  though 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  surest  to  the  boys  that  they  are  in  any 
sense  being  "  watched."  The  seniors  are  allowed  to  walk  out  in 
groups,  if  they  ask  leave,  at  any  time  when  it  does  not  interfere 
with  games,  and  even  smaller  boys  at  times  enjoy  this  privilege, 
according  to  their  character. 

As  to  the  undesirablencss  of  "exeats,"  opinion  is  almost 
unanimous.     Many  masters  do  not  allow  them,  or  at  most  do  so 
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griul^n^ly  under  pressure  of  the  fond  parent,  who  here,  ai^  in 
othor  coniK^ctions,  is  the  real  fount  ot  difficulty.  There  is 
|M)ssi}»ly  this  in  favour  of  exeats,  that  a  long  term  tends  to  take 
the  heart  out  of  very  little  hoys,  while  in  some  cases  thev  may 
serve  to  keep  alive  a  wholesome  home  influence,  but  in  general 
they  are  likely  to  unsettle  the  mind  and  disorganise  the  stomach. 
Further,  surth  al)sentees  are,  of  necessity,  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
(^ontiict  with  epidemic  genus.  Upon  most  grounds,  then,  espe- 
cially if  a  school  is  in  tiie  country,  exeats  are  to  be  discounte- 
uanc(Ml. 

We  have  aln»^uly  alluded  to  dangers  cjiused  by  the  neighbour- 
hood ot  shops.  This  brings  us  back  to  a  pointy  of  some  mterest 
— the  great  matter  of  commissariat. 

The  a^-tual  daily  meals  are  really  a  nuestion  of  hygiene,  and 
in  this  sul)j(H*t  authorities  like  Dr.  Clement  Dukes  must  give 
tlu'  final  wonl.  It  may  be  well,  however,  t^)  mention  what  seems 
to  be  tlu;  usual  course.  The  bulk  of  s<*hools  evidently  believe 
in  a  lil)eral  r^ijinie  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  meat.  Here 
and  there  a  reactionary  expresses  his  sentiment  against  the 
modern  tendency  to  excess,  but  on  the  whole  we  lean  to  more 
variety  and  alnmdance  than  our  Spartan  forefathers. 

The  average  may  be  taken  to  be  three  square  meals,  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  tea,  supplemented  by  some  kind  of  light 
refreshment  (a)  before  e^irly  school ;  (fc)  between  break£fist  and 
dinner;  (<•)  either  alx>ut  4.15  or  just  before  going  to  bed.  In 
the  (jase  of  the  abnormal  boy  the  mother  or  the  physician  must 
(l(»cHle. 

A  nuich  more  difficult  point  in  school  management  is  that 
which  (^omes  under  th(>  general  and  suggestive  title  "  grub." 
Here  the  un>^.nimity  of  opinion  is  against  the  hamper,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  limited  tuck  shop.  There  is  a  struggle  to  get 
parentis  to  follow  express  advice  in  this  matter,  but  many  masters 
avoid  the  problem  of  the  rich  boy*s  hamper  by  throwing  its 
contents  into  the  common  stock,  and  diviainff  it  amongst  the 
boy's  table  companions,  aft^r  confiscation  of  the  more. infernal 
compounds.  A  rich  snob  may  do  a  deal  of  harm  by  his  grand 
hamper  and  his  abundant  pocket-mone)^.  On  the  other  hand 
absolute  prohibition  of  "grub  "  seems  unwise.  We  quite  believe 
in  letting  boys  get  sweets  and  "  tuck "  somehow.  There  is  a 
craving  for  it  which  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  a  part  of  Nature  s 
mysterious  design.  ''  Nafnm  von  nim  parevdo  vrtwitur,**  And 
therefore  it  is  best  to  organise  and  restrict,  not  to  forbid,  the 
instinct.  My  own  plan  is  to  have  a  sale  of  gnib  twice  a  week  by 
the  matron,  in  the  house.  The  modest  sum  of  twopence  or  lesw 
may  then  be  disbursed,  and  one  can  be  sure  that  whoWome  gfoods 
are  provided.  The  profits,  if  any  there  N?,  may  go  to  some  insti- 
tution— say  the  School  Library. 

With  regard  to   pocket-money,  it   is  wis(»  and  necessary  U 
strongly  discountenance  a  boy's  return  with  a  large  sum,     A 
the  same  time  it  exposes  a  fellow  to  temptation  to  be  wholl; 
deprivefl  of  ways  and  means.     It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  ban 
where  boys  make  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  Term.    Threepenc 
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a  week  may  be  added  to  the  individuars  balance.  Boj's  who 
draw  out  more  than  a  small  sum  should  l>e  asked  how  thcv 
intend  to  spend  it;  but  naturally  less  questioning  on  this  heail 
is  put  to  the  senior  and  more  responsible  boys.  Borrowing  and 
lending  money  are  strictly  for})i(l(len ;  but  the  question  of 
buying,  selling,  and  "  swopping"  is  most  difficult.  The  tendency 
is  to  rorbid  it  altogether,  except  through  a  responsible  medium. 
It  is  obviously  a  matter  which  lends  itself  with  ease  to  grave 
abuse.  A  possible  and,  in  my  opinion,  safe  solution  is  to  sanc- 
tion the  nractice  under  the  express  condition  that  the  traffic 
shall  be  aone  solely  through  the  headmaster,  or  through  some 
one  responsible  assistant  master;  and  a  breach  of  tliis  rule 
should  Tbe  understood  to  merit  condign  md  possibly  corporal 
chastisement. 

It  is  in  matters  of  the  kind  last  deidt  with  that  one  may  find 
valuable  help  in  the  support  of  the  elder  boys.  If  they  have 
learnt  to  count  over-reaching  in  such  matters  underhand,  mean, 
and  imgentlemanly,  an:l  at  the  same  time  know  that  they  are 
relied  upon  to  set  their  faces  against  any  secret  commercjc.  much 
of  one's  difficulty  is  removed. 

Upon  this  senous  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  older 
boys,  I  am  aware  that  masters  do  not  whollj^  agree,  whilst  in 
schools  there  is  considerable  difference  of  practice.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  small  boys  as  if  they  were  in  every  respect  mature  beings, 
so  that  any  measure  of  success  which  a  monitorial  or  prefect 
system  may  have  depends  upon  a  thorough  realisation  of  the 
peculiar  conditions,  and  a  careful  application  and  adaptation  to 
them.  The  interest  of  this  point  lustiiies  a  somewhat  lengthy 
discussion,  and  will  appropriately  bring  the  subject  of  scnool 
management  to  an  end.  Personally,  I  agree  with  the 
many  schoolmasters  who  believe  that  oven  among  little 
boys  from  8-14  years  of  age,  it  is  desirable  and  possible 
to  enlist  on  the  side  of  law  ana  order  the  senioi-s  and  those  who, 
from  skill  in  games  or  unique  character,  arc  naturally  prominent. 
This  has  to  be  done  by  finding  little  privileges,  and  imposing 
little  responsibilities,  in  the  way,  for  instance,  of  checking 
nascent  irregularities,  acting  as  your  spokesmen  now  and  again 
on  minor  occasions  when  you  wish  to  make  matters  known  to 
the  school,  but  yet  perhaps  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  call 
them  all  together  specially.  My  own  method  is  to  put  a  certain 
number  of  boys  in  tne  two  highest  forms — ^and  especially  one  boy 
who  is  known  as  captain  of  the  school  (often,  but  not  necessarily, 
the  head  boy  in  the  top  form) — on  a  rather  higher  footing  than 
their  fellows.  With  tnem  may  be  incorporated  two  or  three 
others  lower  m  the  school,  who  from  atiiletic  skill  or  special 
sounchiess  of  character  are  seen  to  have  attained  a  position  of 
influence.  These  are  chosen  to  be  captains  of  dormitories,  and 
to  some  extent  organisers  of  games :  they  are  allowed  at  times 
to  use  bicycles,  to  go  walks  in  the  country  side,  and  are  tiiken 
before  others  to  see  cricket  mat(*hes,  regattas,  &c.,  iS:c. 

They  are  rcMiiinded  now  and  again  of  their  position  as  one  of 
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responsibility — and  as  a  rule  they  show  themselves  equal  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  that  * 
all  this  must  be  done  with  grave  care  and  caution.  The  evils  to 
which  an  official  class  is  prone  are  not,  alas !  wholly  absent  from 
English  Preparatory.  School  life.  Little  boys  are  liable  to  become 
tyrants,  to  aouse  their  small  measure  of  authority,  and  even  to 
throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  "  wrong  and  robbery."  It  is 
one  of  the  most  disappointing  things  in  the  life  of  a  school- 
master to  iind  that  tiie  upper  boys,  in  whom  he  has  put 
most  trust,  have  proved  themselves  incapable  or  unworthy,  but 
here,  as  in  worlds  outside  our  scope  it  is  the  men  who  make  or 
mar  the  institutions,  not  the  institutions  the  men.  There  will  be 
failures,  and  it  would  ho  idle  to  pretend  that  anv  system  lias 
immunity  from  them.  On  the  whole— txnd  with  due  cAre 
—the  pra(*ti(;e  has,  in  my  experience,  worked  well,  and 
upper  boys  at  this  ago  have  shown  themselves  (due  allowance 
being,  of  course,  made  for  the  difference  in  their  respective  ages 
and  responsibilities)  fiiUy  the  ecjuals  of  prefects  at  Public 
Schools.  Granting  the  possibility  of  working  some  such 
system,  its  beneficial  results  are  obvious.  You  nave  on  your 
side  the  embodiers  of  the  best  part  of  the  tradition  of  your 
school.  You  have  what  may  be  the  most  dangerous  section 
of  your  community  definitely  committed  to  the  right  The 
gain  to  administrative  ease  is  great,  but  one  may  say,  without 
exaggeration  or  false  enthusiasm,  the  gain  to  morale  is  infinite. 

J.  H.  Wilkinson. 
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APPENDIX. 

Tlie  following  Api)eiidix  summarising  the  replies  sent  to  the  queries  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 

1.  Do  you  assign  any  powers^  responmhilitiesy  pnvlleges,  to  the  Head  of 
the  School  or  to  any  othei*  members  ? 

58  Yes, 

18  Only  in  dormitories. 

41  None,  or  practically  none. 

In  the  above  classification  no  account  has  been  taken  of  any  mention  of 
IKjwers,  such  as  a  boy  holds  when  captaining  his  side,  or  of  responsibilities, 
such  as  the  custodianship  of  a  school  library,  to  which  no  one  would  take 
exception.  The  endeavour  has  been  to  ascertain  how  far  the  principle  of 
investing  little  boys  with  authority  over  their  fellows  in  their  every-day 
life  is  carried  out  m  actual  practice. 

The  principle  is  recognised  in  fifty-eight  schools.  Power  is  officially 
delegated  to  the  captain  of  the  school  (not  necessaril  v  the  head  boy),  or,  as 
is  very  much  more  usual,  to  a  set  of  leading  l)oys,  wno  are  generally  called 
monitors  or  prefects.  The  extent  of  the  power  thus  delegated  varies 
greatly  in  the  several  schools.  In  many  cases  it  is  evidently  ([uite  trilling  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in  some  instances  these  httle  officials  are 
authorised  to  chastise,  fine,  or  report  offenders,  and  in  one  case  they  are 
described  as  "corresponding  to  Public  School  prefects  with  modified 
power." 

Many  of  the  Headmasters  who  object  to  the  principle  expressly  state 

that  they  encourage  their  leading  boys  to  maintain  a  good  tone  and  to  set 

ti  good  example  themselves.    As  one  of  them  puts  it,  "  The  principle  of 

iwblesse  obli<fe  is  impressed  on  the  highest  boys,  but  we  have  no  monitorial 

system.*' 

The  conditions  of  dormitory  life  are  exceptional.  Necessitas  non  habet 
leges  may  perhaps  be  fairly  pleaded  by  those  who,  objecting  to  this  principle 
in  general,  yet  admit  it  here. 

The  limited  space  at  the  command  of  the  contributors  has  of  course 
precluded  any  exhaustive  trefCtment  of  this  interesting  subject.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  put  the  case  as  1  ima^ne  that  it  appears  to 
thase  who  disapprove  of  the  monitorial  system  ;  but  it  must  be  unaerstood 
that  I  am  far  exceeding  any  authority  that  can  be  derived  from  their 
remarks. 

"  We  all  admire  the  boy  who  uses  his  influence  on  the  right  side  generally 
and  his  fists  in  emergencies  ;  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  our  business 
to  create  such  a  character.  To  invest  him,  however,  with  official  power  and 
title  is  to  lessen  the  efficacy  of  his  action,  which  is  greatest  when  it  is  most 
spontaneous. 

"  Moreover,  there  is  something  su^estive  of  priggishness  in  the  title  of 
monitor,  something  unnatural  in  this  very  young  censor  of  morals.  We 
have  to  look  on  to  the  time  when  he  will  leave  the  society  of  fellow 
monitors  for  that  of  fellow  fags,  and  will  regard  school-life  from  an  altered 
standpoint.  We  must  reckon  with  the  probability  of  a  consequent  reaction, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  natural  poacher,  who,  having  temporarily  ancl 
immaturely  worn  the  velveteens,  may  revert  to  his  ori^nal  leanings. 

**  No  consideration  of  benefit  to  the  community  justifies  us  in  sacrificing 
the  individual ;    yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the    community  do    really 
benefit.    Little  boys  seldom  iwssess  sufficient  moiul  courage  to  act  as  they 
ought  to  do  in  the  face  of  opposition  ;  it  is  unwise  to  reiK)se  in  them 
trust,  any  breach  of  which  must  be  most  unedifying. 

"  Lastly,  equipped  as  we  are  with  a  full  complement  of  officers,  men  whose 
speciid  merit  it  is  that  they  live  and  move  among  the  boys  on  a  footing  of 
intimate  friendship,  what  need  have  we  of  these  little  lieutenants  7 " 
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The  privileges  which  are  mentioned  as  the  rewards  of  monitors,  et^*., 
take  the  forms  of  {(i)  exemption  from  supervision,  more  particularly  iu 
their  country  walks  ;  (/>)  the  free  nin  of  the  library  or  extra  sitting-room  ; 
(r)  extra  pocket  money  ;  (d)  a  prior  claim  when  some  treat,  such  as  attend- 
ing a  big  cricket  match,  is  open  to  a  limited  number. 

2.   JVJiut  fornis  of  punnthnient  do  you  adopt  ? 

Apart  from  corporal  punishment,  detention,  and  fines,  which  form  the 
sui»jects  of  separate  ouestions,  the  following  are  mentioned,  and  they  are 
placed  in  order  according  to  the  frecpiency  with  which  they  are  named. 

i.  Penal  drill. 

ii.  Forfeiture  of  treati>  or  exceptional  half-holidays.     This  is  asually 
deijendent  on  a  system  of  conduct  marks  •  in  a  few  cases  the 
sins  of  individuals  are  visited  uj)on  the  multitude,  in  order  that 
"  all  may  work  together  on  the  side  of  order." 
iii.  Deprivation  of  luxuries, 
iv.  Roiling  the  cricket-ground. 
V.  Something  to  suit  the  crime. 

Do  f/ou  resort  to  co^pond  jninishinent,  andy  if  so,  for  what  kvnd  of 

'[fences  ? 

119  Yes. 
5  No. 

(Jf  thase  who  resort  to  cori)oral  punishment  there  is  only  one  who  advo- 
cates a  wide  use  of  it.*  Several  stat«  that  it  is  administered  by  the  head- 
niH^ster  alone ;  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn  whether  its  use  is 
ever  delegated.     Four  approve  of  the  birch  but  object  to  the  cane. 

The  general  drift  of  the  answers  implies  that  corporal  punishment  is  used 
very  sparingly,  and  is  reserved  for  very  serious  offences  :  the  latter  I  have 
categoried  according  to  the  number  of  times  they  are  named  : — 

Persistent  idleness 69 

Lying 40 

Grave  moral  offences 36 

Insubordination 35 

Cheating  or  stealing 14 

Bullying 14 

Ungentlemanly  conduct      -        -        -        -  10 

Breaches  of  dormitory  rules       .        .        .  ^ 

Wilful  mischief 1 

One  uses  it  **chietly  for  the  first  small  wilful  disobedience,"  and  three 
are  of  o])inion  that  it  should  never  be  used  for  grave  moral  offences. 

Do  you  ImjHjse  any  limits  an  *'  keepiwj  in  "  ? 

112  Yes. 
4  Xo. 

The  methods  by  which  detention  is  limited  are  as  follows  :  — 
(ft)  Forbidding  it  during  the  hours  of  organised  games. 
(0)  Apj»ointing  for  it  certain  fixed  hours  during  the  week,  and  excluding 

all  others. 
(c)  Imposhig  a  maxinuim  limit — say  half  an  houi*  a  day. 


*  "If  a  Ijoy  ('an  he  kept  in  without  injury  it  shows  that  boys  who  do  not  get 
detention  are  not  worketf  so  long  as  they  profitalily  might  be.  On  the  contrary 
supposition — />.,  that  hours  are  already  fully  long,  detention  must  mean  poor 
work  and  further  detention.  Cliiefiy  on  these  grounds  I  oondnde  that  %he 
shortest  punishiuoiit  is  the  best,  and  it  should  generally  take  the  fomi  of  mild 
jKjrsonal  chastisuinent.  Punishments  more  trithng  in  form  are  lightly  given, 
and  tend  to  cause  a  regime  of  frequent  pani^hments,  especially  at  the  hands  of 
junior  niafeters.  To  meet  the  case  of  super  sensitive  boys,  there  is  an  option  of 
detention  except  in  the  rare  cases  of  senous  offences." 
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(d)  Requiriug  the  master  personally  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
all  impositions  which  he  may  set.  (This  simple  method  will  l>e 
found  efficacious  in  all  except  acute  cases  of  excessive  zeal  on  the 
part  of  junior  masters.) 

One  headmaster  manages  to  sul^stitute  voluntary  for  compulsory 
detention.* 

Do  t/ou  set  **  lines  "  ? 

22  Yes. 
99  No. 

In  the  interest^  of  caligraphy  "coi)ies"  have  Ijecome  moi-e  usual  than 
**  lines."  Repetition  lessons  are  another  common  sul^stitute :  they  arc 
irksome  to  the  master  who  has  to  exact  them,  which  may  be  a  gain,  hut 
they  are  very  (exhausting  to  certain  1x)ys.  A  few  headnuvsters  recommend 
arithmetic  sums  instead. 

Do  t/on  use  ^fiues  ! 

m  Yes. 
'M\  No. 

In  a  dozen  of  the  former  cases  the  word  "  tine '  may  he  hardly  ap[M(i- 
priate,  the  i)enalty  being  limited  to  reparation  for  wilful  damage.  The 
maiority,  however,  imix)se  re^^ularly  fixed  tines,  mainly  for  tin  damage 
or  loss  of  booksj  and  for  untidmess.  Some  use  a  wider  fine-taritt'  ]>roviding 
for  unpunctuahty  and  other  faults  :  thus,  in  one  instance,  \ye  tind  that 
"  dirty  hands "  are  assessed  at  one  half-jienny,  while  "  skirmishing  in 
class-rooms,"  or  "  going  on  the  giuss,^'  costs  six])ei.ice.  In  another  ca.se  the 
tariff  principle  is  still  further  develoi)ed.+ 

Unfortunately  it  is  imi)ossible  to  entirely  dispense  with  punishments, 
but  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  of  a  desire  to  do  without  them  so  far  as 
is  possible.  We  .should  most  of  us  agree  that  the  Iwst  master  inflicts  the 
fewest  penalties. 

II    Wh/U  suffermstan  is  ej'tirised  hkj  the  iiinstevsl 

(fi)  Out  of  doars,  at  t/amesy  ami  at  times  of  leisure  ? 

(f*)  IndoorSy  at  ivork^  at  times  of  leisure^  in  the  dormitorits  1 

Sujjervision  of  organised  games  out  of  doors  and  of  work  indoors  is 
practically  universal. 
At  times  of  leisure  (both  indoors  and  out  of  dooi*s)  - 
In  56  schools  the  supervision  is  contiiiuous  ; 
In  30  schools  it  is  not  continuous,  but  a  master  is  always  "  within 

hail;" 
In  29  schools  it  Ls  not  comi)ulsory  on  the  masters ;  indeed,  in  six  of 
these  it  is  discouraged. 

As  a  rule,  the  assistant-masters  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  supervision 
of  the  dormitories ;  the  management  of  these  the  headma.ster  retains  in 
his  own  hands,  being  assisted  not  unfreiiuently  by  his  wife,  and  always,  of 
course,  by  the  school  matron.  Boys  understand  that  they  may  exj)ect  a 
visit  from  him  at  any  time,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  continuous  supervision  ; 
each  room  is  under  the  charge  of  a  boy-captain,  who  is  responsible  tt>  the 
headmaster. 

In  some  schools  assistant-nnisters  undertake  the  supervision  of  dormi- 
tories until  the  time  when  lights  are  put  out ;  in  r)nly  one  instance  is  theif 
mention  of  a  master's  cubicle  in  a  boys'  dormitory 


*  **  A  boy  can  redeem  a  *  turned  '  lesson  by  saying  it  over  iijj;aiii  of  Ids  own 
free  will  at  a  time  appointed  by  the  master.  In  consequence  detention  becomes 
useful  and  voluntary  instead  of  involuntary  and  almost  useless."  The  l>oy 
recovers  some  lost  marka  if  he  succeeds  in  saying  his  lesson. 

t  **I  have  an  arrangetl  sjstciii  :  most  punishments  apportion  so  many 
/Quits' to  the  boy,  which  CJin  be  worked  oil  in  a  variety  ot  ways,  r.(/.,  pay- 
ment of  one.lialfi)eimy— ten  minutes'  extra  work —silence  at  meals,  ct<".,  etc. 
On  the  other  h<inu  I  have  a  system  of  *  stars'  for  excellence  in  work  or  play, 
which  can  wipe  of!*  *  units.*  " 
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4.  Is  (here  any  eatra  coachiny  for  specially  clever  or  dull  bfjy«  ? 

38  No. 
74  Yes. 

Few  contributoi*8  state  whether  this  coaching  is  given  to  clever  or  to  dull 
boys.  From  their  replies  it  would  appear  that  it  is  mainlv  intended  for  the 
dullards;  but  the  examinations  for  Entrance  Scholarshipu  and  for  the 
Navy  are  both  mentioned  as  causes. 

5.  Do  you  exercise  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  a  boy*8  pocket 
avoneyy  or  on  his  spending  it  ?  Have  you  a  boyii  barJc  f  Do  you  give 
your  boys  a  tveekly  allowance  ? 

78  limit  the  amount  of  pocket  money,  mainly  by  advice  to  parents. 

25  do  not. 

80  exercise  restrictions  on  the  spending  of  pocket  money. 
7  do  not. 

88  have  a  boys'  bank. 

26  have  not. 

80  give  weekly  allowances. 
31  do  not. 

These  questions  mav  be  taken  together,  as  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
interdependent.  The  boys'  bank  is  the  key  of  the  situation,  and  the  usual 
course  is  as  follows  : — No  fixed  limit  is  set  upon  the  amount  which  a  boy 
may  bring  with  him  to  school,  but  parents  are  advised  to  observe 
moderation,  and  lOs.  to  20«.  seems  to  represent  the  usual  range.  The  sum, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  at  once  deposited  in  the  school-bank.  Dimng  the  course 
of  the  term  the  boy  may  draw  upon  his  deposit  whenever  he  pleases,  but  must 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  authorities  for  any  purchase  which  he  may  desire 
to  make.  In  these  circumstances  there  is  little  or  no  occasion  for  issuing 
weekly  allowances. 

The  advantages  of  this  system,  which,  with  minor  modifications,  is  usually 
adopted,  are  many  ;  purchases  of  tuck  can  be  closely  regulated  or  entirely 
stopped  ;  the  boys  cannot  borrow  or  lend,  buy  or  sell  to  each  other  ; 
servants,  and  possibly  others,  are  freed  from  the  temptation  of  appropriating 
moneys  which  little  boys  are  apt  to  leave  about  carelessly.  Moreover,  boys 
receive  the  guidance  which  one  contributor  declares  to  be  necessary  before 
they  can  learn  the  value  of  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  dictum,  "  A  boy  avn  only  learn  the  value 
of  money  by  sijeiidiiig  it  as  he  pleases."  Perhaywi  the  aaiuisition  of  such 
knowledge  at  so  early  an  age  is  relatively  unimix>rtant,  yet  we  all  can 
sympathise  with  the  aim  of  the  minority,  who  in  this,  as  other  matters, 
endeavour  to  reduce  restrictions  uix>n  their  boys  to  a  minimum. 

6.  Limits  of  I ibet^y  allowed  to  boys  in  different  parts  oft/ie  scfuxd.  Are 
they  always  under  supervision  ? 

This  question  has  elicited  no  information  beyond  that  which  has  been 
given  in  Question  3.    The  figures,  however,  are  slightly  diflferent. 

67  Pi'actically  always. 
44  No. 

It  may  be  added  that  several  contributors  protest  against  the  word 
"  supervision ''  as  savouring  of  espionage.  The  masters  are  with  the  boys, 
but  not  as  ix)licemen. 

In  mew  of  tfte  almost  unrtstricted  libeHy  alloioed  in  some  puJblic  schools^ 
for  which  we prejxirt^  do  you  allow  any  boys  to  take  country  walks  alone  1 

31  Yes. 

16  A  privileged  few. 

62  No. 

Two  have  given  up  the  practice  after  finding  that  the  right  was  abused. 
Two  say  that  thev  give  as  much  liberty  as  most  public  schools.  One  says 
that  boys  cannot  learn  to  use  liberty  >nsely,  if  they  never  have  any.    True, 
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but  the  personal  factor  in  all-imix)rtant.  The  be^t  possible  results  are 
obtaincKl  by  him  who  can  afford  to  grant  the  widest  liberty,  the  worst 
ix>ssible  by  him  who  grants  it  unwisely. 

7.  i>  i  you  (Ulow  "  ExeaU  "  ? 

(I  have  interpreted  the  word  as  meaning  a  break  in  the  term,  dming 
which  the  boys  may  go  away  for  two  or  more  days,  and  have  taken  no 
account  of  special  occasions  when,  for  good  or  insufficient  reasons,  a  lx)y 
may  be  called  away  by  his  parents.) 

29  Yes. 

81  No. 

Do  you  think  them  necessary  ? 

5  Yes. 
109  No. 

Of  those  who  judge  them  necessary  one  assigns  the  reason  "  for  cleaning 
class-rooms,"  while  three  imply  that  it  is  for  thfe  sake  of  "peace  with 
parents." 

Do  you  think  them  desirable  f 

9  Yes. 
97  No 

The  following  reasons  ai'e  given  for  their  desirability  :  - 

"They  are  refreshing  to  masters  and  boys,  and  pleasing  to  parents.'' 
"  They  give  little  boys  something  to  l<x)k  forward  to  :  the  idea  of  a  long 
term  without  any  break  rather  takes  the  heart  out  of  them." 

But  there  is  no  mistaking  the  attitude  of  headmasters  in  general ;  on 
other  subjects  they  may  make  exceptions,  they  may  qualifv,  they  may  even 
hesitate.  On  the  subject  of  "  exeats  "  they  speak  out  a  wnole-hearted  con- 
demnation, sometimes  with  a  bitterness  that  tells  of  a  yoke  that  galls. 
"  Most  unnecessary  and  most  undesirable,"  "  they  generally  break  up  a 
lx)y's  work  when  it  is  in  full  swing,"  "  there  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of 
trouble,  infection  and  other  illness. 

Have  you  any  method  of  enforcing  pu7icltuil  return  i 

40  Yes. 

33  No  (some  of  them  plaintively). 

24  No  need  of  such  has  been  felt. 

The  methuils  adopted  are:  (i.)  a  printed  notice  sent  to  parents ;  (ii.) 
moral  suasion,  entreaty,  and  scolding  addre.ssed  to  parents  ;  (iii.)  jnmish- 
ment  of  the  boy. 

Two  headmasters  adopt  methods  more  drastic.  One  tines  the  parent  a 
guinea  per  diem  during  ihe  boy's  absence  ;  the  other  writes  :  "  I  nave  had 
to  request  parents  to  remove  their  boys  when  there  has  been  a  collision 
Ijetween  scnool  views  and  p  irental  authority.  No  school  can  be  really 
efficient  unless  this  course  is  adopted  when  necessary,  and  at  whatever 
sacrifice." 

8.  Do  you  impose  any  restrictio)is  upon  buyimj  and  selling  among  boys  ? 

4  Make  no  iiiles. 
72  Forbid  it. 
44  Forbid  it,  but  allow  exceptions. 

The  exception  most  usually  allowed  is  a  bargain  which  has  been 
approve<l  as  fair  by  the  headmaster  or  other  authority  ;  but  a  few  allow 
interchanges  of  foreign  stamps,  and  two  i^rmit  lx>ys  to  sell  the  proilucts  of 
their  own  industry,  e.g.^  photographs. 

What  rules  have  you  as  to  hon^owing  and  lending  among  boys  ? 

4  Make  no  rules. 
96  Forbid  it. 
12  Say  that  the  working  of  their  boys'  banks  renders  it  impodeibl**. 
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9.  Are  the  sck^  hofjk'A  tfw  pi-fqie.rty  of  the  boys  or  of  the  school  f 

29  Of  the  school. 
81  Oftheboya. 
8  Partly  of  each. 

What  ahftat  the  dentructmn  of  boohs  7 

75  Replace  them  at  culprit's  exijense. 
7  Punish  the  offender. 

5  Take   a  lenient  view ;  "  fair  weiir  and   tear  demands  a 
liberal  margin." 

10.  Wfuit  kind  of  desks  have  you  found  best  ? 

The  answers  baffle  classification.  Single  desks  are  oftenest  mentioned  as 
best,  dual  desks  come  next.  Backs  are  desirable,  also  foot  rests.  Three 
contributors  prefer  the  ordinary  chair  and  table ;  one  dislikes  all  patent 
desks ;  one  says  :  "  No  lx)y  ever  sits  at  his  desk  in  the  correct  ]KMition, 
however  comfortable  it  may  be." 

The  general  iinpression  conveye<l  is  that  the  subject  has  not  been  very 
thoroughly  considered ;  also  that  the  various  desiderata  cannot  be  expected 
to  enter  into  the  saiiie  pattern.  The  ideal  desk  would  he  securely  fixed 
yet  easily  movable  ;  it  would  l>e  fitted  with  ink-wells,  but  reversible  :  it 
would  be  roomy,  but  not  exacting  of  space  ;  it  would  be  adjustable,  but 
simple  and  silent.  One  contributor  says  :  "  I  am  still  endeavouring  to  find 
a  good  one."* 

11.  Do  your  vt/isters  wear  cap  and  gown  ? 

58  Yes. 
58  No. 

Sixteen  of  the  former  say  that  the  use  of  these  insignia  is  reserveil  for 
chapel  or  State  functions. 

Have  you  any  rmles  as  to  their  smokimj  aiiioiuj  tlie  boys  ? 

JW  Allow  smoking  without  restriction. 

17    „  „         except  in  class-rooms. 

16    „  ,^         unless  the  master  is  "  on  duty." 

50  It  is  prohibite<l,  or  "  not  done." 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  argue.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  right  or  wrong  ;  the  appeal  is  on  the  one  side  to  common  sense,  on  the 
other  side  to  custom,  prejudice,  and  good  form,  or  perhaps  to  the  inde- 
finable feelings  which  have  created  and  underlie  these. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  in  these  |)apers  on  either  side.  Here  is 
the  appeal  to  common  sense  :  "  I  smoke  myself ;  the  fathers  of  my  boys 
smoke  ;  I  hope  that  my  boys  will  all  smoke  when  they  become  old 
enough  ;  meanwhile  they  know  that  they  will  be  flogg^  by  me  if  they 
attempt  it.  Ail  this  is  plain  and  above  board.  Concealment  would  only 
produce  misunderstanding.  If  I  might  not  smoke  among  my  boys  I  would 
not  smoke  at  all." 

Forty-seven  headmasters  take  some  such  view  as  this,  only  it  is  right  to 
add  that  seventeen  of  them  discourage  smoking  in  the  classrooms  and  the 
lioys'  part  of  the  house.    No  reason  for  this  distinction  is  given. 

The  appeal  to  custom  comes  somewhat  in  this  shape  :  "  In  no  profession 
is  it  customary  for  a  man  to  smoke  while  he  is  officially  engaged.  We 
masters,  whenever  we  are  in  the  buildings  or  grounds  of  the  scnool,  are 
more  or  less  officially  engaged."     Forty-thi-ee  headmasters  take  thin  view. 

An  intermediate  line  is  drawn  :  "1  expect  my  masters  not  to  smoke 
when  'on  duty.'  An  officer  does  not  smoke  on  parade,  thou^  he  will 
smoke  in  the  barrack -square  when  *off  duty.'"  To  this  or  some  similar 
modification  fifteen  incline. 

Lastly,  there  are  seven  heudmasters  \>h»)  iiuikf  no  ndes  on  tlie  subjtM't, 
yet  I'ecord  that,  its  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  their  masters  smoke  among  the 
iniys: 
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12.  ffaife  your  boys  any  special  dress  for  summer  or  7ennte7'  f 

58  No. 

25  Introduce  modiiicatious  in  summer. 

Thus,  in  eight  schools  fjrey  flannel  suits  are  wom  in  summer ;  in  fifteen 
schools  the  boys  wear  their  flannels  all  day  long  in  hot  weather.  In  one 
school  they  wear  their  flannels  all  through  the  year,  merely  adding  under- 
clothing for  cold  weather. 

What  do  you  consider  the  ideal  dress  for  young  l>oys  ? 

A  Norfolk  jacket  (loose  tweed  is  often  specified),  and  knickerbockers  is 
the  dress  which  finds  favour  with  most  of  the  contributors.  There  are  a 
very  few  supporters  of  the  Eton  dress  (for  Sundays  this  would,  however, 
appear  to  he  the  usual  dress),  Rugby  suits.  French  blouses,  sailor  suits, 
and  even  kilts.  There  is  a  preference  for  flannel  shirts  and  Eton  collars. 
One  contributor  emphasises  tne  imi)ortance  of  white  shady  hats  for  summer. 
Several  decline  to  o£Fc  r  an  opinion ;  one  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
inventing  a  suitable  dress ;  one  holds  that  "  the  ordinary  mother  is 
a  good  judge,"  an  opinion  with  which  many  of  us  would  probably  be 
inclined  to  agree,  wnatever  her  shortcomings  may  be  in  the  matter  of 
"  exeats  "  and  of  hampers. 

Do  you  insist  on  their  changing  into  flannel  foi*  their  yanies  ? 
There  are  only  four  schools  in  which  this  is  not  compulsory. 

13.  Have  you  a  School  "  G^-uh  Shop  "  ? 

18  Yes. 
95  No. 

(The  "  Grub  Shop  "  must  be  understood  as  including  sales  by  matron  or 
other  school  official.) 

Do  you  ill  low  hoys  to  go  to  such  shtjps  outside  the  scfiool^  and  under  wht.it, 
if  auif,  restHctimis  ? 

69  No. 
2  Yes,  without  restrictions. 
39  Yes,  with  restrictions. 

The  restrictions  are  : — 

i.  Reciuiring  each  boy  to  obtain  leave. 

ii.  Appointing  fixed  hours,  during  which  alone  it  is  allowable, 
iii.  Limiting  tne  amount  which  may  be  si»ent. 

In  eight  schools  an  authorised  **  man  with  a  basket "  attends  on  fixed 
occasions. 

14.  Are  ha/mpers  allowed  f 

85  Yes. 
35  No. 

[The  word  "hamper"  mast  l>e  uuderstcKKl  as  nieaiiiu^  "delicacies  sup- 
plied by  parents."] 

These  figures  do  not  fairly  reflect  the  balance  of  headmasters'  opinions 
regarding  the  desirability  of  hampers.  Several  discourage  what  tney  do 
not  actually  forbid,  and  several  limit  the  contents  of  the  namper  to  iresh 
fruit,  plain  cakes,  jam,  and  other  delicacies  suited  only  to  the  tea-table.  In 
twenty-three  schools  the  contents  of  hampers  are  distributed  as  conunon 
property ;  this  arrangement  obviates  some  of  the  more  serious  objections 
to  hampers,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  boy-opinion  may  press  uncomfort 
ablyuix)n  one  who,  owing  to  the  strong  views  of  an  unconforming  but  other- 
wise sensible  parent,  fails  to  contribute  to  the  common  stock.  One  head- 
master says  :  "  They  are  a  great  nuisance,  a  source  of  bilious  headaches  and 
numerous  other  ailments,'  and  the  general  impression  conveyed  by  the 
answers  is  that  headmasters  feel  that  they  are  dealinc  with  a  foe  that  must 
be  repressed,  or,  if  irrepressible,  must  have  its  teeth  drawn. 

The  one  school,  in  wiiich  "  hampers,  though  allowed,  are  never  sent,"  is 
distinctly  abiionnal. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  seventeen  headmasters  who  are  stalwart 
in  the  matter  of  "  tuck  "  and  refuse  to  admit  it  in  anv  shape.  Boys  do  not 
miss  it,  if  they  never  see  it  •  they  do  not  need  it,  if  the  requisite  amount  of 
sweets  is  provided  in  the  scnool  diet.  Last,  but  not  least,  a  rule  of  rigid 
repression  is  less  provocative  of  grumbling  and  vastly  easier  to  carry  out 
(exnei*to  credo)  than  one  which  admits  compromises. 

Perhaps  the  following  extract  may  seem  fanciful,  but  1  give  it  for  what 
it  is  worth  :  "The  boy^s  work,  as  shown  by  results,  seems  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  money  he  spends  upon  tuck." 

What  numOer  of  meals  do  you  consider  necessary? 

Full  Meals.  Supplementary  Meals. 

3  •        -        -        0 

3        ....        1 

3  -  -        -  2 

3  -        -  -  3 

4  ....  0 
4  -         -         -         -  1 

Only  two  schools  go  beyond  this. 

A.   J.   C.    DOWDINU 


In    5  schoolH  there  are 

„  18 

?> 

„  64 

?» 

„  13 

1» 

„  10 

»1 

„    4 

» 
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No  one  acquainted  with  the  present  stjxte  of  Education  in 
England  will  question  that  the  bulk  of  the  Prepaiiitory  School 
work  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and 
become  a  matter  of  private  enterprise.  With  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  this  system  it  is  not  the  pui*pose  of  this 
paper  to  deal.  The  question  certainly  admits  of  senous  discus- 
sion. Whatever  opinion,  however,  should  be  finally  held,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tnat  anyone  who  is  likely  to  succeed  in  this 
branch  of  educational  work  must  face  the  question  of  finance 
courageously  at  the  outset,  and  keep  it  constantly  before  his  mind. 
A  graduate,  who  gains  a  Public  Scnool  Mastership  with  a  desire 
to  train  himself  as  a  teacher,  is  able  to  follow  his  bent  to  the 
utmost,  with  his  literary  instmcts  free  from  commercial  fetters ; 
and  even  when  promotion  lifts  him  to  be  a  Housemaster  or 
Head  of  a  Grammar  School,  a  few  months  experience  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  enable  him  to  master  the  financial 
routine  which  is  incident  to  his  new  position.  But  with  the 
Preparatory  School  Headmaster  the  question  of  finance  is  ever 
present,  and  he  ought  to  realise  from  the  first  that  he  must  give 
to  it  as  much  consideration  as  it  receives  from  the  successful  man 
of  business,  though  he  must  not  expect  the  same  gilded  results.  In 
the  Preparatory  School  which  is  to  command  success  in  the  present 
era  of  fierce  competition  the  Head  must  be  not  only  Teacher  in 
school  and  Housemaster  at  other  hours,  but  also  an  able  Cashier, 
who  can  handle,  distribute,  and  appraise  at  their  true  value  the 
liinds  that  are  necessary  to  make  his  school  as  attractive  and 
efficient  as  is  possible.  To  realise  the  truth  justjstated,  it  will  be 
well  to  consicler  how  any  teacher  attains  the  position  of  Head- 
master of  a  Preparatory  School.  He  can  eitner  purchase  the 
existing  interest  of  some  school ;  or  he  can  set  to  work  to  create 
his  own  body  of  clients,  this  latter  step  being  only  possible  if  he 
can  lock  up  some  capital  to  maintain  himself  and  his  school 
till  the  clients  are  obtained.  In  each  case  some  capital  must  be 
forthcoming,  and  our  present  point  is  to  enquire  how  this  capital 
can  be  saia  to  be  invested  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  remunerative. 
No  one  knows  the  value  of  his  securities  till  he  has  tested 
them  by  quotation  in  the  open  market.  Let  us  apply  the 
same  test  to  our  Preparatory  School  capital.  Wnat  bids 
are  there  for  it  ?  Plenty,  surely,  iivith  such  a  large  body  ot 
assistant  masters  eaeer  to  marry  and  start  a  school  of  their 
own.  Numbers  of  these  men  are  ready  Avith  capital  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  but  that  limit  is  soon  reached,  as  a  Preparatory 
School  is  not  such  a  sound  basket  that  a  careful  man  can- 
afford  to  trust  it  with  all  his  eggs.  However,  with  such  com- 
petition for  our  property,  must  not  the  basis  of  investment 
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1)6  thoroughly  sound  as  regards  Preparatory  School  capital  ? 
Such  a  deiriand  must  surely  iE<»rce  up  the  price  of  the  capital  m 
use,  and  the  price  quoted  to  us  will  be  good.  Let  us  rest, 
and  be  thankful  that  our  wives  and  children  vnW  have  gilt- 
edged  securities,  should  we  be  taken  from  them.  Alas!  for 
a  foolish  dream,  a  baseless  fabric,  that  will  £all  and  crush, 
instead  of  sheltering  us.  Money  invested  in  a  sound  school 
vmi  sometimes  be  realised  at  a  profit,  owing  to  the  competition 
ior  A  point  cVappuiy  but  money  locked  up  for  starting  a  school 
is  as  pure  a  speculation  as  can  be  found  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  to  appreciate  this,  one  must  reflect  that  the  larger  the 
capital  invested  the  greater  the  probability  of  the  school  being 
attractive  to  the  parents  of  pupils  who  may  or  may  not  come. 
Of  course  a  great  vovp  may  ha  made,  but  the  theory  of 
chances  is  a  basis  of  investment  more  jwpular  with  the  st/H^k- 
jobber  than  the  stcadv  investor. 

Let  us  now  oxamme  the  causes  which  impair  the  chances 
of  gaining  on  the  average  more  than  a  moderate  return  from 
capital  invested  in  a  Preparatory  School.  The  drain  on  the 
turnover  of  Preparatory  S<*iiools  is  very  severe,  and  this  drain  is 
partly  justiliable,  parti v  the  reverse.  The  public  demand  ver\* 
rightly  expensive  trainmg  and  high  intelligence  in  the  teachers : 
schoolrooms  of  good  design,  and  well  eauipped  with  efficient 
apparatus;  domestic  buildings  of  suitable  construction,  and 
well  furnished  with  all  the  requirements  of  modem  society. 
These  needs  are  often  costly,  but  are  exacted  with  justice  from 
those  who  profess  to  train  the  children  of  the  upper  classes. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unc^uestionahle  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  parents  to  secure  for  their  boys  an  amount  of  personal 
comfort  and  even  luxuiy  quite  at  variance  with  the  standard 
of  living  which  rightly  prevails  at  the  Public  Schools,  for 
which  thoy  are  being  prepared;  and  this  tendency  naturally  loads 
on  to  a  habit  of  allowing  the  choice  of  a  school  to  be  determined 
by  minor  details  which  are  simply  showy  and  superficial,  ignoring 
the  question  of  how  the  main  requisites  are  likely  to  be  suppliecf. 
The  result  of  this  must  be  that  the  Hcjidmaster,  who  wishes  to 
avoid  suffering  from  competition,  must  indulge  in  expenditure 
which  he  considers  quite  unnecessary;  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  his  boys  would  be  amply  secured  without  it.  And  while  he  is 
C4illed  upon  to  pay  more  largely  with  one  hand,  he  is  often 
debarred  from  receiving  what  he  considers  his  due  with  the  other; 
for  one  result  of  fierce  competition  must  always  be  that  then>  are 
constant  requests  for  a  lower  scale  of  fees,  w'hich  only  the  verv 
successful  schoolmasters  are  able  to  resist :  and  it  is  best  in  any 
statement  to  deal  with  the  average,  and  not  the  extreme  at  either 
end.     The  heart  would  require  more  than  "  its  triplex  "  to  be 

Eroof  against  a  fair  entreaty  backed  with  a  promise  of  several 
oys :  but  iigain  the  profits  suffer.  An^  we  not  also  living 
in  times,  when  the  unreasonable  >vishes  of  parents  for  the 
exceptional  treatment  of  their  sons  have  often  to  be  gratified 
at  great  expense  by  the  foster-parent  ?  With  all  these  passiUe 
items  to  set  on  the  debit  side,  what  percentage  of  profit  may  the 
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Preparatory  Schoolmaster  expect  on  the  average  fi'om  his  cjipit^il  ? 
It  is  more  difficult  than  an  outsider  would  imagine  to  stat^  the 
average  amount  of  this  percentage.  It  is  often  assumed  that 
for  so  many  boys  there  is  so  mucn  profit,  and  that  the  mte  of 
profit  is  greater  as  numbers  increase ;  but  this  is  one  of  those 
dangerous  half-truths  which  none  but  those  who  place  them- 
selves absolutely  in  the  hands  of  an  educational  agent  would 
venture  to  accept.  The  truth  is  that  with  most  rreparatory 
Schools  the  profit  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  profit  and  loss  accoimt 
has  to  be  carefidly  balanced  before  one  can  be  certain  of  it. 
There  are  undoubtedly  old  established  schools,  the  connexion  oi 
which  Ls  so  wide,  and  well  assureil,  that  they  are  not  calleil  upon 
to  incur  'the  expenditure  which  is  imperative  in  others.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  public  demand  for  changes 
in  the  style  and  equipment  of  schools  varies  so  rapidly, 
ivccording  to  the  fleeting  fashion  of  the  hour,  that  tlu^ 
capital  locked  up  at  the  start  seems  to  nwd  ever  fresh 
accretions  in  the  way  of  money  laid  out  in  improvements  that 
are  necessary,  if  the  school  is  to  remain  attracitive.  As  an  instance 
of  this  constant  drain  the  accounts  of  a  large  Preparatory  School 
of  over  100  boys  show  that  during  the  last  seven  years  there  has 
been  a  turnover  of  £85,000,  and  yet  a  mortgage  of  £8,000  on  the 
school  still  remains,  in  spite  of  the  personal  expenditure  of  the 
Headmaster  being  even  less  than  moderate.  In  this  case  £45,000 
is  put  doAvn  as  tne  minimum  cost  of  improvements.  Another 
school  with  a  turnover  of  £77,000  for  the  same  period  is  debited 
^th  a  capital  expenditure  of  £30,000.  In  both  these  oisvi? 
careful  accounts  have  been  kept.  Another  master  of  a  successful 
day  school  speaks  of  a  Cixpital  of  £5,000  as  having  been  need(*d 
to  launch  his  school ;  while  during  twenty  years  he  has  spent 
Quite  £2,000  more  in  improvements.  One  hardly  wonders 
tnat  with  such  a  laudable  desire  to  keep  his  school  efficient, 
he  has  not  been  able  to  pay  off*  more  than  half  the  mortgage 
effected  at  the  outset 

While  there  is  this  growing  need  for  making  these  additions 
to  capital,  while  salaries  mount  up,  wages  increase,  and  rates 
multiply  indefinitely,  the  average  of  fees  ootained  by  Preparatory 
Schools  is  far  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  It  woidd  not 
be  fer  wrong  to  say  that  in  those  ten  years  profits  have 
diminished  by  25  per  cent.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  British 
public  who  desire  a  good  supply  of  Secondary  Education 
m  its  elementary  stage  that  so  much  capital  has  l)eeu 
devoted  from  private  sources  towards  furnishing  this  supply ; 
for  it  cannot  Ix)  questioned  that  they  have  obtained  a 
splendidly  equipped  system. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  det^iil  the  various  fonns  of  expenditure 
entailed  by  this  system. 

When  a  young  graduate  leaves  the  University  a  master- 
ship at  a  good  Prepiratory  School  offers  him  a  very 
well  paid  post  ;  his  salary  gencrallv  l)ogins  at  £100  witli 
lioard  and  lodging,  and  men  who  throw  themselves  into  the 
work   and   make   themselves   useful   and   efficient   can   rapidly 
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double  their  salary :  there  was  an  instance  lately  of  a  good 
mathematician  being  offered  a  resident  mastership  of  £300 
a  year  to  start  with.  This  paper  is  not  concerned  with  the 
vexed  question  of  the  ultimate  prospects  ot  assistant  masters, 
but  the  average  income  of  a  large  oody  of  resident  masters, 
visiting  teachera,  drill  sergeants,  etc.,  can  be  easily  seen  to  be 
a  serious  item  in  the  preparatory  schoolmaster's  balance  sheet. 
Besidas,  is  the  time,  attention,  personal  supervision,  and  organis- 
ing power  demanded  from  the  Head  to  be  assessed  at  nil  {  An 
income  of  at  least  £500  is  not  an  exorbitant  sum  to  rewanl 
such  constant  attention,  and  if  this  is  below  the  average  income 
of  Preparatory  School  Headmasters,  which  I  fear  is  the  case, 
there  is  in  this  sphere  of  Education  a  large  amount  of  Underpaid 
labour  presented  annually  to  the  public. 

No  schoolroom  is  now  regarded  as  properly  furnished  unless 
equipped  with  mo<lern  type.s  of  desks  and  seats,  well-drawn 
maps  and  diagrams,  and  snelves  lined  with  the  books  of  a  good 
school  library.  This  expenditure  alone  easily  rises  bejond  £100 
for  a  school  of  any  size.  Again,  every  schoolmaster  is  tempted 
to  add  to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  his  school  by  enlarging 
his  buildings.  In  fact,  building  operations  are  a  very  maelstrom  in 
their  absor|)tion  of  savings.  Let  the  instance  alrea<ly  recorded  of 
£45,000  be  recalled,  while  a  leading  school  in  the  North  of 
England  is  said  to  have  cost  nearer  £50,000 ;  and,  to  descend 
to  a  lower  level,  a  school  for  thirty  boys  had  quite  a  plain 
dormitory  and  schoolroom  added  to  it  at  a  cost  of  £1,500. 

Buildings  both  absorb  money  and  demand  brains  for  their 
arrangements,  and  both  have  been  lavishly  given  to  Preparator}' 
Schools.  The  training  of  the  boys'  bodies  is  now  rightly  insistecl 
on,  and  requires  the  provision  ot  gymnasia,  baths,  and  playing- 
rooms.  No  one  can  hope  to  build  a  proper-sized  gjminasium, 
even  of  wood,  and  fit  it  with  apparatus,  under  an  expenditure 
of  at  least  £200,  and  for  large  numbers  that  sum  may  easily  be 
trebled.  The  cost  of  a  bath  depends  largely  on  tlie  site  and 
its  power  of  adaptation :  but  £150  is  a  minimum  estimate 
for  one  of  adeouate  size,  and  if  it  is  covered  in  and  heated, 
more  than  double  that  sum  will  be  needed.  The  cost  of 
playingf-roojus  and  cricket  fields  varies  indefinitely  according 
to  position  and  loc^ility,  Init  there  are  several  schools  which 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  £50  for  the  use  of  a  suitable  field. 
Beyond  all  these  there  is  the  cost  of  museums,  libraries,  and 
workshops.  In  the  face  of  those  details  all  neceasary  to  com- 
plete efhciency,  who  would  deny  that  a  Preparatory  School 
is  a  venture  that  chills  for  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
capital  ?  And  yet  that  capital  furnishes  but  a  moderate 
certainty  of  adequate  financial  return. 

The  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  is  embarked  on  the  most 
capricious  of  all  trades  ;  though,  as  regards  brain  and  character, 
his  work  may  be  of  the  noblest.  The  best  efforts  of  the 
most  capable  headmaster  may  fail  absolutely  through  no  fault 
of  his ;  for  there  are  ever  hovering  round  him,  like  bad  dreams, 
u  flock  of  phantom  elements  of  milure.     A  health  certificate  is 
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now  rigoroiuily  exacted  bv  every  headmaster  from  lx>ys  on  their 
return  after  "holidays  ;  but,  wliile  such  a  stej)   mjiy   cultivate 
greater  care  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  sign  the  certificate 
It  cannot  guarantee  immunity  from    illness,  which    may    be 
introduced  at  any   time   latent   in   the   system  of  some  bov. 
A    detached    sanatorium — another    costly    building    item — ^i? 
generally  the  appendage  of  a  Prepamtory  School,  and  though 
the   isolation   which   it   pro\-ides   is  a   great   safeguard  against 
the  rapid  spread  of  any  epidemic,   its  ettective  arrest  of  con- 
tagion   is  dependent   on  a    good  deal  of    luck   in   detecting 
the  first  signs  of  sickening:  before  the  patient  becomes  infectious. 
The   long  list  of  complamts  enumerated  on  our   certificates  is 
ever  present  to  warn  us  that,  take  whatever  precautions  we  mav, 
we  are  very  near  a  danger  that  may  imperil  our  welfare.     Xor  is 
the  area  of  danger  confined  to  our  o\m  s^-hool :  for  we  have  of 
late  j'ears  seen  disastrous  eftects  resulting  ui  certain  towns  on 
the  South  Coast  from  the  outbrejik  of  c]>idomi<-s.  which  f-rcated  a 
panic  in  the  minds  of  parents.     It   wf»uld  not   In-   difficult    to 
suiQuion   witnesses  who  would   tell    the  storj-  of  their  srhools 
being  virtually  ruined  by  this  very  pmic.     A  teirible  phantom  is 
the  apathy  of  local  sanitary  authorities. 

Asain,  the  connexion  of  a  Preparatorj'  School  often  depends  s#j 
much  on  thepersonaUtyof  the  headmaster  that,  if  it  is  broken  by 
liis  sudden  death,  before  continuity  is  establishefl  with  a  successi^>r, 
its   value   is  sadlv  impiire<l  as  a  realisable  asset:    for.  though 
2^ickness   or  deatb  may  impair  the  value  of  any  buNi!ies>.  ilie 
^ftect    Is    trebled   where    tne    dMminant    far-tor   of  ^wfo^^    i> 
jporsonaUty.     Further,  there  mav  l»e  often  letters  tliat    vex  the 
Tieart     of  a    Preparalor}     Hcauf.   but    none    an-    so   trjin*;   i^> 
those  that  bring  to  his  notice  -^jme  laches  or  unjust  conduct 
on  the  part  of  his  assistant  master^.     He  fc-«/K  that  nothing  ^an 
^livest    nim    of    responsibility    for    any    wrong    that    has  lieen 
inflicted  or  any  irre^ilarity  tliat  ha>  causefl  dissatis&ction :  but 
.at  the  same  time  he  knows  that  what  has  ocourre<l  has  been  done 
5n  direct  contravention  of  his  Hear  instructions,  and  that  his 
experience  of  the  offender  has   never   hA  him  to  exix.<'i  this 
<U^oyaltT    from    him.     Well   ordere^l   Preparator\-   Schools   re- 
semble £appv  households  of  young  people  m>  much  more  than 
corporate    widies,   that    the   acts  of  individual   members   raise 
or    lower   the    reputation    of    the  .school    more   rapidly   than 
is   the   case   with  larger   schools.      Lastly,   the   iKiOular  bre^rze 
must  fiU  the  sails  of  the  Pref>aratory  5?chrxil   Urk.  if  it   is  to 
make  ?ood  weather :  and  what  a  fickle-  wind  it  may  often  prove  ! 
Surelv  it  must  be  s^miCthing  more  than  a  d^-sire  ot  profit  that 
akes  level-headed  men  sink  their  money  in  buildinjrs  founded 
such  quicksands.    Frei^aratory  .V:h^>r,]«^  .^ve  tor  a  v^ry  few  are 
no  Eldorado  r.r  Klondvke.  but  a  v.  n  banlly  worked  k.iI  which 
needs  constant   r-ultivation,  ^nd  the  rTOfA  of  wbicli.  aie  often 
snatched  awav  bv  ii:flu<rce-  ^s  fickle- a^  BntJAh  weather     I  he 
need,  which  hV-  >.een  alr^^dy  emphawJM;.l  of  k^-^-jnuii  abrr^.t  of 
the  times,  entails  such  a  constant  drain  oi  t^-^^mtom  and  money 
that  the  perrnentacre  realJM:^!  can  never  U  higb.     Many  mi^x-^HM 
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men  have  calculated  that  4  per  cent,  is  the  outside,  interest  they 
are  reaping  on  all  the  capital  that  has  been  sunk ;  and  the  man 
would  be  sanguine  who  could  ever  hope  to  realise  at  par  the  capital 
invested.  Yet  England  surely  may  take  it  as  a  good  sign  for  the 
future  training  of  her  young  citizens  that  she  can  find  so  many 
men  of  high  character  who  are  so  fired  with  educational  zeal  as 
to  1)0  willing  to  risk  their  money  on  a  thoroughly  insecure 
finanf'ial  basis. 

C.  Black. 
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It  is  not  proposed  in  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to  cover 
the  wide  field  of  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  education 
of  young  children,  but  rather,  with  a  view  to  the  much-desired 
continuity  of  education,  to  show  hoAv  the  mental  training  of  the 
child  destined  to  go  to  a  Preparatory  School  may  be  best 
harmonised  with  the  existing  conditions  of  those  schools.  It  is 
not  intended,  however,  and  it  is  necessary  to  say  this  at  the 
outset,  to  set  iip  the  mental  training  of  the  Preparatory  Schools 
as  an  ideal  education  for  the  young  boy.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  competent  judges  it  is  too  exclusively  linguistic  and 
mathematical,  and  takes  little  account  of  other  important  sides 
of  education.  Into  the  reasons  for  this  it  is  unne(?essary  to  enter 
here;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  any  wise  system  of  home 
education  will  aim  at  supplying  these  deficiencies  to  some  extent. 

It  will  be  best  to  fix  the  limit  of  home  training  at  nine  years, 
and  this  for  many  reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  few  boys  are 
suflSciently  independent  in  their  habits  to  leave  home  before  this 
age,  nor  Is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  removed  earlier  from  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  mother  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  a  boy's  education  should  be  broken  by  as  few  changes 
as  possible,  and  that  the  second  stage,  from  nine  to  fourteen, 
should  be  at  one  school  and  under  one  system  of  teaching.  Now  the 
forms  of  a  Preparatory  School  are  invariably  graduated  on  a 
Latin  standard,  and  the  course  of  teaching  is  made  continuous 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  many  schools  it  is  found  advisable  to 
have  a  beginners'  class  for  boys  who  have  been  insufficiently  pre- 
pared in  elementary  subjects ;  but  the  well-prepared  boy  of  nine 
can  take  his  place  m  the  lowest  Latin  form  to  begin  the  language 
then,  and  with  five  years  before  him  can,  if  he  be  of  average 
ability,  secure  sufficient  time  in  the  highest  form  to  ensure  a 
good  position  in  any  Public  School  Entrance  Examination,  or,  if 
ne  be  a  clever  boy,  to  ^vin  an  Entrance  Scholarship. 

It  rarely  happens  that  an  older  boy  is  able  to  (jualify  for  a 
higher  form,  and  if  he  does,  he  labours  under  the  disadvantages 
of  a  change  of  teachers  and  probably  a  change  of  text-book  and 
system.  It  has  been  shown  by  recent  statistics  that  the  actual  age 
of  entry  is  on  an  average  rather  over  nine  and  a  half.  Boys  enter 
from  eight  to  eleven,  roughly  speaking  [  that  is,  some  exception- 
ally independent  or  less  amenanle  to  petticoat-government  come 
earlier,  others  come  later,  either  because  they  have  been  kept  at 
home  for  reasons  of  health,  or  because  parents  prefer  a  prelinunarj- 
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breaking  in  at  a  clay  school  or  at  one  of  the  pretty  numerous 
boarding  schools  for"  little  boys  which  are  conaucteii  by  ladias. 
There  are  not  a  few  excellent  Preparatory  Schools  which  I'eceive 
day  boys,  and  where  such  a  school  is  available  nothing  can  be 
better  tlian  this  combination  of  home  training  with  the  whole- 
some intlucnct^  of  corporate  school  life — a  system,  moreover,  by 
which  continuous  education  maybe  secured  from  a  very  early 
ngc  till  the  boy  goes  to  his  Public  School;  but  these  advantages 
are  not  to  he  had  in  country  districts,  while  in  great  towns  such 
schools  arc  often  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  open 
spaces  for  playgi'ounds  and  })roviding  for  the  organised  school 
games  whi(^  are  so  importiuit  a  factor  in  a  boy's  education. 

The  (luestion  then  for  our  consideration  is  this,  "  How  may  a 
yoimg  boy  Ix)  t)est  educated  up  to  the  age  of  nine  for  his  school 
career  ? "  The  first  and  last  essential  is  tliat  he  should  be 
interested  in  what  he  learns,  and  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  good  mentid  habits  and  good  methods  of  work.  What 
he  lias  learnt  is  of  no  importance  whatever,  compared  with  how 
he  has  learnt  it.  The  interest  that  a  lx)y  takes  in  his  work  is  vcrj* 
little  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  task  before  him,  but  is  always 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  power  of  achievement  which  is 
awakened  within  liim  by  clciir,  judicious  and  stimulating  teaching. 
He  must  be  taught  from  the  first  to  aim  at  a  high  st^indard  of  "" 

thoroughness  and   accturacy  and   a   habit   of  concentrating  his  ^ 

attention  on  the  work  ui  hand.     Nothing  is  more  useful  tea  boy,  ^^ 

when  he  goes  to  school  and  takes  his  place  in  a  class  of  eight  or        -:«• 
ten  boys,  than  the  power  of  thoroughly  mastering  a  given  piece  of      "^  .f 
Avork  in  a  given  time.     Every  lesson  should  thereiore  be  short      .:#-i 
and  should  be  required  to  be  known  perfectly  within  a  reasonable     ^:^e 
time.     If  the  child  cannot  do  it,  shorten  the  lesson  rather  than   ,M~.Mn 
extend   the   time.      It   nuist  be  confessed   that   these  general  J^^^ 
principles,  sufficiently  obvious  to  an  experienced  teacher,  are  Uxx-z^-^o 
often  neglected  in  home  training.    The  position  of  a  governess  iiL^r^K:  ji 
a  private  family  is  one  of  much  difficulty  and  claims  our  fullesti^^^sst 
sympathy.     Unless  the  heads  of   the    family  are    persons  oir^iz^of 
exceptional  knowledge  and  discrimination  in  eaucational  matters^- jl  ^■s, 
the  temptation  may  be  overpoAvering  to  push  on  as  fast  as  possible  X^e 
and  show   by  *  results '   that  the  pupil  is  getting  on,   that  issi  m:  is, 
is  doing  more  advanced  work.    From  this  springs  a  whole  cropo^i:^    -of 
evils,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  less  quick-witted  childrenczKr^n, 
diflficulties  are  skimmed  over,  the  teacher  following  the  line  ocu^       of 
least  resistance ;  to  save  friction  injudicious  help  is  given,  the  bo^<::>^oy 
laarns  no  standard  of  thoroughness  or  accuracy,  and  loses  interest*  ^s  '^^^ 
because  he  loses  (or  has  never  gained)  that  sense  of  power  whicr^:> -^^^^ 
enlivens  the  dullest  subject  ana  is  the  mainspring  of^ mental  proo^*'^'^" 
gi-ess.  To  the  Preparatory  School  is  left  the  heaviest  of  all  heav^^^i^-^^^^ 
tasks — the  unteaching  of  bad  methods  and  bad  mental  habits.    '  * 

am  putting  an  extreme  case  to  illustrate  a  tendency  and  a  danger -^>"^^^- 
I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  this  is  confined  to  home  teachin^:3K:-«Tfl^ 
or  to  lady  teachers.     Th(5  same  tendency  may  be  observed  i?  '^ 

University   men   who   are   lairning  their  work   in  PreparatoK'  ^djsory 
Schools,  but  it  is  more  quickly  corrected  in  the  organised  sj-st-eni     ^^^  of 
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a  school  where  the  teacher  profits  by  the  experience  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  frequent  examination  and  criticism  of  his  work.  The  true 
remedy  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  frank  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  teaching  of  the  young  is  a  difiicult  art,  demanding  patient 
study  as  well  as  natural  gifts,  on  which  no  one  should  be 
permitted  to  embark  without  careful  preliminary  training. 
This  truth  is  far  from  being  generally  accepted  by  the  head- 
masters of  either  Public  or  Preparatory  Schools,  who  share  between 
them  the  responsibility  for  the  educ^ition  of  yoimg  boys.  In  the 
sphere  of  home  education  much  good  work  has  been  aone  in  this 
direction  by  the  Parents  National  Educational  Union,  wliich  at  its 
House  of  Education  at  Ambleside  is  turning  out  a  supply  of  well- 
trained  governesses ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  women 
teachers  have  hitherto  show  n  a  far  greater  appreciation  than  men 
of  the  value  of  training,  and  far  greater  readmess  to  avail  them- 
selves of  opportunities  of  obtaining  it. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  besides  having  learnt  good  methods 
and  habits  of  work,  but  little  equipment  m  actual  knowledge  is 
necessary  for  a  lx)y  entering  a  Preparatory  School  at  nine  years  of 
age.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  learned  to  read  Auently, 
*to  spell  easy  words  coiTcctly,  and  to  write  with  fair  ease.  Until 
these  difficulties  are  surmounted,  progress  in  other  subjects  can 
only  be  very  slow.  In  arithmetic  it  is  well  that  lie  should  have 
acquired  reul  facility  in  the  working  of  the  four  simple  rules 
l)oth  orally  and  on  paper ;  experience  shows  that  the  boys  who 
have  once  gained  this  facility  have  little  trouble  with  more 
advanced  work.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  boys  are  to  get 
their  main  gi*aminati(^al  training  from  Latin  (and  perhaps  Greek) 
it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  attempt  more  English  Grammar 
than  the  elementary  principles  which  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  all  languages,  and  which  are  most  easily  learnt  in 
English.  These  principles  will  be  (1),  the  meanings  of  the  parts 
of  speech  and  the  parsing  of  English  words  ;  (2),  the  construction 
and  analysis  of  the  simple  sentence.  With  this  foundation  a 
boy  may,  if  he  have  time  and  opportunity,  begin  Latin,  and  it 
will  be  to  his  advantage  to  have  learned  by  heart  the  con- 
jugation of  the  Regular  v  erbs  and  the  declension  of  Substantives 
and  Adjectives.  Unless  skilled  teachhig  is  available  it  would  be 
better  not  to  proceed  further  than  this.  The  time  for  beginning 
French  will  depend  much  on  opportunity.  The  young  boy  will 
hardlv  be  able  to  give  much  time  to  both  French  and  Latm  in 
addition  to  other  necessary  subjects.  He  should,  therefore,  give 
more  time  to  Frem^h  or  to  Latin,  according  as  in  the  one  or  in 
the  other  the  better  teaching  may  be  available.  In  teaching 
Friench,  pronunciation  should  be  carefully  studied  from  the 
outset — tne  pupil  must  have  regular  drill  in  the  commoner  of 
those  sounds  Avhich  do  not  come  naturally  to  an  English  mouth. 
Very  easy  reading,  learning  very  easy  poetry  by  heart,  and,  if 
possible,  conversation,  are  more  useful  to  the  beginner  than 
grammar  rules.  The  French  learnt  from  French  nurses  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  worth  much.  The  teacher  uulst  be  an  educated  person 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  both  English  and  French. 
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Considering  the  predominant  part  that  is  played  by  memory 
during  these  early  years,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  insist  on 
the  intelligent  use  of  it.  rfo  lesson  should  be  given  to  be  learnt 
by  heart  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  explained  and  understood. 
Among  the  best  exercises  are  the  learning  of  easy  English  poetry 
and  the  oral  (or  written)  reproduction  of  a  story  that  has  been 
told  on  the  preceding  day/ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  amount  of  knowledge  retjuired 
for  a  boy  entering  a  Preparatory  School  at  nine  years  old  is  not 
large,  and  that  his  fitness  will  depend  rather  on  careful  training  in 
good  methods.  Nothing  has  been  said  so  &r,  of  the  training  of 
hand  and  eye,  but  this  is  a  most  essential  part  of  early  education, 
and  the  more  so,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  lamentably 
neglected  in  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  curricidiim  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  cannot 
claim  to  be  ideal.  It  is  imposed  upon  them  ifrom  above  by  the 
Public  Schools  and  is  dominated  and  vitiated  by  the  system  of 
Public  School  Entrance  Scholarships,  which  are  still  given,  not 
to  the  best  educated  boys  (taking  education  to  mean  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  faculties),  but  lo  those  who  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  reach  the  highest  standard  in  the  Classicar 
Languages  and  Mathematics.  This  tends  to  undue  specialisation 
in  tne  subjects  thus  rewarded,  and  consequently  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  others  hardly  less  important.  Among  these  is  drawing, 
which,  if  it  finds  a  place  at  all  in  the  Preparatory  School,  is  seldom 
represented  by  'nore  than  one  hour  a  week.  The  importance  of 
manual  training  is  fully  recognised  by  the  Parents'  National 
Educational  Union,  and  generally  by  such  schools  for  young 
children  a«  understand  and  follow  Froebers  principles.  There 
are  many  spurious  Kindergartens,  but  the  writer  has  found 
nowhere  better  material  to  work  upon  than  the  product  of  the 
true  Kindergarten  which  is  distinguished  by  its  careful  attention 
to  the  formation  of  character  and  nabit,  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  faculties,  and  the  power  of  awakening  interest 
and  intelligence. 

The  time-tables  of  two  schools  are  appended,  both  of  which  the 
writer  has  reason  to  know  have  been  eminently  successful  in  the 
work  they  profess  to  do.  School  A  is  a  ffindergarten,  pure  and 
simple,  differing  firom  the  German  model  only  in  beginning  to 
teach  reading  at  an  earlier  stage.  School  B  is  on  much  the 
same  lines,  but  carries  on  the  work  with  an  upper  form  to  the 
age  of  eleven.  As  we  have  taken  nine  as  our  age  limit,  only  th 
two  lower  forms  are  ^ven  here. 

E.  D.  Mansfield. 
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be  thoroughly  sound  as  regards  Preparatory  School  capital  ? 
Such  a  demand  nuist  surely  force  up  the  price  of  the  capital  in 
use,  and  the  price  quoteff  to  us  will  be  good.  Let  us  rest, 
and  be  thankful  that  our  wives  and  children  will  have  gilt- 
edged  securities,  should  we  be  taken  from  them.  Alas!  for 
a  foolish  dream,  a  biseless  fabric,  that  will  fall  and  crush, 
instead  of  sheltering  us.  Money  invested  in  a  sound  school 
can  sometimes  be  realised  at  a  profit,  owing  to  the  competition 
(or  A  2^oivf  d'ajypui;  but  money  locked  up  for  starting  a  school 
is  as  pure  a  speculation  as  can  be  found  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  to  appreciate  this,  one  must  reflect  that  the  larger  the 
capital  invested  the  greater  the  probability  of  the  school  being 
attractive  to  the  parents  of  pupils  who  may  or  may  not  come. 
Of  course  a  great  ami)  may  be  made,  but  the"  theory  of 
chances  is  a  basis  of  investment  more  j)opular  with  the  stock- 
jobber than  the  steady  investor. 

Let  us  now  exanune  the  causes  which    imjmir   the  chances 
of  gaining  on  the  average  more  than  a  moderate  retium  from 
capital  invested  in  a  Prenaratorj-  School.      The  drain  on  the 
turnover  of  Prefiaratory  Scnools  is  very  severe,  and  this  draui  is 
partly  jus  tillable,  partly  the  reverse.     The  public  demand  ven* 
rightly  expensive  training  and  high  intelligence  in  the  teachers: 
schoolrooms  of  good  design,  ana  well   eauipped  with  efficient 
apparatus;    domestic  buildings    of   suitable  construction,  and 
well  furnished   with  all   the  requirements  of  modem  society. 
These  needs  are  often  costly,  but  are  exacted  with  justice  from 
those  who  profess  to  train  the  children  of  the  upper  classes. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unc^uestionahle  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  parents  to  secure  for  their  boys  an  amount  of  personal 
comfort  and  even  luxury  quite  at  variance  with  the  standard 
of  living    which    rightly    prevails   at    the   Public    Schools,  for 
which  they  are  being  prepared;  and  this  tendency  naturally  leads 
on  to  a  habit  of  allowing  the  choice  of  a  school  to  be  determined 
by  minor  details  which  are  simply  showy  and  superficial,  ignoring 
the  question  of  how  the  mam  requisites  are  likely  to  be  supplied. 
Tlie  result  of  this  must  be  that  the  He^ulmaster,  who  wishes  to 
avoid  suffering  from  competition,  must  indulge  in  expenditure 
which  he  considers  quite  unnecessary ;  for  the  health  ana  comfort 
of  his  boys  would  be  amply  secured  without  it.     And  while  he  is 
called  upon   to  pay  more  largely  with   one  hand,  he  is   often 
debarred  from  receiving  what  he  considers  his  due  with  the  other: 
for  one  result  of  fierce  competition  must  always  be  that  then*  are 
constant  requests  for  a  lower  scale  of  fees,  which  only  the  ven' 
successful  schoolniiisters  are  able  to  resist :  and  it  is  best  in  any 
statement  to  deal  with  the  average,  and  not  the  extreme  at  either 
end.     ITie  heart  would  require  more  than  "  a?s  triplex "  to  be 

f)roof  against  a  fair  entreaty  backed  with  a  promkte  of  several 
>oys :  but  iigain  the  profits  suffer.  Are  we  not  also  linng 
in  times,  when  the  unreasonable  wishes  of  parents  for  the 
exceptional  treatment  of  their  sons  have  often  to  be  gratified 
at  great  expense  by  the  foster-parent  ?  With  all  these  possiUe 
items  to  set  on  the  debit  side,  what  percentage  of  profit  may  the 
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Prcparat-ory  Schoolmaster  expect  on  the  average  from  his  c^ipital  ? 
It  is  more  difficult  than  an  outsider  would  imagine  to  state  the 
average  amount  of  this  percentage.  It  is  often  assumed  that 
for  so  many  boys  there  is  so  mucn  profit,  and  that  the  rate  of 

Srofit  is  greater  as  numbers  increase ;  but  this  is  one  of  those 
angerous  half-truths  which  none  but  those  who  place  them- 
selves absolutely  in  the  hands  of  an  educational  agent  would 
venture  to  accept.  The  truth  is  that  with  most  Preparatory 
Schools  the  profit  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  profit  and  loss  account 
has  to  be  carefully  balanced  before  one  can  be  certain  of  it. 
There  are  undoubtedly  old  established  schools,  the  connexion  ol 
which  is  so  wide,  and  well  assured,  that  they  are  not  called  upon 
to  incur  'the  expenditure  which  is  imperative  in  others.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  public  demand  for  changes 
in  the  style  and  equipment  of  schools  varies  so  rapidly, 
according  to  the  fleeting  fashion  of  the  hour,  that  the 
capital  locked  up  at  the  start  seems  to  need  ever  fresh 
accretions  in  the  way  of  money  laid  out  in  improvements  that 
are  necessary,  if  the  school  is  to  remain  attractive.  As  an  instance 
of  this  constant  drain  the  accounts  of  a  large  Preparatory  School 
of  over  100  boys  show  that  during  the  last  seven  years  tnere  has 
been  a  turnover  of  £85,000,  and  yet  a  mortgage  of  £8,000  on  the 
school  still  remains,  in  spite  of  the  personal  expenditure  of  the 
Headmaster  being  even  less  than  moaerate.  In  this  case  £45,000 
is  put  doAvn  as  tne  minimum  cost  of  improvements.  Another 
school  with  a  tiu'nover  of  £77,000  for  the  same  period  is  debited 
with  a  capital  expenditure  of  £30,000.  In  both  these  crises 
careful  accounts  have  been  kept.  Another  master  of  a  successful 
day  school  speaks  of  a  capital  of  £5,000  as  having  been  needed 
to  launch  his  school ;  while  during  twenty  years  he  htis  spent 
auite  £2,000  more  in  improvements.  One  hardly  wonders 
tnat  with  such  a  laudable  desire  to  keep  his  school  efficient, 
he  has  not  been  able  to  pay  off  more  than  half  the  mortgage 
effected  at  the  outset 

While  there  is  this  growing  need  for  making  these  additions 
to  capital,  while  salaries  mount  up,  wages  increase,  and  rates 
multiply  indefinitely,  the  average  of  fees  obtained  by  Preparatorj^ 
Schools  is  far  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  It  would  not 
be  far  wrong  to  say  that  in  those  ten  years  profits  have 
diminished  by  25  per  cent.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  British 
public  who  desire  a  good  supply  of  Secondary  Education 
in  its  elementary  stage  that  so  much  capital  has  been 
devoted  from  private  sources  towards  furnishing  this  supply ; 
for  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  they  have  obtainea  a 
splendidly  equipped  system. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  detail  the  various  forms  of  expenditure 
entailed  by  this  system. 

When  a  young  graduate  leaves  the  University  a  master- 
ship at  a  good  Preparatory  School  offers  him  a  very 
well  paid  post  ;  his  salary  generally  begins  at  £100  with 
board  and  lodging,  and  men  who  throw  themselves  into  the 
work   and    make   themselves   useful   and   efficient   can   rapidly 
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double  their  salary :  there  was  an  instance  lately  of  a  good 
mathematician  being  offered  a  resident  mastership  of  £3<)0 
a  year  to  start  with.  This  paper  is  not  concemea  with  tho 
vexed  question  of  the  ultimate  prospects  of  assistant  masters, 
but  the  average  income  of  a  large  oody  of  resident  masters, 
visiting  teachera,  drill  sergeants,  etc.,  can  be  easily  seen  to  be 
a  serious  item  in  the  preparatory  schoolmaster  s  balance  sheet. 
Besides,  is  the  time,  attention,  personal  supervision,  and  organis- 
ing power  demanded  from  the  Head  to  be  assessed  at  nil  /  An 
income  of  at  least  £500  is  not  an  exorbitant  sum  to  re  wan  I 
such  constant  attention,  and  if  this  is  below  the  average  income 
of  Preparatory  School  Headmasters,  which  I  fear  is  the  case, 
there  is  in  this  sphere  of  Education  a  large  amount  of  linderpaid 
labour  presented  annually  to  the  public. 

No  schoolroom  is  now  regarded  as  properly  furnished  unless 
equipped  with  modern  types  of  desks  and  seats,  well-drawn 
maps  and  diagrams,  and  shelves  lined  with  the  books  of  a  good 
school  library.  This  expenditure  alone  easily  rises  beyond  £100 
for  a  school  of  any  size.  Again,  every  schoolmaster  is  tempted 
to  add  to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  his  school  by  enlarging 
his  buildings.  In  fact,  building  operations  are  a  very  maelstrom  in 
their  absorption  of  savings.  Let  the  instance  already  recorded  of 
£45,000  be  recalled,  while  a  leading  school  in  tlie  North  of 
England  is  said  to  have  cost  nearer  £50,000 ;  and,  to  descend 
to  a  lower  level,  a  school  for  thirty  boys  had  quite  a  plain 
dormitory  and  schoolroom  added  to  it  at  a  cost  of  £1,500. 

Buildings  l:K)th  absorl)  money  and  demand  brains  for  their 
arrangements,  and  both  have  been  lavishly  given  to  Preparatory' 
Schools.  The  training  of  the  boys*  bodies  is  now  rightly  insisteil 
on,  and  requires  the  provision  ot  gymnasia,  baths,  and  playing- 
rooms.  No  one  can  hope  to  build  a  proper-sized  gymnasium, 
even  of  wood,  and  fit  it  with  apparatus,  under  an  expenditure 
of  at  least  £200,  and  for  laree  numbers  that  sum  may  easily  be 
trebled.  The  cost  of  a  bath  depends  largely  on  tfie  site  and 
its  power  of  adaptation  :  but  £150  is  a  minimum  estimate 
for  one  of  adeouate  size,  and  if  it  is  covered  in  and  heated, 
more  than  double  that  sum  will  be  needed.  The  cost  of 
playingf-rooms  and  cricket  fields  varies  indefinitely  according 
to  position  and  lociility,  but  there  are  several  schools  whicn 
havie  to  pay  as  much  as  £50  for  the  use  of  a  suitable  field. 
Beyond  all  these  there  is  the  cost  of  museums,  libraries,  and 
workshops.  In  the  face  of  these  details  all  necassarj'  to  com- 
plete efhciency,  who  would  deny  that  a  Preparatory  School 
IS  a  venture  that  mils  for  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
capital  /  And  yet  that  capital  furnishes  but  a  moderate 
certainty  of  adequate  financial  return. 

The  ^Preparatory  Schoolmaster  is  embarked  on  the  most 
capricious  of  all  trades ;  though,  as  regards  brain  and  character, 
his  work  may  be  of  the  noblest.  The  best  efforts  of  the 
most  capable  headmaster  may  fail  absolutely  through  no  fault 
of  his ;  for  there  are  ever  hovering  roimd  him,  like  bad  dr«[ims, 
u  flock  of  phantom  elements  of  milure.     A  health  certificate  ia 
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now  rigorously  exacted  by  every  headmaster  from  boys  on  their 
return  after  holidays  ;  but,  wliile  such  a  step  may  cultivate 
j{reater  care  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  sign  the  certificate 
It  cannot  guarantee  immunity  from  illness,  which  may  be 
introduced  at  any  time  latent  in  the  system  of  some  bov. 
A  detached  sanatorium — another  costly  building  item — h 
generally  the  appendage  of  a  Preparatory  School,  and  though 
the  isolation  ^\liich  it  pro\'ides  is  a  great  safeguard  against 
the  rapid  spread  of  any  epidemic,  its  eftective  arrest  ot  con- 
tagion is  dependent  on  a  good  deal  of  luck  in  detecting 
the  first  signs  of  sickening  before  the  patient  becomes  infectious. 
The  long  list  of  complamts  enumerated  on  our  certificates  is 
ever  present  to  warn  us  that,  tiike  whatever  precautions  we  mav, 
we  are  very  near  a  danger  that  may  imperil  our  welfare.  Nor  is 
the  area  of  danger  confined  to  our  own  school ;  for  we  have  of 
late  years  seen  disastrous  effects  resulting  in  certain  towns  on 
the  bouth  Coast  from  the  outbreak  of  epidemi(*s,  which  created  a 
panic  in  the  minds  of  parents.  It  would  not  l)o  difficult  to 
summon  witnesses  who  would  tell  the  story  of  their  schools 
being  virtually  ruined  by  this  very  panic.  A  terrible  phantom  is 
the  apathy  of  local  sanitary  authonties. 

A^ain,  the  connexion  of  a  Preparatory  School  often  depends  so 
much  on  the  personality  of  the  headmaster  that,  if  it  is  broken  by 
his  sudden  death,  before  continuity  is  established  with  a  successor, 
its  value  is  sadlv  impaired  as  a  realisable  asset:  for,  though 
sickness  or  death  may  impair  the  value  of  any  lousiness,  the 
effect    is    trebled   where    tne    dominant    factor   of  suc(iess    is 

f)ersonality.  Further,  there  may  be  often  letters  that  vex  the 
leart  of  a  Preparatory  Heacl,  but  none  are  so  trying  ay 
those  that  bring  to  his  notice  some  laches  or  unjust  conduct 
on  the  part  of  his  a^istant  masters.  He  feels  that  nothing  can 
divest  nim  of  responsibility  for  any  wrong  that  has  been 
inflicted  or  any  irregularity  tfiat  has  caused  dissiitisfaction ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  knows  that  what  has  occurred  has  been  done 
in  direct  contravention  of  his  clear  instructions,  and  that  his 
experience  of  the  offender  has  never  led  him  to  expect  this 
disloyalty  from  him.  Well  ordered  Preparatory  Schools  re- 
semble happy  households  of  young  people  so  much  more  than 
corporate  bodies,  that  the  acts  of  individual  members  raise 
or  lower  the  reputation  of  the  school  more  rapidly  than 
is  the  case  with  larger  schools.  Lastly,  the  popular  breeze 
must  fill  the  sails  of  the  Preparatory  School  bark,  if  it  is  to 
make  good  weather ;  and  what  a  fickle  wind  it  may  often  prove  ! 
Surely  it  must  be  something  more  than  a  desire  of  pront  that 
makes  level-headed  men  sink  their  money  in  buildings  founded 
on  such  quicksands.  Preparatory  Schools,  save  for  a  very  few,  are 
no  Eldorado  or  Klondyke,  but  a  very  hardly  worked  soil  which 
needs  constant  cultivation,  and  the  crops  of  which*  are  often 
snatched  away  by  influences  as  fickle  as  British  weather.  The 
need,  which  has  been  already  emphavsised,  of  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times,  entails  such  a  constant  drain  of  resource  and  money, 
that  the  percentage  realised  can  never  be  high.    Many  successful 
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men  have  calculated  that  4  per  cent,  is  the  outside,  interest  they 
are  reaping  on  all  the  capital  that  has  been  sunk ;  and  the  man 
would  be  sanguine  who  could  ever  hope  to  realise  at  par  the  capital 
invested.  Yet  England  surely  may  take  it  as  a  good  sim  for  the 
future  training  of  ner  young  citizens  that  she  can  fina  so  many 
men  of  high  character  who  are  so  fired  with  educational  zeal  as 
to  he  willing  to  risk  their  money  on  a  thoroughly  insecure 
tinaiicial  basis. 

C.  Black. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


It  is  not  proposed   in   the  limits  of  a  short  article  to  cover 
the  wide  field  of   the   moral,  mental,  and  physical  education 
of  young  children,  but  rather,  with  a  view  to  the  much-desired 
continuity  of  education,  to  show  how  the  mental  training  of  the 
child   destined   to  go   to   a   Preparatory   School    may   be   best 
harmonised  with  the  existing  conditions  of  those  schools.     It  is 
not  intended,  however,  ana  it  is  necessarv  to  sav  this  at  the 
outset,  to  set  up  the  mental  training  of  the  Preparatory  Schools 
as  an  ideal  education  for  the  young  boy.     In  the  opinion  of 
many  competent  judges   it  is  too  exclusively   lingm'stic    and 
mathematical,  and  takes  little  accoimt  of  other  important  sides 
of  education.     Into  the  reasons  for  this  it  is  imnecessary  to  enter 
here ;    it  is   enough  to   say  that  any  wise   system    of    home 
education  will  aim  at  supplying  these  deficiencies  to  some  extent. 
It  will  be  best  to  fix  the  limit  of  home  training  at  nine  years, 
and  this  for  many  reasons.     On  the  one  hand,  few  boys  are 
isufificiently  independent  in  their  habits  to  leave  home  before  this 
^e,  nor  Is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  removed  earlier  from  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  mother  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  a  boy's  education  should  be  broken  by  as  few  changes 
.»s  possible,  and  that  the  second  stage,  from  nine  to  fourteen, 
should  be  at  one  school  and  under  one  system  of  teaching.  Now  the 
forms  of  a  Preparatory  School  are  invariably  graduated  on  a 
Xatin  standard,  and  tlie  course  of  teaching  is  made  continuous 
Irom  beginning  to  end.     In  many  schools  it  is  found  advisable  to 
liave  a  beginners'  class  for  boys  who  have  been  insuflSciently  pre- 
pared in  elementary  subjects ;  but  the  well-prepared  boy  ot  nine 
<ian  take  his  place  m  the  lowest  Latin  form  to  begin  the  language 
t^hen,  and  with  five  years  before  him  can,  if  he  be  of  average 
<»bility,  secure  sufficient  time  in  the  highest  form  to  ensure  a 

food  position  in  any  Public  School  Entrance  Examination,  or,  if 
e  be  a  clever  boy,  to  win  an  Entrance  Scholarship. 
It  rarely  happens  that  an  older  boy  is  able  to  cjualify  for  a 
liigher  form,  and  if  he  does,  he  labours  imder  the  disadvantages 
of  a  change  of  teachers  and  probably  a  change  of  text-book  and 
system.     It  has  been  shown  by  recent  statistics  that  the  actual  age 
of  entiT  is  on  an  average  rather  over  nine  and  a  half     Boys  enter 
from  eight  to  eleven,  roughly  speaking  \  that  is,  some  exception- 
ally independent  or  less  amenable  to  petticoat-government  come 
earlier,  others  come  later,  either  because  they  have  been  kept  at 
home  for  reasons  of  health,  or  because  parents  prefer  a  prelimmarj- 
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breaking  in  at  a  clay  school  or  at  one  of  the  pretty  numerous 
boarding  schools  fo/  little  boys  which  are  conducted  by  ladies, 
'riiere  are  not  a  few  excellent  Preparatory  Schools  which  receive 
day  boys,  and  where  such  a  school  is  available  nothing  can  be 
better  than  this  combination  of  home  training  with  the  whole- 
some influence  of  corporate  school  life — a  system,  moreover,  by 
which  continuous  education  may  be  secured  from  a  very  early 
age  till  the  l)oy  goes  to  his  Public  School;  but  these  advantages 
arc  not  to  Ix^  had  in  country  districts,  while  in  great  towns  such 
schools  arc  often  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  open 
spaces  for  playgrounds  and  providing  for  the  organised  school 
games  whicHi  are  so  important  a  factor  in  a  boy's  education. 

The  (|uestion  then  for  our  consideration  is  this,  "  How  may  a 
yomig  boy  be  best  educated  up  to  the  age  of  nine  for  his  school 
career  i "  The  lirst  and  last  essential  is  that  he  should  Ixj 
interested  in  what  he  learns,  and  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  good  mental  habits  and  good  methods  of  work.  \Miat 
he  lias  learnt  is  of  no  importance  whatever,  compared  with  how 
he  has  learnt  it.  The  interest  that  a  lyoy  takes  in  his  work  is  vcr}' 
little  atfected  by  the  nature  of  the  task  before  him,  but  is  always 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  power  of  achievement  which  is 
awakened  within  him  by  clejir,  judicious  and  stimulating  teaching. 
He  must  l)e  taught  from  the  first  to  aim  at  a  high  standard  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  and  a  habit  of  concentrating  his 
attention  on  the  Avork  in  hand.  Nothing  is  more  useful  to  a  boy, 
when  he  goes  to  school  and  takes  his  place  in  a  class  of  eight  or 
ten  boys,  than  the  poAver  of  thoroughly  mastering  a  riven  piece  of 
work  in  a  given  time.  Every  lesson  should  there&re  be  short 
and  should  be  required  to  be  known  perfectly  within  a  reasonable 
lime.  If  the  child  cannot  do  it,  shorten  the  lesson  rather  than 
extend  the  time.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  general 
principles,  sufficiently  obvious  to  an  experienced  teacher,  are  too 
often  neglected  in  home  training.  The  position  of  a  governess  in 
a  private  family  is  one  of  much  difficulty  and  claims  our  fullest 
sympathy.  Unless  the  heads  of  the  family  are  persons  of 
exceptional  knowledge  and  discrimination  in  educational  matters, 
the  temptation  may  be  overpowering  to  push  on  as  fast  as  possible 
and  show  by  *  results '  that  the  pupil  is  getting  on,  that  is, 
is  doing  more  advanced  work.  From  this  springs  a  whole  crop  oft 
evils,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  less  quick-witted  children,.. 
difficulties  are  skimmed  over,  the  teacher  following  the  line  ot" 
least  resistance ;  to  save  friction  injudicious  help  is  given,  the  boy^ 
learns  no  standard  of  thoroughness  or  accuracy,  and  loses  interest^^?«^sl 
because  he  loses  (or  has  never  gained)  that  sense  of  power  whicl~J'^:>  icl 
enlivens  the  dullest  subject  and  is  the  mainspring  of^ mental  pro-<i>'«'rc 
giess.  To  the  Preparatory  School  is  left  the  heaviest  of  all  heav^  -;^^v^v 
tasks — the  unteaching  of  bad  methods  and  bad  mental  habits.  'T^ 
am  putting  an  extreme  case  to  illustrate  a  tendency  and  a  dangerr  ^*e>'5^] 
I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  this  is  confined  to  home  teajchmg^-^^:^:  MDf 
or  to  lady  teachers.  The  same  tenden(iv  mav  be  observed  iwM  i^ 
University  men  who  are  learning  their  work  in  Preparator"'-^:  ^JH' 
Schools,  but  it  is  more  quickly  corrected  in  the  organised  system  c^>      ^  of 
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a  school  where  the  teacher  profits  by  the  experience  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  frequent  examination  ana  criticism  of  his  work.  The  true 
remedy  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  frank  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  teaching  of  the  younjy  is  a  difficult  art,  demanding  patient 
study  as  well   as  natural  gifts,   on   which   no  one  should  be 

femiitted  to  embark  witnout  careful  preliminary  training, 
his  truth  is  tar  from  being  generally  accepted  by  the  head- 
masters of  either  Public  or  Preparatory  Schools,  who  share  between 
them  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  yoimg  boys.  In  the 
sphere  of  home  education  much  good  work  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  by  the  Parents'  National  Educational  Union,  which  at  its 
House  of  Educatio:)  at  Ambleside  is  turning  out  a  supply  of  well- 
trained  governesses ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  tnat  women 
teachers  nave  hitherto  showi)  a  far  greater  appreciation  than  men 
of  the  value  of  training,  and  far  greater  readmess  to  avail  them- 
selves of  opportunities  of  obtaining  it. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  besides  having  learnt  good  methods 
and  habits  of  work,  but  little  equipment  m  actual  knowledge  is 
necessary  for  a  boy  entering  a  Preparatory  School  at  nine  years  of 
age.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  learned  to  read  fluently, 
'to  spell  easy  words  correctly,  and  to  write  \vith  fair  ease.  Until 
these  difficulties  are  surmounted,  progress  in  other  subjects  can 
only  be  very  slow.  In  arithmetic  it  is  well  that  he  should  have 
acqiiired  real  facility  in  the  working  of  the  four  simple  rules 
lx)th  oraUy  and  on  paper ;  experience  shows  that  the  boys  Avho 
have  once  gained  this  facility  have  little  trouble  Avith  more 
advanced  work,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  boys  are  to  get 
their  main  grammati(»al  training  from  Latin  (and  perhaps  Greek) 
it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  attempt  more  English  Grammar 
than  the  elementary  principles  which  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  all  languages,  and  which  are  most  easily  learnt  in 
English.  These  principles  will  be  (1),  the  meanings  of  the  parts 
of  speech  and  the  parsing  of  English  words  ;  (2),  the  construction 
and  analysis  of  the  simple  sentence.  With  this  foundation  a 
boy  may,  if  he  have  time  and  opportunity,  begin  Latin,  and  it 
will  be  to  his  advantage  to  have  learned  by  heart  the  con- 
^j  ligation  of  the  Regular  Verbs  and  the  declension  of  Substantives 
'and  Adjectives.  Unless  skiUed  teaching  is  available  it  would  be 
better  not  to  proceed  further  than  this.  The  time  for  beginning 
French  will  depend  much  on  opportunity.  The  young  boy  will 
hardly  be  able  to  sfive  much  time  to  both  French  and  Latin  in 
addition  to  other  necessarj-  subjects.  He  should,  therefore,  give 
more  time  to  French  or  to  Latin,  according  as  in  the  one  or  iii 
the  other  the  better  teaching  may  be  available.  In  teaching 
French,  pronunciation  should  be  carefully  studied  from  the 
outset — the  pupil  must  have  regular  drill  in  the  commoner  of 
those  sounds  A\^ich  do  not  come  naturally  to  an  English  mouth. 
Very  easy  reading,  learning  very  easy  poetiy  by  heart,  and,  if 
possible,  conversation,  are  more  useful  to  the  beginner  than 
gi'ammar  rules.  The  French  learnt  from  French  nurses  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  worth  much,  The  teacher  milst  be  an  educated  person 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  both  English  and  French. 
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Considering  the  predominant  part  that  is  played  by  memory 
during  these  early  years,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  insist  on 
the  intelligent  use  of  it.  No  lesson  should  be  given  to  be  learnt 
by  heart  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  explained  and  understood. 
Among  the  best  exercises  are  the  learning  of  easy  English  poetry 
and  the  oral  (or  written)  reproduction  of  a  story  that  has  been 
told  on  the  preceding  day/ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  amount  of  knowledge  re<juired 
for  a  boy  entering  a  Preparatory  School  at  nine  years  old  is  not 
large,  and  that  his  fitness  will  depend  rather  on  careful  training  in 
tjood  methods.  Nothing  has  been  said  so  &r,  of  the  training  of 
hand  and  eye,  but  this  is  a  most  essential  part  of  early  education, 
and  the  more  so,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  lamentably 
neglected  in  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  cuiriculum  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  cannot 
claim  to  be  ideal.  It  is  imposed  upon  them  from  above  by  the 
PubUc  Schools  and  is  dominated  and  vitiated  by  the  system  of 
Public  School  Entrance  Scholarships,  which  are  still  given,  not 
to  the  best  educated  boys  (taking  education  to  mean  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  faculties),  but  co  those  who  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  reach  the  highest  standard  in  the  Classicaf 
Languages  and  Mathematics.  This  tends  to  undue  specialisation 
in  the  subjects  thus  rewarded,  and  consequently  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  others  hardly  less  important.  Among  these  is  drawing, 
which,  if  it  finds  a  place  at  all  in  the  Preparatory  School,  is  seldom 
represented  by  'nore  than  one  hour  a  week  The  importance  of 
manual  training  is  fully  recognised  by  the  Parents'  National 
Educational  Union,  and  generally  by  such  schools  for  young 
children  as  miderstand  and  follow  Froebers  principles.  There 
are  many  spurious  Kindergartens,  but  the  writer  has  found 
nowhere  better  material  to  work  upon  than  the  product  of  the 
true  Kindergarten  which  is  distinguished  by  its  careful  attention 
to  the  formation  of  character  and  habit,  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  faculties,  and  the  power  of  awakening  interest 
and  intelligence. 

The  time-tables  of  two  schools  are  appended,  both  of  which  the 
writer  has  reason  to  know  have  been  eminently  successful  in  the 
work  they  profess  to  do.  School  A  is  a  Kindergarten,  pure  and 
simple,  differing  from  the  German  model  only  in  beginning  to 
teach  reading  at  an  earlier  stage.  School  B  is  on  much  the 
same  lines,  but  carries  on  the  work  with  an  upper  form  to  the 
age  of  eleven.  As  we  have  taken  nine  as  our  age  limit,  only  the 
two  lower  forms  axe  given  here. 

E.  D.  Mansfield. 
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PREPARATORY  BOYS'  SCHOOLS  UNDER  LADY 

PRINCIPALS. 


The  compiling  of  this  paper  has  beoii  attended  with  consider- 
able disappointment.  From  several  districts  in  which  inquiries 
were  instituted  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  ladies  keeping  boys' 
schools  came  back  the  answer :  "  There  used  to  be  several  such 
schools  here,  but  they  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  been 
handed  over  to  men."  Nevertheless,  114  names  and  addresses 
were  obtained,  and  questions  bearing  on  the  details  of  school 
management  were  sent  round  to  all  of  these. 

Two  or  three  of  those  who  replied  had  schools  of  a  different 
type.  Two  or  three  sent  word  that  their  schools  had  existed  but 
were  now  given  up.  And  in  the  end  only  24  sets  of  answers 
were  received  to  the  qiiestions  submitted,  or  to  some  of  them, 
from  schools  of  the  kind  specified. 

Of  these  24  schools  the  oldest  has  been  established  02  years, 
the  youngest  two  ;  their  average  age  is  a  fraction  imder  20  years- 

They  contain  an  aggregate  of  597  boys,  which  gives  an  average 
of  nearly  25  apiece. 

Of  the  24,  six  receive  boys  at  four  years  of  age,  eight  at  five 
years,  seven  at  six  years,  and  three  at  seven  years  or  over. 

ITiey  keep  boys — one  till  10  years  of  age,  three  till  11,  six  till 
12,  three  till  13,  nine  till  14,  and  two  till  15. 

Of  the  24,  one  invariably,  two  rarely,  three  generally,  and  the 
rest  sometimes  send  on  boys  direct  to  one  or  other  of  the  Public 
Schools.  In  other  words,  there  is  only  one  out  of  the  24  which 
never  sends  a  boy  first  to  some  other  Preparatory  School  kept  by 
a  master. 

Six  of  these  schools  take  girls  as  well  as  boys,  with  an  average 
of  13  girls  apiece  in  addition  to  the  boys. 

For  the  597  boys,  67  girls,  and  21  children  in  one  school  whose 
sex  is  not  specified,  there  are  18  regular  masters,  and,  reckoning 
the  24.  heads,  81  regular  lady  teachers,  which  gives  an  average 
of  one  master  for  every  38,  one  mistress  for  every  8J,  or  more 
than  one  regular  teacher  for  every  seven  children 

Besides  the  regular  staffs  there  are  in  all  43  visiting  masters 
and  24  visiting  mistresses  for  music,  singing,  dancing,  drill,  and 
so  forth. 

The  chief  authority — educational,  moral  and  disciplinary — is 
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in  21  cases  kept  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lady  principal.  One 
keeps  it  chiefly  in  her  own  hands,  one  delegates  the  **  educational 
authority "  to  her  senior  master,  retaining  the  rest  in  her  own 
hands ;  one  makes  an  exception  as  to  games  which  she  leaves 
altogether  to  the  "  games'  master." 

All  24,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  make  provision  for  games. 
Five  record  the  fact  that  they  have  a  field  (many  of  the  others, 
no  doubt,  have  a  field  also),  nine  speak  of  a  "  games'  master  "  or 
"  a  master  with  a  special  aptitude  for  games,"  or  at  least  a  master 
who  plays  {james  ^vith  the  bovs.  Two  mention  a  cricket  profes- 
sional, one  in  addition  to  cricket  and  football  mentions  boxing  as 
a  regular  institution,  one  swimming,  one  "  hare  and  hounds,"  one 
"field  sports,"  which  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  One  energetic 
head  mistress  herself  goes  out  regularly  into  the  football  field  as 
referee. 

Of  20  ladies  who  repUed  to  the  queries  having  special  reference 
to  health  and  physical  training,  four  have  each  a  detached  sana- 
torium, which  nas  existed  for  6,  12,  13,  and  16  years  respectively. 
Two  state  that  they  have  so  few  boarders  that  a  private  sanatoriiun 
is  unnecessary.  Most  rely  apparently  on  the  expedient  oi  taking 
lodgings  in  case  of  any  outbreak  of  infectious  illness.  One  happy 
school  of  20  boys  has  had  "  no  illness  of  any  kind  since  the  school 
began  nine  years  ago."  At  13  of  these  20  schools  boys  are  always 
under  supervision ;  at  7  they  are  allowed  some  leisure  time  to 
employ  as  they  please. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  notice  in  the  m^l  times.  They 
seem  to  be  very  much  the  same  at  all  the  schools.  Every  one 
breakfiists  at  from  8.0  to  8.30,  and  dhies  at  from  1.0  to  1.30. 
Tea  time  is  more  variable,  ranging  from  5.0  to  G.30. 

Biscuits  or  light  luncheon  of  some  kind  is  generally  pro\'ided 
at  11.0 ;  and  those  who  have  tea  early  give  the  boys  something 
before  sending  them  to  bed. 

As  regards  the  length  of  lessons,  most  of  the  ladies  seem  to 
have  adopted  three-quarters  of  an  hour  as  the  normal  period ; 
some  40  minutes,  and  some  few,  in  certain  cases,  only  half  an 
hour.  But  very  few  still  adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  length  of  a 
fiill  hour. 

Questions  were  also  asked  as  to  the  curriculum,  and  Itidy 

Erincipals  were  invited  to  fill  up  schemes  of  all  their  working 
ours,  showing  the  length  of  time  allotted  in  the  week  to  each 
subject  in  the  various  classes.  So  many  of  the  schemes  were 
incompletely  filled  up  that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  the  results 
satisfactorily.  But  the  accompanying  table  of  the  average  weekly 
period  given  to  each  subject  in  each  class  will,  it  is  hoped^  give 
some  idea  of  the  work  being  done.  In  considering  this  table  it 
must  be  noted  (i.)  that  class  I.  is  always  the  lowest ;  (ii.)  that  all 
the  schools  naturally  do  not  contain  the  Siime  number  of  classes, 
e.g.,  Class  VII.  exists  in  one  school  only  of  those  who  filled  up 
schemes ;  (iii.)  that  the  number  of  schools  of  which  the  average 
is  taken  varies  with  almost  every  subject. 
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Number  of  Claas. 


1. 


2.         S. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


Number  of 

Schools  which 

gave  a  Betum  in 

thb 

jtarticular. 


Religious  knowledge 


English  Laugunge  and  Lilci'a*  \  >  *  3'.'> 
tnre,    including    Grammar  J- ' 


1-33      1-33 
2-31 


1-29 
1-38 


1-25  I   112 


115 


1'3<)      1-26        10 


•52 
•30 


and  Ck)mpoeition. 

French |  20 

Latin j  220 

Greek — 

German — 


j  I  *  Reading  only. 


I 


English  History 
Roman  History  - 
Geography  - 
Arithmetic  • 
Algebra 
Geometry    • 
Writing  and  Dictation 


Object  Lessons  and  Elementary  ,     1*7 

Science.  ' 

Drawing      -       .       -       •       •  j  1-36 


18  Schools. 
15       .. 


14 

14 

2 

Q 

10 

1 

16 
IG 


>i 


i> 


I 
17 

9 
15 


N.B.— (1)  These  flgnrei  are  intended  to  be  read  as  in  a  railway  time  table,  e.g.,  4*40 
denotes  4  hours  40  minutes. 

(2)  The  nnrabec  in  the  8th  column  shows  the  number  of  schools  which  made  a  return 
for  thit  particular  subject,  the  averages  of  each  daro  were  taken  separately. 

Latin  is  begim  at  five  of  these  schools  at  the  age  of  about 
eight :  at  one  school  at  seven  years :  at  two  at  nine  ;  but  in 
most  aises  the  age  given  is  (qualified  by  some  such  phrase  as : 
"  AMien  they  can  read  with  fair  fluency  and  write."  One  lady 
begins  :  "  Quite  young — verbally." 

At  nine  schools  French  is  begim  before  Latin.  Four  of  the 
nine  principals  think  that  they  get  better  results  by  beginning 
with  Frencn  ;  two  do  not  think  so ;  only  one  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Latin  is  the  better  language  on  which  to  base  the  training 
of  the  intelligence. 

In  answer  to  the  question  :  "  Do  you  teach  French  in  French, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  beginning  and  throughout?" 
thirteen  answer  "Yes,"  but  the  answers  are  all  more  or  less 
qualified ;  two  more  are  ambiguous,  while  one  finds  "  that  the 
Gouin  method  is  not  sufficient  for  Public  Schools." 

Of  these  same  schools  nine  only  teach  Greek,  beginning  mostly 
at  11  years  of  age,  or  "when  he  can  do  Latin  translation  fairly 
well." 

Seventeen  teach  drawing  as  part  of  the  regular  school  course, 
six  carpentering,  eleven  singing,  ten  science  ot  some  kind. 
One  lacfy  teaches  electricity,  zoology,  chemistry,  and  physics ;  one 
some  elements  of  human  physiology. 

Six  confess  without  comment  to  specialising.  Two  specialise 
**  if  desired  "  or  "  if  required," 
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With  a  view  to  discovering  whether  lady  principals  are  in 
advance  of  men  in  what  is  now,  or  ougnt  to  be,  the  most 
important  question  agitating  the  educational  world — the  training 
of  teachers — the  following  questions  were  asked: — "Have  you 
formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  niost  valuable  kind  of  training  for 
the  work  of  teaching  in  a  Preparatory  School  ?  Would  you  nave 
it  include  a  theoretical  as  well  a.s  a  practical  side  ?  If  so,  in  what 
subjects  ? " 

These  questions  were  left  unanswered  by  10  out  of  the  24.  The 
answers  of  the  remaining  14  are  somewhat  vague.  One  lady 
only  replies  affirmatively  and  completely  to  both  questions.  She 
would  nave  teachers  trained  in  anatomy,  hygiene,  psychology; 
and  have  them  study  the  lives  of  Froebel,  Pe^Jtalozzi,  Arnold,  and 
Thring.  Four  more  seem  to  bo  in  favour  of  training  of  some 
kind,  but  one  of  these  believes  that  "  theories  are  not  much 
use " ;  while  two  avoid  reference  to  that  part  of  the  question, 
There  were  two  emphatic  "  No's,"  and,  indeed,  the  majority, 
though  most  of  the  answers  are  couched  in  somewhat  ambiguous 
language,  appear  to  share  the  opinion  still  held  by  many  oi  their 
brothers  in  teaching  that : — Practical  experience  is  all  that  is 
wanted,  and  that  previous  training  is  unnecessary.  Two  take 
their  stand  on  the  old  half-truth  that  teachers  are  bom,  not 
made,  and  a  few  even  seem  convinced  that  theory  is  incompatible 
with  good  practical  work.  One  lady  has  been  obhged  to  give  up 
altogether  engaging  resident  masters,  because  she  has  "  had  three 
one  after  another  who  were  all  theory." 

These  statistics  are  less  valuable  than  they  might  have  been, 
because  they  are  compiled  from  so  few  schools;  and  there  is, 
moreover,  reason  to  fear  that  froiji  some  of  the  best  and  most 
efficient  ladies'  schools  no  returns  at  all  were  made. 

The  remarks  which  follow  are  based  partly  on  the  perusal  of 
the  papers  from  which  the  foregoing  particulars  were  derived, 
partly  on  conversations  on  the  subject  held  with  other  school- 
masters, partly  on  individual  observations  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  20  years. 

It  is  well  known  that  valuable  and  interesting  work  is  now 
being  done  by  lady  teachers  in  classes  for  little  boys  and  girls, 
but  so  far  as  preparaton^  schools  (in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term  and  as  distinguished  from  pre-preparatorj'  classes)  are 
concerned,  it  would  appear  that  boys'  preparatory  schools  kept 
by  ladies  are  not,  in  proportion  to  other  preparatoiT  schools  of 
the  same  type,  so  numerous  as  they  were  a  generation  ago.  It 
should  be  added  that  in  the  absence  of  complete  statistics  no 
confident  opinion  can  be  expressed  on  the  subject.  Nor  can 
any  one  say  whether  the  present  tendency  is  more  than  a 
temporary  one.  To  some  extent  indeed  the  change  may  be 
apparent  rather  than  real.  Probably  more  women  than  ever  are 
now  engaged  in  preparatory  school  work,  though  not  so  oft^n  in 
the  capacity  of  principals  as  of  assistants  on  the  staff.  But  in  so 
far  as  there  has  been  a  relative  decline  in  the  number  of  bovs' 
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preparatory  schools  kept  by  ladies,  the  reasons  appear  to  be  as 
follows : — 

(i.)  The  deliberate  choice  of  the  ladies  themselves, 
(ii.)  The  choice  of  the  parents. 
-    (iii.)  The  influence  of  schoolmasters. 

(i.)  The  large  increase  within  the  last  25  years  in  the  number 
of  i^irls*  schools,  and  the  heightened  standard  of  learning  in 
such  schools,  have  been  attracting  more  and  more  women  with 
a  bent  for  teaching.  The  "girls  high  schoolmistress"  is  an 
entirely  new  product,  and  a  welcome  one,  of  the  last  quarter  of 
this  century. 

Most  of  the  more  highly  educated  women  who  have  taken  to 
teaching  as  a  profession  in  recent  years  have  preferred  to  devote 
themselves  to  work  in  schools  for  children  of  their  own  sex.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  obsorv^ed  that  many  girls'  schools 
have  a  kindergarten  department  in  which  little  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  together.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
financial  risks  mcurrcd  by  the  principal  of  a  boys'  preparatoiy 
school  under  modern  conaitions  is  senous  and  often  harassing, 
and  not  always  within  the  moans  of  women  engaged  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

(ii.)  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  dislike  on  the  part  of  many 
parents  to  send  their  small  boys  to  schools  kept  by  ladies.  Many 
preparatory  schoolmasters  who  began  with  a  hard-and-fast  rule 
to  "  take  no  boy  till  he  ciin  read  and  write,"  or  "  no  boy  under 
eight,"  have  been  driven  to  modify  their  plan  and  open  a  class 
for  Quite  small  children,  because  parents  say  plainly :  "  We  want 
our  Doy  to  come  to  you,  but  we  will  not  send  him  first  to  any 
school  kept  by  a  lady."  What  is  the  reason  for  this  attitude  of 
the  parents  ?  And  how  far  can  it  be  justified  ?  It  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  men,  as  preparatory  schoolmasters,  seem 
lately  to  have  developed  certain  qualities  which  were  once  sup- 
posed to  be  the  especial  attribute  of  women ;  that  is,  a  gentleness 
of  manner  in  dealmg  with  boys,  a  watchfulness,  a  carefulness  of 
health  even  to  fussiness,  whicn  were  quite  unknovn  in  most,  if 
not  in  all,  schoolmasters  of  the  last  and  previous  generations. 
It  was  then  supposed  that  a  woman  was  the  more  proper  person 
to  have  charge  of  delicate  or  especially  sensitive  boys,  or  of  very 
young  boys.  At  a  man's  school  it  was  taken  for  granted  things 
went  more  roughly,  and  a  boy  must  take  his  chance.  But  now, 
when  more  boys  tlian  not  are  said  to  be  delicate  and  especially 
sensitive,  preparatory  schoolmasters  have  risen  to  the  occasion, 
and  most  rrepiratory  Schools  arc  verv  Temples  of  Carefulness, 
and  some  perhaps  even  of  Luxury.  Wnethor  this  new  departure 
is  good  for  the  race  as  a  whole,  whether  even  it  is  an  unmixed 
blessing  for  the  delicate  and  especially  sensitive  unit,  is  an  open 
question. 

•(ill.)  Apart  from  the  preference,  which  has  always  existed, 
other  things  being  equal,  for  sending  boys  to  a  school  kept  and 
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taught  by  a  man,  those  parents  who  have  preferred  to  discard 
the  help  of  ladies'  schools  have  often  done  so  by  reason 
of  the  influence  and  advice  of  schoolmasters,  many  of  whom 
openly  and  freely  express  disapproval  of  boys'  schools  kept  by 
ladies. 

The  present  writer  is  far  from  giving  an  unqualified  assent  to 
such  expressions  of  disapproval.  At  the  same  time  he  is  by  no 
means  of  opinion  that  the  disapproval  so  often  expressed  is  due 
to  jealousy  or  trade-union  selfishness.  He  therefore  proceeds  to 
state  the  criticisms  as  he  has  heard  them  stated,  but  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject  will  regard  them  as  universally 
applicable.  They  are  generally  applied,  not  to  those  ladies 
schools  (comparatively  lew  in  luimber)  which  send  boys  straight 
to  the  public  schools,  but  to  the  general  nm  of  small 
schools  from  which  boys  pass  on,  at  the  age  of  9,  10  or  11, 
to  preparatory  schools  kept  by  men.  But  some  classes  or 
little  schools  of  this  type,  so  far  from  being  open  to  criticism  on 
the  score  of  inefficiency,  are  admirably  conducted  alike  in  regard 
to  the  organisation  of  their  work  and  to  the  educational  results 
achieved. 

Against  the  unsatisfactory  ones,  however,  the  following 
criticisms  are  brought : — 

{(t)  That  they  fail  in  discipline  ;  sometimes  from  the  motherly 
instinct  which  prompts  women  to  spoil  children ;  more  often 
through  worrying  the  boys  by  excessive  attention  to  vexatious 
details. 

{}))  That  thev  fail  in  teaching ;  not  at  all  from  neglect  or  waint 
of  effort,  but  WcAuse  they  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  or  to 
teach  things  in  the  wrong  order.  For  example,  to  teach  a  boy 
not  only  the  Latin  declensions  before  ho  can  tell  a  noun  itoia  an 
adjective,  the  Latin  verbs  before  he  can  tell  a  pronoun  from  a 
verb,  but  both  before  he  can  read  simple  Englisn ;  to  take  him 
on  in  Arithmetic  to  Compound  Addition,  vulgar  Fractions,  or 
even  Practice,  before  he  can  do  Simple  Multiphcation  and 
Division ;  with  the  result  (it  is  alleged)  that  Doys  do  too 
frequently  come  on  from  a  lady's  to  a  man*s  school  at  the  age 
of  nine,  or  older,  not  only  unable  to  decline  a  noun  or  conjugate 
a  tense  of  any  regular  Latin  verb — over  which  mtlch  time  and 
labour  have  been  wasted — but  unable  to  say  the  English  personal 
pronouns  in  the  conventional  order ;  unable  to  go  through  the 
simple  auxiliary  tenses  "  I  am "  and  "  I  have  " ;  unable  some- 
times to  read  correctly,  to  write  legibly,  or  even  to  articulate 
distinctlv. 

(c)  That  they  fail  in  moral  training ;  because  (as  it  is  said)  a 
woman  is  not  so  weU  able  as  a  man  to  follow  the  workings  of  a 
boy*s  mind.  And  further — a  more  serious  point — by  reason  of 
her  sex  a  woman  is  often  absolut<^ly  ignorant  of  the  particular 
moral  dangers  which  attend  the  physical  development  of  almost 
all  boys. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  these  charges,  so  far  from 
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being  universally  applicable,  should  be  examined  with  the  utmost 
discrimination.  The  training  of  little  boys,  especially  under  10 
years  of  age,  is  work  in  which  skilled  and  sjonpathetic  women 
teachers  are  specially  fitted  to  excel.  The  admirable  work  now 
being  done  in  some  of  these  pre-preparatory  school  classes  is 
well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject.  There 
is  indeed  some  reason  to  hope  that  much  good  may  come  from 
the  educational  experiments  which  are  being  made  in  some  of  these 
classes.  But  at  the  same  time  it  Avill  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
work  done  in  very  many  of  these  little  schools  kept  by  ladies  calls 
for  improvement.  The  right  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that 
better  methods  of  teaching  must  be  supplied  to,  and  required  from, 
all  those  (of  either  sex)  who  teach  "the  beggarly  elements,"  it  being 
understood,  of  course,  that  a  large  number  of  teachers  already 
have  good  methods,  and  use  them.  For,  if  our  whole  system  of 
education  is  to  be  maintained  at  or  above  a  definite  level  of 
excellence,  it  ought  to  be  made  impossible  for  such  wholesale 
accusations  to  be  brought,  even  unjustly,  against  any  body  of 
teachers  in  the  future ;  a  result  which  may  be  attained  in  one  of 
two  ways — either  by  a  compulsory  registration  of  teachers,  who 
shall  not  be  registered  unless  they  can  show  that  they  possess 
real  qualifications  to  teach ;  or  voluntarily,  by  a  wider  dissemina- 
tion by  teachers  among  themselves  of  a  knowledge  concerning 
what  things  had  best  be  taught  to  children,  and  how  best  to 
teach  them.  The  voluntary  method  would  undoubtedly  be 
most  generally  acceptable,  and  probably  in  the  end,  if  it  could 
be  started,  the  most  successful,  oeing  most  in  accordance  with 
the  free  traditions  of  the  English  race.  But  it  presupposes  a 
greater  intimacy,  or  association  for  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
between  preparatory  schoolmasters  and  boys'  schoolmistresses — 
an  association  whicli,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  ladies  would 
for  the  most  part  welcome.  Such  voluutarv  association  would 
not  prevent — it  would  probably  further — the  estiiblishment  of 
more  training  schools  for  teachers,  a  step  which  must  inevitiibly 
follow  as  the  only  reiisonable  corollary  of  a  compulsory  register. 
Nor  would  the  ladies  only  be  the  gainers  by  such  an  association 
of  teachers  of  both  sexes.  Each  sex  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
other.  Moreover,  it  must  not  by  any  moans  be  supposed  that  it 
is  only  the  teachers  in  ladies'  schools  who  need  more  insight 
into  better  methods.  It  is  probable — nay,  it  is  certain — that  if 
the  initial  training  of  all  those  boys,  who  come  comparative 
failures  from  ladies  schools  to  men's,  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
so  many  men  instead  of  women — other  things  being  equal — the 
failures  would  have  been  as  many  and  as  great,  perhaps  more 
so.  If  (and  this  also  may  be  questioned)  there  are  at  present 
more  failures  among  women  teachers  of  boys  than  among  men, 
it  is  not  because  they  are  women,  but  because  they  occupy 
themselves  in  greater  numbers  with  the  most  difficult  part  of 
teaching— the  very  beginnings.  It  is  not  a  new  discovery  that 
the  elements  are  harder  to  teach  than  anything  else ;  but,  like 
that  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  it  is  a  discovery  that  ho-s  lain 
forgotten    until  quite  recently  for  rn^ny  years.     Women   are 
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undoubtedly  better  adapted  than  men  to  teach  young 
children  or  either  sex  by  reason  of  their  wider  sympathy, 
their  natural  gentleness,  and  above  all  their  greater  patience. 
How  few  men  could,  if  they  would,  teach  children  to  read  ?  At 
those  preparatory  schools  worked  by  men,  where  very  youn^  boys 
are  taken  as  pupils,  there  is  invariably  a  governess  to  teacn  tne 
lowest  class  tor  at  least  a  part  of  every  day. 

Ladies'  schools  have  done  good  and  helpful  work  in  the  past, 
and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  do  better  work  still  in  the  future,  by 
taking  boys  as  young  as  they  and  the  parents  choose,  keepin? 
and  teachmg  them  till  they  are  ten  years  old  or  thereabouts,  and 
then  passing  them  on  to  a  larger  Preparatory  School  under  a 
man.  Though,  if  they  choose  to  keep  boys  till  they  are  14, 
there  is  no  reason,  that  is,  no  reasonable  reason,  why  they  should 
not  do  so  ;  of  which  more  presently. 

But  inasmuchas  to  some ofthesepre-preparatory  schoolmistresses 
the  Latin  to  be  eventually  required  of  their  pupils  looms  from 
the  beginning  an  uncertain  and  somewhat  terrifying  quantity,  it 
may  perhaps  be  helpful  to  set  down  in  outline  what  a  young  boy 
should  be  taught  first,  and  what  he  should  know  at  diflferent 
stages,  if  he  is,  without  any  pressure  at  any  time  or  hurry  at  the 
end,  to  take  a  good  place  when  he  is  14  at  one  of  our  best  Public 
Schools. 

By  the  time  ho  is  eight  a  boy  should  have  been  Uiught — 

(i.)  To  articulate  clearly  and  audibly. 

(ii.)  To  be,  when  required,  attentive  (not  for  long  periods, 
as  yet  this  would  be  impossible)  and  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  proper  attitudes  ni  which  to  sit  and  stand,  c.a.,  to  know 
that  a  lounging  position  is  not  necessarily  restiul,  and  if 
restful  not  always  necessary  or  mannerly. 

(iii.)  To  read  quite  easy  books  (a)  aloud  correctly,  with 
due  regard  to  (i.),  and  (6)  to  himself  for  amusement,  and 
instruction  by-and-bye  (this  last,  reading  to  himself,  is  a  very 
important  point  very  often  neglected). 

(iv.)  To  write  easy  words  and  sentences,  not  fiist,  out 
legibly,  with  constant  attention  to  correctness  of  attitude, 
not  sprawling  or  curling  his  legs  fantastically. 

(V.)  To  have  some  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  figures ; 
at  least  to  be  able  to  count,  and  reiid  and  write  down  num- 
l)ers  up  to  100. 

(vi.)  Placed  last,  not  by  any  means  as  of  least  importance, 
but  because  it  is  not  always  required  for  entrance  examina- 
tions :  To  know  in  outline  some  of  the  principal  Bible 
stories,  ^.7.,  the  History  of  Abraham,  of  Jacob  and  of  Joseph, 
and  the  main  tacts  ol  the  New  Testninent. 

By  the  age  of  nine  he  should  be  able —  '     • 

(i.)    To  read  fluently  any  book  suitable  to  his  age. 

(ii.)  To  write  freely  (but  still  not  necessarily  fiwt)  and  to 
copy  writing  correcth'  from  a  blackboard. 
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(iii.)  To  show  some  acouaintance  with  the  elements  of 
English  Gmmmar.  To  aistingiiish  the  diftbrent  pirts  of 
speech,  and  to  conjugate  the  two  tenses  of  the  English  verb, 
and  the  commonest  of  the  auxiliaries — at  least,  '*  I  am,"  "  I 
was,"  « I  have,"  "  I  had,"  and  "  I  shall." 

(iv.)  To  read  and  write  down  numbers  up  to  100,000,  and 
to  do  sums  in  simple  addition  and  subtraction. 

(v.)  a.  To  read  a  map  and  have  some  idea  of  the  size, 
shape,  and  divisions  of  the  earth. 

h.  To  have  some  acquaintance,  from  stories  or  otherwise, 
with  some  of  the  heroes  of  other  days  and  other  coimtries. 

[Note. — History  and  Geography  are  unhappilv  not  required  at 
present  at  most  entrance  examinations.  But  the  writer  believes 
very  strongly,  in  spit<3  of  learned  opinions  to  the  contrary,  that, 
unless  a  boy  is  started  in  them  quite  voung,  there  is  serious  risk 
that  hLs  mind  will  as  regards  these  subjects  remain  a  blank,  or, 
after  advanced  lectures,  a  perhaps  highly  coloured  but  chaotic 
smudge.] 

By  the  time  he  is  ten  a  boy  should — 

(i.)  Have  made  a  start  in  Latin  (he  should  have  mastered 
as  much  of  the  declensions,  pronouns,  and  regular  verbs  as 
is  contained  in  any  ordinary  First  Latin  Book. 

(ii.)  He  should  be  able  in  arithmetic  to  do,  with  accuracy 
and  a  fair  amount  of  speed,  examples  in  simple  multipli- 
cation and  division,  eiicn  by  at  least  three  figures.  This 
implies  a  sound  and  accurate  working  knowledge  of  the 
mm ti plication  table  up  to  12  times. 

At  the  age  of  ten  a  boy  should  be^n  Liitin  translation  in  an 
easy  book  with  somewhtit  harder  Latin  exercises  than  he  had  in 
the  First  Book,  and,  pari  passu,  with  every  tmnslation  lesson 
some  Latin  grammar. 

At  the  same  time  he  should  learn  in  English  the  outlines  of 
the  compound  sentence  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  substantival, 
adjectival,  and  the  most  common  adverbial  clauses,  and  pick  out 
examples  from  ordinary  English  authors. 

In  these  suggestions  no  mention  has  been  made  of  French. 
Schoolmistresses  appear  rarely  to  find  any  dilliculty  about  this. 
Eight  years  is  a  good  age  at  which  to  begin — colloquially.  A 
grammar,  or  systematic  teaching  of  grammar,  is  of  little  use  for 
another  year.  Then  French  and  Latin  grammar  side  by  side  may 
be  made  to  help  each  other. 

And  no  mention  has  been  made  of  English  poetry,  singing,  or 
drawing;  because,  except  for  the  allusions  to  history  and 
geography,  only  those  subjects  have  been  enumerated  which 
appears  essential  lor  success  in  entering  a  Public  School  at  the 
age  of  14. 

But  just  as  no  time  is  gained  (but  the  reverse)  by  beginning 
Latin  tdb  yoinig,  or  before  a  sure  foundation  of  English  has  been 
laid,  so  no  time  is  lost   by  interesting  a  boy  almost  from  his 
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earliest  years  in  Historj^,  Geography,  Poetry,  Singing,  and 
Drawing.  The  Latin  required  at  puohc  school  entrance  exami- 
nations is  not,  or  never  need  be,  such  a  bugbear  as  to  hinder 
any  of  these,  or  to  shut  out  opportunities  for  talks  and  indirect 
lessons  on  flowers,  birds,  rocks,  and  the  other  wonders  of  nature, 
which,  or  at  least  some  of  which,  a  child  must  be  taught  to 
observe  and  love,  if  he  is  to  get  full  happiness  out  of  his  life 
hereafter. 

Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  routine  of  work  after  11.  Unless  in 
a'  few  special  cases  a  boy  will  rarely  change  Preparatory  Schools 
after  11.  It  is  better  for  him  not  to  change  later  than  ten.  But, 
if  he  is  at  a  lady's  school  where  boys  are  regularly  kept  till  the 
Public  School  age,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  stay 
there.  The  diflSculties  of  discipline  and  morals  inseparable  fix)m 
the  difference  of  sex  are  not  insuperable.  Women  have  evidently 
grappled  with  and  mastered  the  momentous  games  question; 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why,  when  they  know  that 
there  is  a  moral  question,  they  should  not  grapple  with  and 
master  that.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  a  large 
number  of  women  are,  or  at  any  rate  have  been  in  the  past, 
ignorant  that  there  is  a  moral  question  anent  boys,  as  men 
understand  it. 

It  is  satisfatjtory  that  all  except  one  of  the  Head  Mistresses 
of  bo3rs'  schools  who  replied  to  the  queries  sent  them  keep  the 
supreme  power  and  discipline  in  their  own  hands.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  well-being  of  a  school  that  the  real 
head  of  it  should  keep  in  his  or  her  own  hands  the  supreme 
authority  in  all  matters  of  discipline  and  morality.  It  is  most 
distinctly  not  enough  for  ladies  who  keep  boys  beyond  the  ages 
of  10  and  11  to  have  a  responsible  master  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  into  which  his  sex  will  perhaps  naturally  give  him  a 
readier  insight.  Tlie  chief  part  of  tne  teaching  may  be  relegated 
to  a  wiselv-chosen  subordinate  without  any  risk;  but  in  matters 
moral  ana  disciplinary — and  especially  moral — no  one  who  does 
not  bear  the  real  burden  of  responsibility  can  fiiUy  realise  all  that 
that  responsibility  implies. 

Charles  D.  Olive. 
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The  ground  which  is  covered  at  what  are  generally  called 
Preparatory  Schools  is,  at  Clifton,  worked  by  two  separate  and 
entirely  distinct  departments,  called  respectively,  the  "  Junior 
School "  and  "  Preparatory  School."  Of  these,  the  latter  takes 
boys  up  to  eleven  years,  at  which  age  they  pass  into  the  Junior 
School,  where  they  remain  till  they  are  about  fourteen,  when  they 
enter  the  Upper  School.  Before  entering  into  any  details  of  the 
management  and  arrangements  of  these  departments,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  short  accoimt  of  their  history  and  growth,  for 
they  were  originated  at  dilBferent  times,  and  the  Preparatory 
School  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  meet  certain  require- 
ments suggested  by  the  working  of  tne  Junior  School. 

Clifton  College  was  opened  under  Dr.  Percival,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  September,  1862,  with  sixty-nine  boys,  of 
whom  twenty-eight  were  boarders  and  forty-one  town  boys.  In 
the  next  term  there  were  forty-six  new  boys,  of  whom  twenty-six 
were  town  boys.  Some  of  these  town  boys  subsequently  became 
boarders,  but  at  this  early  stage  of  the  schoors  existence  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  town  or  day  boys  were  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  boarders.  It  appears  from  the  Register  that  the  formation 
of  a  department  for  younger  boys  was  contemplated  before  the 
end  of  1862,  i.e.,  before  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  the  school's 
life,  and  the  idea  of  a  Junior  School  may  therefore  be  said  to  date 
from  the  beginning  of  Clifton  College.  But  the  arrangements 
contemplated  were  not  completed  till  April,  1863,  when  a  small 
private  Preparatory  School  was  incorporated  with  the  College, 
and  the  Junior  School  was  opened  with  twenty-seven  boys,  of 
whom  ten  were  town  boys  and  seventeen  boarders.  Both  Upper 
and  Junior  School  continued  to  grow,  but  while  in  the  former  the 
proportion  of  the  town  boys  to  boarders  showed  a  tendency  to 
oiminish,  in  the  latter  it  steadily  increased.  It  would  seem  that 
while  the  Junior  School  provided  for  the  Upper  School  a  certain 
number  of  boys  who  were  trained  on  the  lines  adopted  at  Clifton, 
and  thereby  helped  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  among  candidates 
for  entrance,  it  was  found  that  in  me  case  of  boys  entering  the 
Junior  at  the  age  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  there  was  something 
wanting  both  in  the  method  and  scope  of  their  elementary 
training. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  open  a  department  which  should 
take  boys  at  an  earlier  age  and  so  prepare  them  for  entering  the 
Junior  School.  The  Preparatory  Scnool  was  accordingly  begun 
in  January,  1874. 
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The  proportion  of  town  lioys  to  boardei's  in  the  Junior  School 
having  increiised  as  has  aheadybcen  pointed  out,  the  Preparator}' 
may  be  said  to  have  been  pritnarily  intended  tx>  supply  a  want 
among  town  boys,  and  though  a  Preparatory  Boarding-house  was 
opened  in  this  year,  this  department  was  and  has  remained 
mainly  a  Day  School.  Apart  from  the  original  intention,  this  is, 
of  course,  the  development  that  was  to  be  expected,  as  on  any 
theorv  of  educiition  the  voimofor  the  bov  the  less  obvious  is  the 
gain  to  be  derived  from  the  exchange  of  the  influences  of  home 
life  for  those  of  a  boarding  school. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  experience  at  Clifton,  where  the 
proportions  of  town  boys  to  boarders  are  roughly  as  follows :  In 
the  Upper  School  as  one  to  two,  in  the  Preparatory  School  as 
three  to  one,  while  in  the  Junior  School  the  numbers  are  equal. 
To  Sinn  up,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  Junior  School  was 
founded  almost  with  the  College  itself,  the  Preparator)^  School 
was  founded  to  meet  a  definite  want  in  the  education  of  little 
boys  living  in  the  town.  Clifton  claims  to  have  largely  solved 
the  problem  of  successfully  educjiiting  day  boys  and  boarders 
togetner  in  such  a  way  that  day  boys  are  in  no  sense  in  an 
inferior  position,  and  the  inter-relation  of  these  two  elements 
will  be  found,  when  the  detail  of  organisation  is  explained,  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  a  young  boy  at  Cufton. 

In  explaining  the  organisation  of  these  departments,  it  is 
necessary  to  pomt  out  first  that  although  each  of  them  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  school,  they  are,  as  regards  the  life  of  the 
boys,  entirely  separated  from  each  other.  Both  Preparatory  and 
Junior  Schools  nave  sevenjly  their  o^v^l  school  buildings  and 
boarding  houses,  and  the  only  time  at  which  the  three  aepart- 
ments  of  the  school  are  assembled  is  at  the  chapel  services  on 
Sunday,  and  occasionally  at  lectures  or  school  concerts.  The 
boys  of  one  department  may  not  mix  in  any  way  with  those  of 
another,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  cnse  of  brothers,  who 
may  walk  together  on  Sundays. 

Preparatory  and  Junior  boys  are  allowed  to  look  on  at  certain 
school  football  and  cricket  matches,  but  for  this  purpose  each 
has  its  own  part  of  the  Close.  Baths  and  gymnasium  are  used 
by  all  alike,  but  at  totally  differenti  times,  so  that  for  instance 
boys  in  the  Preparatory  School  are  being  taught  si;\imming 
and  gymnastics  while  the  Juniors  are  in  school. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  divided  for  teaching  purposes  into 
three  forms  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  boys  each.  Latin,  French, 
English  subjects,  Scripture,  Drawing,  with  a  little  elementary 
Natural  History  or  Science,  are  taught  in  all  forms,  and  as  form 
subjects.  For  Mathematics  the  boys  are  classified  separately 
into  sets.  No  one  learns  Greek.  Boys  are  moved  into  the 
Junior  School  at  the  age  of  eleven,  but  this,  as  will  be  point<>d 
out  later,  may  or  may  not  mean  promotion. 

All  learn  swimming  and  gymnastics  under  the  school  instruc- 
tors, and  the  three  form-masters  personally  superintend  the 
cricket  and  football. 

There  is  one  boarding  house  which  Uikes  about  fifteen  boy$, 
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and  intismuch  as  there  are  no  boys  in  tliis  house  over  eleven,  it 
fonns  for  boys  of  eight  or  nine  a  remarkably  easy  introduction  to 
school  life. 

The  school  hours  are  the  same  in  toUil  amount  as  in  the 
Jimior  School,  but  the  lessons  last  for  either  half  an  hour  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  there  is  a  break  for  an  hour  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning,  when  organised  games  are  -played. 
This  shortening  of  lessons  has  been  found  with  young  boys  to  be 
a  great  success. 

The  Junior  School  is  divided  into  six  forms  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  boys  each.  Latin,  EngUsh  subjects,  Scripture,  Science, 
and  Drawing  are  taught  throughout  as  form  subjects.  French  is 
taught  as  a  fonn  subject  in  the  bottom  three  forms,  but  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  school  it  is  taught  in  sets.  Greek  is  taught  in 
the  three  higher  forms  but  is  not  compulsory — extra  French  and 
Mathematics  being  accepted  as  an  ecjuivalent.  Tlioie  is  also 
special  provision  tor  the  training  ol'lxjys  inton<le<l  Tor  the  Navy, 
lor  French,  Science,  and  Drawing,  the  Junior  School  stalV  is 
supplemented  by  masters  from  the  Upper  School. 

All  lessons  last  an  hour,  and  the  school  lessons,  including  a 
Sunday  lesson  in  the  Old  Testament,  amount  to  29  hours  a  week. 

There  are  two  boarding-houses  of  not  more  than  30  boys  each. 
In  each  house  there  is  a  resident  house  tutor  besides  the  house 
master.  The  town  boys,  who  are  about  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
boarders,  are  divided  into  two  "  houses,"  called  North  and  South 
Town.  Over  each  there  is  placed  a  Master,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  welfare  and  process  of  his  charge  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  a  house  master  m  a  boarding-house. 

These  Towns  meet  at  least  once  a  week,  when  the  house 
master  has  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  his  assembled  "  house," 
and  of  going  into  matters  connected  with  their  library,  games, 
and  house  life. 

The  Junior  School  have  their  own  fives'  courts,  and  the  regular 
games,  in  which  all  the  masters  of  the  Junior  School  interest  them- 
selves, consist  of  football  (both  Association  and  Rugby),  cricket, 
and  fives.  Very  great  care  is  taken  to  teach  boys,  not  only  the 
art  of  cricket  ana  football,  but  also  the  spirit  in  which  games 
ought  to  be  played.  The  Junior  School  is  allowed  to  play  one 
foreign  match  in  both  cricket  and  football,  but  Avith  this 
exception,  the  interest  of  competition  is  entirely  maintained 
by  house  matches  between  the  four  houses — i.e.,  two  boarding- 
houses  and  two  "  Towns/'  -These  games  excite  the  keenest 
interest,  and,  although  the- boarding-liouses  have  probably  on 
the  average  slightly  the  better  of  the  matches,  a  "Town"  has 
frequently  been  "  cock-house,"  and.  the  presence  of  day  boys 
ados  largely  to  a  wholesome  rivalry,  in  which  there  is  no  taint  of 
ill-feeling.  As  a  check  to  any  possible  excess  of  "  house " 
feeling,  and  also  to  prevent  monotony  in  sides,  morning  games 
are-  organised  by  houses,  and  half-holiday  games  are  arranged 
either  by  forms  or  by  some  classification  of  the  whole  school. 

In  the  boarding-houses  the  life  is  almost  the  same  as  in  an 
ordinary  Preparatory  School,  and  calls  for  no  special  comment. 
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The  next  point  which  requires  explanation  is  the  way  in 
which  these  two  entirely  separate  departments  of  Junior  and 
Preparatory  School  are  bound  together  so  as  to  form  with  the 
Upper  School  one  homogeneous  whole. 

As  regards  work,  this  is  done  firstly  by  the  arrangement  of 
forms,  which  is,  with  one  important  exception,  consecutive  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Preparatory  to  the  top  of  the  Upper 
School. 

This  exception  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  top  of  each 
department  overlaps  the  bottom  of  the  one  above  it.  In  the 
Upper  School  the  lowest  forms  are  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Third.  The  top  three  forms  of  the  Junior  School  are 
considered  parallel  with  these,  and  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
with  the  addition  of  the  letters  J.  S.  to  denote  Junior  School. 
The  top  of  the  Junior  is,  however,  parallel  with  the  bottom  of 
the  Upper  School  in  more  than  name,  for  these  parallel  forms 
do  the  same  work,  read  the  same  books,  and  are  examined  by 
the  same  examiners  on  the  same  papers.  In  the  same  way  the 
top  forms  of  the  Preparatory,  called  A  and  B,  overlap  the  bottom 
of  the  Junior  School,  and  are  parallel  respectively  with  the 
Lower  Second,  and  First  forms.  In  promotion  this  works  as 
follows : — A  Junior  Schoolboy  in  the  Upper  Third  can  be  moved 
out  when  old  enough-often  before  fourteen-into  the  Lower 
Fourth  in  the  Upper  School.  If  he  were  fourteen,  and  in  the 
Lower  Third,  ana  not  fit  for  promotion,  he  would  be  moved 
from  the  Junior  S(*hool  into  the  parallel  form  in  the  Upper 
School.  A  removal  of  this  kind  from  one  department  to  anotner 
would  not,  of  course,  be  promotion. 

Another  fact  which  tends  to  homogeneity  is  that  most,  if  not 
all  masters,  have  during  some  period  of  tneir  career  taught  in 
other  departments.  Many  have  taught  in  all  three,  ana  thus 
there  is  complete  agreement  in  all  three  departments  as  to 
methods  and  standards  of  work. 

Lastly,  the  headmaster  gives  a  due  share  of  his  time  to  all 
departments  alike.  He  takes  each  form  in  the  Junior  as  in  the 
Upper  School  for  at  least  one  hour  a  term,  and  he  has  the  whole 
scnool  together  twice  every  Sunday  in  chapel.  As  regards 
discipline,  he  personally  exercises  authority  throughout,  and  all 
serious  matters  are  submitted  to  him. 

In  games,  although  the  departments  are  distinct  and  never 
come  into  contact,  yet  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  feel  that  they 
belong  to  a  big  school,  and  take  pride  in  its  achievements. 

From  this  account  of  the  histor}^  and  organisation  of  these 
departments  it  will  be  advisable  to  pass  on  and  try  to  form  some 
estimate  of  their  real  value  and  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
which  is  so  often  asked — Is  a  Public  School  the  better  for 
having  its  own  Junior  departments  or  not  ? 

At  Clifton  at  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  far  as 
teaching  is  concerned  the  Preparatory  School  in  every  way 
achieves  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded.  Preparatory  bojrs 
have  been  taught  from  the  first  on  the  lines  considered  best 
throughout  the  school,  and  they  have  nothing  to  unlearn  as 
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regards  methods.  They,  therefore,  have  for  years  taken  on  the 
average,  age  for  age,  a  far  higher  place  on  entering  the  Junior 
School  than  boys  prepared  in  other  schools.  This  superiority  is 
equally  true  of  the  Junior  boy  entering  the  Upper  School.  More- 
over, of  the  forms  which  are  parallel  in  any  two  departments  the 
general  experience  is  that  in  every  examination  the  oetter  work  is 
done  by  the  junior  of  the  two. 

Thus  the  Junior  School  third  forms  will  always  beat  on  the 
same  papers  the  parallel  third  forms  in  the  Upper  School.  This 
is  partly  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  forms  in  the 
Junior  School  represent  to  some  extent  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  while  the  parallel  forms  in  the  Upper  School  mav 
partly  represent  the  survival  of  the  unfittest,  inasmuch 
as  the  dull  Junior  boys  may  be  drafted  into  the  Upper 
School  before  reaching  a  third  form.  But  after  making  all. 
due  allowance  for  this,  it  is  still  undoubtedly  true  that 
both  Preparatory  and  Junior  boys  on  entering  a  higher  depart- 
ment more  than  hold  their  o>v7i  against  boys  entering  from 
outside. 

As  regards  the  honours  which  are  won  on  leaving  school,  it  is 
less  easy  to  estimate  how  great  a  share  should  fall  to  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  Junior  School;  but  after  careful 
calculation  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Junior  School  boys  at 
least  hold  their  own.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  abundantly 
clear  that  as  far  as  work  is  concerned  the  average  boy  gains  con- 
siderably by  entering  in  the  Junior  School,  while  in  the  case  of 
clever  or  brilliant  boys  honours  are  divided,  and  those  from  good 
outside  Preparatory  Schools  hold  their  own. 

Excellence  in  games  is  a  comparatively  minor  point,  but  as 
games  are  compulsory  and  it  is  obviously  important  that  boys 
should  learn  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well,  the  Junior  School  is  entitled  to  creait  for  the  fact  that  its 
old  members  contribute  far  more  than  their  proportional 
numerical  share  to  the  school  representatives  in  cricket,  football, 
and  gymnastics. 

If  one  turns  to  the  other  side  of  the  account  there  are,  it  must 
at  once  be  admitted,  certain  obvious  objections  to  the  Clifton 
system. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  some  cases  if  a  boy  is  to  remain 
at  school  till  he  is  nineteen,  nine  or  ten  years  at  one  school  is 
too  much.  Some  boys  will  be  distinctly  the  better  for  a  change 
about  the  middle  of  their  school  life,  and  will  gain  by  coming 
among  new  companions,  with  a  different  set  of  associations. 
This  is  especially  tne  case  with  boys  who  from  any  reason  have 
not  made  the  best  of  the  earlier  years  of  their  school  life.  A 
complete  change  of  companions  and  associations  may  help  them 
more  than  anything  else  to  make  a  new  start  in  life.  Moreover, 
to  a  large  extent,  they  may  be  said  on  entering  a  Public  School 
to  begin  with  a  clean  sheet.  Characters  are,  of  course,  sent  with 
them,  but  on  the  whole  but  few  of  either  masters  or  boys  know 
anything  of  their  previous  peccadilloes  or  scrapes,  and  honest 
efforts  to  make  the  best  of  their  new  life  will  not  be  discounted 
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by  a  knowledge  of  former  idleness  or  wrong  doing.  This  is  of 
undoubted  importance,  as  the  knowledge  to  a  bDV  that  his 
character  is  already  considered  unsatisfeictory  may  be  a  great 
hindrance  to  reform. 

At  Clifton  this  is  fully  recognised,  and  masters  are  aware  of 
the  importance  of  not  unnecessarily  talking  to  each  other  of  the 
failings  of  their  pupils. 

In  the  case  of  deliberately  bad  boys  who  do  not  wish  to  work 
or  to  make  the  best  of  then*  school  Ufe,  the  more  that  is  known 
of  them  the  better.  And  the  Clifton  system  has  this  advantage 
that  if  such  boys  do  come  into  the  Junior  School,  thejr  are  either 
sent  away  before  entering  the  Upper  School,  or  if  they  are 
allowed  to  enter,  their  chances  of  domg  harm  to  others  by  had 
example  are  greatly  reduced. 

Another  objection  ^  may  fairly  be  urged  against  the  Clifton 
system.  The  departments  may  be  kept  quite  apart  and  yet  the 
younger  boys,  it  may  be  siiid,  will  tena  to  copy  tlie  manners  luid 
ways  of  their  olders,  and  what  in  older  boys  may  be  reasonable 
and  natural  with  the  small  boys  may  become  affectation  and 
swagger. 

This  appciirs  to  be  an  objection  of  which  the  force  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  tone  and  the  manner  prevalent  in  any  particular 
school.  If,  as  may  be  hoped,  the  prevailing  attitude  of^the  older 
boys  is  that  of  thoroughness  ana  manliness  and  modesty,  this 
tone  will  be  found  to  prevail  among  the  jimiors,  and  they  will 
show  the  same  (jualities  in  their  work  and  games.  That  the 
young  are  essentially  imitative  is  obviously  true,  and  the  con- 
tiguity of  older  boys  will,  therefore,  be  a  gain  or  a  hindrance 
accoraing  to  the  character  of  the  school. 

There  is  another  undoubted  danger  in  the  Clifton  system. 
Junior  schoolboys  who  become  prominent  in  games  get  known  by 
reputation,  and  possibly  by  sight,  among  tne  older  boys,  and 
when  they  leave  the  Junior  School,  they  certainly  run  some  risk 
of  being  spoiled  by  too  much  notice  being  taken  of  them. 

Where  this  danger  is  known  and  realised  it  can  to  a  large 
extent  be  guarded  against,  but  if  precautions  were  neglect^, 
evil  might  easily  ensue. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  make  any  very  accurate  comparison 
between  the  general  life  at  an  ordinary  Preparatory  School  and 
at  the  Junior  Department  of  a  school  Uke  Clifton,  but  of  late 
years  so  much  capital  has  been  put  into  the  Preparatory  School 
profession  that  such  schools  will  probably  auite  nold  tneir  own 
m  general  equipment  and  the  accessories  ot  school  life,  so  that 
they  will  all  alike  have  their  swimming  baths,  fives'  courts,  cricket 
grounds,  and  sanatoria. 

If  anything  there  will  be  slightly  less  luxury  in  the  life  of  the 
boy  at  the  Public  School,  but  there  will  be  more  abundant  pro- 
vision of  the  more  expensive  apparatus  of  education,  and  Jimior 
School  boys  will  reap  some  of  tne  advantages  of  museums,  labora- 
tories, facilities  for  music  and  drawing  that  are  primarily  intended, 
and  organised  on  a  scale  suitable  for  a  large  scnool  of  foinr  or  five 
hundred  boys. 
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Further,  it  is  not  unimportant  that  bovs  should  at  an  early  age 
become  acquainted  with  a  correct  standard  of  excellence  m  all 
the  occupations  of  their  Ufe. 

Under  the  Clifton  system  a  boy  is  perhaps  less  likely  to  form 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  own  proficiency  than  he  might  be  at 
an  ordinary  Preparatory  School.  On  the  other  hancl,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  really  good  boy,  unless  precautions 
are  taken,  wdl  run  at  the  Public  School  a  greater  chance  of 
receiving  undue  attention  or  adulation  from  his  schoolfellows. 

Tliere  is,  however,  one  very  definite  advantage  that  the  Clifton 
system  presents  to  those  who  value  education  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  Nearly  all  Preparatory  Schools  sutler  from  having 
to  prepare  boys  for  examination  at  far  too  early  an  age.  Such 
schools  are  judged  by  their  successes  at  Scholarship  an<l  Entrance 
Examinations,  and  m  many  cases  the  education  of  other  boys 
suffers  in  consequence.  At  Clifton  the  Junior  and  Preparatory 
Schools  are  hampered,  by  no  such  requirements,  and  the  whole 
routine  and  scheme  of  work  is  laid  out  simply  with  a  view  to 

Srepare  each  boy  according  to  his  ability  to  take  his  place  in  the 
epartment  above.  No  public  examination  disturbs  the  teaching 
of  the  term,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  boys  and  teachers  alike 
is  tested  not  by  any  particular  examination  in  the  school  so 
much  as  by  the  general  average  of  success  attained  by  all  the 
Junior  boys  during  the  whole  of  their  career  at  Clifton. 

A.  T.  Martin. 
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THE    PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENT    AT    A    PUBLIC 

SCHOOL. 


In  January,  1885,  at  the  request  of  the  headmaster  of  a  well- 
known  Pubhc  School  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  I  undertook  to 
or^nise  a  Preparatory  School  in  connection  with   it. 

This  school  was  one  in  which  the  day-boy  element  was  so  far 
in  excess  of  the  boarding  one  that  it  might  for  all  practic^il 
purposes  be  called  a  day-school,  and  it  was,  therefore,  virtually 
certain  that  the  Preparatory  department  would  resemble  its 
foster  parent  in  the  same  respect.  This  turned  out  to  be  the 
case. 

In  founding  a  Preparatory  School  my  headmaster  had  in  view 
the  better  preparation  of  boys  entering  the  parent  school,  and,  if 
possible,  the  establishment  of  a  higher  standard  in  the  lower 
torms  of  that  school.  He  had  felt  that  the  standard  of  work 
aimed  at  by  the  majority  of  the  numerous  Preparatory  Schools 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  not  high  enough,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence too  much  of  the  elementary  work  which  should  have 
been  done  in  them  had  to  be  done  in  the  lower  forms  of  the  big 
school  itself. 

The  history  of  this  Preparatory  School  has  so  far  been  one  of 
quiet  and  unbroken  success.  Beginning  humbly  as  it  did  with  a 
small  class  of  seven  boys  it  rose  in  numbers  slowly  but  surely, 
and  there  were  over  60  members  at  the  end  of  two  years,  when 
my  connection  with  it  ceased.  After  a  lapse  of  15  years  it  now 
inimbers  over  200,  and  has  at  any  rate  fulfilled  one  of  the  objects 
of  its  foundation,  seeing  that  few  of  its  members  fail  to  reach  at 
least  the  third  form  in  the  larger  school,  and  nearly  all  the  junior 
scholarships  in  that  school  are  won  by  boys  prepared  at  it. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  Prejmratory  School  that  it  has 
raised  the  standard  of  the  lower  forms  in  the  larger  school,  but  it 
does  act  as  a  valuable  feeder  to  that  school,  seeing  that  90  per 
cent,  of  its  members  proceed  there  and  that  very  few  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  its  three  lowest  forms. 

The  management  of  the  Preparatory  department  is  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  its  headmaster,  who,  though  appointed  by, 
and  of  course  directly  responsible  to,  the  headmaster  of  Dulwicn, 
has  a  free  hand  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  staff,  the  work 
taught,  and  the  general  discipline  of  the  department.  The  only 
practical  supervision  exercised  takes  the  form  of  a  yearly 
examination,  in  which  the  papers  are  set  and  looked  over  by 
masters  of  the  College  itself  The  headmaster  also  reserves  to 
himself  the  right  of  being  present  at  lessons  and  of  testing  a 
claims  personally  at  any  time— ^  right  nxrely,  if  ever,  exercised, 
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The  limit  of  age  of  admission  to  the  College  from  the  Pre- 
paratory School  is  IrS,  the  average  age  at  which  boys  proceed  to 
it  being  12  J  years. 

The  Preparatory  department  has  a  part  of  the  College  grounds 
allotted  to  it  for  a  playing  field,  and  tne  College  gymnasium  and 
swimming  bath  are  also  open  to  its  members  at  certam  fixed 
times. 

Any  attempt  to  decide  the  relative  merits  of  the  Boarding 
School  and  Day  School  system  must  be  open  to  criticism.  The 
following  remarks  must  therefore  be  taken  as  the  result  of  my  own 
experience,  and  in  no  way  as  a  statement  of  universal  or  incon- 
trovertible facts. 

First,  the  head  and  his  staff  are  brought  into  closer  personal 
contact  in  a  Boarding  School,  and  the  more  intimate  relations 
thus  established  enable  him  not  only  to  improve  the  organisation 
in  a  way  he  could  not  otherwise  do,  but  also  to  learn  more  from 
his  staff  about  the  boys  than  he  could  do  in  a  Day  School. 

Further,  the  lower  fees  in  a  Day  School  do  not  allow  its  head- 
master to  provide  so  large  a  statf,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  boys,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  Boarding  School,  while  the 
larger  numbers  which  generally  exist  in  a  Day  School  is  another 
factor  militating  against  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  characters 
and  dispositions  of  the  boys. 

Indeed,  this  in(;omplete  knowledge  of  the  boys  by  their  master 
is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  Day  School  system.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  master  has  the  direct  assistance  of  ptirents  to 
help  him  to  deal  with  his  chargos ;  but  in  how  many  cases  is 
that  a^ssistiuice  wisely  given  ?  is  dual  control  ever  satisfiict4.>ry 
in  its  results  ? 

A  schoolmaster  has  greater  experience  than  the  ordinary 
parent  in  dealing  with  boys.  It  is,  so  to  Siiy,  his  business  to 
watch  his  charges  with  a  view  to  suppressing,  to  the  best  of  hi^ 
ability,  not  only  what  is  actually  baa  in  them,  but  whatever  is 
mean  or  only  imsatisfactory,  and  to  encourage  and  develop 
whatever  is  good  in  them.  It  becomes  a  difficult  task  to  do 
this  when  he  h^'is  them  under  his  control  for  half  only  of  their 
school  life,  and  that  perhaps  the  least  instructive  part  so  far  as 
it  affords  any  insight  into  their  character. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  instruments  a  master  luus  in 
dealing  with  l)oys  is  the  tone  of  the  school.  When  a  healthy 
tone  exists,  there  are  very  few  members  who  are  not  aflbcted  bv 
it.  If  it  is  considered  cowardly  to  tell  a  lie,  disgraceful  to  be 
impure,  ungentlemanly  to  be  dirty  and  untidy,  the  feeUng  of 
the  school  will  help  many  a  boy  whose  tendency  may  be  towards 
what  is  ^vTong.  Such  a  tone  is  far  more  easy  to  create  and  to 
maintain  in  a  Boarding  School  than  in  a  Day  School,  though  it 
must  be  ernifessed  that  the  term  Ciisv  is  onlv  used  relatively. 
It  may  be  companitively  easy  to  create  this  tone  in  a  Boarding 
School,  but  it  requires  imceasing  effort  to  maintain  it,  and  the 
task  in  a  Day  School  is  generally  even  more  difficult.  The  tempta- 
tions and  opf>drtunities  for  wrong-doing  are  so  numerous  away 
from  school  that,  unless  his  home  is  an  exceptionally  good  one,  the 
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day  boy  is  fer  more  likely  to  be  neglected  ttud  go  astray  than  is 
the  boarder. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  salient  points  of  difference  between  the 
two  systems  as  they  appear  to  ine.  Without  professing  to  be 
infalhble  in  any  way,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  brother  school- 
masters would  endorse  my  views,  and  the  prevailing  &shion  of 
sendii^  boys  to  Boarding  Schools,  now  so  general,  seems  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  many  parents  would  also  support  me. 

T.  H.  Mason. 
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THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN   PUBLIC  AND 
PREPARATOUY  SCHOOLS. 


In  view  of  proposals  lor  important  changes  in  the  general 
system  of  Secondary  Education  it  seems  pertinent  to  consider 
briefly  the  relations  that  existed  in  the  past  between  Public  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  to  compare  them  with  those  which  now 
obtain  and  to  indicate  some  points  in  which  further  progress 
seems  desirable. 

Preparatory  Schools  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  may 
fairly  bo  taken  to  mean  only  those  which  prepare  boys  exclusively 
for  entrance  to  the  Public  Schools  or  the  "  Britannia  "  between  the 
ages  of  9-14.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  boys  go  earlier  than 
nmeto  their  Preparatory  School,  and  in  some  Public  Schools  where 
the  age  of  admission  runs  up  to  1 6,  as  at  Winchester  and  Rugby, 
they  stay  over  14 ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  the  average  boy  comes 
somewhere  about  9-9 J,  and  leaves  between  13J-14. 

Such  Preparatory  Schools  are  in  all  essential  matters  worked 
upon  the  same  lines  as  a  Public  School  The  masters  are  almost 
exclusively  university  men ;  the  class  of  boys  is  the  same  as  will 
later  on  be  schoolfellows  together ;  the  curriculum  is  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  moulded  on  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Schools ; 
the  tone  and  esprit  de  corps  are  formed  and  fostered  on  the 
best  traditions  of  the  great  schools  by  men  who  have  themselves 
lived  in  them ;  in  a  word,  the  Preparatory  Schools  are  not  only 
the  nurseries  of  the  Public  Schools  but  actually  their  lower  forms. 

It  is,  then,  natural  that  the  relations  between  them  should  be 
close ;  few,  indeed,  would  deny  that  the  closer  and  more  contiden- 
tial  they  can  grow  to  be  the  better  for  all  concerned,  whether 
masters  or  boys  or  parents. 

And  in  this  respect  of  growth  in  more  intimate  relationship 
there  has  been  ouring  the  last  ten  years  a  markedly  happy 
advance.  Before  that  time  there  was  very  little  communication 
between  the  Public  Schools  and  tlie  bulk  of  the  Preparatory 
Schools.  Each  Preparatory  School  was  practically  a  thing  apart, 
and  depended  for  its  relationship  to  all  other  educational  bodies 
entirely  on  the  individuality  of  the  headmaster  and  his  acquain- 
tance or  friendship  with  the  heads  of  the  various  schools  into 
which  his  boys  principally  passed.  There  was  no  cohesion  of  any 
sort  among  the  rreparatory  Schools ;  each  was  a  law  to  itself,  and 
each  headmaster  did  precisely  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
No  attempt — none  at  any  rate  that  had  met  with  success — had 
been  made  to  bring  together  and  federate  for  the  common  good 
the  experience  and  the  ideals  of  a  large  number  of  devoted  and 
enthusiastic  teachers,  nor  to  establish  any  espHt  de  corptf  among 
a  rapidly  increasing  body  of  men  who  were  spending  all  their 
energies  (in  addition  to  all  their  available  resources)  upon  this 
particular  branch  of  educational  work, 

4%3.  2  F 
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A  feeling  that  such  a  want  of  co-operation  was  not  only  in 
itself  a  pity,  but  that  it  also  seriously  prevented  any  promising 
attempt  being  made  to  alter  conditions  of  various  kmds  that 
were  felt  to  prejudice  some  of  the  best  work  in  Preparatory 
Schools  began  gradually  to  develop.  Happily  this  was  mucn 
encouraged  at  the  Headmasters'  Conference  held  at  Oxford  in 
December,  1890,  when  the  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  then 
Headmaster  of  Harrow,  proposed : 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  relation  between  Preparatory 
and  Public  Schools  somewhat  closer  and  more  systematic." 

This  proposal  was  received  with  general  approbation,  as  was 
also  a  rider  to  the  eflFect,  "  That  the  committee  of  the  Conference 
should  be  requested  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  Prepara- 
tory Schoolmasters,  and  to  invite  them  to  consider  whether  by 
some  representative  organization  they  might  put  themselves  in 
fuller  communication  wiih  the  schools  represented  at  the 
Conference." 

The  problem,  however,  still  remained  of  how  best  to  bring 
Preparatory  Schoolmasters  together,  seeing  that  up  to  that  time 
they  had  been  inclined  to  regard  one  another  rather  as  rivals 
than  as  fellow- workers  in  a  common  field  of  labour.  The  solution 
of  this  difficulty  is  worth  recording.  By  a  happy  inspiration  it 
occurred  to  a  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  that  a  miicn  debated 
question  in  cricket  for  young  boys  mi^ht,  perhaps,  furnish  the 
means  of  a  preliminary  conference.  This  proved  successful  and  a 
very  cordial'meeting  in  March,  1891,  in  London,  at  which  nothing 
but  cricket  was  discussed,  ended  in  a  resolution  to  give  the  altera- 
tion that  had  been  decided  on  a  trial  during  the  ensuing  season. 
A  request  was  made  that  one  of  those  present  would  report  upon 
the  result  of  the  experiment  in  the  winter,  and  the  meetmg  broke 
up  with  the  laugning  remark  that  probably  upon  no  other 
subject  but  cricket  could  Preparatory  schoolmasters  have  been 
induced  to  meet  in  this  way ! 

After  this  it  was  simple,  as  well  as  obvious,  when  the  time  drew 
near  for  the  report  to  be  made,  to  suggest  to  all  those  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  cricket  discussion  that  perhaps  there  were  other 
subjects  of  common  interest  which  might  also  be  considered. 
This  found  favour,  and  it  was  decided  that  on  the  morning 
following  the  discussion  of  the  cricket  question,  a  conference 
should  be  hold.  About  seventy  Hoadnuisters  of  Preparatorv 
Schools  met  in  London:  a  constitution  on  the  lines  of  the  Heail- 
masters'  Confercnoo  was  proposed  and  aj^reed  upon,  and  an 
executive  committee  wns  appointed.  Thus  by  the  suggestions  of 
the  Headma.stei-s'  (JonfercTUJc  and  the  coincidence  of  a  strong 
desire  for  greater  union  from  the  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  them- 
selves the  first  Conference  of  **  The  Association  of  Headmasters 
of  Preparatory  Schools  "  was  held  in  December,  1892.  And  it  is 
surely  not  the  least  notable  service  that  cricket  has  rendered  to 
England  and  to  English  education  that  it  was  a  main  agent  in 
making  such  a  work  possible. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  committee  was  to  inform  the 
iChairman  of  the  Hendmaster^i'  Conference  of  what  had  occurred. 
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erv  largely  in  accordance  with  their  wish  and  at  their  suggestion, 
nd  to  express  the  hope  that  opportunity  might  be  found  to 
iscuss  together  matters  of  common  interest  in  their  work  A  very 
apathetic  reply  was  received,  and  thus  a  great  advance  was 
ossible. 

Since  its  formation  the  Association  of  Headmasters  of  Pre- 
aratory  Schools  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  until  now 
lere  are  more  than  280  members.  .It  is  the  recognised 
tiannel  of  communication  between  the  Government  and  other 
lucational  bodies  and  the  Preparatory  Schools,  and  member- 
lip  may  be  taken  to  imply  the  desire  to  be  able  to  give  expres- 
on  as  a  body,  and  not  simply  as  individuals,  to  their  views 
pon  the  many  pressing  educational  problems  of  the  day. 

Several  meetings  have  taken  place  between  representatives 
x)m  the  Headmasters*  Conference  and  the  Association,  and 
uestions  of  great  importance  have  been  discussed.  Among  such 
ave  been  the  curriculum  for  young  boys ;  the  subjects  of  exami- 
ation  for  entrance  and  for  entrance  scholarships  at  the  Public 
chools ;  the  age  of  entry ;  the  need  for  training  of  hand  and 
|re  and  ear ;  and  others  no  doubt  will  be  brought  forward  when 
lore  general  agreement  about  these  has  been  reached.  But  in 
?^ery  case  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  record  that  the 
iews  of  the  Preparatory  Schools,  as  expressed  by  their  represen- 
itives,  have  been  most  kindly  received  and  carefully  considered, 
iren  where  they  did  not  command  immediate  assent,  and  thus 
great  step  has  been  taken  to  put  the  Headmasters  of  Public 
cnools  in  possession  of  facts  which  they  cannot  have  known 
reviously  to  the  same  extent,  and  to  set  before  them  far  more 
)gently  than  could  possibly  bo  done  by  individual  effort  the 
lany  problems  which  a  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  has  continually 
>  face. 

But  notable  as  the  advance  has  been,  much  still  remains  to  be 
one  before  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  at  all  achieve  their  ideal 
F  the  relations  between  the  Public  Schools  and  themselves. 

Some  of  these  questions  may  be  briefly  indicated  here. 

First  of  all  stands  the  need  of  a  fuller  and  completer  interest 
a  the  part  of  the  Public  Schools  concerning  the  e^irly  life  and 
•aining  of  their  younger  boys.  It  is  surely  idle  to  argue  now 
lat  it  is  better  not  to  know  what  has  passed  before  a  boy's 
itrance  to  his  Public  School,  be(jause  to  know  is  to  be  prejudiced 
gainst  him  or  biassed  in  his  favour,  and  that  it  is  better,  therefore, 
>r  the  Public  Schoolmaster  to  tind  out  for  himself  from  his  own 
tperience  what  sort  of  subject  he  has  to  deal  with.      Not  only 

this  to  disregard  for  all  practical  purposes  the  work  of  the 
reparatory  School  and  of  the  home,  out  it  is  a  refusal  of  eo- 
peration  at  one  of  the  most  critical  st^igos  in  a  boy's  lite,  which 
lUst  sadly  mar  any  real  attempt  at  unity  of  purpose  or  con- 
nuity  of  life  in  what  should  be  a  progressive  training  of 
^aracter.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  in  the  view  of  Preparatoiy 
choolmasters  that  such  mutual  confidence  should  exist  as  shall 
aable  a  bov  to  pass  on  as  naturallv  as  possible  from  his  Pre- 
aratory  to  Ibis  Public  School  I'he  ideal  is  a  complete  rapport 
43.^.  -^  t'  i 
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in  the  relations  between  those  to  whom  parents  have  entrusted 
the  education  of  their  boy  (is  an  indivulwd,  the  problem  of 
whose  future  can  only  bo  efficiently  worked  out  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  masters  and  their  collaboration  in  many  details ;  cer- 
tainly not  b)r  want  of  sympathy,  or  by  distrust,  or  disregard  of 
plain  indications  to  certain  tendencies  in  early  Ufe. 

Again,  there  often  comes  home  strongly  to  the  Preparatory 
Schoolmaster  the  claim  of  the  averam  boy  to  more  consideration. 
So  much  of  the  curriculum  in  school,  so  many  of  the  games  out 
of  school,  are  planned  for  and  determined  by  the  powers  of  the 
scholar  or  the  exceptional  athlete— just  the  boys  who  under 
any  circumstances  are  sure  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
even  if  for  other  obvious  reasons  they  were  not  always  secure 
from  neglect.  Accordingly  the  average  boy  not  only  often  escapes 
notice  in  the  crush — that  is  perhaps  not  of  such  particiuar 
consequence — but  the  routine  oi  his  life  is  mainly  dependent  on 
the  capabilities  of  cleverer  and  stronger  boys,  and  he  perforce 
does  not  flourish  even  if  he  succeeds  in  maintaining  a  rather 
hopeless  struggle  to  the  end  of  his  time  so  far  as  actual  school 
work  is  concerned,  and  if  he  shoidd,  while  intellectually  weak, 
be  successful  in  sanies  from  physical  strength,  his  case  cannot  be 
counted  as  wholly  satisfactory.  He  has  gone  through  school 
with  little,  if  any,  real  interest  on  the  intellectual  side,  very  often 
because  no  real  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  his  intellect 
except  in  certain  clirections,  which  for  him  were  always 
unattractive.  His  school  time  has  been  taken  up  almast 
exclusively  with  linguistic  training  and  mathematics,  each  and 
all  to  him  slightly  difterent  forms  of  dnidgery.  Practically  no 
continuous  effort  has  been  nwide  to  train  his  hand  or  eye  or  e«ir, 
even  in  obvious  default  of  any  sort  of  probable  success  on  the 
ordinary  lines ;  and  so  he  leaves  school  with  no  sort  of  sympathy 
existing  between  his  work  and  his  life,  without  accurate  know- 
ledge of  any  single  language  on  which  he  has  spent  so  many 
years,  and  though  very  possibly  fond  of  games  and  even 
proficient  in  them,  and  often  with  high  character  and  in  all 
senses  a  typical,  honest,  fearless  English  gentleman,  still  not 
exactly  what  could  be  described  truly  as  an  educational  success. 
And  yet  had  there  been  more  care  for  him  as  an  individual  and 
more  thought  for  him,  as  from  the  first  manifestly  only  an  average, 
rather  dull  boy,  without  aptitude  for  languages,  and  therefore 
needing  a  difterent  training,  how  much  power  and  interest  might 
have  been  added  to  his  life. 

Yet  another  matter  of  great  importance,  and  one  closely 
affecting  the  relationship  we  are  considering,  is  that  of  the  age  of 
entrance  to  the  Public  Schools.  The  Association  as  a  whole  is 
prepared  to  give  solid  reasons  for  entrance  not  being  advisable  as 
a  rule  before  13i;  not  from  a  selfish  point  of  view,  but  on  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  grounds  in  the  case  of  the  larce 
majority  of  their  boys.  Here,  again,  mutual  confidence  in  the 
relation  between  the  Public  School  and  the  Preparatory 
Schoolmaster  would  be  most  valuable,  and  would  be  of  tgsX 
service,  not  only  to  the  individual  boys  concerned,  but  to  the 
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maintenance  of  that  high  tone  m  both  stages  of  school  life  which 
masters  in  both  have  so  much  at  heart. 

No  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  would,  of  course,  advocate  such 
reforms  as  are  impUed  here  except  on  the  understanding  that 
he  on  his  part  must  enter  with  at  least  eaual  readiness  and  open- 
mindedness  upon  such  improvements  in  his  methods  and  general 
training  as  might  be  pressed  upon  him  from  the  Public  &hools. 
Indeed  the  present  writer  makes  hold  to  assert  that  the  Pre- 
paratory Schoolmaster  Ls  prepared  for  criticism— nay,  is  even 
anxious  for  it — but  does  not  get  it  unless  he  asks  for  it  directly. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  results  of  the  training  at  the  Preparatory 
School  must  appear  in  the  Public  School,  ana  that  there  must  be 
many  points  upon  which  a  frai^k  exchange  of  opinions  would  be 
most  holpfiil,  aspecially  since  the  means  for  such  communication 
either  upon  general  or  special  matters  through  the  Committees  of 
the  Conference  and  the  Association  by  correspondence,  or  better 
still  by  a  joint  Conference,  arc  now  available. 

There  can,  in  the  writer  s  opinion,  be  no  question  of  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Preparatory  Scnools  to  be  aosolutely  loyal  to  the 
Public  Schools — to  work  for  them  and  with  them  in  every  way 
that  they  conceive  to  be  in  the  interests  of  their  boys — and  not 
to  trencn  on  their  undoubted  prerogatives  or  interfere  in  their 
general  luethods.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  venture  to 
urge  with  all  the  force  at  their  command  that  in  certain 
particulars  they  know  best  where  the  shoe  pinches,  just  because 
they  have  to  wear  it  every  day,  and  that  on  such  questions  as 
the  number  of  hours  of  work  desirable  for  the  average  boy  of 
9-13^,  the  number  of  subjects  that  can  be  honestly  taught  with 
the  prospect  of  laying  a  really  sound  foundation  in  each  of  them 
in  those  nours,  the  best  age  of  entry  for  the  average  boy  to  his 
Public  School,  the  desirability  of  developing  powers  of  observation 
and  of  training  hand,  eye,  and  ear,  the  JPrepamtory  Schoolmaster 
who  has  niacle  such  things  the  work  and  study  of  his  life,  is 
really  in  the  position  of  an  expert,  and  may  now  claim  reasonably, 
without  exaggeration  or  want  of  modesty,  the  right  to  be  heard 
by  those  whose  experience  has  been  confined  almost  entirelv  to 
lx)vs  of  18J--19. 

To  sum  up — if  the  improved  and  improving  relation 
between  the  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools  can  be  set  tinnlyon 
a  foundation  of  a  real  desire  for  co-operation  with  open  mmds 
and  mutual  confidence  in  common  counsel,  there  will  indeed 
be  good  hope  of  the  attiiinment  of  that  "  right  judgment  in  all 
things  "  which  above  all  else  is  surely  essential  to  deal  with  the 
many  pressing  needs  of  Knglish  education. 

Herbert  Bull. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  PRODUCT 
From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Public  School  Master. 


I  am  not  using  a  form  of  words  when  I  say  tliat  I  could  have 
wished  that  the  choice  of  the  editors  of  this  volume  had  fallen 
upon  some  one  better  quaUfied  than  myself  to  write  tliis  article. 
To  deal  with  the  subject  adequately  one  needs  long  and  wide 
experience,  less  as  a  headmaster  than  as  a  housemaster,  and 
above  all  as  a  housemaster  who,  not  being  a  headmaster  as  well, 
has  been  able  to  give  a  great  deal  of  his  time  out  of  school  and 
his  imdivided  interest  to  the  boys  in  his  house,  above  all  to  the 
younger  members  of  it.  As,  however,  I  am  begged,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  this  qualification,  to  wnte,  I  will  do 
what  1  can,  if  only  from  a  sense  of  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  public  schools  owe  to  preparatory  school  masters. 

For  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  whole  face  of  public 
school  education  has  been  changed  since  the  days  when  it  was 
the  common  custom  to  plunge  little  boys  of  8  and  9  without  any 

{reparation  into  all  the  dangers  and  diniculties  of  a  great  school, 
do  not  go  -back  to  that  period.  When  I  began  work  at  Marl- 
borough thirty  years  ago,  the  preparatory  school  was  abeady  a 
recognized  institution:  less  universal,  however,  and  less  thoroughly 
organized  by  far  than  now.  At  that  time  it  was  possible — as 
it  is  possible  in  a  much  diminished  degree  still — to  compare  the 
preparatory  school  product,  as  handed  on  to  the  public  school, 
with  the  product  of  home  training,  or  of  individual  tuition,  or  of 
the  local  grammar  school  (or  private  school),  where  boys  of  all 
ages  attended. 

Even  then  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
training  from  the  strictly  educational  point  of  view.  Ten  years 
earlier  a  contemporary  of  my  own,  a  boy  then  as  he  is  a  man  now 
of  conspicuous  ability,  had  been  told  on  arri\dng  at  a  great  school 
to  try  tor  an  entrance  scholarship  that  he  might  as  well  go  home 
again  if  he  had  not  been  to  a  preparatory  school.  Even  m  these 
early  days,  moreover,  the  cry  was  not  unknown  of  cramming  and 
overwork,  and  it  was  said  that  boys  thus  specially  prepared  often 
failed  to  fulfil  their  promise :  but  w^e  found  that  the  excellent 
grounding  in  grammar,  in  the  principles  of  composition,  in  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  and  so  on,  in  the  case  at  once  of  abler 
and  less  gifted  boys,  were  an  abiding  foundation  which  made  the 
superstructure  sounder  and  the  process  of  building  it  up  infinitely 
easier.  Since  those  days,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  caused 
by  the  differing  requirements  of  different  schools,  by  shortness  of 
time  and  inequality  of  material,  a  systematic  preparation  has 
been  gradually  developed :  and  the  results  of  it  are  evidenced  less 
by  success  in  examinations,  whether  competitive  or  qualifying, 
than  by  the  way  in  which  boys  thus  equipped  at  the  outset  of 
their  school  career  usually  go  through  it  creditably  and  with 
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satisfactory  results,  even  where  they  possess  no  singular  capacity. 
It  is  perhaps  these  average  boys  who  owe  most  to  their  earlv 
preparation.  Exceptional  ability  will  assert  itself,  even  though 
Its  start  be  unfavourable :  ordinary  powers  cannot  afford  to  oe 
handicapped  in  the  race  of  school  any  more  than  in  the  race  of 
life. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  charges,  frequently  brought  against  f>repara- 
tory  schools,  to  which  I  nave  advertea  above — of  cramming  and 
overwork.   * 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  if  a  number  of  instances  can  bo 
adduced  where  boys — ^more  especially  scholars — ^have  after  join- 
ing a  great  school  ceased  to  maintam  the  superiority  to  others 
which  they  showed  in  the  scholarship  or  entrance  examination, 
such  boys  must  have  been  crammed  with  knowledge  which  they 
never  properly  digested,  or  else  that  nature,  overwrought  by 
long  hours  of  study  at  a  premature  age,  has  asserted  herself  by 
a  reaction  in  which  the  brain  remains  torpid  and  inactive. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  — ^not  a  large  one — one  or 
other  of  the  charges  may  be  true.  I  know  preparatory  schools 
where  boys  are  "  crammed  "  for  scholarships :  there  may  be  others 
where  they  are  overworked,  though  I  do  not  know  tnem.  The 
word  "cramming,"  however,  requires  definition.  Some'^'crammers** 
are  admirable  teachers:  and  the  term  ought  not  to  be  applied  with- 
out discrimination  to  tutors  who  avowedly  prepare  boys  for  special 
examinations.  We  are  probably  all  in  a  measure  "  crammers  "  in 
this  sense.  But  cramming  in  its  proper  and  bad  sense  is  marked  by 
two  characteristics :  (1)  excessive  attention  to  one  or  two  branches 
of  a  liberal  education  to  the  neglect  of  flie  rest ;  and  (2)  the  impart- 
ing of  mere  information  as  distinguished  from  educational  prin- 
ciples, the  use  of  the  "  tip,"  the  memoria  technica,and  the  rest  of 
the  eauipment  of  the  false  educator,  including  the  art  of  studying 
and  playmg  up  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  different  public  scliool 
examiners.  In  some  measure  these  examiners  liave  themselves 
to  blame  if  they  fall  victims  to  such  artifices.  It  may  be  hanl, 
{e.g.)  in  a  grammar  paper,  not  to  leave  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
them,  but  in  most  examinations  they  can  Ibe  largely  eliminated. 

But  in  the  preparatory  schools  which  I  know  most  intimately 
** cramming"  in  its  bad  sense  is  not  practised.  No  doubt  the 
examinations  which  the  boys  have  to  pass  are  kept  careftill^'  in 
mind  during  their  preparatory  training,  and  certain  points  are 
emphasized  and  have  special  time  given  to  them ;  but  there  is 
no  neglect  of  important  side-subjects ;  and  the  teaching  Ls  .good 
and  carried  out  on  rational  lines.  The  causes  of  arrested  develop- 
ment to  which  I  have  adverted  above  are  many  of  them  to  l)e 
accounted  for  by  quite  other  causes  than  those  to  which  they  are 
commonly  attributed;  to  new  surroundings  and  methods  of 
teaching,  to  the  physical  changes  which  occur  at  this  time  of  life, 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus  of  the  entrance  or  scholarship 
examination  and  the  like.  Nor  am  I  casting  any  slight  upon 
public  school  masters  when  I  add  that  there  may  be  casas  where 
the  preparatory  school-master  is  a  better  teacher,  and  tliat  in  the 
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highest  sense,  than  the  form-master  with  whom  a  new  boy  is 

E laced.  Hitherto  the  bo^  has  had  the  advantage  of  more  stimu- 
ktin^  teaching,  and  has  m  conse(][uence  shot  ahead  of  his  equals 
in  ability  elsewhere :  deprived  of  it,  he  sinks  back  to  their  level. 
Of  course  the  reverse  case  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  found :  and 
then  the  boy  mounts  rapidly  in  his  new  school. 

I  turn  now  to  training  of  other  kinds.  Not  long  ago  I  was 
told  of  a  complaint  addressed  by  the  mother  of  a  boy  sent  much 
too  young  to  a  public  school  to  the  matron  of  the  house  in  which 
he  liad  passed  his  first  term,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  come  homo 
not  knowing  how  properly  to  wash  himself  or  brush  his  hair. 
The  reply  was  obvious,  fiut  it  is  just  such  lessons  as  these — in 
the  social  alphabet — that  are  taugnt  efficiently  and  well  in  pre- 
paratory schools.  A  training  in  cl^nliness,  in  personal  neatiie^ss, 
m  carefulness  about  the  elementary  laws  of  health,  in  orderliness, 
and  resourcefulness  in  little  things,  cannot  be  begun  too  early. 
It  should  be  beg^m  in  the  nursery,  but  it  is  often  left  to  the  pre- 
paratory school  to  instil  its  very  rudiments.  Postponed,  at  least 
in  some  of  its  details,  to  the  time  when  the  public  school  is  en- 
tered, it  can  only  be  learnt  by  imitation  of  or  rough  reminders 
from  school-fellows,  and  a  hint  now  and  then  from  a  matron,  who 
cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  fully  informed  about  the 
operations  of  the  dormitory.  The  age  at  which  a  boy  should  go 
to  a  preparatory  school  is  a  difficidt  question.  In  some  homes  it 
is  doubtless  difficult  to  arrange  for  proper  teaching  to  be  carried 
on.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  there  should  be  time  allowed  for 
home  influences  to  do  their  salutary  work.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  tendency  of  all  schools  is  to  turn  out  boys  of 
one  stamp  or  mould.  Conventions  are  masters  of  the  situation, 
for  good  or  evil.  The  levelling  process  should  not  begin  too 
soon :  or  by  the  time  a  boy  gets  to  a  public  school  everything 
may  have  been  levelled  down  that  is  most  worth  having  in  a 
boy's  character. 

More  important  still  is  the  question  of  moral  training.  Very 
young  boys  have  not  unfrequently,  as  all  schoolmasters  know, 
a  very  imperfect  sense  of  honour,  of  truthfulness,  of  honesty  and 
the  distinction  between  meutn  and  tuxim.  It  is  for  easier  to 
create  and  to  foster  such  a  sense  in  the  simpler  atmosphere  of  a 
preparatory  school  than  in  the  more  complex  surroundings  of  a 
public  one.  Few  boys  now  come  to  us  on  whom  some  impression 
nas  not  been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  older  and  higher  boys  in  preparatory  schools  are  often 
entrusted  within  obnous  limits  with  power  and  responsibilities 
which  doubtless  have  in  most  instances  and  in  the  long  run  an 
efiect  on  their  character.  But  this  practice  has  its  drawbacks. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  boys  at  this  stage  are  not  too  un- 
developed to  bear  the  strain  of  such  responsibilities,  to  understand 
their  nature  or  importance.  There  is  a  danger  of  a  premature 
appeal  to  the  half  formed  sense  of  honour  scaring  the  conscience, 
and  rendering  it  callous  when,  later  on,  the  appeal  ought  to  make 
its  impression.  A  boy  may  become  morally  hlaM\  further  it 
should  be  rememberea  a  boy  so  trust^  finds  himself  a  nobody 
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when  he  joins  his  greater  school;  and  the  revulsion — almost 
parallel  to  that  which  takes  place  when  a  sixth  form  boy  ^oes 
to  the  University— is  in  some  cases  hurtful.  Corriiptw  optimi 
pessima. 

On  morality  in  its  narrow  sense  there  is  much  to  be  said. 
Given  the  best  tone  in  the  world  amongst  elder  boys,  the  know- 
ledge of  sexual  facts  cannot  be  long  delayed,  and  knowledge 
means  discussion  of  them.  I  need  not  point  out  the  danger, 
arising  from  this  cause,  of  the  learning  of  oad  habits  by  younger 
boys  in  such  a  community  before  they  are  fully  conscious  of 
their  significance.  It  was  great  in  the  old  days  of  mixed  ages : 
it  is  very  far  from  absent  now.  The  preparatory  school  master 
who  can  keep  his  school  pure,  and  who  warns  his  boys  when  they 
leave  him  of  the  dangers  to  come,  is  discharging  a  duty  the  value 
and  importance  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  On  the  other 
hand,  tnere  is  no  greater  peril  known  to  the  boarding  house 
master  of  a  big  school  than  the  presence  in  his  house  of  boys  who 
have  been  corrupted  and  familiarised  with  impure  ideas  before 
entering  it.  1  nave  known  schools  from  which  housemasters 
have  dreaded  to  receive  boys.  Happily  they  are  few ;  in  the 
majority  of  cases  preparatory  masters  are  fully  alive  to  the  risk 
and  the  resj)onsibility.  Even  among  quite  young  boys  there  is 
a  danger  of  contamination  from  the  presence  of  one  or  two  who 
have  somehow  or  other  learnt  all  too  soon  what  they  should  not ; 
yet  it  is,  I  believe,  in  the  large  majority  of  instances  guarded 
against  and  minimised.  If  boys  thus  protected  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  education  fall  later  on,  it  is  the  fault  either  of 
special  proclivities  to  vice  or  of  untowani  surroundings  in  their 
later  school. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  about  the  preparatory  departments 
of  great  schools.  There  is  often  an  objection  raised  and  felt  to 
them  to  the  effect  that  the  boys  cannot  but  mix,  and  that  not  to 
their  advantage,  with  their  older  neighbours.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  case  in  any  well  managed  school:  the  two  depart- 
ments are  habitually  kept  distinct,  and  little  is  known  by  the  one 
of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  something  Jh  gained  by  iho 
fact  that  the  system  of  the  one  is  identical  with,  or  leads  natur- 
ally up  to  that  of  the  other.  For  such  special  purposes  as  a 
Navy  class,  where  boys  are  prepared  for  an  examination  to  be 
taken  at  an  early  age,  such  an  educational  ladder  is  most  valuable: 
and  if  we  take  a  broader  outlook,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  there 
is  any  serious  flaw  in  the  system. 

I  have  said,  I  hope,  enough  to  show  what  to  my  mind  are  the 
advantages  of  the  preparatory  school  system  as  well  as  its  draw- 
backs. There  are  lew  housemasters  of  public  schools  who  will 
not  a^ee  with  me  that  the  gain  is  far  greater  than  the  loss,  and 
that  m  the  system  we  have  much  that  tells  for  manliness  and 
much  that  helps  us  to  combat  evil  and  to  foster  good. 

H.  A.  James. 
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THE  PRKPARATORY  SCHOOL  PRODUCT 
From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Public  Schoolmaster. 


Any  attempt  adec^uately  to  discuss  this  subject  is  beset  by  one 
serious  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulty.  Though  the  term 
".product "  is  often  used  with  regard  to  the  results  of  a  system  of 
education,  it  is  obviously  liable  to  mislead  unless  care  is  taken  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  term  cannot  be  employed  with  any  very 
distinct  connotation.  In  horticulture  and  mathematics  there  is 
no  doubt  iis  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word;  but  in  all 
educiitional  observations  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  separate  the 
effects  of  nature  from  those  of  nurture ;  and  this  remark  is  true 
if  the  area  under  observation  is  no  wider  than  the  home.  If  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  boy  there  is  a  reason  for  wishing  to 
diagnose  the  results  of  his  school  life  as  well  as  of  his  home  training, 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  accuracy  is  enormously  enhanced.  It 
is  well  kno>\Ti  that  if  anything  goes  wrong  the  school  is  generally 
blamed  by  the  parents,  and  the  home  is  blamed  by  the  school- 
master ;  and  this  kind  of  recrimination  could  not  exist  unless 
there  were  considenible  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  responsibiUty 
for  the  ultimate  result.  But  if  anything  could  increase  this 
difficulty  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent  it  would  be  if  the  term 
product  were  used  to  cover  not  one  boy  and  one  school,  but  a 
multitude  of  boys  from  a  multitude  of  schools,  and  the  question 
were  asked  as  to  what  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  effect  of 
the  school  training  on  the  whole  number.  It  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  the  question  assumes  that  there  is  an  effect  on  young 
boys  distinct  enough  to  be  observable  in  a  large  number,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  schools  through  which  they  have  passed  are 
very  various  in  tone,  oquipnieiit,  and  aim  ;  only  less  various 
than  the  homes  from  which  they  have  originally  come. 

There  are,  however,  two  considerations  which  somewhat  miti- 
gate the  difficulty  mentioned,  though  they  do  not  by  any  means 
wholly  remove  it.  The  first  is  as  follows  : — If  the  question  is  put 
quite  simply,  what  is  the  difference  between  yoimg  boys  who 
enter  the  public  schools  now,  and  what  they  would  be  if  they 
had  never  neen  to 'any  preparatory'  school  at  all,  any  schoolmaster 
would  feel  that  in  spite  of  the  theoretical  impossibility  of  gauging 
residts,  yet  he  is  pretty  certain  that  there  is  a  difference,  and 
also  that  he  is  prepared  to  say,  approximately,  in  what  features 
of  the  schoolboy's  character  it  manifests  itself  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  some  broad  general  characteristics  of  Enghsh  school- 
boys of  13  and  14  years  of  age  which  a  tolerable  consensus 
of  opinion  attributes  to  the  school  training  which  they  have 
undergone.     And  thus  it  becomes  possible  to  indicate  what  those 
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characteristics  are,  and  to  suggest,  however  tentatively,  somO 
points  in  which  improvement  seems  desirable.  The  second  is 
even  more  practical  in  character.  Instead  of  hesitating,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  three  different  cleijients  of 
heritage,  home  training  and  school  life,  which  combine  to  make 
up  the  boy  of  13,  it  would  be  advisable  to  abandon  the  attempt 
and  indicate  broadly  what  the  English  boy  of  that  age  generally 
is :  how  far  equipped  for  what  lies  before  him  ;  how  far  orderly 
m  his  development  and  capable  of  progressing  satisfactorily 
through  the  time  of  youth.  Doubtless  any  criticism  may  be  met 
by  the  objection  that  the  blame  lies  with  the  home,  and  the 
school  is  powerless  to  undo  the  effects.  Still,  it  may  be  not 
unprofitable  to  approach  the  subject  from  this  side.  Though 
other  husbandmen  nave  had  a  large  share  in  the  product,  tne 
preparatory  schoolmaster  may  be  interested  to  learn  what  others 
think  of  his  pupils  as  they  leave  his  hands. 

Probably  the  symptoms  which  do  not  require  any  special 
insight  will  provoke  least  disagreement,  and  the  one  we  will  first 
select  is  very  easy  to  verify  and  highly  important.  It  is  that, 
as  compared  with  those  of  30  years  ago,  the  modern  boy  comes 
to  the  public  schools  prepared  to  deal  with  the  masters  as  with 
human  beings  and  frienas.  Formerly  they  were  to  him  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  High-spirited  little  boys,  accustomed 
to  geniality  and  kindness  at  home,  were  flung  into  the  clutches 
of  a  strange  assortment  of  middle-aged  men,  mostly  without  any 
boyish  instincts  lett  in  them.  In  the  large  -public  schools  they 
were  simply  scholars :  in  the  humbler  order  of  Secondarv  School 
they  must  have  been  in  many  cases  men  who  had  drifted  from 
one  obscure  means  of  livelihood  to  another  till  they  took  refuge 
in  the  ample  harbour  of  school-teaching,  tolerably  secure  that, 
whatever  their  want  of  fitness  for  the  work  may  have  beeo, 
immunity  from  disturbance  was  provided  for  them  by  the  dense 
lethargy  of  public  opinion  which  reigned  throughout  the  country. 
And  in  those  days  no  widely  prevalent  system  of  Preparatory 
Schools  existed  at  all  for  the  formidable  task  of  getting  little 
boys  ready  to  meet  this  repellent  order  of  pastors ;  and  the  boys 
were  not  got  ready  in  any  way.  Hence,  as  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  in  these  strange  surroundings  they  adopted  an 
antagonistic  and  suspicious  attitude  towards  their  teachers.  The 
astonishing  change  which  has  taken  place  is  more  visible  in  the 
modem  Preparatory  than  in  the  Public  Boarding  School ;  but  it 
is  very  marked  in  both.  The  result  is  an  immense  increase  of 
confid.ence  between  boy  and  man  ;  in  other  words,  the  growth  of 
a  true  pastoral  relation  between  them.  At  a  large  Public  School, 
35  years  ago,  a  youth  looked  round  on  one  occasion  at  the  whole 
staff  of  masters  gathered  in  chapel  and  settled  in  his  mind  that 
there  was  not  one  to  whom  he  would  go  in  any  difficulty.  Now- 
adays this  could  not  happen  in  any  Public  School,  though  it 
may  be  admitted  that  there  is  room  for  a  vast  amount  more  of 
wise  and  sympathetic  handling  of  boys  by  masters.  But  the 
change  is  a  momentous  one,  ana  it  has  been  largely  assisted  by 
the  remarkable  care  taken  of  small  boys  in  their  first  schools. 
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It  is  obvious  that  this  imporUmt  service  rendered  by  the 
smaller  schools  to  the  larger  ones  is  capable  of  much  extension. 
As  the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  different  orders  of 
schools'  gains  in  power,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  the  frank 
commumcation  from  one  master  to  another  of  all  that  is 
necessary  for  him  to  know  about  the  pupils  which  are  being 
transferred  between  them.  A  great  deal  more  might  be  done 
in  this  way  than  is  done,  and  for  the  deficiencies,  both  sorts  of 
masters  are  in  different  ways  responsible.  Those  in  the  more 
secure  position,  free,  to  a  large  extent,  from  the  manifold 
vexations  of  competition — namely,  the  public  schoolmasters — 
have  not  always  been  quick  to  imderstand  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  which  their  preparatory  school  brethren  have 
had  to  meet.  It  has  not  been  easy  in  the  past  for  the  latter  to 
speak  quite  freely  about  the  tJoys  who  were-  leaving  their 
schools.  Frankness  has  seemed  not  unlikely  to  involve  risk  of 
loss  of  good  name  to  the  preparatory  school,  which,  of  course, 
spells  min  to  its  owner.  And  if  such  letters  as  have  been 
written  have  frequontly  betrayed  signs  of  this  misgiving,  and 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  a  cautious  optimism  in  the  estimate 
of  character  transmitted  to  the  public  school,  there  was  no  need 
for  the  latter  to  conclude  that  all  letters  of  the  kind  would  be 
useless,  and  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  friendly  assistance  which 
had  been  rendered. 

A  question  of  much  interest  and  importance  presents  itself  at 
this  point.  Granted  that  the  care  and  supervision  nowadays 
given  to  the  younger  boys  are  still  capable  of  improvement  and 
extension,  yet  they  have  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  show 
in  what  respects  we  may  look  for  evidences  of  their  influence.  If 
little  boys  are  now  looked  after  with  close  and  unwearied 
vigilance — as  is  certainly  the  case  in  many  Preparatory  Schools 
— what  are  the  results  so  far  ? 

The  intellectual  results  have  already  been  to  some  extent 
considered,  but  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  point  to  the  greatest 
defect  in  the  ordinary  public  school  boy*s  mind,  and  to  inquire 
whether  anything  in  the  preliminary  teaching  is  likely  to  favour 
it  or  to  counteract  it.  It  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  has  ever  been. 
The  enormous  majority  of  boys  detest  the  effort  of  thought 
which  belongs  to  the  surmounting  of  a  rejil  difficulty.  It 
matters  little  what  the  stimulus  may  be  in  the  shape  of  prizes 
for  success,  or  what  the  threats  which  await  failure.  ITie  tact  is 
patent  to  every  schoolmaster  that  sooner  than  think  con- 
secutively or  piitiently  elaborate  and  thoroughly  subdue  a 
difficult  sentence  or  a  mathematical  problem,  nearly  all  boys  of 
all  ages  of  boyhood  will  go  through  hours  of  barren,  soulless 
drudgery  so  long  as  they  can  convince  themselves  that  they  are 
covering  the  ground  somehow  and  doing  something  praiseworthy. 
A  prominent  characteristic  of  adults  in  England  is  to  shirk 
details,  to  jump  to  conclusions  with  as  little  of  laborious  effort  as 
possible.  It  is  curious  that  while  we  succeed  in  many  parts  of 
the  globe  by  showing  inteUigence  and  zeal,  but  little  method,  the 
little  boys  of  the  country  in  their  school  work  show  method  and 
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zeal,  but  little  intelligence,  [t  is  a  strange  fact,  for  instance,  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  new  boys  in  their  mathematical  entrance 
examination  papers  will  always  divide  in  long  division  by  2  or 
3;  and  that  a  paper  is  now  in  existence  where  the  process  of 
dividing  by  1  in  long  division  was  carried  on  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  when  the  pa];)er  wa^s  shown  up ;  the  writer 
being  unvexed  with  any  misgivmg  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  his 
somewhat  monotonous  toil.  In  the  same  way  in  Latin  and 
Greek  the  ideal  of  nearly  all  boys  is  to  prepare  sufficiently  to 
escape  censure  or  ridicule,  and  then  wait  to  be  told  the  sense  by 
the  form-master.  They  will  then  take  steps  to  learn  it  up  for 
the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term,  but  their  thoughts  very 
rarely  indeed  rise  to  the  level  from  which  they  can  contemplate 
a  difficultv  surmounted  without  aid.  It  is  clear  that  we  nave 
here  presented  to  us  a  problem  of  very  great  intricacy,  and  one 
which  demands  the  closest  attention  on  the  part  ol  the  Pre- 

Earatorv  schoolmasters.  If  at  13  ye^u's  of  age  a  boy  shows 
imself  willing  to  listen  to  any  extent,  to  write  to  any  amount, 
and  to  read  up  anythin'^'  set  him  f(»r  reproduction,  it  points 
apparently  to  tiie  fact  that  his  etlbrls  up  till  then  have  be^n 
mainly  mechaniciil,  and  that  the  delight  of  unaided  thinking  is 
strange  to  him. 

This  is  perhaps  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
in  its  details,  though  a  few  broad  considerations  may  be  set  out. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  it  consists  in  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  age  of  13  or  14  the  rational  faculties  are  so 
much  in  abeyan(*e  that  a  premature  appeal  to  them  may  be 
mischievous,  or  at  least  useless.  It  is  the  time  of  life  when  the 
memory  may  be  advantageously  emploved,  but  the  ratiocinative 

Processes  of  the  brain  are  very  slight,  shallow,  and  discontinuous, 
bus  an  experienced  teacher  knows  that  in  such  a  subject  as 
history  it  would  be  folly  to  call  upon  little  boys  to  reason  upon 
facts  of  constitutional  history.  The  best  that  can  be  done  for 
them  is  to  present  the  external  facts  of  the  life  of  the  country  in 
as  vivid  a  form  oh  possible.  Hence  the  great  extension  of*  the 
use  of  the  magic  lantern  in  history  and  geography  lessons,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  such  experiments  as  these  have  no  doubt 
succeeded.  But  where  the  failure  seems  to  be  is  in  the  gradual 
transition  from  these  processes  of  imparting  information  suitable 
to  tender  years,  to  the  mor^  complicated  problems  which  insists 
on  reflection,  comparison,  inference,  and  imagination.  Somehow 
the  eagerness  witn  which  the  elementary  efforts  at  imbibition 
were  made,  continues  slightly  abated  into  the  earlv  years  of 
adolescence ;  but  in  a  very  large  majority  of  r^ses  teacliers  have 
not  yet  been  compensated  for  the  loss  of  memory  and  physical 
vigour  which  is  noticeable  often  during  the  period  of  growth 
from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  by  any  increase  in  tne  willingness  to 
think.  Nature  seems  to  indicate  that  the  period  of  merely 
gathering  facts  should  be  succeeded  by  one  of  Rowing  reflection, 
or  of  sorting  the  facts.  But  though  the  zest  m  acquiring  facts 
seems  to  diminish,  it  amnot  be  siiid  that  the  power  of  sorting 
those  already  acquired  promist's  well.     Indeed  it  is  noticeable. 
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that  as  late  as  20  years  of  age  the  notion  that  training  the  mind 
means  aujlihing  more  than  acquiring  more  facts  has,  generally, 
hardly  begim  to  be  formed. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  various  and  successftil  devices  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  making  knowledge  attractive  in  the  early 
years  of  school  life,  have  had  the  imaesirable  effect  of  making 
the  initial  stages  of  thought  processes  more  arduous  and  repulsive 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  And  yet  the  devices  are  useful 
and  must  not  be  abandoned.     \Vliat  is  to  be  done  ? 

Briefly  speaking,  it  seems  clear  that  there  need  be  no  risk  of 
over-stimulating  the  thinking  faculties,  so  long  as  the  human 
power  of  resistance  to  suggestion  remains  what  it  is.  And,  more- 
over, the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  met  are  really  twofold. 
There  is  first  and  foremost  the  reluctance  to  hard  sustamed  effort 
generally  necessary  to  thorough  workmanship  of  any  kind,  and 
secondly  there  is  a  marked  feebleness  in  the  thinking  faculties 
which  seems  to  manifest  itself  long  after  the  aj^e  at  which  thought 
ought  to  be  developing  has  fairly  begun.  The  young^  English- 
man fails  often  in  laboriousness,  but  still  more  often  in  intelligent 
reflection.  If,  therefore,  the  age  of  the  Preparatory  School  boys 
is  not  fitted  for  the  training  of  the  reflective  faculties,  it  follows 
that  the  deficiencies  noticed  will  bo  most  safely  dealt  with  if  the 
teachers  at  these  schools  devote  their  best  attention  to  the 
problem  of  securing  a  constant  presentation  of  suitable  difficulties 
to  their  pupils,  and  of  insisting  that  these  difficulties  shall  be 
surmounted  with  as  little  help  as  possible.  Of  course,  every 
schoolmaster  knows  the  many  obstacles  that  confront  any  sucn 
endeavour  as  long  as  boys  have  to  be  taught  in  class.  But 
none  the  less  a  good  deal  could  be  done  if  this  paramount 
necessity  were  by  all  habitually  borne  in  mind.  It  can  hardly  be 
conceived  that  the  present  proportion  of  youths  who  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  grapple  in  cleadly  earnest  with  an  intellec- 
tual problem,  is  fixed  by  any  ordinance  of  nature,  and  if  not,  then 
it  is  certain  that  it  can  and  ought  to  be  diminished,  and,  if  it  is 
to  be  diminished,  then  it  should'  be  iudiciously  dealt  with  from 
the  earliest  years  of  school  life  onwards.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
suggest  a  more  fundamental  Question  for  the  teachers  to  work 
out  in  the  light  of  their  special  experience.  Tde  handling  of  it 
must  obviously  produce  a  direct  effect  on  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  calibre  of  the  nation.  Englishmen  are  prone  to  ad- 
mire their  national  good  qualities,  and  often  self-reliance  and  grit 
are  spoken  of  as  the  outcome  of  our  Boarding  School  system. 
Nevertheless,  no  one  can  be  acquainted  with  boys  in  any  lani^e 
number  who  does  not  speedily  learn  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
ijase  with  a  fairly  large  minority  there  is  a  majority,  who  through 
their  boyhood  and  on  into  adult  life  give  frequent  and  unmistak- 
able proof  of  a  certain  deficiency  Doth  in  mental  and  moral 
robustness,  which  is  far  greater  than  should  have  been  expected, 
or  than  we  should  be  prepared  to  acauiesce  in.  And  it  is  un- 
doubtedly an  obligation  resting  on  all  experts  to  consider  care- 
fully wherein  the  modem  systems  of  teaching  tend  to  foster  this 
weakness  and  to  healthily  counteract  it. 
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A  few  words  may  be  added  here  on  the  more  exclusively 
moral  tendencies  of  some  characteristics  of  Preparatory 
Schools.  If  in  later  life  a  shrinking  from  mental  effort  may 
be  traced  to  the  intellectual  dependence  encouraged  earlier  by 
the  excessive  amount  of  help  given  to  lessons,  so  there  seems  to 
be  good  reason  for  attentive  scrutiny  of  the  prevailing  standard 
of  comfort  or  luxury  to  be  noticed  in  the  early  years  of 
school  life. 

One  fixct  seems  clear.  Many  a  small  boy,  on  being  removed 
to  a  public  school,  finds  that  he  has  to  be  satisfied  with 
surroundings  far  less  apolaustic  than  those  which  he  has  left 
Tliere  is  not  nowadays  so  great  a  difference  in  the  style  of 
feeding  as  formerly.  The  ideas  as  to  a  growing  boy's  require- 
ments in  this  respect  have  increased  considerably  in  40  years, 
but  for  some  time  the  expansion  affected  the  preparatory  schools 
only.  By  degrees  the  large  boarding  schools  followed  suit,  and 
at  last  even  those  organised  on  the  hostel  system,  where  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  naturally  greater,  liave  come  up 
into  line,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  rule  the  boys  are  fea 
every  whit  as  well  at  school  as  at  home.  But  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  in  some  other  forms  of  equipment  the  large  schools  ¥rill 
never  adopt  so  high  a  standard  as  the  Preparatory  Schools.  It 
is  impossible — at  least,  nearly  everywhere — that  such  perfect 
arrangements  for  games  can  be  provided.  To  take  one  familiar 
instance — the  cricket  pitches  in  the  latter  are  generally  fiir 
smoother  than  in  the  former,  except,  of  course,  the  groimd  on 
which  the  school  matches  are  played.  The  effect  is  unsatis- 
factory. New  comers  at  the  Public  School  are  discontented 
with  the  bumpy  grounds,  and  lose  interest  in  the  game.  They 
have  been  to  some  extent  pampered  by  the  delightful  security 
of  the  level  turf  of  their  vounger  days,  and  find  it  requires  some 
pluck  and  endurance  to  face  the  uncertain  rise  of  the  ball  on 
the  new  cricket  grounds.  This  is  a  common  case  where  co-opem- 
tion  is  needed.  The  earlier  school  might  aim  at  being 
preparatory,  not  only  for  the  pleiisures  and  studies  of  the 
Public  School,  but  also  for  some  of  the  inevitable  deficiencies, 
if,  that  is,  this  particular  difference  is  to  be  so  called.  The  aim 
should  be  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  to  prevent  the  younger 
masters  from  doing  too  much.  The  game  snould  be  kept  iis  a 
game ;  the  boys  should  be  made  or  encouraged  to  take  part  in 
the  care  of  the  ground ;  and  while  attention  is  given  to  providing 
a  pitch  good  enough  for  the  learning  of  the  game,  the  aim 
should  be  to  teach  the  little  boys  never  to  expect  a  perfect 
equipment  (except  in  necessaries  of  life)  unless  tliey  have  had 
a  share  themselves  in  producing  it.  And  even  in  food  it  is 
disastrous  if  the  school-provision  is  favourably  contrasted  by  the 
boys  with  that  which  they  get  at  home. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  character-training,  there  are  questions 
of  the  utmost  gravity  and  also  complexity  m  which  co-operation 
between  the  different  orders  of  scnools  on  the  one  hand  and 
between  schools  and  parents  on  the  other  hand,  is  urgently 
needed.    Take,  for  instance,  the  problems  which  are  concerned 
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with  the  mastery  over  appetite.  The  whole  question  of  feeding 
and  of  the  light  in  which  boys  are  brought  up  to  regard  food  is 
grievously  in  need  of  attention.  Greediness  and  the  resulting  evils 
are  common  among  the  Preparatory  School  product.  Is  this 
due  to  indulgence  at  the  first  school  or  to  strictness  first,  followed 
by  indulgence  which  greater  liberty  allows  ?  Schoolmasters 
ought  to  nave  their  minos  clear  on  such  matters  as  these ;  but  it 
is  not  only  conference  between  them  that  is  required,  but  carefiil 
observation  and  thought.  And  in  this  same  diepartment  lie  the 
vexed  and  intricate  questions  coaceminff  the  instruction  needful 
for  boys  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  growtn  of  the  body  is  likely  to 
lead  to  moral  difficulties.  Public  opinion,  at  least  among  those 
who  have  givto  most  thought  to  the  subject,  is  verging  decidedly 
in  the  direction  of  more  outspokenness  than  has  hiuierto  ever 
been  the  practice  in  England ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  position 

fet  so  far  clearer,  than  it  must  be  asked  on  whom  does  this  duty 
dl  ?  On  the  parent  or  on  the  school  ?  And  supposing  it  is 
the  case  that  tne  former  frequently  abdicate  this  duty,  are  the 
preparatory  schoolmasters  preparing  themselves  to  fulfil  it  ? 
Abundant  evidence  might  be  produced  to  show  that  in  these 
departments  of  life  wise  and  cautious  experiments  are  being 
made  by  some  individuals,  but  that  by  many  others  the  problems 
are  still  ignored. 

If  the  questions  that  have  been  n^med  are  thought  to  be 
difficult,  there  remains  one  more  difficult  still.  The  product  not 
only  of  Prepamtory,  but  of  Public  Schools  as  well,  displays  the 
fashionable  feeling  of  coldness  and  ignorance  towards  the  claims 
of  religion.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  great  wave  of 
indiflference  towards  things  of  the  unseen  life  is  "passing  over 
Western  Europe ;  and  those  to  whom  the  fact  is  fraught  with 
sinister  forebodings — and  their  number  is  still  large — ^have  to 
consider  the  immensely  important  influence  which  school  life 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  must  inevitably  exercise  on  the  growth 
of  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  ideas  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
human  being.  In  no  other  subject  are  carefiil  comparison  ana 
sympathetic  insight  more  urgently  needed. 

E.   LyTTELTON. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  PRODUCT. 


From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Public  School  Master. 


In  1898  a  startling  letter  appeared  in  the  "Times"  from 
an  M.D.  who  had  examined  several  hundreds,  of  boys  of  13  and 
14,  on  their  entering  pubUc  schools.  His  verdict  was  that 
64  per  cent,  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 

1  was  glad  to  be  able  to  show  from  physical  registers, 
accurately  Kept  by  the  same  Serjeant-Major  lor  25  years,  that 
boys  coming  to  us  now  at  the  ages  of  13  and  14  have  better 
average  measurements  than  boys  of  the  same  ages  had  20  to  25 
years  ago.  And  apart  from  these  registers,  my  personal  impres- 
sion is  that  they  are  better  specimens.  But  whatever  improve- 
ment there  is,  it  is  nothing  to  what  might  be. 

We  talk  of  science.  We  call  ours  a  scientific  age.  And  yet  to 
apply  scientific  knowledge  to  the  production  of  the  finest 
possible  human  being  is,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  showed  long 
ago,  still  a  conception  rather  for  the  future  tnan  for  the  present. 
As  in  many  other  cases,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  venture  on 
what  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  the  commonplaces  of  a  ftiture 
generation,  less  under  the  iron  heel  of  custom  and  prejudice. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  all  at  once  to  reyolutiomse  institu- 
tions and  modes  of  life,  or  to  undo  the  effect  of  ages  of  mis- 
management. But  to  come  down  from  the  clouds  to  the  solid 
ectrth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  preparatory  school  product  is 
not  what  he  might  easily  be  made  to  be,  in  pnysical  robustness, 
habits  of  life,  beliefe  and  ways  of  thinkmg,  intelligence  or 
knowledge. 

Thougn  I  have  mentioned  these  things  separately,  they  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  so  interwoven  as  to  be  inseparable  in  the  education 
of  a  child  from  his  earUest  years.  What  is  the  most  important 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  ?  Surely  that  which  has  to  do  with 
life,  which  tends  to  make  it  fuller,  healthier,  happier.  What 
beliefs  is  it  most  essential  to  impress  on  a  child  ?  Surely  that 
God's  laws,  when  we  can  be  sure  about  them,  are  binding,  and 
that  the  main  laws  of  health  are  more  and  more  verifiable  every 
day.  In  what  ways  of  thinking  ought  we  to  train  a  child  { 
Surely  in  referring  everything  he  does,  not  to  the  standard  ot 
what  is  usual,  but  of  what  is  sensible  and  right.  W^hat  sort  of 
intelligence  is  most  telling  in  the  quest  of  nappiness  ?  Surely 
that  which  enables  him  to  reason  most  accurately  and  most 
readily  about  what  it  is  best  for  him  to  do  in  his  daily  conduct. 
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All  other  intelligence,  beliefe,  and  ways  of  thinking  and  know- 
ledge are  secondary  to  these ;  and  if  we  have  these  ingrained  in 
the  child  by  precept  and  example,  we  shall  also  have  excellence 
in  physique  and  robustness,  and  rationality  in  habits  of  life. 

I  need  not  waste  time  in  proving  that  this  ideal  is  not  even 
aimed  at.  If  it  were  so,  such  complaints  as  those  of  M.D.  would 
be  as  ludicrously  groundless  as  if  he  were  to  assert  that  sufficient 
energy  is  not  devoted  to  scientific  games.  But  what  improve- 
ment there  is,  I  believe  to  be  greatly  due  to  the  desire  to  excel 
in  these  games.  They  have  caused  more  time  to  be  spent  in 
regular  open-air  exercise,  the  good  effects  of  which  have  oeen  so 
obvious,  that  they  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many  schoolmasters 
to  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  depriving  a  boy  of  oxygen  and  a 
quickened  circulation  by  way  of  punishment.  They  have  also 
proved  to  many  parents,  who,  after  many  qualms,  have  sent  to 
school  boys  whom  they  have  succeeded  in  making  "  delicate  "  by 
their  home  treatment,  what  a  mistake  all  this  coddling  has  been. 
The  younger  brothers  are  somewhat  more  rationally  brought  up, 
and  the  net  result  has  been  the  improvement  which  I  have  no 
doubt  wo  have  witnessed.  And  the  less  foolish  management  of 
girls'  schools,  since  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  made  people  think  about 
these,  is  already  operating  in  the  same  direction. 

But  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  in  such  matters 
is  not  sufficiently  realised  by  schoolmasters,  still  less  so  by 
parents,  and  the  "  preparatory  product,*'  in  my  experience,  has 
rarely  heard  anythmg  about  it.  Irregular  verbs,  or  the  moun- 
tains of  South  America,  have  been  more  prominent  in  his 
education,  than  the  laws  of  his  own  being.  I  rarelv  meet  with  a 
boy  who  has  learned  why  he  should  eat  slowly,  why  vegetables 
or  their  equivalent  should  form  part  of  his  diet,  why  he  should 
not  eat  at  random  between  meals,  why  he  should  take  a  run  on  a 
wet  day  and  change  immediately  afterwards,  why  he  should 
sleep  with  his  window  open,  why  he  can  strengthen  his  throat  by 
keeping  it  bare,  why  his  breathing  organs  should  have  absolutely 
free  play,  unincumbered  by  a  tignt,  or  even  by  any  waistcoat, 
why  he  should  tiike  hard  exercise  in  flannel,  and  not  in  any 
cotton  fabrics. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  raise  a  smile  by  the  mention  of  such 
things,  and  the  smile  proves  my  point.  When  reason  shall  have 
superseded  custom  as  the  guiae  of  our  Uves,  the  smile  will 
be  the  other  way.  But  no  one  who  has  tried  to  make  boys 
live  rationally  and  think  why  they  should  do  this,  and  not 
do  that,  can  doubt  that  if  all  preparatory  schools  will  do  the 
same,  handicapped  as  they  are  by  the  previous  upbringing  of 
their  boys,  ana  hy  the  holidays,  and  if  these  will  above  all  things 
resolutely  fight  against  the  hamper  and  tuck  shop  nuisance,  no 
future  M.D.  will  be  able  to  say  that  they  turn  out  64  per  cent,  of 
their  boys  in  bad  condition. 

This  64  per  cent,  (and  M.D.  cannot  be  far  wrong)  is  really 
a  very  serious  matter.  I  am  not  going  to  dilate  on  the  enormous 
importance  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  life,  of  a  bodily 
condition,  not  merely  free  from  disease,  but  robust,  buoyant,  and 
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high-spirited.  But  there  is  one  point  of  view  which  will  touch 
those  who  have  no  such  exalted  ideas  about  high  health, 
but  still  dread  disease.  The  craze  about  epidemics,  the 
energy  consumed  in  isolation  and  disinfection,  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  time  and  disturbance  of  arrangements,  as  well  as 
the  demoralising  panic  which  is  sometimes  the  result  of  all  this 
fuss,  have  come  to  be  serious  evils.  And  it  is  a  case,  after  all,  of 
Mrs.  Partington.  You  cannot  pi'event  epidemics.  Mumps  and 
measles  have  dispersed  their  germs  before  the  tirst  signs  of 
indisposition.  It  was  once  suggested  to  me  to  "  isolate '  every 
boy  who  had,  first,  slept  in  the  same  room  with ;  secondly,  sat  in 
Form  or  Hall  next  to,  any  boy  who  developed  measles.  1  replied 
that  we  should  also  have  to  isolate  everv  boy  on  whom  he  had 
breathed ;  and  further,  that  if  a  boy  has  not  been  exposed  to 
measles  before  he  is  15,  and  afterwards  is  exposed  to  them — as  is 
certain  some  time  or  other — he  may  be  in  danger  of  his  life. 
For  measles  before  15  is  uearly  the  safest,  and  after  15  the  most 
serious,  of  school  epidemics.     And  again,  if  you   have  a  fair 

})ercentage  of  really  robust  boys,  you  cannot  isolate  scarlet  fever, 
or  such  boys  take  it  so  mildly,  that  you  generally  cannot  dis- 
cover it  till  the  skin  begins  to  peel.  But  this  I  can  certainly 
say,  that  with  the  exception  of  measles  among  big  boys — ^not 
previously  exposed  to  it — the  healthy  boy,  i,e.y  not  one  of  the  64 
per  cent.,  is  in  no  danger  from  school  epidemics,  except  that  he 
may  take  one  of  them  in  such  a  mild  form  as  to  pass  undetected 
because  he  has  shown  no  signs  of  being  unwell. 

Again,  with  the  tubercle  germ,  about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much.  "  Boil  the  milk,"  say  some.  Well,  the  boys  won't  drink 
it ;  but  the  boy  who  is  not  one  of  the  64  per  cent,  may  drink 
imboiled  milk  with  impunity.  He  mill  throw  off  the  tubercle 
germ  as  a  liner's  bow  throws  oflf  the  spray,  unless  the  tubercle 
germ  is  present  in  such  quantity  as  to  imply  criminal  carelessness. 

In  fact,  we  ought  to  turn  out  the  preparatory  product  pretty 
well  germ  proof,  as  well  as  accustomed  to  think  rationally,  and 
not  conventionally  or  nervously,  about  his  "health."  I  only 
wish  there  was  a  word  to  express  that  normal  and  glorious 
condition  of  being  which  ought  to  be  that  of  the  average  man 
and  woman.  Perhaps  in  some  future  century,  when  the  perfection 
of  the  human  animal  is  regarded  as  of  equal  importance  with 
the  perfection  of  the  steam  engine,  there  will  be  such  a  word. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  my  subject  mainly  from  a  physical 
noint  of  view;  but  all  life,  as  I  said  before,  is  interwoven. 
In  teaching  our  "preparatory  school  product"  to  act  rationally  in 
the  concerns  of  his  daily  life,  and,  let  us  hope,  in  also  setting  nim 
a  good  example  ourselves  (which  I  fear  not  all  schoolmasters  or 
parents  do),  we  shall  have  been  training  him  in  a  most  valuable 
mental  habit. 

There  have  lately  been  two  articles  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century,'* 
to  which  we  ought  to  pay  very  carefiil  heed.  One  is  by  Miss 
Lambert  (December,  1898)  on  "  Neglecting  our  Customers.''  The 
other  is  by  Col.  H.  Elsdale,  "  Why  are  our  Brains  Deteriorating  ?  '* 
(August,  1899).   Both,  from  totally  diflerent  points  of  view,  attack 
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radical  defects  in  our  whole  education.  They  aeree  that  it  tends  to 
cultivate  the  receptive  faculties  too  much,  and  the  reasoning  and 
creative  faculties  too  little.  The  bov  comes  from  the  preparatory 
school,  knowing  a  good  deal,  and  knowing  it  well.  I  am  not 
depreciating  the  value  of  the  accurate  mastery  of  detail,  but  he 
lias  rarely  been  taught  to  think.  In  the  concerns  of  his 
daily  life,  he  has  done,  without  thinking  why,  what  everyone 
else  does.  In  most  of  his  lessons  he  has  usually  had  just  so 
much  to  learn,  and  so,  when  he  comes  from  ms  prej)aratory 
school,  he  has,  too  often,  no  visible  power  of  initiative  in  any- 
thing, either  in  or  out  of  lesson  hours.  In  fomier  days  it  was 
not  so  bad.  He  had  to  hammer  out  his  Caesar  and  Virgd  without 
notes,  and  in  dread  of  pains  and  penalties.  He  had  to  make  his 
verses  scan.  Now  he  receives  far  too  much  help  in  Coesar  and 
Virgil,  because  some  book  has  to  bo  got  up  K)r  examination. 
The  assault  on  verses,  which  cultivated  resource  and  ingenuity 
more  than  anything  which  a  boy  did,  has  unfortunately 
succeeded.  And  really  the  only  work  about  which  he  has  still  to 
think  much  is  his  Latin  Prose.  For  he  has  to  think  in  order  to 
avoid  "  howlers,**  if  he  is  made  to  work  by  himself.  But  Latin 
Prose  is  jissailed  by  the  informationist  Philistines  as  worthless. 

Euclid,  to  the  average  preparatory  boy,  is  mainly  a  matter 
of  memory.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  he  can  make  out  geo- 
metrical nders,  he  has  so  far  been  taught  to  think. 

But,  putting  Liitin  aside,  the  rest  of  his  education  has  been 
almost  entirely  receptive.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  numerous 
subjects  required  at  examinations.  Working  for  marks  almost 
infallibly  induces  a  cut  and  dried  style  of  teaching.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  in  any  subject,  except  translation  from  and  into 
other  languages  and  mathematical  problems,  to  avoid  what  is 
usually  called  "  cram,"  when  the  subject  is  got  up  for  examination 
purposes. 

But  "  cram,"  though  it  undoubtedly  fosters  some  useful 
qualities,  is  fatal  to  the  cultivation  of  independence,  curiosity, 
initiative,  and  resource. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  one  point  in  which  the  "  preparatory 
school  product !'  is  inferior  to  boys  educated  by  a  really  good 
tutor  or  governess  at  home,  under  the  direction  of  parents  who 
do  not  cure  for  their  boys  being  "  successes  "  at  13  or  18  years 
old,  but  for  their  success  at  25  or  30,  I  would  say  that  the 
preparatory  school,  as  a  rule,  puts  the  extinjtjuisher  on  the 
Keenness  for  knowledge  and  curiosity  about  thmgs  in  general, 
\vhi(;h  is  natural  to  most  children. 

1  am  not  blaming  prepamtory  schools.  Passing  examinations 
and  winning  "  successes  "  is  for"  them  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
and  they  are  powerless  against  the  examination  system.  If  the 
public  schools  were  to  set  more  store  by  healthy  general  develop- 
ment, and  less  on  the  powers  of  receptivity  and  abiUty  to  cram, 
and  if  they  were  not  so  keen  to  bribe  clever  boys  into  being 
prematurely  forced,  in  order  to  gain  material  with  which  to  win 
hiture  successes,  more  rational  methods  of  education,  in  it^ 
>videst  sense,  would  be  pursued  by  the  preparatory  schools.    The 
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great  majority  of  fathers,  also,  are  anxious  that  their  sons  should 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  definite  knowledge,  and  having  no 
experience  in  the  matters  on  which  they  lecture  schoolmasters, 
do  not  understand  that  being  taught  to  think  is  a  much  more 
valuable  possession.  The  ordinary  father,  e.g.,  will  ask  his  boys 
for  the  cnief  towns  of  Australia  or  the  ports  of  China,  never 
reflecting  that  this  sort  of  knowledge  can  always  be  readily 
acquired  in  a  few  minutes  by  anyone  who  has  any  reason  for 
wishing  to  employ  it.  But  as  to  the  causes  of  climate  and 
weather,  or  the  beautiful,  and  to  a  boy  most  interesting  and 
elevating  mechanism  of  the  solar  system,  or  the  distribution  of 
animal  and  plant  life  over  the  globe,  no  interest  is  probably 
displayed  at  nome.  In  history  again,  the  father  will  probably 
ask  for  the  dates  of  kings  arid  battles,  and  the  exammer  will 
perhaps  deal  a  final  blow  to  any  interest  in  history  on  the  part  of 
the  boy  by  asking  him  about  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
In  my  boynood  we  read  and  cared  for  stories  about  the  Persian 
wars,  or  Curtius  and  Kegulus,  or  the  Crusades  or  Aimada. 
Napoleon's  marshals  were,  somehow  or  other,  household  words 
to  me.  No  wonder  that  the  mo<lern  boy  often  hates  Scott, 
because  he  brin^  in  that  "  dreadful  history,"  which  in  the  boy's 
mind  is  associated  with  dry  text  books,  impositions,  and 
examinations.  I  admit  that  examinations  in  geography  and 
history  are  not  so  noxious  as  they  were,  and  that  examina- 
tions m  literature  and  the  history  of  language,  which  necessarily 
foster  the  most  hateful  sort  of  cram,  are  falling  into  some 
disrepute. 

But  all  these  causes  tend  to  make  the  preparatory  product 
what  we  usually  find  him,  with  a  well-trained  and  receptive 
mind,  but  ashamed  of  any  keenness  for  intellectual  subjects  apart 
from  their  usefulness  in  procuring  niarks  or  "  successes "  or  in 
avoiding  punishment,  averse  to  reading  any  books  for  himself 
which  have  the  slightest  connection  with  schoolroom  subjects, 
and,  unless  he  is  a  born  naturalist  and  "  collects,"  with  a  wet 
blanket  thrown  on  his  natural  curiosity  about  the  world  in  which 
ho  Uves.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  athletic  mania.  Surely 
we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  a  cause.  But,  if  any  headmaster 
wishes  to  lessen  keenness  about  athletics,  let  him  give  scholar- 
ships for  averages,  and  impositions  for  missed  catcnes  and  lost 
nms,  and  let  him  occupy  summer  afternoons  with  papers  on  the 
history  and  laws  of  cricket,  or  the  records  of  athletic  feats. 

It  was  impossible  to  deal  with  my  subject,  viz.,  "the  Preparatory 
School  Proauct  as  he  should  be,"  without  describing  him,  more  or 
less,  as  he  is.  I  only  wish  we  coidd  retain  the  results  of  the 
intellectual  gymnastics  through  which  he  has  gone,  without 
making  him  a  victim  of  the  general  tendency  to  put  "  an 
increasing  discount  on  originality  and  independence  of  tnought," 
which  Col.  Elsdale  so  unanswerably  exposes  and  so  eloquently 
deplores.  It  could  be  done  but  for  the  dead  weight  of  examina- 
tions. At  present,  if  a  preparatory  school  were  really  to  try  to 
amuse  their  boys  >vith  history,  astronomy,  natural  history,  and 
kindred  subjects,  the  boys  would  feel  that  they  were  losing  so 
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much  time  in  what  is  to  them  the  only  purpose  of  school  hours, 
viz.,  getting  marks,  places,  and  removes,  with  an  ultimate  view 
to  outside  examinations. 

If  the  information  subjects  could  be  ruthlessly  expelled  from 
outside  examinations,  except  so  far  as  they  would  come  in  in 
essays,  and  in  general  papers  set  more  to  test  intelligence  than 
information,  a  remedy  would  have  been  found.  Let  the  mental 
gymnastics  occupy  the  morning  hours.  Let  there  be  real  hard 
work,  with  its  necessary  accompaniments  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Don't  expect  any  enthusiasm  for  Caesar  or  for  nanxitio 
ohliqxixi.  Let  the  master  s  attitude  be :  "  This  is  training.  It  is, 
I  know  and  feel,  irksome,  but  it  is  teaching  you  to  think  and 
remember."  Let  all  marks,  places,  and  removes  be  given  for 
these  subjects  alone.  Indeed,  I  may  say  in  passing,  what  is  the 
use  of  promoting  a  boy  for  knowledge  of  facts  to  a  remove  which 
is  beyond  him  in  knowledge  of  principles,  and  in  power  in 
applying  them  ?  A  boy  who  has  not  mastered  the  diflference 
between  purpose  and  consequence,  and  cannot  unravel  a  sentence 
in  Virffil,  is  hopelessly  at  sea  in  the  higher  remove ;  and  it  will 
not  help  him  it  he  knows  all  the  chief  battles  in  modem  history, 
or  all  the  seaports  of  Europe. 

So  far,  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  '*  preparatory  school 
product's  "  knowledge  of  modem  languages.  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  have  clear  ideas.  A  language  may  be 
learned  for  three  purposes,  as  a  mental  gymnastic,  for  its  litera- 
ture, or  for  practical  utility.  Latin  is  learned  chiefly  for  the  first 
purpose,  Greek  for  the  second,  and  French  for  the  third.  Let 
us  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  Latin  and  French,  as  it  is  with 
these  that  the  preparatory  school  product  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
most  to  do,  ana  let  us  eliminate  the  literature  as  a  subordinate 
purpose  in  each  case. 

A  language  also  may  be  learned  in  two  ways ;  by  rational 
processes  and  by  imitation.  These  two  may,  of  course,  be  more 
or  less  combined.  But,  generally,  it  is  true  that  a  language 
learned  as  a  mental  gymnastic  ought  chiefly  to  be  learned  by 
rational  processes,  and  a  language  learned  for  practical  utility,  by 
imitation.  It  is  also  true  that  an  inflected  language  is  far  the 
most  suitable  as  a  mental  gymnastic.  As  no  one  has  more  con- 
clusively pointed  out  than  Mr.  Goschen  (Essays  and  Addresses), 
about  five  times  as  many  mental  processes  Imve  to  be  gone 
through  in  translating  Ljitin  as  in  translating  French.  Again, 
we  do  not  want  to  be  able  to  talk  Latin  fluently,  but  it  is  a  main 
object  of  learning  French  to  be  able  to  use  it  readily  in  con- 
versation. Therefore,  French  ought  to  be  learned  chiefly  by 
imitation.  The  difficulty  about  this  is  that  the  natural  way  of 
learning  a  language  requires  natural  conditions,  viz.,  that  it 
should  be  the  only  language  used  for  several  hours  per  diem. 
But  again,  as  learning  by  imitation  is  in  no  sense  education,  the 
time  cannot  be  spared  for  this,  if  we  are  to  teach  our  boys  what 
Mr.  Goschen  so  aptly  calls  "  the  art  of  interpretation." 

Here  is  where  the  average  parent  puts  down  his  heavy  foot. 
"  Latin  is  no  use  to  my  boy ;  French  is."     He  might  as  well  say : 
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"  Gymnastics  are  no  use  to  my  boy ;  shooting  is."  He  doesn't 
understand  and  he  doesn't  try.  For  he  has  this  reason  on  his 
side.  The  "  preparatory  school  product "  will  afterwards  (pro- 
bably) require  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  French  on  the  level 
of  ordinary  life,  and  he  ought  to  learn  it  early  and  well. 

My  own  solution  of  the  difficult}^  is  a  compromise. 

Let  French  be  taught  before  Latin  up  to  tne  age  of,  say,  12  or 
13,  mainly  by  imitation,  but  partly  also  by  ^ammar  and  exercise. 
But  let  it  always  be  borne  in  mmd  that  imitation  is  not  only 
not  an  educative  process,  but  that  it  promotes  the  very  tendency, 
which,  as  I  showed  at  the  outset,  is  already  too  predominant, 
and  which  is  most  antagonistic  to  habits  of  rational  thought  and 
independent  judgment. 

The  young  boy,  however,  will  have  some  interest  in  this  work, 
and  he  will  not  be  damped  by  hearing  at  home  that  "  Latin  is 
no  use  to  you."  He  will  also  by  the  far  easier  grammar  and 
exercises,  and  by  the  general  absence  of  inflections,  and  of  the 
inverted  order#which  tney  occasion,  be  trained  and  prepared  for 
the  greater  difficulties  of  his  Latin.  Afterwards,  I  believe,  when 
he  begins  Latin  he  should  drop  the  giammar  and  exercise  part 
of  his  French,  at  least  for  a  time.  And  here  I  may  say  that 
abstract  reasoning,  like  that  of  Euclid,  is  still  less  fit  than  Latin 
for  a  young  boy's  mind.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  a  sheer 
waste  of  time  to  begin  Euclid  till  a  boy  can  unravel  Virgil. 

I  would  like  then  to  receive  the  "  preparatory  school  product " 
at  14,  able  to  talk  a  little  French  fluently,  to  write  easy  French 
exercises  correctly,  and  to  be  able  to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of 
syntax,  and  unravel  fairly  easy  sentences  in  Latin.  He  should 
also  be  a  fairly  good  arithmetician  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
have  become  acquainted  with  a  number  of  elementary  geometri- 
cal facts,  not  by  abstract  reasoning,  but  by  actual  mensuration 
verified  by  himself  He  should  also  write  a  large,  bold  hand,  and 
spell  fairly  well.  He  ought  also  to  have  a  large  stock  of  general 
information,  not  acquired  as  a  hateful  task,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interest  him,  and  to  make  him  eager  to  acquire  more,  in  directions 
suitable  to  his  individual  character  and  opportunities. 

But  in  the  war  which  he  has  to  wage  against  the  Philistines, 
this  is  the  position  which  a  schoolmaster  must  hold  to  the  death. 
He  has  a  hard  battle  to  fight.  Quick  writes  very  truly  (Life  and 
Remains,  p.  257),  "  We  are  haunted  by  an  incessiint  clamour  for 
positive  knowledge.  The  parents,  when  they  suddenly  wake  up 
to  an  interest  in  their  children's  progress  at  school,  try  to  test  it 
by  such  questions  as  *  What  is  tne  capital  of  Brazil  ?  or  *  What 
was  the  name  of  Henry  the  VIII.'s  last  wife  ?  *  "  And  his  con- 
clusion is  indisputable.  "  Such  things  as  history,  geography, 
English  literature,  should  be  taken  in  school  and  elsewhere  as 
unprepared  subjects,  the  teacher  seeking  to  interest  the  pupils, 
ami  not  troubling  himself  about  any  test  of  result." 

We  shall  be  on  the  high-road  to  have  the  "  preparatory  school 
product "  more  as  he  ought  to  be,  when  parents  as  well  as  public 
school  authorities  come  to  care  more  for  what  he  is  than  for 
whiit  he  knows ;  for  his  powers  of  intelligence  and  reasoning, 
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rather  than  for  a  packed  portmanteau  of  information ;  for  health, 
activity  and  high  spirits,  rather  than  for  the  strokes  he  has 
learned  at  cricket.  Let  them  estimate  the  influence  of  his  school 
life  by  the  openness  of  the  boy  s  coimtenance,  the  frankness  of 
his  manner,  the  courtesy,  kindliness  and  honesty  of  his  conduct, 
by  the  clearness  of  his  complexion  and  the  good  development  of 
his  chest  and  arms ;  by  his  fertility  in  resource;  by  the  books 
and  parts  of  a  newspaper  which  he  reads ;  and  by  the  subjects 
on  wnich  he  cares  to  talk.  Let  games  by  all  means  be  prominent 
among  such  subjects.  Talk  about  games  is  a  great  safeguard  to 
English  bovs.  "  What  do  French  boys  talk  about  ? "  said  Dr. 
Wilson  of  Clifton.  But  I  am  convinced  that  for  most  of  what  is 
overdone  and  unwholesome  in  the  "  athletic  mania,"  the  schools 
and  the  examination  systems  which  hamper  them  are  to  blame. 
History,  literature  (with  notes),  natural  history,  earth  knowledge, 
have  all  been  associated  with  dull  text  books,  prepanition, 
impositions,  detentions,  and,  as  if  to  make  the  contrast  between 
"  work  "  and  ''  athletics  "  more  complete,  schools^now  let  their 
boys  live  through  the  play  hours  in  the  glorious  liberty  of 
flannels,  while  the  "  preparatory  school  product "  has  usual  Iv,  for 
the  immediately  succeeding  school  hours,  to  induct  himself  into 
starch  and  coats,  and  even  waistcoats,  at  a  temperature  perhaps 
of  80  degi'ces.  Let  us  put  all  these  things  together,  and  cease 
to  wonder  that  he  has  not  usually  fallen  in  love  with  matters 
intellectual. 

But  I  do  not  despair  of  much  more  satisfactory  results  in  the 
near  future,  as  there  are  signs,  here  and  there,  of  reason  getting 
the  better  of  prejudice  and  custom  in  the  concerns  of  our  daily 
Ufe.  This  I  am  convinced  is  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation. 

Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 
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From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Public  School  Master. 


It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  in  the  last  twenty-tive  years  a 
most  extraordinary  change  has  passed  over  the  face  of  educa- 
tion ;  some  fifty  years  ago  schools  were  treated  as  a  necessary 
part  of  Ufe,  but  like  other  homely  and  useful  institutions,  such  as 
nousemaids*  cupboards  or  kitchen  middens,  were  as  far  as 
possible  banished  both  from  sight  and  mind.  Now  the  tendency 
IS  rather  the  other  way,  and  boys  at  school  may  be  held,  not 
unreasonably,  to  suflfer  from  the  obvious  and  excessive  attention 
devoted  to  tne  development  of  their  aims  and  ambitions ;  there 
IS  a  danger  of  our  educators,  in  aiming  at  sympathy,  con- 
descending too  much,  and  looking  at  things  too  much  from 
the  boys'  standard.  However  that  may  biB,  the  cliange  is 
undeniable,  and  it  is  equally  incontestable  that  the  preparatory 
schools  have  had  much  to  ao  with  effecting  the  change. 

This  short  paper  will  be  an  attempt  to  criticise,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  public  school  master,  the  results  achieved, 
and  to  estimate  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  ;  but  it  would  be 
ungenerous — indeed,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  it  would  be 
inaccurate — not  to  begin  by  fully  recognising  the  enormous  debt 
which  education  generally,  and  the  public  schools  in  particular, 
owe  to  the  improvement  in  the  preparatory  school  system. 
Whether  or  no  this  progress  is  to  a  certain  extent  superficial, 
whether  the  development  on  certain  lines  is  not  possibly  exces- 
sive, whether  the  methods  employed  are  not,  in  tne  mechanical 
uniformity  to  which  they  tenet,  prejudicial  to  the  characteristics 
of  originality  and  force,  has  been  doubted,  and  these  suggestions 
will  be  briefly  examined ;  but,  on  the  broadest  grounds,  there  is 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  public  school  master's  path  is 
smoothed  for  liim  to  an  extent  which  the  present  generation 
of  masters  hardly  recognises,  and  mainly  by  the  action  of  the 

Sreparatory  schools.  In  the  first  place,  the  disciplinaiy 
ifiiculties  which  used  to  be  held  to  be  an  inseparable  part  of 
public  school  life  have  been  enormously  diminished,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  whole  relation  of  boys  and  masters  has  been 
put  on  a  difterent  footing ;  indeed,  it  may  shortly  be  said  that 
the  old  tendency  among  boys  to  regard  the  schoolmaster  as  a 
natural  enemy  has  disappeared ;  possibly  the  public  school 
master  has  got  to  exert  nimself  before  he  is  considered  the 
8;uide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the  budding  youth ;  but  boys 
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now  come  to  a  public  school  with  an  instinctive  feeling  of  friend- 
liness to  a  master,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  patience, 
indulgence,  and  sympathy  with  which  they  have  been  treated  at 
preparatory  schools  ;  and  the  same  thing  has  eradicated  from  the 
minds  of  most  boys  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  not  beyond 
the  possibility  oi  recall,  the  former  feeling  that  a  master  was 
fair  game,  and  that  any  small  humihation  or  annoyance 
which  could  be  inflicted  upon  him  was  of  the  nature  of  a  price- 
less and  rewarding  jest,  and*  amply  worth  the  risk  of  penal 
consequences. 

The  question  is,  how  have  these  improvements  been  effected  ? 
First  of  all,  we  venture  to  beUeve,  by  the  decrease  in  the  size  of 
preparatory  schools.  There  were,  of  course,  in  former  days,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  schools  where  only  a  few  boys  were  prepared,  and 
where  parents  paid  at  an  advancea  rate  for  comforts  which  would 
be  considered  inadeq^uate  now  in  all  the  better  class  of  preparatory 
schools ;  but  the  majority  of  the  schools  that  prepared  for  public 
schools  were  big  places  and  rough  in  proportion  :  possibly  it  was 
as  well  that  they  were  so,  for  the  small  domestic  sneltered 
school  was  but  an  inadequate  preface  for  the  rough  and  tumble 
that  was  to  ensue.  At  many  of  these  schools  there  were  over  a 
hundred  boys.  The  food  was  rough  and  not  particularly  plentiful; 
corporal  punishment  was  liberally  distributed ;  boys  were  crowded 
together,  for  meals,  work,  and  sleeping,  into  spaces  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  now — the  smaller  boys  often  slept  two  in  a  bed ;  the 
sanitary  arrangements  and  the  arrangements  for  illness  were  of 
the  most  elementary  kind ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fighting  and 
bullying ;  but  the  life  was  probably  a  fairly  healthy  one  on  the 
whole,  and  tended  to  produce  a  cheerful  and  manly  type.  It  was 
the  sensitive,  the  undeveloped,  the  fragile  who  went  to  the  wall. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  only  fair  to  add  that  the  above  statement 
needs  some  qualification,  and  that  there  still  exist  certain  notable 
preparatory  schools,  where  a  large  number  of  boys  are  received, 
which  are  well  to  the  front  in  all  modem  improvements;  but 
in  these  cases  success  is'  invariably  due  to  the  conspicuous 
personality  and  statesmanlike  (jualities  of  the  headmasters  of 
the  particular  schools  in  question.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a 
general  axiom  that  the  numbers  of  a  preparatory  school  should 
not  be  too  large  for  every  boy  to  come  under  the  personal 
observation  and  influence  of  the  headmaster  of  the  school. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  extraordinary  improve- 
ment in  the  status,  social  position,  and  refinement  of  the  assistant 
masters  in  preparatory  schools.  There  was,  fifty  years  ago,  a 
distinct  brand  of  social  inferiority  upon  the  schoolmaster,  which 
has  by  no  means  entirely  left  him.  The  title  of  "  usher  "  would 
even  now  never  be  used,  except  with  an  intention  to  annoy. 
The  assistant  masters  of  preparatory  schools  fifty  years  ago  were 
too  often  underpaid,  unrefined,  unimaginative  men,  the  kind  of 
gentlemen  whom  their  headmasters  would  be  careful  to  describe 
as  "perfect,"  with  no  particular  interest  in  their  work — good- 
natured,  perhaps,  by  instinct,  but  with  no  motive  for  curbing 
irritability,  and  if  not  deliberately  cruel,  yet  affected  in  some 
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measure  by  the  fatal  tendency  of  that  instinct  to  grow  upon 
anyone  who  carelessly  mdul^es  it,  and  at  least  believing  tnat 
severity  was  the  oiAy  form  of  deaUng  effectively  with  the  tire- 
some human  animal  in  its  earlier  stages.  Probably  the  common- 
room  life  of  such  masters  was  of  the  most  unedifying  kind,  the 
life  was  the  frankest  drudgery,  and  there  was  little  inducement 
to  mental  refinement  or  pedagogic  interest. 

This  state  of  thuigs  is  almost  entirely  swept  away.  There  is 
now  a  much  more  general  instinct  among  members  of  the 
educated  classes  for  employment  of  some  kind.  The  young 
University  man  who  hangs  about  at  home  is  less  common  than 
he  was ;  there  is  infinitely  more  competition  for  positions  of  even 
inferior  emolument.  The  number  of  men  who  would  in  old  days 
have  inevitably  Uiken  Orders  tends  to  decrease ;  men  who  are 
not  rich  enough  to  go  mto  the  Army  or  to  the  Bar,  who  have  no 
professional  or  commercial  interest,  inevitably  gravitate  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.  The  profession  produces  an  adequate  if 
not  large  subsistence ;  it  has  a  human  interest ;  it  prolongs  the 
tastes  and  thoughts  of  boyhood.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
assistants  at  preparatory  schools — and,  indeed,  increasingly  at 
public  schools — are  now  men  of  a  healthy  type,  with  no  parti- 
cular intellectual  interests,  not  as  a  rule  characterised  by  any 
particular  ambition,  but  kindly,  sensible  men,  conscientious  in 
their  professional  work,  of  decorous  if  not  religious  thought,  and 
without  extravagance  or  sentimentality.  The  only  problem 
connected  with  tne  profession  is :  What  is  the  future  of  so  many 
of  these  preparatory  schoolmasters  to  be  ?  While  they  are  young, 
good-humoured,  hopeful,  they  are  probably  well  adapted  to  their 
work ;  but  when  nerves  and  muscles  begin  to  mil,  there  is 
nothing  but  devotion  to  carry  a  man  on.  And  their  lives  are 
lonely,  except  for  the  man  who  is  by  instinct  a  "  nursing  father," 
for  their  emoluments  forbid  matrimony,  and  the  only  chance  of 
promotion  is  to  start  a  school  of  their  own ;  and  for  tms  a  certain 
amount  either  of  capital  or  of  conspicuous  social  tact  is 
necessary. 

We  pass  to  another  point — the  question  of  teaching.  Here 
we  fincl,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  that  the  work  of  preparatory 
schools  is  well  done ;  there  are  well-known  exceptions,  familiar 
to  every  public  school  master,  but  as  a  rule  boys  are  admirably 
grounded,  write  neatly,  and  are  not  afraid  of  work.  These 
results  seem  to  be  acnieved  in  various  ways.  A  good  deal  of 
severity,  even  of  incidental  corporal  punishment,  seems  still  to 
be  the  rule  at  some  preparatory  schools ;  but  the  fact  that  boys 
come  equally  well  grounded  and  equally  content  to  work  from 
schools  where  corporal  punishment  is  practically  non-existent 
should  prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  such  a  system  is  out  of 
date,  and  that  boys  can  be  trained  without  such  punishment, 
though  there  may  be  some  few  cases  where  it  is  advisable, 
and  the  possibiUty  of  it  is  a  useful  force  in  the  backgroimd. 

It  is  not  my  impression  that  the  teaching  of  preparatory 
schools  is  usually  of  a  stimulating  order ;  it  is  quite  certain  that 
younger  boys,  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  thereabouts,  take  an 
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interest  in  the  conscientious  perfoniiance  of  work  which  the 
growing  years  gradually  subtract ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  there  is 
much  attempt  made  to  excite  the  intellectual  interest  in 
preparatory  schools,  though,  again,  there  are  certain  exceptions ; 
and  the  introduction  of  a  general  paper  in  the  entrance  exami- 
nations of  public  schools  has  led  to  some  improvement  in  this 
respect.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  preparatory  schoolmasters,  if  they  frankly  uttered 
their  mind,  woiud  probably  say  that  they  did  not  consider  the 
training  of  the  reasoning  faculties  was  any  part  of  their  business; 
that  their  duty  was  to  turn  out  a  boy  capable,  at  a  certain  age, 
ot  reaching  a  certain  standard  in  prescribed  subjects.  If  tmit 
view  is  accepted,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  do  their  work 
extremely  well. 

As  to  our  next  point,  which  shall  be  health,  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  question  that  it  is  very  carefully  considered  at  preparatory 
schools,  and  Avith  satisfactory  results ;  the  improvement  in  this 
respect  has,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  brougnt  school  life,  with 
all  Its  healthy  incidents,  within  the  reach  of  delicate  boys  who 
would,  in  earlier  and  rougher  days,  have  been  condemned  to 
private  tutors  and  home  education.  Health  seems  to  be 
considered,  at  the  preparatory  school,  from  an  eminently  common- 
sense  point  of  view.  The  boys  are  sensibly  clothed,  the  rooms 
are  Avell  warmed,  food  is  liberally  administered,  attention  is  paid 
to  changing  and  bathing ;  there  can  be  few  of  the  ill-fed,  dirty, 
neglected-looking  boys  that  existed  in  most  of  the  large  prepara- 
tory schools  of  fifty  years  ago.  There  seems,  too,  to  be  uttle  of  the 
faddist  abroad,  though  in  the  competition  for  pupils  in  the 

Eresence  of  maternal  over-anxiety,  rumours  of  extravagant 
ygiene  reach  the  ear  from  time  to  time;  quite  recently  a 
colleague  of  my  own  was  told  by  a  mother,  with  serious  approval, 
of  a  visit  that  she  had  made  to  a  preparatory  school,  where  the 
head-master  had  taken  her  into  a  hot  room  and  showed  her  a 
number  of  pigeon-holes  where  the  boys'  clothes  for  out-of-door 
purposes  were  kept,  so  that  they  might  always  be  slightly 
Iiigner  in  temperature  than  the  average  temperature  of  the  body. 
This  is  indeed  tempering  the  winds  of  heaven.  But  as  a  rule 
a  more  moderate  standard  prevails. 

We  must  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  an  important  subiect 
— the  question  of  games.  No  one  can  be  more  keenly  alive 
than  the  present  Avnter  to  the  possibilities  of  healthy  enjayment 
and  the  beneficial  results  both  to  health  and  morals  to  be  derived 
from  regular  and  organised  games ;  and  nothing  is  further  ftx)m 
his  vnsh  than  to  pose  as  an  anti-athletic  prophet.  But  anyone 
who  considers  the  present  education  of  the  youth  of  this  countr}^ 
in  a  serious  spirit,  or  Avho  has  at  all  a  high  ideal  in  the  matter 
of  intellectual  progress,  cannot  fail  to  be  alarmed  at  the  part 
which  athletics  play  in  the  life  of  schools.  To  say  that  success 
in  athletics  is  the  tning  which  the  majority  of  boys  and  parents 
desire  above  all  others  is  incontestably  true.  The  candia  state- 
ment of  a  parent  of  a  public  schoolbov  of  the  sufferings  he  under- 
goes when  nis  boy  is  a  possible  candidate  for  the  s^ool  eleven. 
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and  the  outspoken  eagerness  with  which  such  a  distinction  is 
desired,  is  possiblj  qualified  both  in  speech  and  thought  by  a 
predominant  desire  that  the  boy  should  be  morally  stainless, 
though  such  a  desire  as  the  latter  is  more  in  the  stable  back- 
ground than  the  active  foregi-ound  of  thought.  But  it  is  rare 
mdeed  to  find  any  parent  wnose  avoAved  preference  would  be  for 
intellectual  distinction  in  his  boy.  Such  a  position  is  now  hardly 
ever  simulated  between  parents  and  tutors.  Athletic  distinction 
in  school  life  holds  the  place  that  monetary  success  holds  in 
real  life.  They  are  the  two  things  that  the  majority  of  persons 
consider  frankly  to  be  essential.  The  preparator}^  schools  have 
not  unnaturally  taken  the  cue  from  their  superiors,  and  boys 
arrive  at  a  public  school  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  extravagant 
view  of  athletic  distinction  that  exists.  Indeed,  athletic  promise 
is  often  insisted  upon  as  a  reason  for  a  nublic  school  master 
to  make  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  admitting  a  boy 
to  his  house  who  has  not  been  previously  entered ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  if  a  preparatory  scnool  master  can  point  to 
distinct  athletic  excellence  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  it  is  more 
likelj  than  intellectual  promise  to  gain  a  footing  for  him  in  a 
fashionable  house  in  a  large  public  school.  The  unhappy  part 
of  the  business  is  that  at  public  schools  the  same  ambition 
affects  even  those  boys  who,  for  physical  reasons,  can  never  hope 
to  excel  in  athletics,  and  a  still  more  unhappy  feature  is  tne 
desire  not  so  much  of  athletic  prowess,  or  the  enjoyment  to  be 
foimd  in  the  successful  practice  of  athletic  skill,  as  the  hankering 
after  the  badges  of  athleticism  and  the  social  success  that  it 
brings.  What  one  misses  is  the  independence  of  the  old  system, 
when  a  boy  might  to  a  certain  extent  follow  his  own  tastes ;  but 
now  to  do  this  means  a  singular  independence  of  character.  It 
means  almost  inevitably  taking  up  the  position  of  a  failure,  a 
loafer,  a  tainted  wether.  Masters,  indeed,  fall  easily  enough  into 
the  same  error,  and  it  is  generally  urged  by  them  that  there  is 
some  direct  connection  between  morality  and  athletics.  Such  is 
not  my  experience,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  hero-worship 
which  surrounds  a  very  successful  athlete  is  in  itself  a  grave 
danger,  if  he  is  prone  to  sensual  faults.  The  preparatory  schools 
are  in  this  matter  somewhat  to  blame ;  their  arrangements  with 
regard  to  professionals,  cricket  pitches,  coaching  by  masters,  is  apt 
to  destroy  even  athletic  independence.  Boys  going  to  pubuc 
schools  are  discouraged  by  the  absence  of  the  watchful  care  that 
surrounded  every  stroke  and  every  ball  in  earlier  stages,  grumble 
at  the  less  well-watered  pitches  of  a  public  school,  and  droop  into 
athletic  despondency.  Wo  hear,  and  it  is  not  all  fable,  of  bovs 
at  preparatory  schools  Avho  have  their  right  foot  pegged  to  tne 
ground,  and  are  bowled  at  by  a  young  and  active  master  that 
they  may  learn  to  stand  up  to  bowling — even  of  schools  where 
boys  are  sent  straight  from  the  nets  to  bed  because  of  a  careless 
stroke.  But  possibly  the  tendency  is  irresistible.  What  is 
regrettable  is  that  intellectual  honours  should  have  sunk  si^ 
far  into  the  background,  and  should  be  held  hardly  Avorthy  of 
recognition,  still  lees  of  respect. 
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To  pass  to  more  serious  ground  still.  It  would  have  been 
stated  tifty  years  ago  that  a  certain  amount  of  cruelty  and  rough 
usage  of  smaller  boys  was  practically  inseparable  from  the  pubuc 
school  system,  and  yet  silently  ana  secretly  the  tone  has  been 
changed.  Bullying  seems  to  be  now  not  only  not  fashionable, 
but  nardly  amusmg.  No  doubt  boys  are  not  in  any  way 
angeKc;  tney  have  little  toleration  for  weakness,  and  with  all 
their  excessive  sensitiveness  to  criticism  and  public  opinion,  they 
are  lavish  of  slander  and  quick  to  convert  the  breath  of  rumour 
into  the  voice  of  solid  fact.  But  the  deUberate  infliction  of 
cruelty  as  a  species  of  amusement  seems  to  have  gone  out, 
and  with  it  has  died  one  of  the  great  reproaches  of  our  public 
school  system  This  is  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  homes, 
and  secondly  to  the  preparatory  schools.  The  old-fashioned 
idea  of  discipline,  the  excessive  recurrence  to  the  harsh  Solo- 
monic luaxuu,  the  theory  that  repression  and  pain,  inflicted 
during  the  most  sensitive  years,  were  ^)(?r  se  good,  has  gone.  A 
boy  goes  from  an  affectionate  home  to  a  preparatory  school,  and 
finds  there  that  human  relations  still  exist :  he  is  more  or  less 
one  of  a  family ;  the  masters  are  paternally  interested,  the  boys 
fraternally  generous.  Year  after  year  this  tide  has  slowly  been 
setting  towards  public  schools ;  whether  it  has  greatly  iiuxlified 
the  feelings  of  yoimg  boys  with  regard  to  school  lire  may  be 
doubted.  But,  after  all,  the  chief  part  of  pain  is  in  the  antici- 
pation of  it,  and  though  the  anticipations  are  now  happily 
falsified,  it  will  take  time  to  relieve  the  childish  mind  from  the 
apprehensions  which  still  sometimes  beset  it  on  its  first  entry 
into  public  school  life.  I  myself,  as  a  little  atom,  the  first  night 
of  my  sojourn  at  a  carefully  conduct^  preparatory  school,  was 
struck,  while  miserably  crouchmg  in  my  bed,  by  a  shoo  deftly 
thrown  from  a  cubicle  facing  my  own,  which  deprived  me  of 
breath.  This  particular  greetmg  was  never  repeated  ;  but  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  for  how  many  weeks  the  entreaty  that  it  might 
not  happen  formed  the  staple  of  my  evening  prayer. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  further  and  more  important  point. 
How  is  the  module  of  boys  affected  by  the  preparatory  school 
system  ?  No  unprejiidicea  person  could  doubt.  In  the  place  of 
the  sturdy  neglect  which  cnaracterised  English  schools  half  a 
century  ago  the  boys  are  now  surrounded  by  imobtrusive  vigi- 
lance. There  is  none  of  the  herding  of  boys  together,  unwatched 
except  by  some  weary  and  sickened  usher ;  the  masters  at  the 
best  preparatory  schools  now  live  with  the  boys  on  an  amicable 
footing,  like  authoritative  elder  brothers  or  despotic  uncles. 
The  old  system,  perhaps,  produced  some  manliness  of  character 
in  a  few,  but  it  had  no  merits  for  the  many.  Much  good  material 
was  spoilt  or  broken  in  the  making.  It  is  true  that  the  few  are 
now  somewhat  sacrificed  to  the  many;  but  that  comes  from  a  more 
sensitive  feeling,  among  educators,  of  responsibility  to  the  average 
unit  instead  or  to  the  exceptionally  girted.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
common  to  find  a  boy  fresh  jfrom  a  preparatory  school  who  is 
absolutely  innocent  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  moral 
evil,  though  such  a  thing  is  possiblp     but  the  boys  come,  as  a 
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rule,  with  piire  and  good  instincts,  and  without  any  experience 
of  grosser  evils.  It  nas  been  suggested  that  the  practical  dis- 
appeiw^nce  of  cruelty  from  public  schools  is  responsible  for  the 
increase  of  less  healthy  sentiment.  But  my  own  experience 
points  decisively  to  a  marked  decrease  in  moral  evU.  T^at  evil 
exists,  that  coarseness  exists,  is  indisputable ;  but  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  more  confined  than  formerly  to  small  knots 
of  boys,  and  that  the  general  tone  is  infinitely  manlier  and 
'purer.  I  look  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  evil  of  this 
kind,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  human  temptations,  will  have 
been  practically  eliminated,  like  boyish  cruelty,  from  the  Ust  of 
necessary  evils  of  school  life. 

At  one  great  public  school  within  the  last  decade  the  evil  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  And  the  preparatory  school- 
masters are,  aft^r  parents,  the  great  spurce  of  st  rength  in  the 
matter.  If  a  boy  starts  his  school  life  under  healthy  auspices 
and  begins  by  finding  school  Ufe  not  necessarily  low  and  coarse 
in  tone,  and  his  experiences,  both  in  conversation  and  action, 
not  necessarily  of  a  Kind  which  should  be  kept  from  his  home 
circle,  he  starts  omine  citm  bono ;  and  it  is  not  an  unreasonable 
hope  that  hoc  fonte  derivata  a  thoroughly  clean  and  healthy 
tone  is  streaming  into  our  public  schools. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  definite  religious  training  given  to  boys  at  pre- 

Eiratory  schools,  it  seems  to  be  sound.  Biblical,  and  unsectanan. 
oys  come  to  public  schools  with  something  more  than  respect 
for  religion ;  religious  practices  appear  to  be,  in  many  cases,  if 
not  the  vehicle  of  a  vital  emotion,  at  least  a  sacred  duty.  It  is 
encouraging  to  find  how  many  boys  have  a  Bible  at  their  bed- 
side to  be  read  before  they  go  to  sleep,  placed  there  as  the 
natural  companion  of  that  quiet  hour ;  and,  however  much  con- 
tempt boys  might  manifest  in  the  case  of  a  companion  who 
ostentatiously  practised  a  Puritanical  standard  of  conduct  in 
daily  life,  any  interference  with  a  boy  on  the  ground  of  a  strict 
adherence  to  religious  forms  is  a  thing  unheard  of  The 
epithet  "  pious,"  as  I  have  frequently  had  to  point  out  to  boys 
in  translating  the  Aeneid,  is  not  on  their  lips  a  compliment ; 
but  the  persecution  or  disapproval,  such  as  is  recorded  in  books 
like  Tom  Brown,  attending  on  the  public  performance  of  a  re- 
ligious duty,  is  now  out  of  date.  Boys  have  an  immense 
respect  for  custom,  which  is  a  fact  full  of  hope  for  the  educational 
idealist.  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  tell  an  amusing  story  of  a  con- 
temporary of  his  own  at  Eton,  who,  arriving  as  a  new  boy,  after 
the  oeginning  of  the  half,  and  seeing  the  boys  going  into  chapel 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  went  in  with  them  carrying  a  Prayer-book. 
It  Avas  not  the  custom  for  boys  to  use  Prayer-books,  however,  on 
secular  days ;  so  he  was  called  "  Methodist."  The  next  day  being 
a  Sunday,  the  boy  determined  to  bow  in  the  House  of  Rimmon, 
and  so  went  in  without  a  Prayer-book ;  but  it  was  the  custom 
for  boys  to  use  Prayer-books  on  Sunday,  and  he  was  therefore 
called  "  Atheist "  for  being  without  one. 

Such  a  tendency  is  hopeful,  not  because  it  is  rational,  but  be- 
cause if   a  useful  practice,  a  definite  tone  of  feeling,  can  be 
4333.  2  H 
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introduced,  it  is  apt  to  be  stereotyped.  The  tendency  has  of 
course  its  dangers,  as  an  unsatisfactory  tone  has  an  equal  chance 
of  becoming  fixed ;  but  as  we  believe  that  most  of  the  unsatis- 
factory tendencies  of  school  life  are  the  inheritance  of  old 
neglect,  there  is  hope  for  the  educational  reformer. 

^\Tiether  the  religion  of  practical  life  is  sufficiently  inculcated 
in  preparatory  schools — or  indeed  in  any  schools — is  hard  to 
say;  it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  completely  severed  in  many, 
boys'  minds  practical  conduct  and  religious  ceremonial  are ;  the 
connection  is  in  itself  a  subtle  one;  it  takes  a  practised 
Christian  to  assign  to  every  clause  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  its 
practical  effect  in  moulding  character ;  and  in  England,  if  we  are 
assured  of  the  merits  of  a  system,  such  as  our  system  of  religious 
worship,  we  are  apt  to  place  it  at  once  among  the  indisputable 
benefits  of  life,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  explain  to  those 
whose  heritage  it  is  the  way  in  which  it  was  intended  to  influence 
character,  we  are  far  too  easilv  content ;  if  the  custom  itself  is 
punctually  complied  Avith,  we  are  not  apt  to  unravel  its  ultimate 
effect  on  the  development  of  character. 

A  great  teacher,  lately  dead,  in  reviewing  his  experience  as  a 
schoolmaster,  said  that  the  first  thing  he  would  do  differently,  if 
he  had  to  begin  over  again,  would  be  that  he  would  speak  much 
more  directly  and  individually  to  the  boys  on  spiritual  things. 
The  reticence  from  which  he  had  sufiered  is  a  peculiarly 
English  characteristic ;  and  it  is  the  unhappy  fortune  of  many 
minds  that,  if  this  reticence  is  once  overcome,  the  facile  com- 
munication of  platitudes  becomes  an  inexpressible  delight  and 
an  overpowering  habit.  I  recollect  findmg  that  there  was 
nothing  m  the  whole  of  his  preparatory  schooliife  which  a  former 
pupil  of  my  own  recollected  with  more  shuddering  dislike  than 
the  "  straight  talks  "  delivered  at  the  weekly  services  on  Sundays 
in  his  private  school  Chapel  by  his  late  headmaster.  This 
excellent  man,  to  avoid  formality,  had  accustomed  himself  to 
strolling  about  the  Chapel,  in  canonicals,  talking  at  random  on 
spiritual  things,  and  rapping  out  inconseouent  questions  to  the 
boys.  "  Boys,  1  hit  from  the  shoulder,"  lie  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  one  of  these  infelicitous  addresses; — "I  nm  my  sword  in 
up  to  the  hilt  .  .  .  and  ...  I  expect  an  equally  sensible  reply." 
No  doubt  he  obtained  his  wish. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  matter  of  religious  teaching,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  teaching,  we  are  confronted  with  the  great  educa- 
tional maxim  that  the  system  is  almost  nothing — the  personal 
factor  almost  everything.  Given  a  man  of  refined  and  imagina- 
tive mind,  with  striking  presence  and  magnetic  voice,  and  the 
boys  would  listen  willingly  and  remember  gratefully;  but  to 
get  shrewd,  spiritual  instruction  from  men  who  are  neither 
shrewd  nor  spiritual  is  an  impossibility.  To  the  ordinary  whole- 
some, athletic  type  of  preparatory  schoolmaster — a  type  which, 
we  venture  to  believe,  is  becoming  normal — with  no  particular 
religious  difficulties,  no  conflict  with  rebellious  tendencies,  to 
speak  freely  and  directly  of  religious    things  to  pupils,  would 
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be  an  intolerable  gSne — indeed  it  would  be  impossible,  even  if  it 
were  desirable. 

To  Slim  up  very  briefly,  it  is  our  belief  that  preparatory  school 
education,  basing  its  reform  upon  the  increased  mterest  in  and 
intimacy  Avith  children  customary  in  English  homes,  has  done  a 
great  work  in  the  right  direction.  On  the  merits  of  the  system 
we  have-  already  insisted ;  the  qualities  employed  are  sense,  vigi- 
lance, consideration,  care,  and  sympathy.  The  results  are  humanity, 
health,  moral  and  physical,  happiness,  and  industry.  The  dangers 
of  the  system  are  twofold.  The  first  is  the  over-pampering  of 
boys  by  endeavouring  to  screw  the  domestic  arrangement  of 
schools,  in  return  for  high  fees  cheerfully  paid,  to  exactly  the 
same  level  as  home  arrangements ;  whereas  given  clean  linen  and 
wholesome  plenty,  it  is  bracing  to  have  something  of  the  barrack, 
something  of  Spartan  simplicity  in  the  life  of  a  school.  The 
second  is  the  dominant  position  which  athletics  tend  to  occupy 
in  education,  as  the  thing  most  keenly  cared  for,  and  almost  tne 
only  thing  talked  about  between  boys,  masters,  and  parents.  If 
the  intellectual  ideal  of  education  is  doomed,  it  will  go,  but  at 
present  there  are  fe\^,  if  any,  educationalists  who  would  frankly 
and  publicly  confess  that  they  attach  no  importance  whatever  to 
the  intellectual  side  of  education.  The  Boeotians  study  bodily 
vigour,  said  Cornelius  Nepos,  more  than  mental  acumen ;  over 
the  vile  co7*pu^  of  the  schoolboy  a  battle  is  being  Avaged ;  many 
parents  and  many  schoolmasters  are  at  heart  BcRotians ;  mean- 
while it  is  the  duty  of  all  schoolmasters  who  believe  in  the 
intellectual  side  steadfastly  to  uphold  it.  If  they  mil  not  pro- 
phesy, who  will  ?  Even  if  they  cannot  carry  the  day,  let  it  at 
least  be  said  that  among  them  "  Justitia,  excedens  terris,  vestigia 
ponit." 

Arthur  C.  Benson. 
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A  GREAT  change  has  come  over  modem  thought  with  regai'd 
to  the  early  training  and  teaching  of  children.  The  parent  is 
beginning  to  assert  a  position  in  the  educational  scheme,  and 
Home  Education  is  becoming  a  recognised  science.  The  pen- 
dulum, which  is  for  ever  swinging  in  educational  thought,  as  in 
other  fields,  is  perhaps  settling  down  at  what  one  hopes  is  a  sane 
and  true  point.  The  distance  covered  within  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  a  very  wide  one.  Thought,  as  regards  home 
training,  has  travelled  from  the  point  where  children  were  taught 
of  set  purpose  the  three  R.'s,  at  about  three,  four,  or  five  years  ot 
age,  to  the  point  where  they  were  to  learn  nothing  but  what 
could  be  presented  to  them  in  the  way  of  play,  and  "  must "  and 
"  ought "  were  banished  from  the  schoolroom.  Nor  is  this  a 
thing  of  the  past.  "  I  met  a  governess,"  to  quote  from  a  letter, 
"  the  other  day  who  was  compmining  that  her  small  pupil  of  five 
was  getting  dull  over  lessons,  and  it  turns  out  that  this  poor  mite 
has  been  aoing  lessons  ever  since  she  was  three,  and  reads  now 
and  does  dictation ! " 

The  exaggerated  form  of  the  first  position  is  seen  in  the  early 
teaching  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  mental  food  was  a  pabulum  of 
facts,  and  who  himself  deplored  the  consequent  distaste  for  know- 
ledge and  absence  of  nourishment  for  his  growing  imagination. 

Tlie  extremists  in  the  second  line  of  thought,  following  Rous- 
seau, would  let  the  children  run  wild  up  to  eight  or  nine,  and 
simply  pick  up  what  they  can  during  the  process.  Definite 
training  of  any  kind  is  abandoned  and  nature  is  to  rule  supreme 
Truth  seems  to  lie  between  these  two  points,  but  there  may  be 
various  methods  of  reaching  her,  and  of  these  I  would  speak  at 
length,  first  treating  the  matter  generally,  and  then  taking  each 
separate  subject  by  iteelf. 

The  home  has  many  functions  to  perform,  and  among  others, 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  it  is  the  child's  first  school.  Hence  a 
definite  purpose  must  lie  before  the  home  trainer,  and  that 
broadly  speaMng  is  so  to  prepare  the  child  for  the  preparatory 
school,  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  profit  most  by  the  teach- 
ing in  this  school,  and  that  the  greatest  economy  in  time  and 
force  may  be  effected.  How  can  this  result  best  be  attained  ? 
The  child  is  bom  with  a  certain  disposition,  with  certain  ten- 
dencies, some  are  common  to  all  normal  children,  others  are  his 
by  right  of  inheritance.     Such  disposition  it  is  for  the  trainer  to 

mould  into  the  true  and  noble  character.* 

-  ■  ■ 

*  See  "  Home  Education  "  by  C.  M.  Mason,  Chapters  III.  and  IV. 
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Right  habits  of  mind  are  to  bo  inculcated  and  living  ideas  are 
to  be  presented,  on  which  the  child's  brain  may  groAv,  and  become 
strengthened  and  nourished.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  shoidd 
set  oneself  to  train  each  faculty  of  the  child  separately,  but, 
looking  on  the  mind  as  a  whole,  give  it  food  and  opportunity  for 
exercise  in  every  direction. 

In  the  first  vear  of  a  child's  life  its  environment  yf\\\  fiunish 
it  with  ideas  and  brain  nourishment,  but  even  in  these  early 
days  the  work  of  the  educationist  be^ns.  We  can  secure  for  the 
chdd  the  best  conditions  for  rest  and  groAvth,  absolute  quiet  and 
darkness  during  sleeping  hours,  absence  of  fuss,  noise,  or  (excite- 
ment during  waking  hours.  These  j)repare  the  soil  for  fixture 
work,  and  perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  pain  and 
trouble  and  nervous  disorder  may  be  due  to  early  mistakes,  in 
these  directions.  Moreover,  definite  training  in  habits  of  obedience 
and  attention,  those  two  absolute  essentials  in  a  child's  mental 
outfit,  must  be  commenced  at  the  verv  beginning  of  things,  and 
before  the  child  is  two  they  will  be  gamed  for  ever.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  dwell  on  those  other  nursery  habits,  which,  every 
mother  recognises,  have  to  be  formed  in  these  early  months. 

Probably  the  only  direct  means  of  adding  to  the  "  building  of 
the  child's  mmd  house "  is  through  the  medium  of  the  ear. 
Here  I  think  that  the  ordinaiy  singmg  of  nursery  rhymes  may 
with  advantage  be  supplemented  by  allowing  the  child  to  hear 
daily  pianoforte  compositions  of  recognised  musical  worth.  If 
this  be  continued  regularly  and  conscientiously  even  the  non- 
musical  child  may  develop  an  appreciation  of,  and  delight  in, 
good  music  which  will  greatly  increase  his  "  enthusiasm  for  art." 
The  musical  child,  on  the  other  hand,  will  approach  his  first 
lessons  on  an  instrument,  with  a  joy,  gained  from  an  intimate 
knowledge,  of  the  best,  this  art  will  hold  in  store  for  him. 

It  is  tor  the  parent  to  see,  that,  above  everything,  the  child's 
natural  disposition  towards  the  acquiring  of  Imowledge,  and  his 
innate  curiosity  to  understand  everything,  be  not  in  any  way  lost 
as  the  years  go  on.  Without  allowing  a  ceaseless  and  oft-times 
unthinking  fire  of  why  ?  and  wherefore  ?  the  parent  may  by  wise 
guidance  make  this  natural  curiosity  the  most  pow^enul  lever 
when  school  work  begins.  It  is  because  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
this  absolutely  natural  love  of  knowledge,  that  w^e  feel  it 
necessary  in  the  early  days  of  lessons  to  wrap  up  the  pill  in  the 
gilt  of  games  and  nonsense  stories,  and  in  later  years  to  have 
recourse  to  the  stimulus  of  marks  and  prizes.  If  we  can  from 
the  very  first,  trust  to  the  interest  in  the  subject  itself  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  and  form  habits  of 
industry,  dutiful  application,  etc.,  as  a  means  towards  that  end, 
we  shall  probably  find  outward  goads  unnecessary. 

It  will  be  best  to  take  the  years  from  two  up  to  six  or  seven 
together,  in  dealing  with  the  mental  training  of  children,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  say,  when  a  child  is  ready  for  receiving 
certain  ideas.  Given  the  principles,  it  is  not  difficidt  to  apply 
them  to  each  case.  Probably  tne  most  fundamental  principle, 
and,  even  in  this  age  of  child  worship,  the  most  iie^ected,  is 
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reaped  for  the  children.    A  respect  which  will  forbid  our  neglect- 
ing their  environment,  and  which  will  forbid  our  giving  them  anv- 
thmg,  but  what  is  really  good  and  true,  both  as  regards  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  things,  which  surround  them.     We  know  that  the 
little  child  does  notice,  does  see  and  does  hear,  and  we  are  careful 
that  our  respect  for  his  powers  in  these  directions  shall  act  as  a 
safeguard.     We  put  the  child  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and 
refinement,  and  above  all  we  see  that  as  far  as  possible  he  is  not 
cheated  of  his  right  to  Nature  as  a  nurse.     A  country  field,  and 
hedge,  will  give  a  child  most  of  the  mental  food,  whicn  his  mind 
requires,  alid  will  give  opportunity  for  exercising  his  powers  of 
observation,  etc.     A  wise  educationist  will  let  the  child  find  out 
most  for  himself  in  his  nature  lessons,  and  will  leave  him  free 
and  alone  with  his  teacher,  whilst  now  and  then  throwing  in  an 
answer  to  his  many  questions,  and  directing  a  little,  but  a  very 
little.     Here  we  can  form  the  habits  of  accuracy,  tnithfulness 
and  intellectual  honesty,  by  making  the  child  absolutely  clear  as 
to  what  he  has  foimd  out  for  himself,  what  he  has  been  told  to 
look  for,  and  what  has  been  definitely  imparted  to  him.     This  is 
the  time  to  give  the  children  a  nodding  acqiiaintance  Avith  all 
the  flowers,  trees  and  birds,  and  when  the  desire  for  knowing  the 
names  is  strong  to  let  natural  obiects  become  familiar  frienas,  by 
telling  the  children  their  simple  English  names.     The  love  of 
collecting  is  very  gix>at  in  chiklhood,  and  a  Uttle  guidance  here 
and  there  will  add  zest  and  joy  to  many  a  country  ramble.    The 
habit  of  "  sight  seein<j  "  ("  Home  Education,"  Chap.  II.)  can  be 
formed  in   the  long  days  spent  out  of  doors,  ana  thus  much 
pleasure  given  to  the  children  in  after  life. 

Verbal  accumcy  and  power  of  narration  as  well  as  the  power 
of  imagining  may  be  much  nourislied  in  these  early  years.  Story- 
telling is  always  a  delight  with  children,  and  I  believe  that  we 
should,  fi'om  the  beginning,  give  them  a  knowledge  of  true  litera- 
ture. Long  before  a  child  can  read  he  will  knoAV  and  love  good 
poetry  and  good  prose.  We  need  not  neglect  nursery  rhymes 
and  such  familiar  nursery  Classics  as  "  Alice  in  Wonderland"  and 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  (God  forbid  that  we  should),  because  the 
little  ones  extend  their  range  of  favourites  and  learn  to  love 
Malory's  "  Morte  d' Arthur  "  and  Tennyson's  poems.  I  believe 
so  strongly  in  the  educational  value  of  reading  aloud  to  children, 
that  I  wish  it  were  more  generally  recognised.  The  habit  of 
attention  is  perhaps  almost  the  very  best  equipment,  with  which 
a  child  can  start  his  schooldays,  and  probably  no  means  of  form- 
ing this  is  so  absolutely  efficacious  as  in  letting  the  children  learn 
to  be  good  listeners.  If  they  are  encouraged  to  relate,  what  they 
have  heard,  their  powers  of  nan'ation  will  be  strengthened,  and 
gradually  they  will  reconstruct  the  idoa,s  received  and  will  tell 
stories,  the  apparent  originality  and  beautiful  imagination  of 
which  will  surprise  the  heavier  adult  mind.  Malory's  "  Morte 
d* Arthur,"  portions  of  Froissart  and  other  chronicles,  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  well  arranged  stories  from  the  classical  writers,  and  from 
Chaucer,  and  Spenser,  the  old  fiivourite  fairy  tales — these  are  but 
examples  of  the  literary  treasures  we  may  offer  our  children. 
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Provided  that  thev  are  good,  and  full  of  action  and  "  ffo,"  the 
children  will  delight  in  them.  They  tell  of  the  childhood  of  the 
world,  and  the  child  feels  akin  to  them  and  rejoices  in  them,  fax 
more,  than  in  the  books,  which  treat  of  children,  whose  lives  are 
very  much  like  his  own.  If  we  want  to  coimteract  slipshod  style 
ana  bad  taste  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking,  we  shall  not 
liehtly  abandon  this  custom  of  reading  aloud  to  children,  even 
wnen  they  are  grown  boys  and  girls.  We  can  also  greatly  stimu- 
late the  children's  power  of  narration  (and  we  know  how  great 
this  is  both  in  the  cnildhood  of  the  race  and  of  the  man),  by  let- 
ting them  describe  what  they  have  seen  in  those  hours,  when 
nature  has  been  their  chief  teacher.  Here  I  would  ur^e  that  to 
my  mind  the  potent  cause  for  the  loss  of  this  grapnic  use  of 
words,  which  delights  us,  when  the  child  is  under  seven  or  eight, 
and  which  seems  gradually  to  disappear,  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
fact,  that  the  child  is  too  early  made  to  write  his  own  little  stories, 
his  letters,  or  his  nature  diary.  Hampered  by  his  inabiUty  to 
write  well  and  quickly  the  child's  flow  of  language  and  power  of 
word  painting  goes.  I  would  advocate  that  the  child,  even  in 
his  later  schooldays  should  be  encouraged  to  narrate  instead  of 
write  his  compositions,  the  substance  of  his  history  lessons,  etc. 
The  habit  of  this  viva  voce  reproduction  would  also  stand  him 
in  good  stead  in  after  life,  wnen  the  power  of  expression  is 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary. 

Early  training  in  the  exact  use  of  words,  in  an  accurate  answer 
to  the  c^uestion  put,  is  one  means  by  which  the  "unconscious 
preparation  of  a  child's  mind  for  science  "  can  be  eflfected.  The 
child  can  from  the  first  be  made  to  do  and  say  things  in  a 
scientific  manner,  and  thus  we  can  coimteract  a  tendency  to 
exaggeration  and  untruth,  unfortunately  all  too  prevalent  in 
adult  society  '  The  slipshod  mode  of  thought,  which  goes  for 
opinion  is  due  to  general  untidiness  of  brain  and  muddle- 
headedness,  and  any  early  training  which  would  result  in  more 
scientific  habits  of  mind,  should  be  earnestly  carried  out.* 

We  all  believe  now  in  early  hand  and  eye  training,  we  give 
the  children  paint-brushes  and  colour  and  chalk,  and  help  them 
to  express  themselves  in  various  directions.  We  teach  them 
basket-making,  chair-caning,  sewing  and  knitting,  clay  modelling, 
and,  later  on,Bl(3>jd  (cardboard  and  wood),  wood  carvmgand  bent 
iron  work.  We  do  this  because  we  beheve  in  their  educational 
value,  but  I  would  not  hurry  these  occupations,  and  certainly  not 
let  them  encroach  on  the  children's  leisure  hours ;  much  traming 
in  deftness  of  finger  and  hand  can  be  gained  incidentally  in 
arranging  specimeniS,  collected  on  walks  and  even  in  putting  away 
toys.  A  foundation  for  science  teaching  may  be  laid,  it  has  been 
wisely  suggested,  by  accustoming  the  children  to  handle  pencil, 
ruler  and  compass,  and  in  thus  unconsciously  evolving  geometrical 
shapes.  A  word  as  to  toys :  most  parents  are  alive  to  the 
futility  of  furnishing  the  children  with  so-called  educational 
toys  and  games.  Siones,  paper,  bricks  and  balls  are  within  the 
reach  of  all  children  alike,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  innate  love 

*  See  Mrs.  Boole's  Articles  in  "  Parents'  Review,''  1899  and  190a 
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for  these  will  last  when  expensive  toys  are  discarded  and  broken. 
But  while  we  deprecate  what  are  termed  educational  toys,  we 
may  with  advantage  make  use  of  geometrical  forms  for 
bricks,  etc.,  and  thus  unconsciously  the  brain  becomes  familiar 
with  what,  when  science  lessons  begin,  are  otherwise  mere 
abstractions. 

And  now  let  us  take  our  child  of  six  and  a-half  or  seven  when 
he  should  first  enter  the  home  schoolroom  and  begin  his  real 
lessons.  What  does  he  know  and  what  can  he  do  /  He  shoidd, 
we  believe,  be  an  interesting,  and  interested  little  pupil.  His 
will  is  trained  to  ready,  cheerful  obedience,  he  has  the  liabits  of 
attention,  of  quick  bright  observation,  of  accurate  description,  of 
neatness  and  of  promptitude.  He  is  eager  to  learn,  lessons  have  no 
terrors  for  him,  he  wants  to  know  and  he  is  not  afraid  of  work. 
He  has  an  intimate  and  loving  every-day  accjuaintance  vnth  the 
names  and  habits  of  the  flowers,  birds,  and  msects  around  him. 
His  ear,  hand,  and  eye  have  had  definite  training.  In  fact,  the 
ground  has  been  prepared  for  good  teaching,  and  he  has  been 
put  in  the  right  attitude  towards  the  good  teacher.  Can  he  read 
and  write  ?  Not  always.  I  do  not  advocate  definite  instruction 
of  any  kind  Other  than  what  I  have  sketched  out,  before  the 
child  is  six  and  a-half  Many  children  will  have  *'  taught  them- 
selves to  read,"  i.e.,  picked  it  up  almost  without  our  knowing  it 
before  that  age.  Other  children,  with  the  ground  well  prepared, 
will  learn  it  very  quickly,  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  read  for 
themselves  the  many  books,  they  have  learnt  to  love.  Writing 
has  probably  gone  hand  in  hand  with  drawing  in  the  earlier 
years,  and  in  all  probability  dexterity  has  been  reached  in  this 
also. 

Now,  as  regards  the  attitude  of  the  good  teacher ;  I  should  put 
as  the  first  principle  underlying  all  good  teaching  the  belief  in 
the  child* 8  desire  to  know  and  learn ,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
interest  in  the  subject  is  so  great,  and  the  idea  underlying  each 
subject  so  vivifying,  that  hardly  any  other  spur  is  necessiiry  than 
putting  the  child  lace  to  face  with  it.  Let  the  lessons  be  short 
and  brisk  and  bright.  Let  the  teacher  be  fired  with  enthusiiism 
and  be  interested  m  them  himself,  let  him  be  sure  that  each  day 
a  definite  step  is  gained,  that  there  is  no  going  back,  that  a  fresh 
idea  is  added  to  the  old  ones,  and  that  the  habits  of  good  work 
are  strengthened.  Let  the  teacher  be  the  interpreter  of  know- 
ledge to  the  child,  not  the  mediator  between  it  and  him. 

A  word  as  to  subjects  chosen.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that 
it  is  not  the  subjects  taught,  but  how  they  are  taught,  that  is 
important,  but  still  I  believe  we  should  have  a  very  wide  curri- 
culum for  the  younger  children.  Though  specialisation  for  boys, 
destined  for  public  schools  must  commence  earlier  than  for  girls, 
most  modern  efforts  in  postponing  this  specialisation  have,  I 
think,  been  marked  by  success.  We  want  to  give  the  children 
open  doors  through  which  they  may  afterwards  wander  into  the 
realms  of  knowleuge  according  to  their  own  special  needs.  More- 
over, too  exclusive  a  mental  diet  does  not  tend  towards  mental 
development.    I  do  not  believe  that  with  good  methods  of 
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teaching  and  shorter  lessons  than  are  generally  given,  a  wider 
currioulum  need  tend  towards  superTficiality  and  want  of 
thoroughness.  A  judicious  co-ordination  of  lessons,  shorter 
hours,  and  a  careful  arrangement  of  the  time-table  does,  on  the 
contrary,  yield,  I  feel  sure,  the  best  results. 

The  following  sketch  of  work  for  children  from  6 J — 10  is 
mainly  taken  from  the  programme  of  work  and  time-tables, 
arranged  by  Miss  Mason  for  the  children,  working  in  their 
home  schoolrooms  in  connection  with  the  "  Parents'  Review 
School." 

Class  1a.  Children  averaging  from  6^  to  7^. 

Bible  lessons  taught  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Bible  direct, 
with  explanatory  description  of    the    countries  and 
people  dealt  with,  gained  in  the  teacher's  own  reading. 
Recitations. — Poems  from  the  Children's  Gurland   of  tne 
Best  Poets,  Hymns  and  Psalm.      Children  to  be  en- 
couraged to  listen  to  the  poems,  etc.,  when  read  aloud. 
Number. — On  the  Sonnenschein  and  Nesbitt  method.     The 
apparently  slow  progress  with  "  rules,"  etc.,  does  not 
mean  that  the  child  will  not  be  equal  to  his  school- 
fellows when  he  goes  to  a  preparatory  school.     On  the 
contrary,  this  method  of  teaching  "  pays  in  every  way." 
Singing. — French  and  English  songs. 
Drill. — Swedish  and  Ball  drill. 
Writing. — Child  to  master  one  letter  a  day  and  not  go  back. 

Perfect  execution  and  cleanliness  to  be  aimed  at. 
Reading. — Child  to  be  taught  on  the  Look  and  Say  method 
and  from  an  easy  book  straight  away.  "  Readers  "  com- 
posed of  words  of  one  syllable  are  not  interesting.  The 
child  can  simultaneou.sly  with  reading  make  up  words 
with  loose  letters,  and  copy  them  so  that  spelling,  dicta- 
tion and  reading  can  go  nand  in  hand.  Here  again  the 
progress  is  not  apparently  rapid,  but  the  interest  is 
mamtained.  A  child,  working  with  others,  is  taught 
from  the  very  first  how  to  "  study,"  and  as  he  finds  liis 
power  of  reading  grows  he  begins  to  read  for  himself, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  tackling  a  real  book.  This  method 
is  doubtless  the  one  used  unconsciously  by  a  child,  when 
he  teaches  himself  to  read. 
Tales. — Fairy  tales  and  heroic  stories  to  be  read  to  the 

children  and  retold  bv  them. 
Nature  Lessons. — Lessons  about  insects,  stories  about 
animals,  naming  and  mounting  wild  flowers  or  fruit. 
The  child  to  keep  a  nature  note-book,  painting  flowers, 
etc.,  and  relating  little  facts  and  scenes  noticed. 
Descriptions  to  be  dictiited. 
French. — Oral  teaching. 

Oeography. — Sand  maps,  talks  about  places,  etc. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  of  teaching  children  correct  terms. 

Pistil  and  stamen  in  botany  ;  current,  whirlpool,  pampas    in 

geography,  are  really  not  more  difficult  to  the  earlv  stuaent  in 

nomenclature  than  "EUzabeth"  or  "CaroUne,"   tne  names  of 
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their  friends  or  relations.  In  the  adoption  of  fancy  terms,  such 
as  "  officer  "  and  "  soldier  "  for  pistil  and  stamen  ;  in  the  relating 
of  little  make-belief  stories  in  order  to  interest  the  child,  we  are 
guilty  of  want  of  respect  for  our  pupils,  and  want  of  belief  in  the 
mterest  of  the  facts  themselves,  illuminated  by  the  vivifying  idea, 
which  the  clever  teacher  will  draw  out.  Every  subject  is  capable 
of  being  degraded  into  a  mere  collection  of  dry  facts,  just  as  (if 
the  teacher  be  a  true  master  of  his  art)  the  ideas  underlying 
every  subject  may  be  used  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  such  facts. 
Though  we  deprecate  teaching  through  games,  the  child  who 
finds  m  his  lessons  new  ideas  tor  his  own  games,  who  Avill  play 
at  Christopher  Columbus  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  make  rivers 
and  Lslanas  and  mountains  with  mud  or  sand,  or  even  with  his 
vegetables  and  gravy  (oh,  horrified  nurse !)  will  prove  that  his 
lessons  have  been  well  "taken"  and  hence  well  "given.'*  No 
lesson  is  valuable  which  does  niDt  promote  self-activity  by  making 
the  children  think  and  do  and  work  So  in  later  years  we  woula 
not  advocate  lectures  from  teachers,  but  lessons  where,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  teacher  is  but  the  interpreter,  not  the 
mediator,  and  where  he  stands  aside  as  much  as  possible,  teaching 
the  children  to  lecim,  not  to  listen.  In  this  way  habits  of  self- 
study  are  formed  in  school,  the  necessity  for  out-of-school  pre- 
paration disappears,  and  leisure  and  growing  times  are  secured 
for  the  children. 

Pi-cture  Talk. — Children,  especially  those  who  have  not 
learnt  to  look  long  and  well  before  schoolroom  days 
began,  will  be  much  helped  in  their  powers  of  descrip- 
tion by  ten  minutes  in  the  week  bemg  given  to  tms 
subject.  The  child  is  encouraged  to  look  steadily  at 
some  good  picture,  and  then  the  picture  having  been 
removed  to  describe  what  he  saw.  The  power  of 
visualising  is  too  valuable  in  after  life  to  be  neglected 
in  the  school  days,  and  much  training  can  be  imparted 
through  this  lesson, 

Arts  and  Handicrafts. — Brush-drawing,  sewing  and  knit- 
ting, paper-folding,  basket-work,  clay-modelling,  etc.,  a 
selection  of  these  can  be  made  for  the  little  ones. 

Music. — To  be  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  the  child  may 
learn  its  wonders  and  history  from  the  first,  and  may 
learn  to  read  by  sight,  write  from  ear,  make  his  own 
scales  and  transpose  simple  tunes,  before  he  attempts  to 
play  more  than  little  duets,  etc, 

If  it  be  urged  against  the  following  time-table  that  the  lessons 
are  very  short  (and  the  same  objection  may  be  urged  all  through 
the  classes  here  described),  I  would  answer  that  the  teacher, 
after  a  little  practice,  will  welcome  the  spur  against  dawdling 
for  himself  and  the  child,  and  will  find  that  the  rapid  change  of 
lesson  not  only  can  be  done,  but  when  done  is  beneficial  all  round. 

N.B. — The  tables  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  time-table 
would  probably  be  taken  by  the  mother  in  the  "  Children's 
Hour." 
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Class  1b. — Children  averaging  from  7  J  to  9.  Here  the  same 
time-table  is  used,  but  the  readin?  lessons  are  less  frequent,  and 
are  taken  out  of  such  books  as  "  Old  Tales  from  British  History," 
"  Tales  from  Westminster  Abbey,"  "  Lamb*s  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare," "  The  Heroes  of  Asgard/ 

English  History  and  Roman  or  Greek  Histoid  are  substituted 
for  the  daily  reading  lesson  on  the  time-table.  In  the  History 
lessons  use  is  made  of  chronicles  (Bedes,  Froissart,  Freeman  s 
"Old  English  History").  The  lessons  are  taken  as  much  as 
possible  irom  a  contemporary  standpoint,  the  teacher  choosing 
such  passages  as  will  leave  with  the  cnildren  a  true  and  just  idea 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  "  We  want  the  children*s  imagination 
to  be  kindled  by  vivid  pictures  of  the  times ;  we  want  them  to 
learn  God's  dealings  with  humanity,  the  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  to  train  their  moral  judgment.  Dates  need  not  be 
omitted,  and  are  welcomed  as  fixmg  the  period  dealt  with  in  the 
world's  history.  In  Plutarch's  Greek  ana  Roman  Lives  we  find 
a  storehouse  of  ideas,  and  great  examples  of  man's  power  for 
good  or  evil  in  moulding  the  world."  Moreover,  by  making  use 
of  a  good  translation  (North's  for  example),  the  children's  literary 
sense  is  fostered. 

In  the  various  other  subjects  more  difficult  work  is  taken. 
In  geography  the  children  are  led  up  from  the  plan  of  the 
schoolroom  and  the  immediate  environs  of  the  house  to  the  use 
of  a  map.  When  the  child  can  picture  to  himself  the  physical 
features  of  a  country  and  the  kind  of  life  led  in  it,  and  when  he 
knows  how  to  use  a  map,  he  has  pretty  well  mastered  the  know- 
ledge of  this  subject,  which  will  lead  him  to  further  study,  and 
we  need  not  quarrel  with  the  Public  Schools  for  not  giving  definite 
instniction  in  geo«;raphy.  The  doors  have  been  opened  in  the 
earlier  days,  and  the  habits  of  finding  out,  of  learning,  and  of 
work  foinned,  and  we  can  leave  the  rest  to  life.  What  about  the 
practical,  every-day  knowledge  of  eupes,  bays,  and  ports,  of 
exports  and  imports  that  we  are  supposed  to  need  /  I  contend 
that  if  a  child  has  learnt  to  use  a  map,  and  if  his  lessons  up  to 
13  or  14  help  him  to  picture  the  physical  features  of  a  country, 
he  would  make  a  better  list  of  the  necessary  imports  and 
exports,  etc.,  than  the  child  who  had  directly  committed  these  to 
memory. 

Class.  II. — Children  averaging  9  to  11.  (Probably  at  10  boys 
would  be  sent  to  an  ordinary  preparatory  school.) 

Here  the  new  subjects  are  Latin,  English  Gramvucr,  French 
History,  and  Compositiov ,  whilst  the  other  subjects  naturally 
increase  in  difficulty. 

As  regards  Latin,  alterations  in  the  time-table  may  be  needed 
to  suit  individual  cases.  The  boy  who  goes  to  a  preparatory 
school  at  10  may  be  required  to  know  some  Latin,  but  there  is 
an  increasing  number,  of  schoolmasters  who  prefer  that  no  Latin 
shall  be  taught  till  the  boys  come  to  them  at  10  or  even  11. 
Even  those  who  looked  with  apprehension  on  the  "  backward  " 
boy,  and  feared  that  the  few  remaining  years  before  he  would 
have  to  enter  a  public  school  would  be  insufficient  to  teach  him 
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what  was  required,  have  had  to  acknowledge  that  their  fears  were 
unfounded.  The  intelligent,  well-trained  child,  with  good  habits 
of  work  and  keen  interest  therein,  will  learn  quickly  and 
thoroughly,  and  the  preparatory  schoolmaster  beine  Ireea  from 
the  onerous  task  of  teacliing  how  to  learn,  can  Iook  for  steady 
and  satisfactory  progress. 

English  Grrammar  is  taught  with  the  sentence  as  a  basis,  and 
not  by  commencing  with  separate  words. 

Periods  of  French  History  contemporaneous  with  the  English 
history,  taken,  form  material  for  reading  lessons.  The  time-table 
does  not  allow  of  definite  instruction  in  universal  history,  but  in 
this  way  and  by  the  careful  use  of  charts,  children  can  gain  an 
intelligent  view  of  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  interlacing  of 
events.  Such  books  as  Southey*s  "Life  of  Nelson,"  "With 
Kitchener  to  Khartoum,"  "  The  Monk  of  Fife,"  etc.  (according  to 
the  period)  would  be  the  kind  of  books  recommended  for  outside 
reading  to  the  children  in  this  class.  Whilst  in  the  "  Children's 
Hour "  they  might  be  introduced  to  Scott's,  C.  Kingsley's,  and 
Bulwer  Lytton's  novels,  and  Shakespeare's  plays,  judiciously 
chosen,  which  will  add  interest  to  their  history  lessons. 

In  this  class  in  Geography  the  children  make  memory  maps 
and  otherwise  are  taken  further  afield. 

Dictation  is  now  definitely  commenced,  though  the  ground  has 
been  previously  prepared  for  it.  Here  the  object  aimed  at  is  to 
let  the  child  ffet  a  correct  picture  of  the  word,  and  the  passages 
to  be  dictated  (not  words  without  their  context)  are  tlierefore 
carefully  prepared,  so  that  no  incorrectly  spelt  word  shall  leave 
its  impress  on  the  brain. 

Composition  also  now  first  appears  on  the  time-table,  but 
unless  the  child  writes  with  very  great  facility,  it  should  still 
take  the  form  of  narrating  the  substance  of  books  read  or  lessons 
received,  varied  occasionally  by  an  original  story,  so  that  the 
habit  of  imagining  and  of  expressing  is  not  lost  through  want  of 
exercise. 

In  Hand-work  thev  would  take  cardboard  slojd,  wood  slojd, 
or  bent  iron-work.  Where  possible  they  attend  to  their  gardens 
with  a  certain  amount  of  definite  help  and  instruction.  Garden- 
ing can  be  made  a  medium  of  much  educational  training,  but  the 
interest  in  it,  except  in  special  cases,  is  lost  through  the  absence 
of  a  Uttle  judicious  encouragement  and  supervision. 
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And  now  the  boy  will  probably  leave  the  home  schoolroom 
for  the  Preparatory  School,  either  day  or  boarding,  and  as  I  am 
dealing  with  boys  and  not  with  girls  I  will  not  follow  the  time- 
tables of  the  home  schoolroom  through  Classes  III.  (11  to  14)  and 
IV.  (14  to  lb).  Must  the  entrance  to  the  Preparatory  School 
mean  the  abandonment  of  mam^  of  these  suojects,  and  the 
teaching  on  quite  other  lines  ?  1  do  not  believe  that  this  is  in 
any  way  necessary.  I  have  not  been  dealing  with  anv  special 
system  nor  advocating  any  special  fad.  I  have  tried  to  lay  down 
certain  more  or  less  accepted  educational  principles,  and  have 
tried  to  show  how  these  should  be  carried  out  from  infancy  up 
to  the  home  schoolroom,  and  thence  up  to  the  Preparatory 
School.  These  principles  are  briefly  the  furnishing  of  the  mind 
with  living  ideas  on  which  to  grow  and  develop,  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  memory  to  assimilate  only  a  daily  pabulum  of 
facts ;  the  offering  of  opportunity  to  the  mind  to  exercise  itself 
in  various  directions,  the  formation  of  good  habits  which  will 
go  towards  the  building  up  of  character,  and  the  belief  in  the 
mterest  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  in  the  strength  of  such 
habits  to  fiunish  the  necessary  stimulus  for  learning. 

Many  Preparatory  Schools  adopt  these  principles  in  toto,  and 
their  number  is  increasing.  That  the  reform  is  not  more  rapid 
is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  fact  that  such  methods  of  teaching  are 
not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  parents,  who  may  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  educational  thought. 
More  showy  and  more  direct  resiUts  are  often  demanded,  and 
hence  the  true  educationist  is  hampered. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  and  we  are  not 
discussing  possible  reforms  in  the  curriculum  of  our  Public 
Schools,  but  I  believe  that  a  boy  trained  on  some  such  lines  as  I 
have  sketched  will  be  able  to  hold  his  own,  when  he  enters  the 
Public  Schools,  even  as  they  now  are. 

Many  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  are  shortening  the  hours  of 
work,  and  are  including  nature  lore,  handicrafts,  art  teaching,  and 
living  methods  of  history,  geography,  and  language  teaching  into 
their  curriculum:  They  cannot,  however,  hope  for  satisfactory 
results  in  the  four  years,  which  is  the  average  time  the  boys  spencl 
-with  them,  unless  the  ground  is  prepared  in  the  way  I  have  tried 
to  indicate.  Hut  the  gi'ound  must  not  be  prepared  in  an 
amateurish  manner.  It  is  almost  universally  recognised  that  the 
best  teachers  are  required   in   the  bottom   of  the  school,  and 

{)arents  must  fit  themselves  for  the  training  of  character,  the 
ormation  of  habits,  and  the  inspiration  of  ideas,  and  must  bo 
willing  to  secure  and  pay  for  well-trained  and  inspiring  gover- 
nesses, who  will  conduct  the  children's  first  lessons,  llie  days 
when  the  children's  bodies  were  undernourished  of  set  purpose, 
or  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  are  forgotten  long  age, 
the  days  when  "  lessons  at  home  with  a  governess*'  meant  mind 
and  soul  starvation,  are,  let  us  hope,  rapidly  passing  awav.  Witl) 
reform  in  the  foimdation  of  things  we  may  see  reform  and  progress 
all  the  way  up  the  educational  ladder. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  schoolmaster  that 
the  continued  setting  of  home  lessons,  to  be  done  in  the  evening 
hours  when  the  brain  should  be  at  rest,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  duo 
to  the  parents.  Leisure  is  desirable,  but  it  must  be  well-used 
leisure ;  loafing  and  idling  are  undesirable.  Wlien  parents 
realise  this,  when  they  assist  the  masters  of  day  schools  in  the 
correlation  of  home  and  school,  when  they  prove  by  their  early 
training  of  the  children  that  they  know  true  educational  prin- 
ciples, they  may  well  claim  a  hearing  oven  from  that  august  and 
awe-inspiring  individual — the  Public  Schoolmaster. 

Netta  Franklin 
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THE    POSSIBILITY   OF  CO-EDUCATION  IN    ENGLISH 
PREPARATORY  AND  OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


To  many,  perhaps  to  most,  of  those  engaged  in  the  practical 
work  of  education  in  this  country,  it  will  seem  absurd  even  to 
discuss  the  question  here  advanced.  Co-education,  though  not 
luiknown  in  England,  has  not  yet  received  much  recognition, 
and  is  still  in  the  category  of  educiitional  "fads"  needing  an 
apology  for  their  introduction  among  sensible  practical  matters 
01  discussion.  In  my  own  school,  where  for  seven  years  theory 
has  been  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  practice,  m  the  belief  that 
only  experiment  can  test  the  value  of  new  methods  and  ideals, 
we  have  recently  been  making  this  experiment  of  co-education 
of  boys  and  girls.  What  follows,  therefore,  is  not  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  arm-chair  theorist ;  it  deals  first  with 
the  convictions  that  led  us  to  take  this  step,  and  then  with  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  been  taken,  and  with  the  results, 
so  tar  as  we  can  as  vet  see  them.* 


I. 

It  IS  natural  enough  that  the  joint  education  of  girls  and  boys 
has  not  yet  been  commonly  tried,  except  in  countries  where, 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  life,  it  was  at  first  rather  a  matter  of 
necessity  than  of  deliberate  choice.  Education  is  primarily  the 
traiuiujij  of  activities,  and  it  was  only  natural  tnat  the  boy, 
as  destined  for  the  more  active  life,  should  at  first  monopolize  it 
Hunting,  the  use  of  arms,  state-craft  and  book-learning,  seemed 
alike  to  be  his  natural  prerogative  ;  and  so  he  was  sent  to  Court 
and  to  the  Abbey  to  learn  these  things  (and  in  later  times,  to 
the  Granunar  School,  to  learn  their  modem  equivalents  of 
games  and  "  letters  "),  while  the  girl  stayed  at  home  to  practise 
the  household  duties,  to  sew  and  cook,  to  become  the  nurse  and 
servant  of  her  lord  and  master.  As  long  as  life  was  based  on 
fighting,  this  was  inevitable.  Different  spheres  of  life — hardly 
touchin<j  except  in  babyhood,  at  courtship,  and  in  old  age — pro- 
duced ditlbrent  ideals  ot  education  :  and  tnese  have,  in  the  main, 
survived  down  to  our  own  day,  though  the   conditions  of  life 

*  In  a  volume  dealing  with  Preparatory  Schools,  it  will  be  well  to  make 
clear  at  the  outset,  the  different  standpoint  of  the  present  writer,  who,  for 
reasons  that  will  appear  later,  stands  outside  the  Preparatory  School  system. 
In  the  experiment  here  to  be  outlined,  we  have  as  a  beginning  only  taken  girls 
under  the  age  of  fourteen,  who  take  part  in  class- work  games  and  so  forth 
with  boys  of  a  like  age.  But  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  limit  the  age  up 
to  which  they  may  remain  with  us,  and  the  experiment  is  being  made  in  a 
school  where  there  are  already  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  and  even 
older,  this  of  course  introduces  conclitious  that  do  not  arise  in  the  Prepara- 
tory School.  Still  sonie  account  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  making  the 
attempt  and  of  such  difficulties  as  we  have  found,  may  serve  to  raise  most 
of  the  questions  likely  to  occur  in  the  application  to  any  type  of  schooL 
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have  entirely  changed,  and  the  basis  of  fighting  has  given  place, 
even  for  tKo  upper  classes,  to  that  of  work.  In  fact,  the 
activities  of  either  sex  have  become  much  more  alike,  and 
— welcome  the  fact  or  not — it  remains  a  fact  that  to-day  the 
sphere  of  activity  for  women  is  vastly  enlarged, .  and  growing 
continually  wider;  occupations  and  professions  till  recently 
reserved  for  men  are  thrown  open  to  them.  And  for  these, 
of  course,  a  similar  training  is  needed.  And  more :  it  is 
to-day  admitted,  that  women  as  well  as  men  have  brains, 
and  the  same  right  to  an  intellectual  life  and  intellectual 
interests,  and  thereibre  to  a  like  training.  There  are  plenty  of 
unanswerable  arguments  for  the  higher  education  oi  women. 
That  point  has  no  longer  to  be  argued.  But  why,  most  people 
will  still  say,  should  the  education  of  women,  higher  or 
lower,  be  the  same  as  that  of  men,  even  if  it  is  to  be  similar  ? 
And  why,  above  all,  should  we  increase  the  risks  and  difficulties, 
for  either  sex,  of  a  time  of  life  already  difficult  enough  when  they 
arc  separate,  by  putting  them  together  ? 

There  are  certain  obvious  diflFerences  (of  mind  as  well  as  body) 
between  the  sexes,  and  these  must  certainly  not  be  ignored  in 
any  scheme  of  education.  The  only  question  is  how  far  these 
differences  require  an  entirely  separate  treatment.  Not  in  the 
nursery,  at  all  events,  has  been  the  practical  answer  in  all  ages. 
Nor  yet  (is  added  in  our  own)  in  the  Kindergarten  stiige  of 
school.  But  when  we  come  to  decide  at  what  age  the  line  of 
separation  must  be  drawn,  the  difference  of  opinion  begins.  The 
customary  answer  is  "  as  soon  as  the  boy  goes  off  to  school "  at 
whatever  age  this  may  be,  usually  at  nine  or  thereabouts.    If 

i)ressed  for  a  reason  for  the  separation  at  this  age  (beyond  the 
act  that  there  are  hardly  any  schools  which  do  not  necessitate 
it)  parents  and  teachers  cite  the  growing  strength  of  the  boy 
which  makes  him  physically  the  superior.  If  forced  to  admit 
that  this  alone  is  no  sufficient  reason,  even  school-life  being  no 
longer  based  (in  theory  at  least)  on  brute  strength  only,  they 
retire  mto  the  citadel  of  physiological  fact :  "  women  are  not  the 
same  as  men,  and  never  will  be,  nor  girls  as  boys ,  and  can't  do  the 
same  things,  why  try  to  make  them  ?"  And  it  is  not  enough,  of 
course,  to  answer  that  in  the  earlier  stages  the  differences  are 
slightly  marked.  If  the  ultimate  product  is  to  be  quite  different, 
it  IS  at  least  arguable,  and  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  beyond 
argument,  that  the  training  should  be  different  througnout. 
But,  if  we  take  even  a  narrow  view  of  the  purpose  of  education 
as  preparation  for  the  active  work  of  life,  so  large  a  sphere  of 
work  is  now  common  to  both  sexes  that  a  large  part  at  least  of 
the  training  must  be  common  too.  If,  however,  we  take  a 
broader  view  of  education  as  preparation  for  the  whole  of  life, 
we  must  surely  realize  that  what  we  want  our  school-training  to 
produce  is  not,  first  and  foremost,  some  sj)ecial  type,  whether  of 
man  or  woman,  but  a  complete  human  being.  I  do  not  mean  a 
nondescript  creature  witnout  sex,  a  masculine  woman  or 
effeminate  man ;  but  one  all  the  sides  of  whose  nature  are  duly 
developed.     If  our  school-training  is  to  do  this,  it  must,  in  the 
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interest  both  of  boy  and  girl,  be  wide  enough  to  include  all  that  is 
needed  by  either ;  for  there  is  no  quality  possessed  by  the  one 
that  is  wholly  denied  to  the  other.  Indeed,  is  there  more  diflfe- 
rence  botwoon  normal  boy  and  girl  than  between  diflferent  types, 
equally  normal,  of  the  same  sex  ?  We  cannot  turn  all  boys  mto 
one  type  of  manhood ;  and  any  curriculum  wide  enough,  as  it 
shoutd  be,  to  allow  to  each  the  fullest  development,  will  be  wide 
enough  to  allow  it  to  girls  no  less.  We  do  not  yet  know,  in 
many  directions,  what  are  the  permanent  difterences  of  abiUty 
between  the  sexes.  At  present  we  have  not  enough  experience 
of  the  results  of  "  higher  education  "  to  be  able  to  decide,  except 
on  a  priori  principles,  what  differences  of  training  there  should 
be.  Here,  as  in  all  departments  of  life,  the  only  just  course  is  to 
put  the  sexes  on  an  equaUty  of  opportunity  in  order  to  let  them 
show  the  differences  that  are  real,  and  not  due  to  conventional 
differences  of  upbringing. 

But  even  if  it  bo  admitted  that  a  girl  should  have,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  same  training  as  a  boy,  that  is  still  a 
very  different  thing  from  admitting  that  they  should  have  it 
together.  There  are  now  many  successful  girls'  schools 
modelled  on  the  type  of  the  Public  and  Preparatory  schools  for 
boys,  in  some  respects  even  superior  to  them.  Do  not  these 
give  from  the  girl's  point  of  view  all  that  is  required  ?  and  from 
the  boy's,  is  there  anything  but  loss  in  modifying  in  any  way  their 
course  of  training,  and  introducing  a  danger  wnich  it  is  folly  to 
overlook?  If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  convenience  or  of 
economy  that  were  under  discussion,  then  such  arguments  would 
have  weight.  But  the  whole  question  centres  here,  in  the 
impossibility  of  giving  either  sex  alone  a  true  and  complete 
traming  for  life.  As  mr  as  bodily  training  goes  there  is,  perhaps, 
comparatively  little  loss.  But  when  we  have  to  deal  with  tne 
mind,  the  loss  is  greater;  for  to  broaden  and  humanize  the 
intellectual  outlook  of  either  sex,  what  is  so  effective  as  the 
interaction  of  different  faculties  and  points  of  view  ?  And  when 
we  come  to  character-training,  the  highest  end  of  education, 
the  result  can  only  at  best  be  partial.  Separated  almost 
completely  through  the  ten  years  or  more  of  conscious  growth — 
the  shaping  of  the  habits  and  ideals  of  life, — what  at  the  end  of 
the  time  can  they  liave  in  common,  not  only  of  interests  and 
memories,  but,  one  may  almost  say,  of  instinctive  feelings  and 
powers  of  mutual  comprehension  and  sympathy  ?  And  m  the 
meantime,  while  we  are  doing  everything  to  develop  in  each  sex 
one  set  of  virtues  ( involving,  of  course,  corresponding  defects ) 
we  are  leaving  another  side  of  character  almost  unexercised; 
and  at  the  same  time  leaving  both  boy  and  girl  unprepared  to 
meet — or,  rather,  only  too  fatally  prepared  to  meet  it  ill — the 
time  when  sex-attraction  asserts  itself  as  an  overmastering 
impulse. 

For  the  sake  of  both  sexes,  then,  both  during  the  school  years 
and  in  the  years  for  which  these  are  the  preparation,  to  work 
together  and  play  together  and  live  together  is  of  the  firs 
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importance;  and  it  is  well  worth  trial  to  see  if  the  difficulties 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  plan  prove  to  be  insuperable  or 
no. 

Brought  down  to  the  simplest  form,  these  objections  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  old  prejudice,  no  longer  tenable  in  face  of  women 
Senior  Classic  and  Senior  Wrangler,  that  girls  can't  learn  Latin 
and  Algebra,  and  are  fit  only  for  drawing  and  needlework)  may 
be  stunmed  up  thus : — 

(1)  Girls  can't  play  football. 

(2)  Girls  can't  rough  it,  whereas  boys  must. 

(3)  Schools   are  morally  bad    enough  without   this  to 

make  them  worse. 

The  first  objection  is  a  half-truth  that  begs  the  question. 
Even  if  girls  cannot  and  should  not  play  football,  they  can  and 
should  play  other  games  in  which  boys  can  take  a  part.  Nor 
does  this  mean  that  football  should  be  given  up.  There  must  of 
course  be  games  for  the  strong;  but  in  play  as  in  work  we 
want  more  variety.  There  are  boys  too  lor  whom  perpetual 
football  is  not  advisable.  But  if  our  school  games  include  in 
winter  (besides  football)  hockey  and  lacrosse,  m  summer  tennis 
as  well  as  cricket,  in  all  these  girls  can  hold  their  own,  even 
playing  with  boys.  Of  the  value  of  these  games — boys'  games 
as  they  have  generally  been  considered — for  girls,  any  who 
are  yet  doubtful  would  do  well  to  read  Miss  Lawrence's  article 
(based  on  twelve  years*  experience)  in  a  former  volume  of 
Educational  Reports.*  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  prove  their 
value  over  again,  but  only  to  point  out  that  there  is  an 
additional  element  of  no  little  value  in  the  comradeship  that 
comes  from  playing  together.  And  for  this  it  is  not  necessary 
ihat  (dl  games  should  be  played  together,  though  most,  I  think, 
if  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  players,  will 
gain  by  their  intermixture — and  without  loss,  too,  as  some  fear, 
on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

But  the  girls  (we  are  told)  must  not  be  expected  to  rough  it 
at  school  like  boys.  Thev  nmst  not  undergo  the  time-honoured 
hardships  of  fagging  and  bullving.  And  what  if  they  were  to 
learn  to  swagger  ana  bully  and  swear,  to  shirk  and  "  crib,"  and 
the  rest  of  it,  according  to  the  immemorial  tradition  of  boys' 
schools  ?  One  may  well  shudder  at  the  picture ;  but  instead  of 
using  it  as  a  reductio  ful  absuixlxiiny  should  we  not  ask 
ourselves  if  all  this  is  necessary  for  boys.  Fathers  who  have 
been  through  it  all  themselves,  whose  woimds  are  now  long 
scarred  over,  and  who  remember  only  the  bracing  formative 
effect  of  the  free  full  life,  may  answer,  "  Oh !  yes ;  does  'em  good 
in  the  long  run."  And  yet,  are  the  mother's  doubts  and  fears 
only  foolisn  fancies  bom  of  ignorance  and  weak  nerves  ?  Boys 
must  learn  to  rough  it  certainly ;  they  must  learn  to  give  and  take, 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  to  liold  tneir  own  in  the  world.     And 


See  "Special  Iteport  on  Educational  Subjects,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  149-150. 
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must  not  girls  too  ?  It  cannot  for  either  sex  be  an  easy 
process ;  but  must  it  be  a  brutal  one — ^brutal  and  brutalizing  ? 
And  even  if  the  worst  forms  of  brutality  are  gone  from  bojrs' 
schools,  if  they  are  no  longer  what  they  were,  for  instance,  in 
Tom  Brown's  school  days,  still  there  is  much  to  do  to  humanize 
them.  And  here  at  least  the  presence  of  girls  will  help.  For 
my  part,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  atmosphere  of  school  becoming 
through  their  presence  too  soft  and  enervating.  There  will  still 
be  knocks  to  take,  a  wholesome  rubbing  oft'  of  comers,  a  sifting  of 
the  real  from  the  adventitious  which  can  never  be  an  easy  process. 
But  will  it  be  the  less  eftective  for  being  less  brutal  in  its 
methods,  and  for  being  shared  by  both  sexes  ?  In  our  schools, 
most  of  all  in  the  Preparatory  Schools,  much  has  already  been 
done  to  soften  the  process,  to  civiUse  instead  of  brutalizing,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  anyone  really  thinks  they  are  the  worse  for  it. 
If  it  can  be  done  not  only  by  supervision  from  above,  but  hj  the 
^owth  of  new  ideals  of  chivalry  and  gentleness  from  within,  I 
tor  one  shall  have  less  fe^  of  possible  deffeneracy  from  true 
standards  both  of  manliness  and  womanhood.. 

But  this  (it  is  urged)  is  opening  the  door  to  flirtation  and  all 
the  evils  of  premature  awakeninj^  of  sex.  It  is  precisely  to  avert 
this  result  tnat  we  need  more  intercourse  of  one  sex  with  the 
other ;  frank  every-day  intercourse  and  comradesliip  in  work  and 
play  that  alone  can  give  a  common  basis  of  interest  and 
sympathy  to  replace  the  mutual  contempt,  overlaid  with 
sentimentiil  silliness,  which  at  present  we  seem  to  be  content  to 
regard  as  the  natural  relation  of  boy  and  girl!  And  are  not 
these  false  ideas  and  relations  fostered  by  the  imnatural 
conditions  of  school  life,  the  barrack,  the  separation,  the 
repression  of  sex  which  drives  it  into  unwholesome  channels  ? 
If  we  had  gone  about  to  produce  morbid  feelings  and  conditions 
we  could  hardlv  have  been  more  successful.  But  while  this  is 
admitted  by  all  who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  schools,  both  of 
girls  and  liioys,  they  feel  (and  rightly)  that  to  attempt  inter- 
mixture after  this  stage  has  once  been  reached  is  madness. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  reaching  of  such  a  state  of 
things;  to  put  off",  insteadof  forcing,  the  bursting  of  the  sex  instincts 
into  self-consciousness ;  to  estabUsh,  by  an  uninterrupted  com- 
munity of  life  and  interest,  a  true  basi^  of  knowledge  and 
sympathy  to  replace  the  false  basis  of  sentiment  m  the 
intercourse  of  boy  and  girl ;  and  gradually  to  give,  by  such 
guidance  as  is  hardly  possible  except  at  school,  a  conscious 
control  of  lecling  and  instincts  that  can  be  made  either  morbid 
ministers  of  folly  or  motive-powers,  strong  and  healthy,  to 
all  good. 

Tnese,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  make  some  teachers 
feel  that  the  best  part  of  our  work  is  only  half  done  if  we  do  not 
have  girls  and  boys  together,  on  terms  of  complete  equality,  not 
only  in  the  nursery  and  at  home,  but  through  the  most 
formative  years  of  life,  at  school  and  college.  And  to  avoid  a 
fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding,  let  me  emphasize  once  more 
the  fact  that  equality  does  not  necessarily  imply  identity  of  work 
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or  games.  The  curriculum  of  a  school,  both  in  the  class-rooms 
and  playing-fields,  may  easily  be  too  rigid ;  and  if,  by  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  needs  of  both  sexes,  it  is  forced  to 
broaden  in  some  directions,  it  will  be  to  the  gain  of  both. 


II. 

Before  touching  upon  an  attempt  to  frame  a  curriculum  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  sexes,  it  aviU  be  well  to  see  imder  what 
conditions  co-education  has  already  been  tested  in  practice ;  for 
in  considering  whether  it  is  practicable  in  this  or  that  type  of 
school,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  an  educational  system  that  worWs 
admirably  under  one  set  of  conditions  can  be  transplanted  with 
equal  success  to  another. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  simplest  conditions,  and 
those  under  which  co-education  is  most  litely  to  succeed,  are 
those  of  the  day-school,  such  as  obtain  in  the  cities  of  America, 
among  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  and  in  the  peasant  schools  of 
all  countries,  except  where  "  modem  enUghtcnment "  has  insisted 
on  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  And  in  America  at  least,  co- 
education has  not  stopped  short  at  the  primary  school.  What 
American  teachers  think  of  it  may  be  juaged  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Sanford,  Headmaster  of  the  Brook- 
line  High  School,  the  best  known  Secondary  School  in  Boston, 
numbering  last  year  339  scholars  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  nineteen,  boys  and  girls  in  almost  equal  numbers : — 

"  In  Brookline  boys  and  girls  enter  the  Kindergarten  together 
"  at  five  years  of  age,  and  travel  side  by  side  from  grade  (form) 
"  to  graae  for  thirteen  years.  They  go  to  and  from  school 
''  together  with  the  utmost  freedom,  sit  in  the  same  study 
"  rooms,  and  recite  in  the  same  classes.  Such  companionship 
*'  is  attended  by  the  best  results  for  all  concerned.  Undue 
"  intimacy  gives  us  no  trouble  whatever.  Petty  flirtations  are 
"  almost  unknown.  The  boys  unconsciously  acquire  something 
"  of  gentleness  and  ease  of  manner  from  the  girls,  and  they 
"  with  no  less  advantage  and  equally  unconsciously  gain  some 
'•  of  the  robuster  virtues  of  the  boys ;  and  yet  1  cannot  see 
"  that  the  boys  show  any  tendency  to  become  efieminate  or 
"  the  girls  to  be  unduly  masculine.  It  is  a  good  and  whole- 
"  some  thing  for  the  rirls  to  gain  the  confidence  which  comes 
"  from  association  with  the  boys  in  their  studies,  and  no  boy 
"  who  has  attended  a  mixed  school  will  ever  afterwards  retain 
"  anjr  foolish  notion  about  the  '  superiority  of  the  masculine 
'* '  mind.'  Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  put  down  as  one  of  the 
**  chief  advantages  of  such  an  experience,  the  increased  respect 
"  with  which  the  boys  come  to  regard  the  girls. 

"  Good  comradeship  without  premature  sentimentality  is  the 
*'  sure  fruit  of  fhorcnvgh-yoiiig  co-education,  making  possible 
"  that  complete  co-operation  between  men  and  women  which 
the  world  needs. 
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"  In  the  matter  of  play  we  have  not  attempted  so  much 
"  as  you  propose.  Dunng  the  earlier  years  of  scnool  life,  there 
"  is  complete  participation ;  later,  when  the  secondary  school 
"  age  is  reached,  tennis  is  about  the  only  game  that  brings 
"  boys  and  girls  together.  Then  the  rougher  sports  of  football 
"  and  baseball  (our  national  game)  claim  the  attention  of  the 
"  boys,  and  the  girls  devote  themselves  most  enthusiastically  * 
"  to  basket-ball.  In  bicycling,  skating,  and  school  excursions, 
"  all  take  part ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  ours  are 
"  morning  day-schools,  so  tliAt  most  of  the  pastimes  of  oiur 
"  pupils  tiikc  place  when  we,  the  reachers,  are  not  directly 
"  responsible  for  them.  The  American  parent,  however,  is  far 
"  more  lenient,  not  to  say  indulgent,  than  is  the  case  in 
"  Europe,  so  that  boys  and  girls  see  much  more  of  one 
"  another  there  than  they  do  here,  and,  I  honestly  believe, 
"  with  most  excellent  consequences." 

Such  a  statement  as  this,  coming  from  one  who  has  every 
claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject,  is  striking  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  co-education  in  the  day-school,  and  his 
evidence  was  supported  with  wonderful  unanimity  by  all  the 
speakers,  American  and  Scandinavian,  at  the  cliscussion 
on  this  subject  in  the  Educational  section  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Women,  held  in  London  in  1899.  But  it  is  not 
only  from  other  countries  that  such  evidence  comes.  Co- 
education hiis  already  been  put  to  the  test  in  many  Quarters  in 
England,  in  schools  of  different  types.  For  example,  in  the 
Lady  Manners  Grammar  School  at  Bakewell,  a  day-school 
drawing  its  boys  and  girls  from  a  considerable  local  area,  it  has 
been  in  practice  for  some  years,  with  excellent  results.* 

In  1898,  the  King  Alfred  School  Society  was  founded  in 
order  to  esttiblish  day-schools,  based  upon  certain  educational 
principles  of  which  co-education  is  one.  The  first  school  was 
opened  at  Hampstead,  in  May,  1898,  and  in  1899  it  numbered 
thirty  boys  and  girls,  in  equal  numbers,  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen.  As  the  result  of  his  experience,  the  Head- 
master, Mr.  C.  E.  Rice,  writas : — 

"  The  presence  of  boys  and  girls  together  has  created  no 
"  difficulties  in  class-room  or  elsewhere,  particularly  none  of  those 
"  specially  anticipated. 

"  In  work,  the  attitude  of  the  girl  and  boy-mind  towards  the 
"  various  class-subjects  is  not  identical ;  this,  far  from  being  a 
"  drawback,  is  a  great  advantiige,  leading  invariably  to  a  broader 
"  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  girl  introduces  a  higher 
"  standard  of  industry  and  attention  to  detail ;  the  boy  con- 
"  tributes  directness  and  independence  of  thought  The  bovs 
"  become  less  reserved,  and  readier  to  display  feeling,  while  tlie 
"  girls  become  less  imitative,  and  passively  receptive,  more 
"  critical  and  self-reliant.  The  boys  do  not  lose  these  latter 
"  qualities,  but   the  contrast    rather   stimulates  and  develops 

*  For  an  account  of  this  experiment,  see  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  for 
lanuary,  1898,  pp.  66-68,  and  the  *' Record  of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education,"  January,  1900,  pp.  109-118. 
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"  them.  The  girls  have  caught  the  boys*  attitude  towards  mere 
"  '  bookishness/  becoming  more  inclined  to  action  and  active 
"  thought, 

"  In  games,  combination  is  more  readily  secured,  through  the 
"  greater  readiness  of  girls  to  play  for  the  good  of  their  side. 
"  Girls  have  learned  to  accept  defeat  and  failure  without  loss  of 
"  temper  and  dignity.     The  girls  do  not  take  part  in  football. 

"  Boys  who  are  difficult  to  control  in  class  and  elsewhere,  are 
"  owing  to  their  desire  for  the  approbation  of  their  fellows,  more 
'*  easily  disciplined,  since  the  teacher  can  more  readily  influence 
"  the  girls  to  disapprove  of  irregularities  and  disorder.  The 
"  presence  of  girls  makes  it  easier  to  appeal  to  a  communal 
"  feeling,  and  a  general  spirit  of  cheerful  readiness  is  more  easily 
"  cultivated. 

"  The  children  are  less  reserved,  showing  the  affectionate  side 
"  of  their  nature  without  embarrassment,  and  the  happiness  of 
"  school-life  is  generally  enhanced,  suggesting  more  the  home 
"  atmosphere  and  the  spontaneity  associated  therewith." 

A  little  before  the  King  Alfred  School  was  started,  another 
experiment  in  co-education  was  begun  at  Keswick.  A  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  school  is  that,  besides  some  sixty  day- 
scholars  of  both  sexes,  boys  slightly  preponderating,  there  are 
also  a  certain  number  of  boarders  (in  1899,  four  girls  and 
eight  boys)  of  ages  ranging  from  eight  to  eighteen.  Mr.  Grant, 
the  Headmaster,  writes  to  me : — 

"  The  girls  improved  out  of  all  knowledge  in  a  month.  At 
••  the  end  of  the  first  term  the  boys  were  softened  (they  were 
•*  very  rough  on  coming)  far  beyond  what  would  have  been 
"  possible  m  a  school  for  boys  only.  There  is  an  intense  desire 
"  to  improve  in  these  ways.  The  girls  quite  hold  their  own  in 
work,  though  the  two  or  three  cleverest  happen  to  be  boys. 
Discipline — though  Keswick  boys  had  an  unenviable  reputa- 
"  tion — has  been  very  easy  and  good,  both  by  masters  and 
"  mistresses  .  .  .  There  is  more  keenness  about  marks  than 
"  is  usual  in  a  boys*  school,  but  no  more  competition  between 
"  boys  and  girls  than  between  boy  and  boy. 

"  Games  have  been  most  successful.  At  the  start,  neither 
boys  nor  girls  had  played  anything  properly.  The  boys  pro- 
duced a  very  keen  Kugby  XV.,  the  girls  a  remarkably  good 
"  hockey  XI.  Boys  have  done  very  well  at  cricket  .  .  .  girls* 
"  crickel  less  successful.  They  play  in  the  same  field  .  .  . 
"  often  small  boys  play  against  or  with  the  ^rls.  Both  boys  and 
"  girls  are  vory  happy.  There  is  a  generally  friendly  spirit,  and 
"  *  Public  School '  tone  is  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity." 

III. 

There  is  little  question,  then,  of  the  possibiUty  of  co-education 
in  the  secondary  day-school  in  this  country  as  much  as  in 
America.  But  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  day-school  in 
England,  at  present  our  system  (so  far  as  it  can  be  so  called)  of 
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secondary  education  is  in  the  main,  for  good  and  for  evil,  a 
boarding-school  system.  Why  this  is  the  case  it  is  not  necessarj" 
here  to  discuss ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  the  result  at  once  of 
the  conditions  imposed  by  a  country  life  and  of  the  consequent 
tradition  among  the  upper  classes,  re-inforced  by  the  feeling 
amongst  those  who  live  in  towns,  that  children,  wherever 
possible,  should  be  brought  up  in  the  country.  But,  these 
and  other  reasons  apart,  it  remains  to  point  out  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  school,  while  it  affects  the 
intellectual  side  of  eckication  but  little,  on  the  side  of  phyisical 
and  moral  training,  is  of^  enormous  importance.  For  the 
boarding-school  takes  over  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
during  the  most  critical  years  of  life,  the  entire  chaise  of  a 
child,  body  and  soul.  Beyond  its  boundaries  even  his  thoughts 
rarely  go ;  its  rules  and  traditions  decide  his  actions,  down  to 
the  least  details ;  its  spirit  shapes  his  life  as  few  things  else  can 
do.  Even  yet  schoolmasters  seem  hardly  to  have  realized  how 
much  the  sijhool  can  do,  otherwise  they  would  surely  pay  more 
attention  to  the  all-important  questions  of  food,  clotning,  fresh 
air,  healthy  hours,  and  daily  habits,  as  well  as  to  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  Those  things  are  now  no  longer  ignored 
at  any  school,  yet  still  we  see  everywhere  the  "tuck-shop" 
supplementing  an  insufficient  diet ;  the  Eton  suit,  insufficient 
clotning  in  winter  and  unsuitable  for  any  form  of  exercise; 
stuffy  class-rooms  and  cubicles ;  brain-w^ork  before  breakfivst  and 
late  at  night ;  and  the  contented  leaving  to  chance  what  habits 
school  shall  foster.  And  in  all  matters  of  this  kind  girls  need 
training  no  less  than  boys,  a  fact  which  is  fully  realized  in  a  few 
at  least  of  the  large  girls'  boarding-schools.  But  if  on  this  side 
the  boarding-school  has  far  more  means  than  the  day-school  of 
shaping  a  child's  life  (the  real  work  of  education),  it  has  a 
corresponding  dis<a(lvantage  in  the  absence  of  the  home-life  \vith 
all  its  refining  influences  and  nourishment  for  the  affections. 
There  are  many  fine  qualities  for  which  the  life  of  a  laige 
boarding-school  affords  an  admirable  training,  and  qualities 
which  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  boys  alone  to  possess. 
That  girls  need  no  less  to  learn  the  lessons  of  self-government 
responsibility,  and  independent  action,  is  scarcely  any  longer 
subject  of  dispute :  and  that  the  day  schools,  however  excellent 
on  the  intellectual  side,  do  not  rive  all  that  is  required  is 
evidenced  by  the  ^owth  of  boarmng-schools  for  girls  on  the 
model  of  the  Public  School.  But  if  they  share  the  excellence 
of  the  latter  in  the  wider  range  of  their  life  and  in  the  new 
faculties  that  their  internal  organisation  calls  into  jplay,  they 
suffer  from  the  same  defects.  If  from  the  point  of^view  just 
mentioned,  the  life  of  the  boarding-school  is  lar  wider  than  the 
home  life,  from  another,  no  less  important,  it  is  far  narrower,  in 
the  absence  of  the  continual  intercourse  of  both  sexes,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  children  with  each  other  and  with  their  elders. 
And  this  one-sideness  of  life  and  interests  leads  in  either  case  to 
a  certain  narrowness  of  outlook  and  of  character,  on  the  one 
hand  to  an  exaggerated,  unnatural  development  of  sentiment, 
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and  on  the  other  to  a  worship  of  mere  strength,  usually  in 
its  most  material  form.  Hence  the  morbid  conditions  so 
prevalent  in  schools,  and  the  misuse  of  strength  for  tyranny 
mstead  of  service.  Both  boys  and  girls  need  a  wider  view, 
an  enlargement  of  the  traditional  "  code  "  to  include  the  others' 
ideals,  and  a  healthiness  of  tone  that  will  laugh  or  shame  out  of 
coimtenance  alike  the  exaggeration  of  natural  feeling  and 
its  absence. 

That  such  a  tone  may  bo  established  in  a  school  of  one  sex 
only,  and,  once  established,  may  make  its  own  traditions  and  last 
for  a  considerable  time,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny.  But  Is  it 
not  rather  in  spite  of  the  conditions  than  because  of  them  ?  The 
knowledge  how  far  these  conditions  are,  at  best,  from  those  of  a 
well-ordered  home,  makes  many  feel  that  the  boarding-school  is 
only  an  unlbrtunate  necessity,  destined  to  disappear ;  and  though 
others,  looking  at  the  great  value  of  the  training  that  a  boarding- 
school  can  give,  do  not  share  this  feeling,  they  believe  that  the 
more  neirly  the  conditions  of  school-life  can  be  assimilated  to 
those  of  home  (as  has,  indeed,  been  the  tendency  of  recent  years) 
the  better  and  the  more  effective  it  will  be.  Such  conditions 
are  surely  best  to  be  found  in  a  mixed  school  \vith  a  mixed  staff. 
The  importance  of  this  latter  point  is  to  some  extent  already 
admitted  as  far  as  boys  are  concerned;  yet  in  boys'  schools 
women's  influence  is  confined  to  the  matron's  room,  the  occa- 
sional visit  to  the  house-master's  drawing-room,  or,  at  most,  the 
beginners'  classes  :  while  from  the  girls'  school  with  its  traditions 
of  the  convent  everything  male  is  banished  except  the  porter 
and  the  shoe-black.  In  the  staff*  no  less  tlian  in  the  school  is 
needed  the  interaction  of  ideals  and  methods  complementary  of 
each  other;  and  it  is  this  interaction,  in  class-room  and  playOTound 
and  in  all  the  details  of  daily  life,  that  alone  can  take  the  place  at 
school  of  the  unconscious  influences  of  home. 

In  (considering  the  possibility  of  co-education  even  in  a 
boarding-school  system,  it  is  obvious  that  the  weight  of  such 
objections  as  those  already  touched  upon, — and  the  many  others 
like  them  which  will  never  be  removed  bv  argument,  but  only  by 
degrees  (wc  may  hope)  by  practical  experience — is  nmch  less  if 
it  be  confined  to  the  rrcparatory  School  a^e.  In  the  Preparatory 
School,  some  of  the  more  difticult  questions  hardlv  arise,  or  at 
least  seem  to  be  compiiratively  simple  to  deal  with.  Not  only 
in  the  age  of  the  boys,  but  even  more  in  the  supervision  (I  do 
not  mciin  »iirveill<ince)  that  is  allowed  to  be  necessary  at  this 
age,  is  found  a  safeguard  against  the  worst  evils  of  school  life. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  would  be  made  impossible  by  the 
introduction  ot  girls  ?  Those  at  least  who  have  tried  have  not 
found  it  so.  In  the  Friends'  School  at  Ackworth,  for  example, 
where  girls  and  boys,  who  remain  up  to  the  age  of  16,  have 
always  occupied  separate  wings  of  the  same  building,  though 
until  recently  their  education  was  kept  aiiito  distinct,  under  the 
present  headmaster  some  intermixture  nas  been  introduced  in 
the  senior  classes ;  and  Mr.  Andrews  tells  me  that  it  has  proved 
so  successful  that  he  would  like  to  go  much  further  in  the  same 
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direction,  and  that  in  his  opinion  any  difficulties  that  the 
presence  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  building  has  occasioned 
would  be  diminished  instead  of  increased  by  a  more  complete 
freedom  of  intercourse. 

But  though  at  this  age  co-education  is,  without  doubt,  easiest, 
it  will  not  do  half  its  work  if  it  stops  here ;  the  full  gain  is  not 
attained  unless  it  is  continued  all  through  school-life.  And  in- 
deed, under  any  circumstances,  a  break  m  the  school-life  at  the 
age  of  13  to  15  (as  is  usually  the  case  imder  the  Preparatory 
School  system)  is,  so  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  deplored.  1  am  no 
great  believer  in  a  system,  however  otherwise  admimble,  which 
separates  according  to  age,  and  which  throws  a  boy  into  a  new 
life,  under  entirely  new  conditions  of  government,  at  the  very 
age  when  his  difficulties,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  alike, 
are  greatest;  when  he  most  needs  ^idance,  instead  of  being 
thrown  upon  himself,  finding  his  position  in  his  world  suddenly 
reversed,  nis  experience  to  learn  again,  and  yet  the  utmost 
demand  made  upon  his  self-control  and  strength  of  will.  Even 
if  this  is  often  to  be  his  lot  in  later  life,  is  it  wise  to  make  it  the 
rule  for  years  when  the  character  is  still  soft  to  take  any  mould  ? 
Such  a  system  is  certainly  convenient  for  the  schoolmaster ;  it 
removes  some  of  his  difficulties  (difficulties  which,  however, 
rightly  understood,  are  his  best  opportunities),  and  seems  to 
lessen  his  responsibility.  But  it  throws  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
on  the  boy  at  the  most  difficult  time  of  his  life ;  and  it  diminishes, 
both  earlier  and  later,  one  element  of  training  which  seems  to 
me  amongst  the  most  valuable  that  school  nas  to  offer — the 
association  of  younger  and  older.  What  more  effective  means 
of  training  can  there  be  than  the  natural  "  hero-worship  "  of  the 
young  ?  Yet  this  can  hardly  find  full  scope  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  To  the  child,  pastors  and  masters,  like  other  growh 
persons,  belong  as  it  were  to  another  world  ;  their  rules  are  like 
the  forces  of  Nature,  to  be  obeyed  (or  broken)  but  not  understood. 
His  real  guidance  comes,  in  most  cases,  from  elder  brother  or 
friend,  who,  while  yet  belonging  to  his  own  world,  seems  all- 
powerJFiil  and  all-wise.     This  is   the  natural  guidance  of  the 

J^'oung,  giving  direction  and  repression  in  its  most  effective  and 
east  resented  form,  and  calling  out  the  half-conscious  imitation 
which  is  Nature's  own  method  of  teaching.  And  to  the  older, 
in  turn,  there  is  no  less  gain  in  the  sense  of  responsibility  towards 
the  weaker,  with  the  need  of  self-control  to  reach  a  firmness 
which  can  yet  be  gentle.  But  a  system  which  draws,  at  14 
or  thereabouts,  a  line  of  separation,  goes  far  to  weaken  the  force 
of  this  double  bond.  There  are,  as  all  admit,  grave  dangers  in 
mixing;  boys  of  different  ages,  as  in  mixing  different  sexes ;  but,, 
in  botn  cases,  in  trying  to  avoid  certain  possibilities  of  evil  we 
miss  great  possibilities  of  good.  Even  where  there  is  not  such 
mixture,  these  dangers  are  not  absent ;  if  they  cannot  be  met 
then  the  boarding-school  stands  condemned  without  further 
question.  But  they  can  be  met,  if  we  will  adopt  a  bolder  course 
than  that  of  shirking  the  problem  by  putting  our  trust  in 
age-limits  and  other  such  bolts  and  bars,  and,  worst  of  idl,  by 
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silence.    Even  if  such  safeguards  are  effective  for  the  time,  they 
do  nothing  to  establish  any  rule  of  conduct  or  principle  of  action 
for  the  future.    Mere  absence  of  danger  is  no  training,  as  it  is  no 
proof,  of  morality.    We  are  at  best  only  postponing  the  danger 
without  giving  the  power  of  facing  it  when  it  comes.    It  needs 
another    method  of    treatment  than   the    merely  mechanical 
safeguard.    To  many  parents  and  schoolmasters  it  seems,  of 
course,  only  to  be  making  needless  diflSculties  to  put  different 
ages  and  different  sexes  together.    But  in  this,  as  in  other 
educational  Questions,  we  have   to  think  of  the  ultimate  and 
not  only  of  tne  immediate  result.    And  the  ultimate  result  is 
the  formation  of  true  or  false  sex  ideas,  and  true  or  false  relations 
of  the  sexes  throughout  life.    And  to  this  end  we  must  not 
insist  on  unnatural  conditions  in  childhood,  but  rather  make 
and  keep  them  as  natural,  if  possible,  as  in  the  family  itself, — 
consciously  facing  the  dangers  ourselves,  and  teaching  children, 
as  they  grow  older,  consciously  to  face  them  too  for  themselves 
and  others.    It  needs  the  worK  and  devotion — such  as  we  see  in 
every  school — of  men  and  women,  but  together  instead  of  sepa- 
rately; it  needs  thought  and  care  of  organisation,  and  tact  of 
guidance, — to  know  when  to  refrain  as  well  as  when  to  in- 
tervene.   And  it  needs  the  frank  treatment  of  sex,  not  sermon- 
fashion  from  above,  but  in  mutual  confidence,  as  fully  as  age 
allows.    But  all  these  things  are  only  the  necessary  means  to 
make  possible  the  most  truly  efficient  factor — the  free,  equal 
daily  intercourse,  with    its    daily  lessons    of^  self-control  and 
mutual  understanding  and  respect,  growing  to  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  and  thus  laying  solid  foundations  for  the  future. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  recognising  the  difficulties, 
I  look  for  the  real  gain  of  co-education  if  it  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  whole  of  school-life. 

Ana  this  is  not  an  absolutely  untried  thing  in  England,  even 
imder  the  conditions  of  a  boarding-school.  Besides  the  school 
at  Keswick  already  mentioned  where  both  girls  and  boys  are 
taken  as  boarders,  the  girls  sleeping  in  a  separate  house,  but  eat- 
ing and  mixing  in  play-room  and  library  together  with  the  boys, 
another  example,  of  longer  standing,  is  Craigmoro  College. 
There,  taking  tne  last  seven  years,  the  average  number  of  boarders 
of  all  ages  up  to  18  or  19  (in  addition  to  day-scholars  for  a 
part  of  the  time)  has  been  34,  of  whom  one-third  have  always 
been  girls.  "  There  is  a  complete  separation  "  (writes  Mrs.  Ralph, 
wife  of  the  Headmaster)  "  of  the  boys'  and  girls*  quarters,  both 
"  for  sleeping  and  sitting-room  purposes,  though  there  is  a  com- 
"  mon  meeting  ground  in  the  College  Hall  and  on  the  tennis- 
**  ground.  There  are  always  two  members  of  the  staff  on  duty, 
"  one  a  man,  the  other  a  woman.  The  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
*'  women,  with  us,  all  meet  at  the  three  principal  meals  of  the 
"  day,  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  at  the  services,  in  the 
"  debating  society,  house  concerts,  and  such  like,  and  all,  at 
"  least  without  question  of  sex,  take  part  according  to  their 
"  several  abilities  in  these  functions.  Of  coui-se  all  meet  if  the 
^*  school  gives  itself  an  *  evening  party,*  and  no  restriction  at 
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**  such  limes  or  at  picnics,  &c.,  is  put  on  the  social  grouping  of 
**  boys  and  ^rls  together.  By  invitation  of  the  laa}'-in-chaige 
"  boys  may  join  the  girls  in  the  tennis-ground  for  games,  and 
"  the  girls  often  watch  a  special  cricket  or  football  match, 
"  though  they  do  not  (except  occasionally  at  cricket)  join  in 
*'  those  games. 

"  Girls  and  boys  are  classed  according  to  their  abilities,  and 
**  are  not  separated  in  their  work,  either  in  class-time  or 
"  preparation  ...  all  are  taught  the  elements  of  science, 
"  drawing,  French,  Latin,  and  Matnematics. 

"  The  difficulties  arise,  I  think  I  may  say  entirely,  from  the 
"  previous  separation,  and  all  the  ideas  and  injudicious  treat- 
"  ment  which  follow  on  that  system.  But  since  the  *  atmosphere ' 
"  of  the  school  has  been  created,  we  have  had  really  very  little 
"  difficulty;  and  even  these  have  soon  yielded  to  the  sturdy 
"  comnionsense  views  of  the  majority.  The  results,  in  all  direc- 
"  tions,  have  been  highly  commended  alike  by  the  parents  and 
"  by  old  pupils  themselves." 

IV. 

To  this  evidence,  the  outcome  of  many  years*  experience,  let 
me  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  words  as  to  our  own  experiment  in 
the  same  direction,  which  differs  in  several  particulars  from 
those  already  mentioned.  Girls  were  here  introduced  into  a 
boarding-school  numbering  some  sixty  boys  of  all  ages  from 
nine  to  cighteerr,  that  had  been  for  six  years  a  boys'  school  onh', 
so  that  by  this  time  its  rules  and  traditions  had  already  been 
pretty  thoroughly  established.  But  from  the  first  the  curriculum 
and  organisation  of  the  school  had  been  framed  upon  lines 
differing  in  some  respects  from  those  usually  followed,  and  very 
little  modification  was  needed  on  the  admission  of  the  girls. 
With  us,  girls  and  boys  live  in  separate  houses,  and  so  much 
therefore  of  the  school  life  as  is  concerned  with  the  *  house ' — 
evenings  chiefly,  and  Sundays — is  necessarily  separate.  But 
this  is  only  a  small  portion,  as  the  girls  come  aovra  to  the  main 
building  after  breakmst,  remain  there  for  all  class-work  and,  on 
most  days  of  the  week,  for  the  other  meals  and  for  games,  and 
on  some  days  throughout  the  evening  also  for  the  music  or 
lecture,  dancing,  recitations,  &c.,  with  which  the  day  ends.  For 
something  like  twelve  hours,  therefore,  of  the  twenty-four  girls 
and  boys  are  together.  Our  day  falls  into  three  natural 
divisions.  The  moniing  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  usual 
disciplinar}^  studies,  language,  mathematics,  and  science.  All  of 
these,  including  Latin  and  a  modem  language,  every  girl  and 
boy  must  take,  there  being  no  distinction  (such  as'  that  of 
classical  and  modern  sides)  until,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  go, 
each  can  follow  a  special  line  of  work  as  natural  bent  or  later 
requirements  may  aictate.  In  the  afternoon  is  only  manual 
work,  such  as  carpentry  and  gardening  and  drawing  (these 
being  taken  by  all),  music  for  those  who  learn  an  instrument, 
and  games.  In  the  evening  the  classes  are  confined  to  such 
subjects  as  history  and  literature,  in  which  the  rousing  of 
nterest  is  the  first  aim ;  there  is  class-singing  for  all,  and  then, 
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for  all  but  the  oldest,  who  have  a  certain  amount  of  evening 
)reparation,  there  are  various  occupations  such  as  carving,  book- 
)inainff,  and  sewing,  or  the  music,  lectures,  &c.,  above  mentioned. 

In  tnese  things  girls  and  boys  take  part  Avithout  distinction, 
except  that  the  girls  work  by  themselves  in  their  own  gardens 
instead  of  sharing  the  rougher  outdoor  work  In  ^mes  they 
join  the  boys  in  tennis  and  cricket  according  to  their  age  and 
ability ;  instead  of  football  they  play  hockey,  in  which  the  yoimger 
boys  also  join.  Drill  at  first  was  taken  separately,  but  the  result 
of  our  experience  is  to  make  us  wish  to  extend,  wnerever  possible, 
instead  ot  limiting  the  field  of  common  action.  Swedish  drill  is 
now  taken  by  girls  and  younger  boys  together.  Besides  games, 
they  join  in  all  holiday  outings,  the  Sunaay  walks,  bicycle  rides, 
natural  history  expeditions,  and  so  on ;  and  in  all  these  things, 
work  and  play  alike,  girls  are  on  an  equality  with  boys,  not  (for 
example)  sitting  separate  at  meals  or  in  class,  nor  treated  as 
different  beings,  except  when,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  a  game, 
phvsical  strength  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  account. 

Such  is  a  nrief  outline  of  a  curriculum  that  we  regard  as 
equally  suitable  for  g^rls  and  boys  up  to  the  age  at  which  the 
later  professional  training  must  oegin.  It  remains  to  speak  of 
the  difficulties  that  have  shown  themselves. 

Of  those  that  critics  .seemed  most  commonly  to  fear,  silliness 
in  the  behaviour  of  eac^i  sex  towards  the  other,  and  rudeness  on 
the  part  of  the  boys  caused  bv  dislike  to  the  change,  there  has 
been  but  little.  There  was,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
judice to  overcome  amongst  the  boys ;  but  this  was  practically 
done  before  the  change  was  made,  and,  when  it  was  plain  that 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  life  was  in  no  way  lessened 
and  the  first  strangeness  had  worn  off,  the  feeUng  soon  faded, 
and  there  is  not  now,  I  think,  a  trace  of  it  remaining,  but 
the  presence  of  the  girls  is  accepted  as  perfectly  natural.  Of 
.silliness  there  wa.s  also,  of  course,  something  to  overcome, 
amongst  the  vounger  especially ;  a  rivalry-  to  sit  by  such  and 
.such  a  girl  as  Keing  "  the  prettiest,"  or  the  wish  to  have  such  and 
such  a  boy  as  companion  for  a  walk  because  he  was  "  an  angel " 
in  his  behaviour !  But  alas  for  those  who  had  prophesied  that 
this  must  henceforth  be  the  normal  state  of  things  throughout 
the  school,  before  the  first  term  was  over  it  was  already  dead, — 
laughed  away  and  forgotten.  And  in  like  manner  any  tendency 
on  the  part  of  older  boys  to  make  too  much  ot  the  girls,  whether 
in  the  way  of  playful  teasing  or  letting  them  do  too  much  as 
they  likecl,  was  soon  brougnt  to  an  end  by  pressure  of  the 
commonsense  and  good  feeling  which  can  be  ibund  in  any  com- 
munity (even  of  boys  and  girls)  and  made  into  a  potent  force. 

But  there  are  difficulties  more  real  than  these  to  meet  Where, 
as  with  us  at  present,  there  are  but  a  few  girls  in  daily  contact 
with  many  boys  the  influence  of  the  one  sex  on  the  other  is  as 
yet  too  much  one-sided.  It  needs  much  care  to  see  that  girls 
do  not  simply  adopt  boys'  ways  and  boys*  language.  Probably 
every  healthy  girl  goes  through  a  "  tom-boy "  stage,  during 
which  this  is  likely  to  be  the  ca.se,  and  there  will  be  imitation. 
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both  conscious  and  unconscious,  which  may  easily  go  too  tar- 
Until  the  stage  is  passed  and  another  tradition  formed,  some 

fuidance — not  mere  repression — is  needed.  And  everj^  year, 
ringing  growth  of  age  and  numbers,  will  help  to  give  weight  to 
the  other  influence.  Again,  in  the  introduction  of  girls  mto  a 
boys'  school  with  its  traditions  of  ^self-government  already  estab- 
lished, there  is  another  problem  that  has  to  be  worlced  out. 
Amongst  boys  a  large  part  of  authority  has  to  this  day  remained 
frankly  founded  on  bodily  strength ;  its  rules  and  penalties  are 
still  largely  based  on  this.  With  the  admission  of  girls  into  the 
school-society  new  conditions  are  entercd  upon,  and  a  new  founda- 
tion of  authority  is  necessary.  And  a  boy  is  not  slow  to  feel 
this,  though  he  may  be  \mable  to  express  the  feeling  otherwise 
than  "  Well,  you  see,  you  can't  lick  a  girl."  And  pi-ecisely  in 
this  feeling  that  brute  force  is  not  everything,  that  there  must 
be  an  appeal  to  something  else,  is  one  of  the  greatest  gains  ot 
co-education.  It  is  a  real  problem  for  boy  and  girl  to  work  out, 
and  at  first  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  But  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  need  to  solve  it  the  battle  is  already  half  won.  Help 
and  guidance  are  necessary  until  the  new  conditions  are  mastered 
and  shaped  into  new  laws,  soon  to  become  as  traditional  and  as 
well-sanctioned  as  the  old.  And  when  they  have  so  worked  it 
out  in  common,  school  becomes  a  place  of  far  truer  training 
for  both. 

The  results  of  such  an  experiment  cannot  be  added  up  like  a 
row  of  figures,  least  of  all  while  it  is  still  young.  But  already 
there  are  some  things  plain.  In  work  the  girls  hold  their  own 
with  the  boys  in  all  suojects,  and  their  greater  application  and 
readier  entliusiasm  already  tells  upon  the  boys.  In  games,  of 
course,  the  positions  are  reversed,  and  here  it  is  of  great  value  to 
the  girls  to  have  a  boys'  standard  of  excellence  constantly  set 
them.  Whether  cricket  will  ever  be  thoroughly  establishecT  as  a 
girls'  game  is  perhaps  doubtful,  but  it  is  certainly  well  for  them 
to  learn  to  play,  if  only  to  get  a  training  which  no  other  game 
gives  in  the  same  degree.  In  the  other  school  games  (footlmll, 
jis  before  said,  excepted)  there  need  be  no  question  as  to  their 
takin*]^  part  with  success. 

But  success  in  work  and  games  is  not  everything,  though  if  in 
these  there  is  mutual  help  through  the  presence  of  the  other 
sex,  this  alone  is  no  small  argument  for  co-education.     But  after 
all  it  is  in  the  large  field  that  lies  outside  the  regular  routine  of 
work  and  play  that  the  influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other  is 
most  real,  if  not  most  felt.    Not,  of  course,  that  there  is  any  sud- 
den change,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real  for  being  chiefly  unconscious. 
The  ffirls,  perhajjs,  feel  it  most ;  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  a  boy's  life,  with  ite  large  amount  of  self-government  and  its 
ideals  of  "  honour  "  and  "  pluck  "  are  to  them  a  new  and  larger 
world.     To  the  boys  the  oliange  is  felt,  if  at  all,  rather  as  a 
limitation,  a  check  on  language  and  behaviour.     And  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  for  which  the  gam  is  greater,  even  in  the  present, 
while  for  the  future  the.  best  promise  lies  in  the  "  naturalness  "  of 
it  all,  the  absence  of  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  one  sex 
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towards  the  otlicr,  to  j^ain  which  is  surely  worth  the  facing  of 
ditticulties  that  prove  less  foniiidable  the  more  boldl^^  thev  are 
faced.  In  co-eauc4ition  even  more  than  in  other  things  \  am 
convinced  that  it  is  half-heartedness  that  means  failure.  The 
more  completely  both  sexes  can  be  brought  together  upon  an  equal 
and  natural  footing,  the  less  the  difficulties  grow.  We  must 
know  our  girls  and  boys  and  have  their  confidence,  and  show 
them  that  they  have  ours.  It  is  not  by  separation,  by 
suppression  of  natural  feeling,  or  by  suspicious  surveillance  that 
any  real  and  lasting  good  is  to  be  attained ;  but  bj^  wholesome 
and  natural  conditions,  by  mutual  confidence,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  the  rejection  of  the  unfit — those  for  whom  the  healthy  atmo- 
sphere of  such  a  life  comes  too  late  or  works  too  slowly.  And 
tnese  in  childhood,  happily,  are  few. 

J.  H.  Badley. 
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NOTES  ON  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


As  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  of  preparatory  school 
age,  the  head  mistress  of  a  preparatory  school  tor  girls  has  Idndly 
furnished  us  with  particmars  of  which  the  foUowine  is  an 
abstract.  The  school  in  question  contains  nearly  90  girls,  more 
than  half  of  them  lioarders,  the  average  aec  of  the  girls  on 
entrance  being  just  under  11  years,  and  on  leaving  13f  years. 
The  school  is  divided  into  10  classes,  the  largest  number  ot  girls 
in  one  class  being  12,  and  the  smallest  6.  The  teaching  staft* 
attached  exclusively  to  the  school  consists  of  12  mistresses  and 
four  students.  There  are  also  two  visiting  teachers  (a  riding 
master  and  a  dancing  mistress). 

1.  Curriculum. 

The  school  has  nothing  to  do  with  outside  examinations 
No  girls  are  allowed  to  specialise  for  any  scholarship  examina- 
tions. The  class  work  in  the  school  is  all  done  in  the  morning, 
with  one  interval  of  15  minutes  for  play  between  9  a.ui.  and 
12.30,  and  shorter  breaks  between  the  other  lessons.  In  the 
morning  there  are  four  lessons  of  half  an  hour  and  one  lesson  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  hours  of  work  are  apportioned  as  follows  : — 


Before 
Hreakfastt. 


Between  Between 

Breakfast  and      Dinner  and 
Dinner.  Tea. 


After  Tea. 


On  full  working     None 
days. 


On  half-holidayK    None 


2^  hour» 


.  I  1   hour    prepa-  ;  None    except 
ration.  j      piano  prac- 

^  hour  handwork'      tising. 
or  dancing. 


2^  hours 


None 


None. 


E^h  upper  form  is  in  thiree  divisions,  each  division  in  charge 
of  a  mistress.  The  girls  are  re-classified  in  each  form  for 
EJnglish,  French,  Latin,  and  Mathematics.  In  the  lower  forms 
the  girls  learn  all  subjects  together.  Latin  is  be^n  at  the 
average  age  of  10  years.  French  is  taught  before  Latin,  but  not 
as  a  grammatical  study  until  the  principles  of  grammar  have 
been  grasped  through  Latin.  Neither  uerman  nor  Greek  is 
taught  in  the  school     The  head  mistress  is  in  favour  of  jx>st- 
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polling  Greek,  in  all  cases,  till  the  public  school  is  reached, 
stress  is  laid  on  teaching  all  the  gu4s  drawing,  caqxiiitering,  aiiid 
singing.  Elementary  science  is  taught  in  the  school: — Object 
lessons  in  the  lowest  forms,  and  botany  all  through  the  rest  of 
the  school,  with  very  elementary  astronomy,  which  runs  over  into 
recreation,  as  the  scliool  has  a  good  telescope.  Under  the  head 
of  English,  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  spelUng  and 
dictation  is  15  per  cent,  (more  in  lower  forms),  to  original  com- 
position and  reproduction  30  per  cent.,  to  language  (grammar, 
word  formation,  &c.)  40  per  cent,  (chiefly  analysis,  less  in  lower 
forms).  Four  to  six  lessons  a  week  are  given  to  French,  the 
amount  varying  according  to  tenn  and  form.  Younger  children 
have  more  as  a  rule.  Preparation  for  French  lessons  amounts  to 
about  40  minutes  weekly.  French  is  now  taught  entirely  by 
English  teachers.  It  is  taught  conversationally  in  class  and  to 
some  extent  in  recreation,  a  few  girls  who  speak  French  fluently 
keeping  it  up  with  a  mistress,  and  all  boarders  learning 
French  songs  and  plays  from  time  to  time.  The  head  mistress 
thinks  that  very  much  more  might  be  done  than  is  usual  at 
present  in  the  way  of  giving  children  an  interest  in  French  by 
means  of  games  and  stories  illustrating  French  life.  In  history, 
as  a  rule,  two  half-hour  lessons  are  given  in  each  week,  with  10 
or  15  minutes  preparation  for  each.  Only  English  history  is 
taught,  except  in  the  case  of  older  girls,  who  read  a  little  Roman 
history  in  French.     A  good  deal  oi  general  history  is  taught  in 

geography  lessons.  The  aim  is  to  give  an  outline  of  English 
istory  which  can  be  filled  in  at  the  public  school  which  follows. 
The  head  mistress  thinks  that  the  learning  of  historicid  facts  and 
of  some  dates  is  useful  for  the  fiiture  memory-work  of  history,  but 
is  of  opinion  that,  for  girls  of  preparatory  school  age,  history  is  not  a 
very  useful  subject.  It  demands  too  much  of  the  rciison  and  of 
the  judicial  faculty ;  and  girls  are  apt  to  take  up  opinions  without 
sufficient  grounds.  History,  in  her  opinion,  should,  when  taught 
to  such  young  girls,  appeal  more  to  tne  imagination  than  to  the 
reason.  Geographv,  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  mistress 
regards  as  of  the  highest  educational  value.  She  would  Uke  to  see 
it  more  largelv  and  generously  taught.  The  minimum  of 
geography  teaching  in  the  school  is  two  lessons  of  half-an-hour 
each  with  15  minutes  ot  attemoon  preparation  for  each. 

Two  hours  a  week  are  given  in  each  form  to  religious  know- 
ledge. To  arithmetic  six  hours  a  week  are  given  in  the  two 
lowest  forms ;  four  hours  a  week  (with  one  exception)  in  the 
higher  ones.  In  all  forms  there  is  one  hour  of  preparation,  four 
days  a  week,  with  the  assistance  of  a  mistress. 

2.  Health  and  Physical  Training. 

The  girls  get  up  at  7  a.m.  summer  and  winter,  and  go  to  bed 
between  7  p.m.  and  7.40  p.m.  There  is  no  school  before  break- 
fast. The  head  mistress  considers  the  best  hours  for  meals  for 
girls  of  this  age  to  be  as  follows: — breakfast,  7.45  a.m.,  slight 
luncheon,  10.15  a.m.,  dinner,   1   p.m.,  tea,  5  p.m.,  slight  supper 
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7  p.m.  Each  lesson  should  last  30  to  45  minutes,  one  hour  being 
too  loujuf  for  girls  under  fourteen.  A  good  division  of  the  morning 
work  is  as  under : — 

First  lesson      -        -     half- hour,  5  minutes  break. 

Second    „  -        -     half-hour,  10   minutes  for 

luncheon. 

Third       „  -         -     three-quarters  of  an  hour, 

15  minutes  out  of  doors, 
or,  if  wet,  at  drill. 

Fourth    „  -         -     half-hour,  5  minutes  break. 

Fifth       „  -        -    half-hour. 

Any  mathematical  subject,  especially  for  little  cliildren,  should 
come  first,  or  after  a  refreshing  lesson  such  as  Singing  or  Hand- 
work.    Latin  should  come  when  the  girls  arc  pretty  fresh. 

The  girls  are  under  supervision  all  day,  but  there  is  a  good 
dciil  of  latitude ;  e.g.y  in  the  playground  a  girl  may  work  at  her 
garden  or  a  few  may  start  a  game  of  their  own.  In  the  boarding 
houses  the  girls  have  some  time  every  day  when  they  can  do  as 
thev  please,  though  a  mistress  is  present. 

Slight  ailinents  are  nursed  in  a  sick  room,  others  in  one  or 
other  of  two  separate  buildings,  reserved  the  one  for  the  nursing 
of  infectious  and  the  other  for  that  of  non-infectious  complaints. 

3.  Organised  Outdoor  Games,  &c. 

The  head  mistress  experiences  no  opj)osition  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  compulsory  games,  nor  has  she,  in  five  years,  Known 
of  a  serious  accident  arising  from  them.  Compulsoriness  of 
games  is  modified  in  favour  of  individual  girls  who  possess  pro- 
nounced tastes  of  an  open-air  but  non- athletic  order.  Outaoor 
exercise  in  wet  weather  is  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  healthy  girls, 
but  there  is  much  opposition  to  this  on  the  part  of  parents  of  day- 
pupils.  The  play^ound  dress  is  the  gymnasium  dress  with  a 
warm  jersey  for  winter  and  a  thin  woollen  blouse  for  summer. 
One  unstress  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the  playground 
and  gymnasium.  Other  mistresses,  but  not  nearly  all,  assist. 
The  games  mistress  was  trained  by  a  cricket  professional.  In 
summer  one  hour  a  day,  on  an  average,  is  devoted  to  compul- 
sory (iricket,  and  in  winter  one  hour  a  day,  on  an  average,  to 
compulsory  br»sket  ball,  played  indoors  or  out,  according  to 
weather.  All  girls  who  bathe  learn  to  swim.  In  1899,  82  ])er 
cent,  bathed,  and  of  those  who  bathed,  90  |)er  cent,  could  swmi 
at  the  end  of  July. 

4.  School  Library  and  Girls*  Private  Reading. 

There  is  a  small  school  librarv,  of  which  all  the  books  are  in 
constant  use.  Each  house  has  its  own  library  besides.  Restric- 
tions are  placed  upon  the  admission  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
into  the  school,  and  a  list  of  what  may  Ije  sent  is  supplied  to 
parents.       All   new  books    are    brouglit   by   the  girls    to   the 
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head  uiistress  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  no  book  is 
allowed  into  the  play  room  which  is  not  initialled  by  her. 
Tliere  is  a  regular  system  of  reading  aloud,  two  sets  having 
reading  aloud  every  evening.  In  the  opinion  of  the  heiul  mistress, 
girls  are  in  more  danger  of  growing  up  without  literary  taste 
now  than  they  were  \vlien  books  wore  not  so  abundant  and 
cheaply  produced. 

5.  School  Management. 

There  is  a  head  girl  for  each  boarding  house,  and  one  for  the 
day-^rls.  These  are  the  heads  of  the  school,  performing 
certam  duties  week  about,  but  alwaj's  enjoying  certain  privileges. 
There  is  no  corporal  pmiishment.  "  Lines  "  are  not  set.  There  is 
pmctically  no  *'  keeping  in."  Finos  are  used  for  untidiness  only, 
runishment  is  not  often  used,  the  usual  form  is  deprivation  of 
certain  extra  pleasures. 

A  playgroimd  mistress,  assisted  by  two  or  three  others,  is 
always  present  in  the  playground  at  games  houi^s.  At  work 
there  is  always  sujKTvision.  In  the  houses  there  is  a  head  of 
each  dormitory,  and  the  girls  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
housekeeper  when  getting  up  or  going  to  ued.  lliere  is 
generally  supervision  ui  the  play  room. 

Restrictions  are  set  on  the  spending  of  pocket-money.  The 
girls  write  shopping  listii,  which  the  house  mistress  sees.  The 
girls  never  go  into  shops.  Bu}^ing  and  selling,  and  borrowinj^ 
and  lending  money,  are  forbidden.  Hampers  are  not  allowea, 
birtliday  cakes  lyemg  the  only  indulgence  of  this  kind.  The 
girls  have  three  regular  mciils  a  day,  with  light  hmcheon  and 
supner. 

The  only  "  exeats  "  allowed  are  when  parents  come  to  stay  in 
the  place.  Girls  may  then  go  to  them  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 
Two  or  three  girls  at  a  time  may  pay  visits  to  friends,  im- 
accompanied  by  a  mistress.  Day-girls,  except  little  ones,  go 
about  alone. 

The  school  books  are  the  property  of  the  girls,  but  the  school 
l>uys  them  back  when  done  with,  if  in  good  condition. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  papers  of  questions  were  circulated  in  1899 
among  Preparatory  School  Headmasters,  and  on  the  replies 
received  the  greater  number  of  the  re|K)rts  printed  in  this 
volume  have  been  based  : — 


I.  Curriculum. 

1.  What  »ubject<«  are  taught  to  all  lK)ys  in  the  name  form  ? 

Are  they  reclaHsified  for 

(a)  Greek  ? 

(b)  French? 

(r)  Mathematics? 

2.  At  what  point  do  you  l^egin  Latin  ? 

3.  Have  you  tried  the  experiment  of  teaching  French  before  Latin  ? 

If  so,  with  what  results  to  boys*  intellectual  development  ? 

4.  In  teaching  French  (or  German)  do  you  adopt  a  method  which  as  far 
as  possible  makes  use  of  the  foreign  spoken  tongue  from  the  first  and 
throughout  7 

5.  Do  you  sul>stitute  Gennan  for  Greek  in  the  case  of  boy»  de.stined  for  a 
modem  side  ? 

6.  At  what  ix)int  in  the  School  Curriculum  do  you  l)egin  Greek  (or 
German)  ? 

7.  Arc  you  in  favour  of  postponing  Greek  till  the  Public  .School  Is 
reached  ? 

{a)  For  all  boys  alike  ? 
(6)  For  all  except  the  clever  boys  ? 
In  the  latter  case  at  what  point  would  you  begin  Greek  ? 

^.  Do  you  lay  stress  on  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  and  ear  by  teachinf' 
all  boys- 

{fi)  Drawing? 
(6)  Carpentering  I 
(r)  Singing  t 
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n\ 


9.  Under  the     ead  of  English  what  proportion  of  time  do  you  devote 
respectively  to — 

{(i)  SjHjUing  and  Dictation  ? 

(b)  Original  Conijiosition  and  Reproduction  ? 

(c)  Jjanguago  (grammar,  word-formation  «fec.)  ? 
(cO  Literature  ?         -    -         -  -   . 

10.  Is  elementary  Science  taught  in  your  school  ?    State  whether  in  the 
form  of  Object  Lessons,  Botany,  Physics,  etc. 

•11.  Do  you  allow. any  boys  to  s^iecialise  with  a  view  to  prepariiig  for 
Scholarship  Examinations  ? 

If  so,  what  change  do  you  make  in  your  time-tables  in  the  caae  of 
these  boys  ? 

12.  Do  you  allow  intervals  of  play  between  all  your  ixjriods  of  clas«  work 
and  if  so,  now  long  are  these  intervals  ? 

,     13.  What  is  the  ordinary  length  of  each  class-lesson  ? 

14.  How  do  you  apportion  the  hours  of  work — 
{n)  On  full  working  days  ? 


lie  fore 
Breakfiust. 


Between 

Breakfast  and 

Dinner. 


Between 

Dinner  and 

Tea. 


After  Tea. 


(/>)  On  half-holidays  ? 


Before 
Bneiikfast. 


Between 

Breakfast  and 

Dinner. 


Between 

Dinner  and 

Tea.- 


After  Tea. 


Ajypevdix. 
II.  Division  of  Hours  of  Work. 

*^*  lu  tilling  up  tlii^  Furin  please  urniiige  that  I.  t'epresent  the  loireat  c1h8s. 


II. 


III. 


IV 


VI. 


VII.       VIU. 


IX. 


Average  Afl^  of  lk>ys  in  Clou 

1.    NUMBKK   OF   Ilouns  GIVKX   TO   LESSON.S  IN   CLASS,   LXCLUDINCi   ALL   I'KEPARATION. 


J. 


II. 


SUBJEtns. 
Religious  Knowledge 

I 

I 

Englisli  LangiiAge  and  Literature  (in-  >  i 

eluding  GrAnnn.'ir  and  CompoBitiun)  /  . 

French      

Latin ^        - 

Greek 

German 

History  ....    /English 

(If  convenient,  please  pivc  ■'  Konisn 
larticulars     seimraUiy  | 
for  each  branch. j  \{ 

Giography 

Mathematics    - 


III. 

IV. 

V. 


VJ. 


VII.       VIII. 


IX. 


0  reels 


Arithmetic 


(If  convenient,  please  give  .'  Algebra 
particulars     separately  | 
for  each  branch.)  '  Geometry 

Object  Lessons  or  Elementary  Science 

Writing  and  Dictation     • 

DrAWiug 


Total  Hours  in  Class  iier  week 


I 

•2.    rHEi'AKATIOX. 
I.       '      n.  III.  IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VJJI.         IX. 


NoniUer  of  Uours  of  Preparation  per 
week :— ' 

(a)  Prei>aration  with  aaaistance  of 

Master 

(b)  Unassisted  Preparation 


Total  Hourtf  of  Prei>aration  -       •  ' 

3.  Nu.m:u:k  of  Houhs  hevotki)  to  Extra  (out  of  School)  Subjects. 

LMease  a^terink  Optional  Subjects. 


SUBJECTS. 

l>rawing 

Singing 

Instrumental  Music- 
Carpentering  (or  other  Uanilicraft) 
Drilling  and  Gymnastics 


I. 


n. 


III. 

IV. 

v. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 
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III.  Teaching  of  History. 

1.  How  much  time  is  given  to  this  subject  ?  (a)  In  preparation  ?  (6)  In 
form? 

2.  What  pfoportion  of  marks  is  allowed?  (a)  In  the  week?  (b)  In 
examination  ? 

3.  Is  only  English  History  taught,  or  Greek  and  Roman  as  well  ? 

4  Do  you  use  a  text  book  and  follow  it  closely,  or  supplement  the 
text  books  by  GJeography  and  Drawing  (i.e.,  wall  map  and  olackboard), 
Ijantem  Slides,  Relief  Maps,  Models  ?  Any  information  as  to  the  method 
you  find  best  in  teaching  History  will  l^e  valued. 

5.  Is  the  use  of  note  books  allowed,  or  compulsory  ? 

6.  Is  it  your  practice  to  deal  with  large  periods,  broadly,  or  with 
shorter  i)eriods,  in  detail  ? 

7.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  subject  is  a  useful  part  of  the 
CuiTiculum  in  (a)  Strengthening  the  memory?  (b)  Quickening  the 
intelligence  of  boys  ? 

IV. — 'i'EACHlNG   OF   MoDERN   LANGUAGES. 

1.  How  many  boys  learn  German  ? 

2.  Do  all  the  boys  learn  French  ? 

3.  How  many  French  classes  are  there  ? 

4.  How  many  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  French  ? 

(a)  Preparation? 
(6)  Lessons  ? 

6.  Is  French  taught  by  a  Foreigner  or  by  English  Teachers  ? 

6.  Is  French  taught  conversationally  ? 

(a)  in  Class  ? 

(b)  during  Recreation  ? 

7.  Is  special  attention  i>aid  to  pronunciation  ? 
^.  Do  you  make  any  use  of  Phonetics  ? 

9.  Do  you  employ  any  special  method  of  teaching  French,  as — 

(a)  the  Gouin  method  ? 

(6)  that  known  in  Geimany  as  the  **  new  method  "  ? 

nr  (r)  do  you  teach  French  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Classical 
Languages  ? 

10.  What  books  do  you  use  i 

(a)  For  boys  under  12— 

(1)  Grammar? 

(2)  Ex.  or  translation  into  French  ? 

(3)  Translation  from  Fi-ench  ? 

(b)  For  boys  over  12- 

(1)  Grammar  ? 

(2)  Ex.  or  translation  into  French  ? 

(3)  Translation  from  French  ? 
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11.  Is  the  time  which  you  are  able  to  dev<»tc'  to  French  in  your  opinion 

sufficient  to  i)roauce  a  good  result  I 

12.  Should  you  wish  to  alter  in  any  way  your  system  of  French  teaching 

supp(»sing  that  the  entrance  and  scliolarship  examinations  of  Public 
Scntjols  permitted  ? 


V.  Teaching  of  Geoqbapht. 

*1.  Do  you  or  your  masters  use  any  apparatus  other  than  Text-books  or 
Maps? 

2.  Do  you  consider  Geography  of  educational  value,  and  would  you  like 
to  see  it  more  largely  taught  f 

3.  At  what  hours  is  Geography  taught  in  your  s(!hool  ? 


VI.  School  Lihraries. 

1.  What  class  of  hooks  in  your  Library  are  most  generally  reml  ? 

2.  Is  the  Library  much  used  ? 

3.  Do  you  place  any  restrictions  ujwn  the  admission  of  newspai>ers  and 
[xjriodicais  into  the  school  ? 

4.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  produced  upon  a  boy  by 
the  constant  reading  of  weekly  and  monthly  popular  ] tapers  and  magazines? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  you  cr)nsider  that  litenitui-e  expressly  written  for 
lioys  is  desimble  reading  for  them  ? 

0.  Do  the  Itoys  receive  any  guidance  in  the  selection  of  the  books  they 
read? 

7.  Do  you  exercise  any  control  over  literature  brought  into  the  school 
by  the  boys,  or  sent  to  them  \ 

8.  Is  there  any  regular  system  of  reading  aloud  to  the  l)oys  ?  If  so,  what 
kind  of  books  are  reatl,  and  what  is  your  ex])erience  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
\\\KHi  the  l>oys  ? 

9.  Do  you  place  any  i-estrictions  U]»on  the  l>ooks  that  may  l>c  I'ead  by  the 
lK>ys  on  Sunclays  ? 

10.  Have  you  any  i-eason  tx)  su]»iM».se  tliat  the  literary  taste  of  1  toys,  as 
shown  by  the  lKX)ks  which  they  select  to  i*ead,  is  deteriorating  ?  If  so,  have 
you  any  suggestions  to  make  towards  con-ecting  this  ? 


VIL  Organised  Outdoor  Games,  Swimming,  Cycling,  etc. 

1.  Do  you  experience  any  opposition  to  compulsory  games  on  the  part  of 
parents  ? 

2.  According  to  your  experience,  what  fraction  would  fairly  represent  a 
single  boy's  annual  risk  of  serious  accident  (such  as  the  breiikage  of  a  bone) 
arising  from  compulsory  games  ? 

3.  Similarly,  what  fraction  would  fairly  represent  his  risk  of  other  harm 
(such  as  serious  illness)  that  could  l)e  fairly  attributed  to  the  compulsory 
games  ? 
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4.  "  The  coinpulsovincss  of  games  slioiild  Ik?  moclified  in  favour  of 
individual  boys  assessing  pronounced  tastes  of  an  oixjn  air  but  n(»n- 
atliletic  order,  witn  a  view  to  their  development." 

(a)  Do  you  agree  with  this  view  ? 

(li)  Do  you  find  it  i)ossible  to  adopt  it  in  practice  (to  the 
extent  of  one  day  in  the  week)  ? 

5.  Do  you  insist  oi)  out-dQQr  exercise  for  healthy  boys  in  wet  weather  ? 

6.  Do  you  allow  pai)er-chases  ]  » 

7.  If  you  hold  athletic  sports — 

(a)  Are  your  prizes  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  or  specially 
adapted  for  bearing  inscriptions  ? 

(/>)  What  is  the  distance  of  your  longest  race  ? 

(r)  In  your  experience,  does  the  successful  runner  of  the 
Preparatory  School  maintain  his  relative  superiority 
afterwards  ? 

8.  "As  a  general  rule  the  Assistant  Master  in  the  Prejmratory  Sch(M»l 
devotes  himself  on  four  afternoons  in  the  week  to  the  supervision  ami 
advancement  of  its  games." 

Should  you  say  that  this  overstates  or  understates  the  extent  c> 
his  help  in  your  school  ? 

9.  Do  your  Masters  who  sujiervise  the  game  also 

(a)  Take  the  direction  of  them  as  Captains  of  the  sides  i 

(b)  Personally  play  in  them  ? 

10.  How  many  hours  in  a  week  are  devoted  to 

■   ((t)  Compulsory  cricket  ? 

(/>)  The  games  and  practice  of  your  better  cricketers  ? 

(r)  (^)mpulsory  football  (or  hockey)  ? 

Ill  How  many  matches  (including  return  matches)  do  your  U^ys  play 
against -other  schools  of  the  same  class  ? 

(a)  In  cricket? 

(/>)  In  f(X)tbalI  (and  hockey)  f 

\±  Do  you  emjiloy  a  cricket  professional  ( 

13.  What  code  of  foot]>all  rules  have  you  a<lo])ted? 

14.  To  which  of  the  following  rules  do  you  incline  (as  refon*big  to 
Preparatory  Schools)  ? 

(a)  "  The  full  bencjfit  of  cricket  has  l)een  attained  when  l>oys 
play  in  the  right  spirit,  and  with  sufficient  skill  t^)  fully 
develop  all  the  interests  of  the  game." 

(fj)  "  Cricket,  if  worth  teaching  at  all,  shoidd  be  taught  with  a 
view  to  develop  the  highest  skill  of  which  the  pupil  is 
capable." 

15.  Is  it  your  nersonal  oi)inion  that  athletic  interests  are  .stimulated  to 
an  unnecessary  degree  at  our  Public  SchfK)ls  and  Universities  ? 

16.  If  you  have  a  heated  swimming  bath,  what  is  its  length,  breadth, 
and  minimum  de]»th  of  water? 
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17.  What  |K>i'centage  of  boys  leave  your  sehool  unable  tu  swim  f 

18.  Do  you  allow  your  boys 


(a)  To  play  golf 
(/>)  To  play  fives 
(c)  To  ride 
((/)  To  cycle 


During  the  hours  of  the  ,    At  other  times  ? 
or<?anised  games? 


Vril.  Health  axd  Physical  Trainixo. 

r.  Are  cases  of  sickness  in  your  school  nursed  in  a  sick  room,  in  the  school 
house,  or  in  a  detached  sanatorium  ? 

(a)  If  in  the  latter,  is  the  sanatorium  resen'ctl  for  infectious  diseases 
only,  or  for  all  cases  that  re<iuire  nursing? 

(b)  For  how  long  have  you  had  the  sanatorium  in  use  ? 

Should  you  say  that  you  have  found  it  easier  during  that 
time 

(1.)  To  nurse  illness  ? 

(2.)  To  check  the  s])read  of  epidemics  ? 

2.  (rt)  At  wliat  hour  does  school  work  end  ? 

{h)  Is  your  last  **  school  "  piv-imration  for  the  next  day  s  work  \ 

(o)  At  what  hour  do  the  l>oys  go  to  l)ed  ? 

id)  At  what  hour  do  they  get  u]» 

In  winter  ? 

In  summer  I 

(«)  What  do  you  consider  the  In^st  hours  for  meals  fin-  boys  of 
prei>aratory  schor)l  age  ? 

(.0  f^*^>  y""  have  any  school  lK*fore  breakfast  { 

[f  so,  for  how  long  \ 

And  of  what  does  it  consist  ? 

{g)  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  suggest  any  siiecial  order  in  the 
subjects  taken  in  the  day's  school  work  in  order  to  lessen 
fatigue  ? 

ejj.  Wliat  are  the  subjects  which  should  l>e  taken  when  the 
l»oys  are  freshest  ? 

(A)  How  long  do  you  think  a  lesson  should  last  ? 

}  hour  ?        1  hour  ? 

(t)  What  breaks  do  you  recommend  in  morning  work  ? 

(k)  Arc  the  l>oys  em])loy(Hl  under  suiKjrvision  during  the  whole  of  their 
day  ;  eitlier  in  work  or  organised  amusements  \ 

Or  do  they  have  times  of  leisures  when  they  can  do  as  they 
please? 
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rX. — School  Management. 

1.  Do  you  assign  any  i)ower8,  re^iionHibilities,  privileges,  to  tjie  Head  of 
the  School  or  to  any  other  members  ? 

2.  What  forms  of  punishment  do  you  adopt  ? 

Do  you  resort  to  corporal  punishment,  and,  if  so,  for  what  kind  of 
offences  ? 

Do  you  impose  any  limits  on  ^*  keeping  in  "  ? 

Do  you  set  "  linas  "  ? 

Do  you  use  fines  ? 

3.  What  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  Masters — 

(a)  Out  of  doors,  at  games,  and  at  times  of  leisure  ? 

(f))  Indoors,  at  work,  at  times  of  leisure,  in  doraiitories  ? 

4.  Is  there  any  extra  coaching  for  sjjecially  clever  or  dull  lK>ys  1 

5.  Do  you  exercise  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  a  boy's  pockc^t 
money,  or  on  his  spending  of  it  ? 

Have  you  a  boys'  bank  ? 

Do  you  give  boys  a  weekly  allowance  ? 

6.  Limits  of  liberty  allowed  to  boys  in  different  |mrt«  of  the  school  : 

Are  they  always  under  sui)ervision  ? 

In  view  of  the  almast  unrestricted  liberty  allowed  in  some  of  the 
Public  Schools  for  which  you  prepare,  do  you  allow  any  boys  to 
take  country  walks  alone  ? 

7.  Do  you  allow  "  exeats,"  and,  if  so,  under  what  restrictions  ? ' 

Do  you  think  them— 

necessary  ? 

desirable  ? 
Have  you  any  method  of  enforcing  punctual  return  ? 

8.  Do  you  imix>se  any  restrictions  upon  buying  and  selling  among  lK>y»  ? 

What  rules  have  you  as  to  bon-owing  and  lending  money  ? 

9.  Arc  the  school  l)Ooks  the  property  of  the  boys  or  of  the  school  ? 

What  al)OUt  the  destruction  of  lx)oks  ? 

10.  What  kind  of  desks  have  you  found  best  ? 

11.  Do  your  Masters  wear  cap  and  gown  ? 

Have  you  any  rules  as  to  their  smoking  among  the  boys  ? 

1 2.  Have  your  boys  any  special  dress  for  summer  or  winter  ] 

What  do  you  consider  the  ideal  dress  for  young  lx)ys  ? 
Do  you  insist  on  their  changing  into  flannels  for  games  ? 

13.  Have  you  a  school  "  grub  shop  "  ? 

Do  you  allow  boys  to  go  to  such  shops  outside  the  school,  and 
under  what,  if  any,  restrictions  ? 

14.  Are  ham  Iters  allowed  ? 

What  numl)er  of  meals  do  you  consider  necessary  ? 
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X.  Equipment. 

[The  Headmaster  was  asked  to  send  with  his  answers  the  Prospectus  of  the 

School.] 

A.  School. 

1.  (a)  Number  of  boys  in  school  on  June  1, 1899? 

(b)  Average  age  of  boys  at  entrance  1 

(c)  „         „  „         leaving? 

[If  there  are  any  girls  in  the  school  please  show  the  numbers 

separately.] 

2.  Is  the  school  for  boarders  only,  or  for  day  boys  only,  or  for  both  T 

If  for  both,  what  are  the  present  numbers  (June  1,  1899)  of  day 
boys  and  boarders  respectively  ? 

3.  (a)  Number  of  Forms  ? 

{Largest  Form  ? 
Smallest  Form  ? 

4.  Are  the  school  books  the  property  of  the  boys  or  of  the  school  ? 


Staff. 

)  Ni 

exclusively    attached 

Masters? 


5.  (a)  Number  of  Teaching  Staff  C  Masters  ? 
ezclusivelv    attached   to  < 
the  school  I  Mistresses? 


{b)  Number  of  Visiting  Teachers  \ 

t  Mistresses? 

(c)  Graduates  of  Oxford  ? 

„  Cambrid^? 

„  other  Umversities  ? 

B.  House. 

1.  Number  of  class  rooms  ? 

2.  In  planning  class  rooms,  how  many  square  feet  would  you  advise  to 

oe  allowed  for  each  lx)y  ? 

3.  Number  of  bedrooms  ? 

4.  In  planning  a  school  boarding-house,  does  your  experience  lead  you 

to   reconunend   separate   cubicles  or   bedrooms  containing  a 
number  of  open  beds  ? 

5.  In  sleeping  rooms,  how  many  cubic  feet  do  you  think  should  lie 

allowed  for  each  boy  ? 

6.  If  you  recommend  bedrooms  with  open  beds,  instead  of  cubicles, 

what  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  advise  as  the  maxiuumi 
number  of  beds  which  should  be  allowed  in  any  room  ? 

C.   OUT'DOOR. 

1.  Extent  of  play-ground? 

2.  Have  you  a  sanatorium  ? 
Is  it  detached  ? 

3.  Have  you  a  school  chapel  ? 

433?  L 
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4.  Have  you  a  gymnasium,  covered  or  open  ? 
Instructor,  resident  or  visiting  ? 

5.  Have  you  a  school  swimming  bath,  heated  ? 
Instructor  ? 

6.  Number  of  fives  courts  ? 

„  lawn  tennis  courts  ? 

7.  Have  you  a  carpenter's  shop  for  manual  instruction  ? 
Instructor,  resident  or  visiting  ? 

8.  Have  the  boys  gardens  ? 

Note. 

JSuffgestions  an  any  of  the  follomng  jx)inU  of  Equi^ynierU  unll  he 

toelcomed : — 

(i.)  Methods  of  lighting— Gas  ?    Oil  lamps  ? 

(ii.)  Methods  of  ventilation  of  school  rooms  and  bedrooms. 

<iiL)  Methods  of  warming — Open  fires  ?    Hot- water  pipes 

(iv.)  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  recommend  any  special  forms  of 
sanitary  arrangement  ? 

(v.)  Is  it  advisable  to  have  separate  rooms  for — 
School  library  ? 
Music  room  ? 
Museum? 
Play  room  ? 

(vi.)  If  you  have  a  school  museum,  is  it  confined  to  natural   history 
collections? 

Is  it  much  used  ? 

Do  the  boys  help  to  manage  it 

Is  it  useful  as  a  collection  of  objects  for  use  in  various  lessons  on 
natural  history  ? 

geography  ? 

history? 

<vii.)  School  desks  ?    Should  they  be  single  or  continuous  ? 
Fixed  or  reversible  ? 

Should  each  boy  have  a  private  cupboard  for   books  and    other 
possessions? 

•(viii.)  Do  you  use  a  lantern  for  illustration  of  any  lessons  ? 
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XI. — Preparatory  Schools  under  Lady  Principals. 

* 

1.  How  long  has  your  school  existed  ? 

2.  How  many  boys  have  you  ? 

3.  At  what  age  do  you  receive  boys  ? 

4.  Up  to  what  age  do  you  keep  them  ? 

Do  you  keep  them  generally,  or  ever,  till  they  pass  on  to  a  Public 
School  ?  Or  do  you  usually  send  them  on  to  some  other  Pre- 
paratory School  kept  by  a  Master  ? 

5.  Do  you  admit  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  to  your  school  ? 

If  so,  how  many  pupils  have  you  in  all  ? 

6.  How  many  Assistants  have  you  ? 

(a)  Exclusively  attache<l  to  the  school — 
(i)  Men  ?  (ii)  Women  ? 

(b)  Visiting  Teachers — 

(i)  Men  ?  (ii)  Women  ? 

7.  Do  you  keep  in  your  own  hands,  or  delegate  to  a  Master,  the  chief 
authority 

(i)  Educational? 
(ii)  Moral  and  Disciplinary  1 

8.  What  provision  do  you  make  for  games  ? 

9.  Have  you  formed  any   opinion  as  to  the  most   valuable    kind   of 
training  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  a  Prei)aratory  School  ? 

Would  you  have  it  include  a  theoretical,  as  well  as  a  practical 
side  ?    If  so,  in  what  subjects  ? 
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